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w* 

, Cotomho, from June 20//* to oO/// iurf/tsire, 18r)5. 


June 2C)th . — : !Mr. E. J5. Uiulcrhill, Kcv. J. Davis and 
llcv. C. Carter. ' 

Davis commenced tlie proceedings uitli prayer. 

Underhill read such parts of his Instructions as were 
applinahlu to the mission in Ceylon; j^ftcr whieli a series of 
resolutions was drafted, comprehending aiwiertgcnieiits for tlie 
futur<^ conduct of the mission. 

June 27/A. — Present : Air. E. B. Underhill, Air. J. Davis and 
Air. Carter. Also Air. Kanesinghe, Air. Silva, Air. AVliytoo 
Nadan, Air. Alelder, Air. Perera, Air. Ahvis, native Pastors ; and 
Mr. lleudrick, Don Johannes, II. Sil\a, D. Alwis, J. Alelder, 
(Assistants.) Air. Carter opened the meeting with prayer. 

The first part of the Resolutions uas read seriathu, and dis- 
cussed at length ; and finally agirced to. 

Mr. Underhill concluded with prayer. 

Jiene 28/A. — Present the same as yesterday. 

Air. Davis opened the meeting with praver. 

The remainder of the Resolutions was read, discussed and 
agreed to. « 

The names of two or three young incii were mentioned as 
students. 

Air, Underhill closed the meeting with j^raycr. 
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June 2\)th% — Present ; Mr. TJiulerliill,— Mr. Davis, Mr. Carter, 
and eighteen tcaehers of the schools. 

Mr. Carter opened the meeting with prayer in Singhalese. 

The fitness of the teachers was then examined into, and ar- 
rangements made for their improvement. 

Mr. llcndriek closed the meeting with prayer. 

June 30/A. — PrescTit : ISIr. I hidcrhill, Mr. Davis, and Mr. 
Carter. 

The Resolutions of previous meetings were read and confirmed. 

The Estimates for 1H5(> were laid on tlfe table, examined and 
settled, for reference to the Committee. 

It \va3 resolved, that as the copies of the deeds of the mission 
property were lost with iMr. Dawson, fresl^ copies should be 
obtained for transmission to the Committe*. • 

The minutes of the several meetings were read and confirmed. 

After a few rcmaiks from Mr. Underhill, Mr. U. concluded 
with prayer. 

El)W. 15. UNnEIUIILL, 

Secy, Ji, M, Society, 




At a meeting held fnv eonfereiiec on the aflairs of«thc Baptist 
IMission in the island* of Ceylon, on the 2Gth, ^^tli and 28th 
June, 1855, — atVihieh ’vvero present, Mr. B. B. Underhill, 
Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, the Revs. J. Davis 
and C. Carter, IVyssionaries ; ^Messrs. J. Why too Xadan, J. 
Melder, J. llanc.Mnglbe, Perera, J. Silva, A. Ain is, pastors of the 
native chiirehes, — the following resolutions were agreed upon 
for the present and future guidance of the AUssion. 

T. — ^riiat in rchiiiou to the work of the Alission, it is to be 
distinctly understood that the primary end, to he especially 
aimed ar, in .every measure ado])ted, is to conimunicate the 
Gosj)el to tlic perishing, and particularly by oral addresses and 
conversation, to set before every person the truths ol’ salvation 
by Jesifs Christ. 

TT. — That ill liew of the state of the Alission in this island, 
and the churches which under God’s blessing have been formed, 
the missionaries and their fellow-helpers propose cordially to 
embrace, and t^ carry into elfeet, the vicus of the Committee on 
the native pastorate, as expressed in the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee under date of April 21st, 1852, and June 1 J-th, 1858. 

III. — That to effect the object referred to in the previous 
resolution, it is proposed in the first instance, that every church 
ghoiild he instructed to elect deacons, to hold regular church- 
meetings for devotional purposes, the admission of members, 
and for cases of discij/line, the management of the affairs of each 
church being left entirely in its own hands; tlic missionary, 
however, not witljiftldirig his adiicc when i< may he rc(|iiired. 
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IV. — Tha% further, it shall steadily be aimed at, to substitute 
as soon as possible for the present pastors, Avho act .as evange- 
lists atid pastors in their several localities suppor|||j|^ by the 
Funds of the Society, pastors who shall be elected and suppled 
by the churches them selves, that the native brethren now 
‘bn[)loycd as overseers of the ehiirehes may more especially be 
dcvot(‘d to the work of itinerant evangelization. 

V. — I’liat with respect to applications from the native churches 
for assistance from the Funds of the Society, it shall distinctly 
be understood, that aid will not be granted until there suffi- 
cient evidence to shew that the resources of the apidieants are 
exhausted, and a ease of necessity be clearly made out. 

VI. — That the missionary take for his guidance in his inter- 
course with the converts the principle, that he should do nothing 
for them which it is in their power to do for thcnisc*lvcs; neither 
should he feel that he has succeeded in obtaining the object ho 
has in viewv, unless he carry with him their cordial eonsent and 
co-operation. 

VII. — ^^riiat in order that no unncccssarv or prolonged delay 
may take place in the reception of candidates for ||^icndiership, 
the pastors be urged to form catechumen classes in connection 
with their churches, to meet at regular intervals for instmCtion 
.and cx.aminatiou. 

VIII. — ^riiat to supply the pressing want of men for the 
service of Christ in the JSIissiou .and churches, three men .at 
least be selected, w ho may in the judgnic^jy|C^|||^#!^ 

be deemed to liavc the necessary spiritu.al ano^intellectnal cpiali- 
fications, to lie educated under the care and diret^iou of one of 
the missionaries. * 

I X. — That the education of candidates for ihe mi^tiy of the 
Word, be carried on in tlie vernacular langu.agc o*hc people 
among Avliom it is proposed that they shall labour, a knowledge 
of English and the Scripture classics not being withheld, where 
time and other circumstances seem to permit its attainment. 

X. — That it he deemed an essential part *oi£ the education of 



candidates foi’ the that they be regularly^ciuploycd in 

some active eHbrts to make known,^iiiid to extend, the gospel of 
the in the neighl)oiirhood of their residence. 

m- — 'Pliat candidates for tJic work of the ministry be dis- 
tinctly informed, that whilst during the term of their studies the 
Society is willing to bo at the charge of their support and 
education, it is not to be regarded as a remuneration for any 
services they may then or thereafter render to tlic cause of *thc 
lledeemcr ; nor will the Society be held as in any way bound to 
eraploj or support theiA when the term of their studies is closed ; 
but tha^tlicy ente^ on this solemn work on their own responsi- 
bility, and must look to the I’rovidence of God, and to the 
]\ I aster wdioin they serve, to piwidc for their future subsistence. 

Xlf. — That in* ordci* that the Schools sustained l)y the Society 
in this islaiuVmay become cllicicnt and useful auxiliaries in the 
great w'ork of spreading the gospel, the teachers who shall 
heneeforth be cin])loyed, shall be ]>crsons of approved piety ; the 
education im|)artod shall Ik; scriptural in its character ; and in 
all eases shall be given in the \criiacular language of the people, 
mdess In r.p|||iial permission to the contrary from the Committee 
of the Society. 

XIIT. — Thai the elements of reading and writing be taught 
gratuitously in tlic schools of the Society ; but that for iustrue- 
tion ill aritlniictic, geography, grammar, and other subjects, a 
small but fixed fee be rcuiuircd, to be regulated by tlie circuni- 
stance43 of ; that if instriictioii in tlie kiiowdedgc of 

the khiglish Ifingu^elic given, a considerably liigher fee shall be 
demandedj ai^ that books and stationery be purchased by the 
parents of the claildreii, excepting the first Header, which may 
he given gBj^uitou^y. AVherc desirable, payments in kind may 
he receivedTOstcad of money fees. 

XIV. — That it is desirable that the parents of the children 
should be interested in their jirogress, ami wherever practicable, 
a small Committee from among tliem formed to visit and examine 
the school, and to rtf^iort thereon to the missionary. * 
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XV. — ^T}»c.t for the present working of the IVlission the follow- 
ing arrangeniotits he miule, viz. : — 1. That Mr. Davis uiLdertakc 
the general supcrinteiulcnee of the stations in the Colomho 
district, nith their suljordinate ones. 

2. That (hiring the absence of Mr. Allen, Mr. Dai is act as 
pastor of th(' chnreh iu the IVttah, giving one Cull Ihiglish 
service on the Lord’s-day. That a Singhalese service be eoin- 
inenced in tlic I’ettah chapel on Lord’s-day, to be sustained by 
Mr. Davis with the assistance of Mr. Kanesinghc. ]Nrr. Rane- 
singhc shall also devote a portion of his time in tlic week tlwj 
Singhali^se inhabitants of the retiah, Mr. 14. Silva taking up 
the work relinquished by Mr. Ranesinglie. 

;3. That a moiitlily meeting of not less than two days dera- 
tion he held by Mr. Dai is, at iihich all th/i natiie preachers and 
jiastors shall be expeeted to l)o ])rescnt, for the purpose of con- 
ference on the state of tlic churchc.s under their care, the eom- 
inunication of religions iiistruetiou, and for mutual advmc and 
sympathy with resiicet to the work in which they are engaged. 
That attention be particularly dirc'ctcd to the cidtivation of 
piety among the piioplc by means of meetings for prayer, llible- 
rcading, and family devotion, and arrangements bo made for 
ranch more time to he given to itinerant labour in tlic jungle. 

4. That Mr. Silia coiitinne to occupy the station at Ileudello 
until a more efficient labourer can l^c provided, and tlien he 
pensioned on condition of doing such work as may he found for 
him to do, the amount of pension not to cxci’cd 2.‘)s. a inoiilh. 

5. That the .schools at lloonopitya, IMahalnma, Jiomhinya, 
he discontinued and \,hc teachers dismissed, and that one teacher 
of the Mahahotgama school he dismissed. 

0. That the expenccs of indiiitaiuing the chapels in I'epair, 
and of divine worship, in all the stations, he ])rovidcd for by 
the contributions of the people, and not from the funds of the 
Society. 

7. That immediate measures be taken to form the memhers 
of the'* 111 am wi lie church residing in Ksduivalgoda and il-s 
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iiciglibourhood into a distinct chui’cli, and the people be urged 
to pro\ ide themselves with a pastor.* 

8. 'I’hat a number of schoolmasters lie selected to visit IMr. 
Davis at Colomljo at least oneo a month, to receive Instruction 
that may lit them for more advanced tuition in their respective 
schools. 

XVI. — That ;Mr. Carter undertake tlie general superinten- 
dence of the stations in Kandy and its vicinity. 

2. That Mr. Carter continue to maintain tlie English service 
in the Mission chapel on the evening of the Lord^s-day, and 
assist the pastor, Mr. I’crera, in the Singlialcse services. 

3. That the boys and girls^ schools held on the Mission pre- 
mises, bo at once jcmodcllcd on the principles of Resolutions 
XII. and Xlll. 

4. That the Orphan girls’ school in Kandy be discontinued, 
and the Burgher girls’ school at Matellc be likewise given np, 
unless it can be rendered self-supporting. 

5. That the schools at Kalalpitya and Kadugannawa be dis- 
continued, and the teachers dismissed ; but the places be occupied 
as preaching stations, Avith (xampola and some others. 

G. Tliat the Tamil school in Kandy l)e given up, and the 
teacher, John, be associated with Rhilii>, the Tamil ju’eaclicr, in 
preaching and visiting the Tamil population in and around 
Kandy. I’he arrangement to be good for siv months. 

7. That Mr. Gamier of Matellc be allowed os. a month 
for six months, to secure the assistance in his Tamil labours of 
me of his converts, with a view to his being trained for an 
evangelist if circumstances allow, and he be found lit for the 
work. 

8. That Mr: Carter undertake the training of the young men 
to be prepared for the ministry of the Word, and that the cost 
of maintenance be limited to tl25 a year each individual. 

9. That Mr. Carter prepare a plan of the course of education 
to be pursued, to be laid before and approved by the ^Slissioiyirics. 

XVH. — That the iflissiouaries meet in coiiferenco at. least 
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once a year fdr special devotion and prayer ; to review the slate 
and necessities of the mission ; to examine, select, and locate the 
native agents ; to investij^ate the condition of the schools; and 
in general to consider all matters alfcctiiig the well l)cing of the 
Mission. Attention shall also be given to the expenditure, its 
details carefully examined, and an estimate of the next velar’s 
expenditure prepared; and the whole transmitted to tlie Com- 
mittee of the Society for its information and appro\al. 

%r 

Enw'. Jh Undhrihli,, Srcrctart/, 

Colombo, Jane 30///-, 1855. 



Lpyrncu of tiif secret ah y. 


CulcMta, Angmt ^rd, J855. 

To the lioi's. J. Davis and C. Cautek. 

AIy i>hAK Bketiiken, 

1 had iiitiMidod before 1 loft (^oylon to liavo subjoined 
to ilio Itcftolulioiis., a low roinarks cAplanatorv and oonlinnatory 
oftlio priiuaj)les oin)}o(iiod in tliom. 'flu'ro wore, liovvovor, one 
or tvoinaltCM's on ^\bu‘b 1 could not v decisive opinion 

unid I returned to Calcutta. I [cnee the delay in the eveeutiou 
of the purjiose I l^ad hirinod. It was with much t^ratilication 
that I iliscovorcd yoift* p(n*fi‘et eoncurnniee in the mows winch I 
was l('d to entertain from iny visil of inspection to the stations 
and schools, and would hopt* that in the nnaniinons conclusions 
to whieli we caiiu!, wc reei'oed an answer to our prayers for divine 
p:nidaiK‘(i and illnmination 

1. Tliere is no uccil for me to impress on yonr minds the 
chief and primary oliject of the missionary life. You arc con - 
lineed that the appointed method for the conversion ol‘ sinners 
unto (iod, is the oral and earnest prcachin.ir of Christ and Him 
erueified.” All other modes of missjonary labour arc subsidiary 
to this. None can eom])ete with it in scriptural authority or 
divine ellieicncy. I was happy to find, in tlie districts in which 
you labour, that there exists no obstacle to its free exercise. 
'Whether in the t<^'n or jungle, in the bazar or by the road- 
side, you can iia^c immediate access to the people, and may 
geiici-ally obUuin a patient auditory for the preaching of the 
word. Ill the jungle, it has teen usual to depend for an audi- 
ence on tlie summons or influence of school teachers. Many 
iueflicicnt schools have been maintained for no other purpose 
than to provide a couveiiicnt place of assembly. The gratuitous 
education of tlieir children, it was thought, w'ould attraqt the 
parents as listeners to the message of redeeming love. « But 
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inquiries shoMr, tliat, however useful these schools may have been 
iti this respect in the early veal’s of tlic mission, tlie necessity for 
tliem ha-i ceased. Audiences may now he ohtainod witliout (lie 
intervention of the schoolmaster: an intervention not nnfrequently 
prompted liy mercenary moti\es, and responded to hy tlie people 
in a temper of mind nnfavonrahle to tlie reec’ptlon of the truth. 

Tlie term preachtiHf, however, must not he confined in its 
meaning to pulpit or conjLcr(‘i*,ational exercises. I^’very ])crsonal 
and direct e'tfort, to reach the ear of the people, may be rej^ard- 
ed as a fulfilment of tliis duty. The command of onr Lord 
to preach the gospel to eie/’// ereafnre, and illustrated in the 
practice of the ajiostles, evidently comprehends an aniioniicd- 
ment of the message of salvation to an mdi\idiial as well as to 
many ])crsons gathered together. TMie pcenliarity which dis- 
tinguishes preaching from all other modes of comnmnicatmg the 
kiiow'lo«lg(; of the gospel, lies in its being an oral, personal, and 
direct address to every pci*soii within reach of the preacher’s 
voice. It is distinguished from teaching hy being hortatory 
os w'oll as instructive; from exposition, by its earnest appeals to 
the eonsciciiee and heart. If congregations fail to meet you, 
you will “seek the lost” hy the road side, in the silent jungle, 
and pursue from house to liouso the noble eallmg entrusted hy 
the Saviour to your hands. 

It is a cause of rcgi’ct to me that the overwhelming duties 
wliieli fall to tfio lot of .Mr. Davis, in connection with the IVt- 
tah chapel and the supervision of the stations in the (’olomho 
district will leave him hut little, if any time, to attempt the fur- 
ther promulgation of the gospel in unvi.sited parts of the jungle. 
I shall not fail to represent this to the Comrnittc’e, and to 
urge a speedy rciiiforccmcnt, whctlier our dear brother Allen 
return or not. A wide field is however open to Mr. Carter at 
Kaiidy, aud the arrangements now made, will allow a consider- 
ate portion of time to be devoted to this important duty. Tlie 
students under his charge will supply some useful auxiliaries in 
the work, while at the same time they will* be training for the 
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future .service of the Lord in the school of cxcHcise and ex- 
perience. A liin^e spliere rapidly opening among thelVinils m 
tlpc Kandy district, which w'ill demand cipial attention to tliat 
among the Singhalese population. At pre.scnt, the migratory 
ludiits of the 'ramils, render the gathering of regular congrega- 
tions and churches dilUcult. Hut we may autieipate that they 
will gradually settle in the country, as they arc already doing 
around Malelle, and ere long allbrd permanent materials for the 
Imilding of the Lord's hon^e. It is ph asing to find* that many 
wljo .seek work in the eiiilee plantations arc acquainted wdtli the 
gospel, ha\ing lie;frd and in -^ome instauees received it, uiuhn* 
thfe ministrations of the niissionaries of societies labouring on 
the-'coast. 

2. You have cordjally exprcs.scd your eoncurrciiee in the 
views of the Committee on the pastorate of the native churches. 
The reducing tliom to jiraelice will r(*quire no small amount 
of \vi>doni, patiiuu'o, and gentleness, combined with firmness. 
Obviously the lir-Nt step to la taken, is the thorongli organization 
of the ehiirelu's on the .sen pturaL plan. It is not enough that a 
1 ‘hiirch should ha\(‘ its preiieiicr, holding regular services, ami 
reeeiv iiig converts into eonimiinion uniler the general snperin- 
tmidenee of the missionary. The native converts .should he 
instructed in the duties of Christian fellowship. Regular ehiireli- 
ineetings should be held to take coun.si‘J, to ])ray for the welfare 
of the body, to receiv'c candidates, and to exeivise dm; discijihne 
on ofliuiders. The church should, moreover, be led hariiioniuu.s. 
ly to choose from its own number, men fitted to hear the olTiec 
of deacon, — trustworthy men, to whose hands may be committiul 
the pecuniary allairs of the community, and who may relievo 
the pastor from the necessity of giving attention to the secular 
intiu’csts of his charge. In these matters, it is nndcsirahle tlmt 
tin; missionary should interfere, unless eveeptioiial circumstances 
arise;, or liis eouiise! In; soiiglit by the jiarties re(|uiriiig it, 
'J'he mdepemlemn* of the ehuiehes is essential to their well- 
being. Its exercise *will prepare them to sustain the cuuge of 
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Christ in thc«land^ should Providence constrain the Churches of 
Cvhrist ill England to withdraw their aid. 

It is probable that some time may elapse before suitable 
persons arc found to enter upon the pastorate of the missi«A 
churches. The present preachers receive salaries too high for 
the converts to be expected to give, and another class of men 
must be looked for, or prepared, to undertake the office, having 
fewer wants and of lower expectations. There seems, therefore, 
to be no atternative, but to regard the present preachers as 
evangelists in the direct employment of tlTe Society, until others 
can be found or provided to take their places, &nd to as&ume the 
pastorate at the call of the churches. In one instance, that of 
the brethren at Kaluwalgoda, there is a hopeful prospect of the 
immediate formation of an independent cluirch, and of the choice 
of a suitable pastor from among the members. It will give the 
Committee unfeigned joy to learn that this arrangement has 
been accomplished, and the example followed by other churclies. 

It will be your pleasure to foster in every practicable way, 
short of an interference that would trench in the least degree 
on the perfect independence of the churches, the incipient efforts 
of jMr. Perera at Kandy, and of Mr. Silva at Matura, to esta- 
blish churches on a self-supporting basis. The latter especially 
deserves your sympathy and encouragement. It is the first 
instance in Ceylon of a Singhalese Christian minister easting 
himself in a large measure on the affections of his people for 
support. For two years the experiment has been tried, and I 
am rejoiced to learn from the pastoFs own lips, that he has had 
no cause to regret the confidence placed in his people, and that 
he is looking forward with hopefulness to the extension of his 
means of usefulness in the district around JMatura, by the erec- 
tion from local contributions of places of worship in two of the 
most important towns. 

8. In your proposal to educate a few young men for the 
service of Christ as the future pastors of tlie churches, it gave 
me ^great pleasure to concur. Jt is matter for regret that so 



few Singhalese works exist, suitable for their educpatiou. The 
Tract Society has very wisely prepared several interesting works, 
larger in size and superior in cliaracter to the Tracts usually 
cilteulatcd. From them a selection has been made by Mr. Car- 
ter, wdiich will aftbrd for the first year, and part of the second, an 
excellent foundation ; but his labour will be greatly increased by 
the necessity that will then arise for the preparation of a higher 
class of text books for the use of the students. The necessity for 
this laborious task might indeed be set aside if their' education 
were pursued in tlic English language. Important and weighty 
reasons, however, Jbem to me to establish a preierenee for their 
ti*aining in the vernacular, and to r(;rpiire you to undertake this 
additional toil. In the first place, it is in the Singhalese lan- 
guage that these stiidoiits, when Christian ministers, will have 
to instruct the people of their charge. It is therefore of the 
first importance that they should acquire a mastery of their 
inother-tongnc, and facility in it in the use of the knowledge 
they will obtain. Both these objects require the training to 
be through the medium of the vernacular. If the student^s 
attention be turned to the study, first of English, and then to 
the attainment of general and theological knowledge by its 
means, he cannot become familiar with the powers of his native 
tongue ; and information gathered in one form, in idioms and 
phrases foreign to the native mind, will with dilficulty be trans- 
ferred to a language waiiting in Christian ideas, and be aw'kwardly 
cxi)ressed in a tongue, whose coiistriic-tions and modes of 
thought arc at once so complex and so imj)erfectly understood. 

Secondly. Too large a proportion of the time that can be 
allotted to the education of the students, w'ill necessarily be 
absorbed in the mere acquisition of the Jinglish. At least a year 
and a half must elapse before English could be so mastered, as to 
become a facile medium of instruction. jMcauwliile all progress 
in the special studies of their calling w ill be suspended. Even 
then, years of close attention to the language must be given, to 
render the student prompt iu his use of English books. 
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Thirdly. ••The acqiiisitioii of l<]n^lish will present to the 
student many tcin])tiitioiis to forsake the work to which he has 
devoted himself, and at the same time increase the costliness of 
his services to the native churches. If places with large salaries 
are open to his acceptance on account of his acquirements, he 
will scarcely be content with the small salary the churches can 
give. 

These objections, however, do not so strongly weigh against 
the acquisition of lilnglibh as a language, and as a language 
that may be of much use to the pastor in his ministry ; l)nt 
only to its being made the medium of instriibtion. II circum- 
stances permit, let the student by all means learn English ; but 
his education ought not to be made dependent on its acquire- 
ment. ». 

4. It is of the highest moment that the preachers and pastors 
should be led carefully to scrutinize the motives Avith which they 
enter on the service of (yhrist. You are fully aAvaro to how 
large a degree a mercenary spirit has crept into the churches, 
and especially among that class of young men to Avhieh the 
churches look for their future ministers. Instances, I grieve to 
learn, arc not unfrequent, in which the Avork of the Lord is too 
evidently sought for the pecuniary reward it brings. There is, 
indeed, great cause lor fear that the few' coiiAXTsious which have 
of late years attended tlic prc^achiiig the word, and the discour- 
aging as[)ect of so many of the missions in the island, arc owing 
to the secular a iews which influence the minds of many, and to 
the Avant of a hearty, disinterested devotedness to the Saviour’s 
cause. Great care, a prayerful spirit, and a clear a])prehcnsiou 
of those principles Avhicli should govern the servant of Christ, 
will be required to meet and to root out the pernicious evil. If 
it prevail, a death-pallor Avill inevitably spread over the body of 
the converts, the forerunner of corruj)tion and decay. Your 
labours will end in disappoii'tmcut. Your hopes will vanish as 
tlie dew of morning before the scorching heat of a tropical 
sun. 
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To live aiul to labour for Christ, is the highest Y^vilege of 
life ; but to live to purpose, and to labour successfully, the eye 
must be single and the heart pure. Let necessity be laid upon 
a mail to preach the gospel, let gifts both natural and spiritual 
concur with the Providence of God in marking out the p.ath of 
duty, the service rcipiired must be rendered, although hunger 
and thirst, suflering and death, may be the risk to be run. The 
Servant of (yhrist, discharging his duty with fidelity, will be cared 
for by the Master he serves. If he seek first the kingdom of 
(hid and his righteousness,’^ all things needful will be provided 
for his support. * 

5. In \isiting in your comp.any the various stations, I could 
not but 1)0 struck with great extent to which the convtsrts seemed 
to be dependent on thc»Missionary Society and its agents. Little 
progress ajipears to have been made in developing tlic energies 
of the peoide. It is true, and 1 record it with pleasure, that in 
many villages, school-houses, and in some cnscs chapels, have 
been erected by the jieophi ; yet for all spiritual and educational 
])urposes they continue to depend on the missionary, or on some 
externally supported agency. This state of lassitude or pas- 
sivity will have to be remedied, and your ingenuity will often be 
brought into play to suggest modes of action, and to elicit the 
cheerful cllbrts and voluntary contributions of the people. The 
duty of gii iiig to the cause of (iod is not indeed wholly neglected ; 
but you have to awaken the dormant activities of the people, both 
to supply their own need, and to comniuiiicate to others still 
I’estitutc the blessings with xvhich God has enriched them. 
Money and gifts in kind, arc not the sole methods by which 
good can be done. The sick have to be visited, the poor assisted, 
the young instructed, the lukewarm quickemul, and the perish- 
ing rescued, and in all this much, very much, may be done by 
the people themselves. It were licst every way for it to be done 
by themselves. Industry, Christian character, and the cause of 
(jhrist, would with God’s blessing he thereby strengthened, ^nd a 
fouudatiou laid for a working aud prosperous church. of 
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iiscfiiliicss tnay be sugpfcsted to the churches, and their love to 
("hrist appealed to ; but the execution of the plans should be 
left entirely in their own hands. 

6. AVith respect to schools, these with a few exceptions are 
very deficient, both in the amount of instruction communicated, 
and in tlie capacity of the persons cm[)loycd. The resolutions 
arc sulticicntly explicit on the course to be pursued, and I 
need not detain you with any prolonged remarks. It is sought 
in these arrangements to place the instruction imparted on a 
natural basis, to awaken the interest of the parents in the cdin^a- 
tion of their children, and to improve the' quality of the in- 
struction by raising the qualifications of the teachers. Experi- 
ence fully shows that a gratuitous education is little valued 
and little sought after. If wc place a value upf)n it by demand- 
ing some payment, however small, we shall raise in the minds 
of the people a higher estimate of the instruction wc give. 
It appeal’s to me to be beyond the range of action of a Mis- 
sionary Society, to provide a general and gratuitou'* education 
for the masses of any community. Every demand upon us will 
be satisfied, if we enable all who come to read the word of 
God and place within their reach, free of charge, the rudiments 
of all knowledge. For every thing beyond this it seems to 
be but just, both to the parties benefited and to the consti^ 
tuents of the Society by which your educational agencies are- * 
set in operation, to require some rctuim for the instruction 
communicated. 

7. On advising with the brethren here, I find that there will 
be no difficulty in printing an edition of the New Testament in 
Singhalese, for the use of our native Christian brethren. Com- 
munications may tliercforc at once be opened with the Commit- 
tee of the Bible Translation Society, to obtain the pecuniary 
assistance which I feel assured they will cheerfully give. I should 
advise, that the proposed edition be a reprint of the version 
now^reparing by the Translation Committee of the Ceylon 
Ai\xiliary Bible Society, merely translating the terras at present 
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employed with respect to baptism. To this course*! have ascer- 
tained that no objection will be raised by the editors of the 
version. Preparation should, liowevcr, be made for its revision 
at a future period, as from the circumstances of its origin it can 
scarcely be regarded as sufficiently perfect to become the stand- 
ard version of the Singhalese Church. Especially is this the 
case w'ith the Old Testament now passing through the Press, 
which I understand is simply a rcvisal of the last Bible Society's 
reprint. In the corrections you may think it well to make in 
my future editiop, regard must be had to the original tongues. 
The version ough! to be made as conformable to tlic Hebrew and 
Greek standards, and as literally accurate, as the varying idioms 
erf the languages will allow. It will doubtless be found when 
in use, both in the pulpit and in private, that many suggestions 
for the improvement of the present version in its constructions 
and idioms will occur. These should be recorded and carefully 
considered, in anticipation of the new and revised edition when- 
ever it may be required. 

In conclusion, permit me, my dear brethren, to express my 
grateful thanks for the Christian feeling and affection w ith which 
you uniformly received my suggestions, and for the numberless 
acts of kindness I received at your hands, and from the Christian 
friends at tlic Pettah, during in3»^ sojourn with you. Nor shall 
1 ever forget the warm and affectionate reception accorded me 
l)y the native brethren. If some changes in your plans of mis- 
sionary labour arc now deemed requisite, it is not because other 
methods have not realized much evident good, but simjdy that 
the progress of events, even the very successes with which God 
has favoured your labours and those of your predecessors, have 
rendered a modification of those plans advisable and wise. The 
time is come when we must earnestly endeavour to extend our 
evangelizing agencies still more widely. This, with the con- 
tracted means at our disposal, can only be done by seeking in 
the results of our past operations the means of expansion we 
require. The converts should not merely be recipicn^Tof the 
divine bounty, they ought to furnish the materials for a yet 
wider distribution of the gifts of grace. 
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May you aitd your dear families enjoy botli health and strength 
to bear this burden, and may it be your rich reward to see the 
glory of the Lord spreading rapidly in the beautiful land Avhere 
you arc jirivilcged to dwell as messengers of peace, as licralds of 
kingdom of our Lord. 

I remain, dear Hrethren, 

Yours most truly and affectionately, 

Enw. B. Unhekhill, 

Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
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On 1 (’OIIIVTII. W 51', LAST C'LVrSR. 
DeATU is SA\'VTiLO\\'EI> TJ* IN VKTOUY. 


l?HLOVKi)l’iiiENns AN^i»l?iiETiiREN, — Yolimust :ill IjC {ICqiUlilltCfl 
\\ itli this extraordinary portion of the Apostle Panrs writings, 
and with the line of argument whiidi he pursues. His argu- 
ment is most cunclnsivo, his deductions from it arc most con- 
soling, and the revelations which he adds arc fraught with 
triumphant joy to all wdio, through sincc're faith, become heirs 
of the i>roraiscs. The Apostle, tilled with lofty and over- 
powering thoughts regarding the triumphs of the grace of God, 
tliroiigh the linislicd work of linmaiiuel, breaks forth into strains 
of exalted hope and holy exultation : — “ So, w hen this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put 
on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying that 
is written ‘Death is swallowed iqt in vidonj* O Death, wdicrc 
is thy sting? O Grave, where is thy victory: The sting of 
Dcatli is sill ; and the strength of sin is the law. Put thanks 
be to Goil w^ho givcll’i us ilio victory tbrougb our Tiord Jesus 
Ghrist.” 


I) 



\Vc tiiu>t lliut our remarks upon llic few words elioscii as 
the text will, to a certain extent, open up the whole of this 
subject. May the Lord vouchsafe his enlightening and guiding 
and sanctifying grace, while we endeavour to call your attention 
to the following topics naturally suggested by the passage : — 

1. Death, as a dominant and all-powerful tyrant; and, 
apart from the consolations of the gospel, the king of terro?\s\ 

2. Death subdued, and swallowed up in victory. 

3. The Viet or in this mighty contest nith death. 

And, 1-. Tho»e who shall reap the benefits of his triumphs. 

r. The history of fallen man is the history of the triumphs, 
and despotic reign of Death. ' The wages of sin isdeath.^ The 
breach of Jehovah^s command, — which man had power to kcei), 
but under strong temptation disobeyed, — brought death into 
the world and all our woe. Death, as if impatient to reap 
the extensive harvest before him, commenced his reign by 
snatching, as his first prey, the victim of fraternal malice and 
violence. Sin originated inaligiuuit feelings, — malignant feel- 
ings gave rise to violent deeds — and from Abel’s early fate 
to the wide spread battle-fields of modern days. Death reaps 
the vast harvest of fratricidal violence. The lonely shepherd 
lay in placid slumber on the first field of blood \ but it was the 
slumber of death caused by a brother’s hand ; and his lips seem- 
ed still to say, in meek expostulation. Why hast thou done it, 
my brother ? On the wide spread battle-field, there are thou- 
sands who slumber in the stillness of death. Ilut there arc 
also thousands and tens of thousands, who writhe in the agonies 
of nmrtal suHcring, and whose faces indicate that, here at least. 
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malignity has filled the breasts of both the slayer and the slain. 
Jtis a widespread havoek, a fearful indication of the awful 
cflects of sill, upon those whose physical mcehaiiisni and corpo- 
real power, Avhosc mental faculties, and moral feelings combine 
in attesting that they arc the creatures of God, the workmanship 
of eternal and infinite wisdom. 

But the violence of man to man is not the only weapon wield- 
ed by Death. IFc has yaried means. He Avicldeth the terror 
that stalkcth forth ‘by night ; and dischargeth the arrow that 
(lieth by day. He graspeth the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, and the destiuctiou that wasteth at noon-day. He 
guideth the worm thaf gnaweth in secret, and withereth the 
sw('ct bloom of youth. lie soweth the seeds of those ailments 
which bring on a premature and second childhood, and a life of 
dying ; or which rob advanced years of those faculties and that 
s('lf-comniand which make the aged venerable, and the accepted 
instructors, in wisdom, of men in the vigour of their jirimc. lie 
Miatchcth w ithout mercy the babe from the bosom of the mother 
who iiourishctli it j — he scixctli, in the opening dawn of youth 
and manl^ wisdom, the parent’s hope. He relentlessly cutteth 
down the mightiest among men, in the prime of their years, and 
in the midst of their usefulness, lie sparcth nor age nor sex. 
Youth, beauty, talent, usefulness, distinction, high rank, and high 
character command no respect from Death ; arrest not his 
relentless hand, cpicnch not his certain and unerring shafts. To 
what dc])ths of sorrow may all this indis(;riniinate, and, as it were, 
heartless and unsparing exercise of power lead? AVhat gushing 
fountains of grief arc laid oinju’-' What mourning in secret, 
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of which the world kiiowcih not, and witli whicli the stranger 
iiitermcddleth not ? Hut who can tell the anguish of those who 
sorrow as having no hope? It is true that the human mind 
becomes callous and seared under the depressing inllucnces of 
galling misery, the darkeniug effects of gloomy superstition, 
and the hardening influences of ungodliness, infidelity and 
atheism. Hut where the feelings of humanity are still preserv- 
ed, where the hopes of a future w'orld have been kept alive, or 
freshly and more distinctly awakened, uhe/c there is the felt 
certainty that not only is it appointed to all men once to die, 
but that after death comctli the judgment j what intense, what 
ineffable anguish must fill the hearts 'of sorrowing relatives, 
when it is felt, that au eternal separation has taken place, — or 
feared, that a reunion can be effected only where the worm 
dieth not, and wdierc the fire is not quenched ? 

Alas ! my friends, sin has given to Death dominion not only 
over the body, but also over the soul. There is a spiritual 
death, — a separation of the soul from all communion and inter- 
course with its jMakcr. The soul becomes dead to every holy 
feeling, au utter stranger to godliness. Its energies arc expend- 
ed without any reference to the glory of the Creator, or the possi^ 
bility, nay certainty, of standing before his tribunal at the last day, 
God is not in all its thoughts ; and his glory is no part of its 
aim. All this, unless a change ensue, bringing light and salva- 
tion to the dark(;ncd soul, results in eternal separation from the 
rather of Mercies and the God of Grace ; — a deatli which dictli 
not, the horrors of the fires which arc not quenched. The 
Creator might have left his creatures, universally, to this destiny. 



Though he had done so, liis goodness would have remained 
uninipeacliahlc, and his justice would have been manifested in 
all its grandeur. But his infinite mercy had to be manifested 
also, and this was cfTcctcd in the great remedy provided for 
sinners. Death was overborne, vanquished, and shall ultimately 
be swallowed up in victory. But this brings us to the second 
division of our discourse, in which we consider, — 

1 1. Death subdued and swallowed up in victory. 

The boasted knowledge, and philosophy of ancient Greece 
could not disclose any information to soothe, by the phjasurcs 
of hope, the miseries and suHcrings of fallen men. Universal 
gloom prevailed. They felt themselves to be the victims of a 
certain and unalterable destiny. They must all die; and the 
last obsc(piics might all be pi^rformcd uith minute accuracy, 
according to the received supemtitions, and their manes might 
be considered by the ignorant multitude to rest in peace. But 
yet, all beyond death and the funeral olisequies was a land of 
darkness and desolation; and to every thinking person, any 
thing like rational consolation was utterly wJuiting. The doc- 
trine of the souPs immortality gave rise to many speculations, 
and reasonings, but the utmost that can be said regard i?ig the 
rt':iuU of these might, perhaps, be equally assigned as a reason 
for their having originated : — there was a fond desire, a longing 
after immortality. This, not only led the learned and philoso- 
phic to reason and to theorize ; but it helped them to the con- 
clusions to which they attained. In other words, man instinc- 
tively felt that there was a vital principle within, which the 
dissolution of this mortal frame-work, with all its wonderous 
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and complex machinery could not aflcct. But this amounted 
merely to a surniise. lienee the desire to establish it by proofs ; 
and hence the reasonings of Plato and Cicero and others. An 
authoritative basis of argument was, however, wanting. The 
premises, on which the whole deductions are founded, had their 
origin in the instinctive surmises, and longing desires of man j 
and the deductions, drawn from them, cannot be regarded as 
more certain than the premises from which tlicy How. 

lint liyht and immortality were brouyht to iatjht by the. Goapet, 
what the wisest and loftiest intellects of jdiilosophic men could 
not solve, — what they could not teach with any degree of autho- 
rity, is taught, with clearness and with pow er, by men who had 
no aflinity or intercourse with the learned of Crcecc and Rome. 
The peasants and fishermen of Galilee ; — and, more recently one 
who had spent his youth in studying the subtleties, and endless 
niceties of Jewish law and tradition, and had begun to j)ut forth 
the energies of his manhood, in a vigorous and relentless, hut 
vain attempt to imt down and uproot the growing inllucnce of 
the doctrines of Jesus of Nazareth whom his’followcrs called the 
Clirist: — these mci;^ the peasants and the fishermen, and tlii*? 
Pharisee, the cliild of narrow prejudices, unfold with simplicity 
and authority the mystery of death, disclose the awful fate 
of those who arc unrcscucd from liis power, — but at the same 
time clearly reveal how Death has been dc[)rivcd of his sting, and 
the grave of his victory. The effects of sin have been coun- 
teracted. The reign of Death over the soul, where the soid 
seeks for deliverance, may be siicccwsfully resisted, and made 
altogether to terminate. Oidy the willing sla\c.:> of sin need be 
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tlic thralls aiul victims of Death. The tyrant hath ^still power 
over^our mortal bodies, but the very cxereisc of this power 
brings to an end his own dominion ; for, all beyond, to those 
who receive the Gospel and its means of grace, is peace and joy, 
— faith becomes the vision of incfliiblc glory, hope brightens to 
the enjoyment of unspeakable blessedness, and love sheds around 
its universal influcnee«», in the brightness of eternal day. Even 
on this side the grave all is changed, the gloom of doubt gives 
way before the brigjitness of hope aw'akencd by tlic disclosures 
of the Gospels and Epistles : And the fearful thought, which, 
ever and anon, as the cojistnenee was aroused, tilled the whole 
soul with anguish and dismay, — the w'agcs of sin is Death, — 
Death temporal, spiritual and eternal, — gives way before the 
bhjssed assurance that the gift of God is eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lonl. The comforted soul then takes up the 
language of the fervid Apostle, and exclaims, in the joy of free- 
dom from Death’s terrors, and Death’s everlasting agonies ; — 
O death ! where thy sting ? O grave ! where is thy victory ? The 
sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law, but 
thanks be to God w'ho gi^cth ns the victory, through our Ijord 
Jesus Christ. 

There is perceptible in these disclosures of scripture, a cha- 
racteristic of our holy faith, which, perhaps, is but little thought 
of, by many. In the first division of our subject we have 
endeavoured to describe the great and crowning calamity which 
liangs over the destiny of fallen man. The second division dis- 
closes the source whence, in his hopelessness, man can derive 
eouifort and peace, and have his thoughts raised even to the 
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assured liopc of everlasting life. Is tlicrc not, in all this, some- 
thing so exactly suited to man's necessities and circumsti^ccs, 
a plan so prepared of design, as it were, to bring peace and hope 
to his troubled and despairing soul, as to constitute an internal, 
and self-evidencing proof that he who constructed the plan of 
salvation which the Gospel propounds, is He who kiiowcth tlie 
heart and tricth the reins of the children of men ? And is it not 
upon evidence such as this, that many a humble believer rests 
all his Lopes for time and eternity ? lie capnot cut cr upon tlu* 
philosophy or the literature of the subject ; but he feels that he 
is a sinner estranged from God, and in danger of the fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indignation from the justly 
offended Judge. lie beholds in the Gospel a remedy which 
exactly meets his ease. It tells him that Christ came to seek and 
to save them that arc lost ; — ^that God so loved the world that 
he sent his only begotten Son, that xvhosoevcr bclievetli in him 
should not perish but have everlasting life ; — that as many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God, 
— even to them that believe in his name : — whosoever belicvcth 
in him is not cond Mnned. It tells him that Jesus is the resur- 
rection and the life, — ^thc way and the truth and the life, and 
that He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but for the sins of the whole world. It tells him that there is 
no salvaLiori in any other; for there is none other name iiiidcr 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved. J Ic con • 
setpicntly feels that here is u refuge and resting place for his 
soul, and like blind llartinicus, he comes, in simple and huiuhle 
faith, and assured of the Saviour’s willingness and power, cries 
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out, in the earnestness of his spirit. Have mercy on me, thou 
son of David, 

III. But these remarks already bring distinctly before our 
minds the great Agent in achieving this conquest of Death. To 
many it may appear superfluous to call attention to the Saviour 
as the great Author and Finisher of our faith, in a separate head 
of discourse. But \vc confess that, in our humble opinion, the 
error in this respect is myst frequently on the other side. There 
is, in general, too little distinct allusion to the Redeemer, in 
])rcaching of the benefits and hopes conferred on man by the 
system of grace and salvation, propounded in the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God. In* the inspired record it is different. The 
scriptures constantly ascribe every result, so far as the rescue of 
nian is concerned, to the saving grace of God in Christ Jesus our 
I iord. The gift of God is eternal XxiCfthrough Jems Christ our Lord, 
'I’hanks he to God who givctli us the victory, Ihroutjh our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Tlicsc, and many similar passages, bring distinctly 
before us the glory of our Lord in achieving our deliverance. 
There was a cont(;st with the ^lowers of hell and the grave, lie 
maintained that contest, Jind bruised Satan under his feet, and 
nnule the grave the a\'cnuc to eternal life. At length the graves 
shall give up their dead. The bodies that slumber in the tomb shall 
rise. " The dead shall be raised incorruptible,” and those who 
live on earth, when the trumpet sounds ** shall be changed.” “ For 
this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality. So when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the saying that was written, Death is 
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swallowed np in victory/' But all this is the work of Immanuel. 
He finished transgression and made an end of sin and brought 
in everlasting righteousness. He led captivity captive, and 
ascended up into glory. He now reigns Supreme : and '' he must 
reign, till he hath put all enemies under his feet ; and the last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is Death." Death and heU shaU 
be cast into the lake of fire. This is the second Death." The 
whole, from first to last, is the achievement of Christ. To him 
be the glory and the praise. He hath humbled himself that we 
might be exalted. He hath died that we may live, Forasmuch, 
then, as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, He also 
himself likewise took part of the same;* that through Death he 
might destroy him that had the power of Death, that is, the 
Devil, and deliver them who, through fear of Death, were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage." 

Let me entreat you, my friends, to acknowledge the glory of 
Christ, and to receive Him in all the majesty and perfection of 
His mediatorial character, llemember his strong crying and 
tears, and the sweat which fell as great drops of blood upon the 
ground. Bemember the mental agony which led him to exclaim 
" My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death." And fail 
not to turn your thoughts to the mysterious scene on Calvary, 
when He who had wielded the power of Omnipotence, and con- 
strained the elements to obey him, cried in the extremity of his 
agony, " My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me." His 
soul was made an offering for sin. Satan, Death and Hell, 
exulted in imaginary triumph. But it was only for a brief space. 
The heel of the woman's seed was wounded ; but the serpent's 



head waa bruised. Death and Hell were led captive and when 
Messiah shall come in the glorj of his Kingdom, surrounded with 
his holy angels, and shall sit upon the throne of his kingdom, for 
judgment, then shall Death be finally vanquished; and the saints 
of God shall beam forth in the brightness of eternal joy, and the 
great theme of theis heavenly songs shall be, the glory of the 
Lamb, the praises of Immanuel. '' Thou wast slain and hast 
redeemed us to God by ^thy blood, out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, find nation, and hast made us unto our God 
kings and priests ; and we shall reign on earth.'' ** Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon 
the tlirone, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever." We cannot 
too stedfastly look to Christ. We cannot too liighly exalt his 
name. We cannot over-estimate the importance of his work on 
behalf of man. O resist not his calls of mercy. Enter into 
union with him. There is safety, peace, hope, and eternal life 
in no other. But, 

IV. Who are those who shall reap the benefits of his glori- 
ous triumphs ? Not the fearful, not the unbelieving, not the abo- 
minable, not murderers, whoremongers, and sorcerers, not idola- 
ters, not liars. ** These shall have their part in the lake which 
burueth with fire and brimstone ; which is the second death." 
Not those who trust in their own righteousness, and with presump- 
tuous profanity, seek to modify the gospel, in order that it may 
correspond with their own proud imt^inations, and precon- 
ceived, though unfounded, opinions. Not those who conform 
to the world, and seek to amalgamate things that are utterly 
irrecoucilcoble, by endeavouring to associate Christ with Belial, 
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and to mi^c the pure system of gospel-morality acceptable to 
godless worldlings by divesting it of its holiness. Man cannot 
partake of the rich provision procured for him^ and secured to 
him^ by Christy until he submit to the laws of the kingdom. 
He must first become as a little child. The loftiest intellectual 
power must bow down from the heights of its pride/ and submit 
in lowly humility to be taught the first principles of godliness, — 
implicit reliance for pardon on the merits of our glorious Imma- 
nuel, and for sanctifying grace on the indf enccs of His Spirit. 
The most benevolent and the most generous among the sons of 
Adam, must place no reliance upon their benevolence and gene- 
rosity ; because these virtues may reigir and hold their kindly 
influence over a mind utterly devoid of holiness. It is only 
where Divine and irresistible grace has led the soul to Me 
refuge in Christ j it is only where the Spirit of the living God 
has produced a new creature, and hav’ng convinced the world- 
ling of sin, and its consequent misery hath renewed the will, 
and given a new bent to all the energies of the soul ; it is only 
where sin is loathed as exceeding hateful in the sight of God, 
and holiness earnestly sought after, as that without which no 
man shall see God, — that true religion can have its scat in the 
heart. The sinner must come to Christ, as one who is heavy 
laden, a slave under the tyranny of sin and death ; as one who 
desires to become, by the rene’^ing grace of God in Christ Jesus, 
a servant of righteousness unto holiness,-— to be made a branch 
in the Vine which is Christ, that being purified of the Father, he 
may have the fruits unto holiness, and the end everlasting life, 
lie must be willing to receive every blessing, not as the reward 
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of his doings but as the gift of God, through faith in the only 
Mediator. 

The humblest peasant may receive the privileges of Imma- 
nucFs blood' bought triumph ; and the proudest monarch is not 
excluded from them. The moat illiterate and untutored of the 
human family may become a partaker of the inheritance of the 
saints; and the most profound philosopher is not debarr^ 
from the privileges free^ offered to all. But the peasant, the 
monarch ; the illiterate, and he who soars to the highest points 
of this world’s philosophy, must come on common grounds. 
They must come as sinners, as those who have every thing to 
lourn, as regards the way of salvation. They must come, wish- 
ing to sec Jesus, — desirous to be taught by Him who alone 
tcaclicth savijigly and unto knowledge, — desirous of relying 
implicitly upon his atonement, finished and perfect in all things ; 
— desirous of casting themselves upon his intercessory power, 
and of approaching the throne of the eternal as humble suppli- 
ants, ill his name. They must look to Immanuel os their Spiri- 
tual Head, their Captain of Salvation and their King. How 
else can they be rescued from the thraldom of Death and Hell ? 
How else can they maintain the contest they must wage with 
the powers of darkness? How else become more than con- 
querors, and triumph with Immanuel ? O friends I what en- 

i 

couragement. I will give unto him that is athirst of the foun- 
tain of the water of life freely. He that .overcometh shall inherit 
all things ; and I will be his God, and he shall be my son.’’ 
The Lord make you athirst aud bring you to the fountain of 
living waters. The Lord enable you all to overcome, through 
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the grace that is in^Christ Jesus our Lord ; that you may be 

i 

sons and daughters of the Most High^ and partakers of the 
Heavenly, the unfading glory. 

But I will not, now, further enlarge on these topics; — a 
special instance of the blessed effects of God’s all-powerful grace, 
demands our notice this day. A patriarch has lately been 
removed from the midst of us, and considering his standing as a 
public professional man, and the connection which he has all 
along had with this congregation ; considering also his age and 
charncter, It is highly proper that some public allusion should 
be made to him. And there is a special reason why allusion 
should be made to him in tliis congregation. Not only was he 
one of the very earliest adherents to the Free Church in Cal- 
cutta; but you are aware, my brethren, that our venerable 
friend died an elder of the Free .Church. He was elected one 
among the first set of elders, appointed in the congregation here, 
while John Macdonald was oiliciating pastor ; and, as long as 
he was able, he attended the meetings of both Session and Pres- 
bytery. But, after his infirmities increased, feeling that he 
could not aid his brethren, eithe^ in active work, or in delibera- 
tion, he begged to be released from the duties of an elder in this 
congregation ; to which request the Session acceded, feeling that 
thereby the mind of their venerable coadjutor would be released 
from a painful feeling of responsibility. 

For myself, 1 freely epufess, that 1 have irresistibly cherished, 
towards that noble and stately old man, feelings of the profoundest 
veneration ; not unaccompanied with deepest sympathy with him 
in his many trials, and bodily infirmities. And 1 feel assured that 
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many among ns have cherished similar feelings. Simon Nicolson 
vas no ordinary man. In his better days, he possessed the highest 
order of intellectual power, an^ rose to the highest place in a 
profession where there are many competitors. In his later 
years, he has, in a great measure been laid aside from profess 
nonal occupation ; hut, in this, we recognize the gracious hand 
of a merciful and ever-gracious God. Unfitted for the active 
duties of his profession, ^d freed from the incessant labours of 
a widely extended ipedical practice, he had more time for genial 
intercourse with li domestic circle, and for conversation and 
reflection on the subjects of highest concern to man. We have 
every reason to believe that the opportunities and privileges 
thus vouchsafed were not in vain ; and that the man of powerful 
intellectual grasp, bowed with the humility of a little child to 
the blessed intimations of the gospel of the grace of God. 

Simon Nicolson first saw the light of day, about twenty-two 
years before the close of last century, in the quiet seclusion of one 
of our Scottish manses. He was born in the manse of Kiltarlity, 
one of the very large parishes which constitute the county of 
Inverness. Of this Parish, his father was minister ; and we 
believe that his grandfather had occupied the same position. 
In this secluded highland Parish, no doubt his boyish and many 
of his youthful days were spent ; and doubtless he often roamed 
abroad among the sublime specimens of Scottish scenery which 
are there presented to the eye of the admiring spectator, soft- 
ened, chastened, and made more impressive by being combined 
with the beauteous rural scenery of the lower woodlands, and 
fertile straths. He must have left his native Parish at an early 
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age, to prOBeente liis studies in the noble profession to which lie 
liad devoted himself. His medical education, we understand, 
was commenced under a practi^ner in the town of Invemess. 
But he must soon have removed to London, to pursue his studies 
under the great masters of medical science in that capital. He 
became a member of the Boyal College of Surgeons, at an early 
age ; for we have reason to believe that he was in practice in 
London, and had attained to a high medical reputation, even 
before he received an appointment for Indian His appointment 
to the Medical Service of the Hon'ble E. I.%. was dated some- 
time in 1805 ; but, for reasons connected with his engagement as 
private Surgeon to the then- Duke of Portland, he was allowed to 
remain in England, for nearly two years after the date of his com- 
mission. He consequently arrived in India in 18(f7, in the !29th 
year of his age. Thus has this venerable man been spared to move 
out and in among the society of this Capital for almost half a 
century ; for, with the exception of a short time spent at the 
Cape, all, or nearly all the period of his long residence in 
India, was passed in this city, in great usefulness and much 
benevolence; and in the possession of a powerful influence, 
which he invariably exercised wdth great soundness of judg- 
ment, and much disinterestedness for the welfare of others. 
The eminence to which he attained in his profession is known to 
all, who can remember him before the infirmities of age catno 
upon him. Many instances could be given of the almost intuitive 
perception, with which, in the diagnosis of disease, he could fix, 
with precision, on the radical ailment ; but this is not the place 
for such details. Suffice it to say, that the lives and usefulness 
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of many in India have been^ under God, prolonged 1^ the judi- 
cious and skilful treatment of our departed venerable friend. 
And let it not be forgotten that within what appeared to many, 
at first sight, a somewhat stern and haughty exterior, there beat 
one of the kindest, most generous and benevolent of human 
hearts. Simon Nicolson in the discharge of his professional 
duties was ready at every call ; and, at least since we remember, 
set apart a portion of ewy day, during which his consulting 
room was open to alk comers ; who gratuitously received, if their 
circumstances required it, the benefit of his high professional 
skUl. 

The able discharge of Ids professional duties, and the benefits 
conferred upon the community by his high medical attainments 
and skill have been most kindly and honourably mentioned, by 
the most exalted personage in this vast portion of tlic British 
empire. Some short time ago, when our venerable friend inti- 
mated his desire to be released from the duties of Superintending 
Surgeon of the General Hospital, the most Noble the Marquis of 
i^alhousic most generously and kindly addressed to him a private 
letter, in which, in his Lordshiji’s own classic and expressive style, 
the Senior Surgeon’s services were acknowledged in the kindest 
and most gratifying manner. Again, when he had resigned his 
appointment, and retired into private life, only a few days before 
his death, the Hon’ble the President of the Council of India, 
in Council, was pleased to forward to him a similar document, 
acknowledging his great and long services, in the highest and 
most commendatory terms. 

But it is more within our sphere to speak of the venerable 
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man as a.ckild of God, a converted man; for such we have the 
strongest evidence for believing him to have been. Yet, alas ( 
during many years of his life, he seems, to have paid little atten- 
tion to religious duties, and to have lived forgethil of God, and 
of the only way of eternal life and salvation. However, while 
yet in the full possession of his mental and bodily energies, he 
seems to have been graciously led, by a succession of circum- 
stances, to think seriously of these the most important of all 
subjects of consideration. Mrs. Nicolson fhad gone to Europe, 
and returned with his daughter, who had completed her educa- 
tion, and came to rejoin the family circle jn India. Both of these 
ladies possessed, although the younger liras yet but in her youth, a 
more than ordinary share of sound sense, and high religious prin- 
ciple. ^eir influence had a most benefleial eflcct upon his mind 
and led him to attend the house of God. In the beginning of ' 
1838, John Macdonald, who had several years been a minister of 
the gospel in London, and was the son of one of the most distin- 
guished of our Scottish Highland Ministers, arrived at Calcutta 
as a Missionary to the heathen. Circumstances which need not 
be detailed here, led to Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald's being fre- 
quent visitors at the house of our departed friend ; and, on one 
occasion, to their staying there for some days. The aged physi- 
cian, for he was then about threescore years of age, formed a 
sincere and lasting attachment to the young Missionary, and 
admired the consistency of his conduct, and the piety of his 
conversation, and eagerly drank in his words. The merciful 
One thus prepared the way for the gentle and gradual working 
of truth upon the mind of one who alas ! while healing others 
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had long delayed to come^ himself, to the Physician of souls, to 
be healed of his spiritual maladies, and receive rest and peace 
for his soul. 

After a few short years came the disruption of the Church of 
Scotland, and the consequent movement in the Scottish Missions 
in India ; both of which events are yet fresh in the remembrance 
of us aU. Simon Nicolson and his himily were among the first 
to come forward, as avowed adherents of the Free Church. And 
no sooner did he understand what the determination of the Mis> 
sionaries here was, than, fearing lest pecuniary embarrassments 
might at once ensue, he placed at their disposal a large sum, with 
the assurance that more ifould at once be forthcoming, if required. 
This sum was afterwards, with his consent, divided between the 
funds of the local Free Church, which it was immediately deter- 
mined to institute, and the funds of the mission which now 
unitedly became the mission of the Free Cliurch of Scotland, 
lie w'as one of the first in Calcutta to sign adherence to the Free 
(;!hurch, and so long as he was able, took an active part in tlio 
organization and up-building of this congregation ; and to tlic 
day of his death he was one of the most liberal subscribers to 
the Funds of the Free Church Mission ; besides contributing 
linndreds of volumes to its Institution Library. 

For nearly four years after the disruption, our venerable 
friend enjoyed the ministry and private friendship of John 
Macdonald ; and so deep an impression do many of the remarks, 
spoken to him by my late beloved colleague, seem to have made, 
that he retained the recollection of them to his dying hour. Some 
here, may remember the very instructive and impressive discourse 
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delivered by Mr. Macdonald on the occasion of Mr. MackaiFs 
admission to his charge here. The due old man had that dis- 
course printed at his own expense ; and some may remember 
with what bland dignity and delight he distributed it to the 
retiring congregation^ with his own hand. 

But before this period^ he had been sorely tried in the death 
of his eldest son^ an able and promising officer^ who fell in the 
battle of Ferozshahar. Soon after thc^ arrival of Mr. Mackail, 
the constitution of our venerable friend begaii to show a tendency 
to that severe disease^ which ultimately laid him aside from’ 
active life. Ere the end of August 1817 he had a severe shock 
of paralysis^ so that^ when his friend*, John Macdonald, also 
fell ill, he was unable to go to see him ; and when that servant of 
God was summoned away, his aged friend sorrowed for him as 
for a son ,* and ceased not to indicate his affection and interest 
in him even to the last. 

A few months later, another and a still severer trial befel 
him in the death of Mrs. Nicolson, after a severe and protracted 
illness. But spiritually, we believe, all tliesc changes did him 
good and tended to bring liim nearer to the source of light and 
life. After he was unable regularly to attend church, Mr. 
Mackail used to visit him regularly on Mondays and had 
scripture reading and prayer with him. But, doubtless, it 
was from the daily converse he had with the members of his 
own family that he derived, latterly, the greate.st benefit; and 
he himself towards the close of his life, read scarcely any 
other book than the Bible, and some treatises containing short 
portions of truth, as for instance, Groomers little Things. 
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As he approached the close of his career, he seemed to in- 
crease in simple faith and humble reliance on the Bedeemer ; 
and the slightest allusion to divine mercy and grace as freely 
offered in the gospel almost always affected him to tears ; and 
often would he say, when hearing a remark on the gospel pro- 
vision, in conversation, or when something was read to him. 
Aye, John Macdonald used to tell me so. 

It seems as if his merciful Father had spared him through 
the feebleness of the last seven or eight years, that he might 
mature him more and more for departing and being with Christ, 
^hich is far better. 

Often, during his last days, did he signify that his whole 
reliance was upon the blessed Redeemer ; and, mercifully saved 
from bodily pain or any suffering of any kind, exhausted nature 
seemed gradually to ebb, until he fell asleep in Jesus, so imper- 
ceptibly, that it was some time before his aetual departure could 
be ascertained. He had some days previously, left kind messages 
for his son and daughter who you know are both in Europe. 

INIy friends, few among us can expect to attain to our venerable 
friend's period of life. Nay, we know not what a day or an hour 
may bring forth. Lot us then give all diligence to make our 
calling and election sure. Let us redeem the time, because the 
days arc evil ; and we know not what shall be on the morrow. 
Rut we know that our Redeemer liveth, and that he is mighty 
to sa>’c. Rlesscd be God, who giveth us the victory through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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PREFACE 


The following papers appeared originally in the Calcutta - Chris- 
tian Observer, and are now republished at tho request of tho Com- 
mittee of the Calcutta Auxiliary Biblo Society. Tho name of th'o 
papers defines tho idea of the Compiler. She does not profess that 
they form a complete history of Biblical Translations in India ; they 
are simply Contributions to such a history: and it is her hope 
that they will be useful also to tho future historian of Missions 
in India, and will serve to preserve tho memory of many humble 
and faithful men, whcfso w'ork was not of a character to attract 
much public notice. 

There arc some errors in the papers which tho Compiler readily 
acknowledges and corrects. The Tamul population, which at page 3 
is stated at six millions, probably exceeds ten millions ; Dr. Bottler 
who is stated at page 7 to have assisted Ehouius in 1835, is incor- 
rectly staled to have assisted Fabricius as early as 1774 ; and the 
follow ing extract from a letter written by tho Rev. C. B. Lewis 
to tho Calcutta Christian Observer in January last, corrects an im- 
portant error relativ(j to tho Toloogoo Scriptures. 

“ In tho interesting account of tho Toloogoo Scriptures, printed 
in your issue for July last, it is stated that after tlio translation of 
the New Testamenl by Schultzo in 1727, the manuscript of w'liich 
w ns lost, no other was attempted until 1800. This is not correct ; 
and the facts which escaped the writer of tho * Contributions’ Jiro 
so well worthy of btfing had in remembrance, that I am induced to 
transcribe them from tho Evangelical and Missionary Magazuies for 
17nc, and to oAVr them to you. 

“ They are eojiiahicd in extracts from two letters written in 
April and SepI ember, 1795, by Captain Dodds, a native of Scotland, 
and an odiccr in Iho East India Company’s Service, on the Madras 
Jilstablisliment. They w’^ero addressed to his relatives in Loudon, 
and are as follows : — ^ 

“ ‘ Tt will give you satisfaction, I am sure, to be iulbrmud, that 1 
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am engaged, at present, in translating part of the IIolj Scripture 
into the Gentoo language,* for the use, I hope, of my fellow-men 
in this country. This language, together with the Malabar, has 
employed me sinco 1 came last out of the Held. Those studies I 
prosecute with what would bo called by many a very strange and 
outre view — ^not iu the hope of any great worldly advantage ; but in 
the ambition of having the honour to contribute my mite also to- 
wards diffusing the knowledge of our blessed Saviour, among a tribe 
who are ignorant that lie is the liedeemer of men, who gave his 
life a ransom for all, and made atonement with his blood for the sins 
of the world.’ 

“ ’ 1 must acquaint you with another scheibo in my head, which 
will perhaps keep me a little longer in this country, after every 
other point is adjusted. E think I have already mentioned to you, 
that 1 was engaged in translating the ^ew Testament into the 
Gentoo language, in the design, if possible, of dispersing it among 
the tribes who use this tongue. For so good a work as this, 1 am 
sure you will bo content to allow me a little more leave of absence : 
and if 1 can but accomplish it, I shall return to you with ten times 
more satisfaction ; conscious of my having done at least some good 
in my generation, and leaving, porliaps, a permanent memorial of 
my desire to propagate the knowledge of our Saviour’s religion 
behind me. The Bible has been long ago translated iuto the Mala- 
bar language, commonly spoken in the south of Madras ; to tlic nortli 
of which all use the former language ; and therefore wc must do what 
we can, to give them also the knowledge of so precious a doctrine. 

* 1 have already done several of the books, and in about a year 
from this may accomplish the rest. Thus I strive to make good my 
dear uncle’s saying, (the lute Dr. Caverhill,) who interpreted my 
destination for this country, as my being designed by God to bear 
the light of the glorioiis Oo^pel to the regions of idolatry and 
paganism. Perhaps it is presumptuous in me to think thus highly 
of myself. Pray for me, my dear mother, to God, that ho would 
enable me to carry through my plan on this bead ; and 1, wanting 
nothing more of this world, would not then care what might become 
of me; being kept from evil, and rejoicing in the hope set before me. 
For indeed, this world is all vanity, it mattq^s but little how it goes.* 

* So the Teloogoo or Telinga was then asually called by Earoiieans. 
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“ A very melancholy interest is imparted to the latter extract, 
by tho fact that the death of Captain Dodds took place al)out seven 
days after it was written. I have not been able to meet with any 
additional inibrmatiou concerning this excellent man, or tho work 
which so fully occupied his heart. Probably, after his death, his 
Centoo manuscripts were burned, as so much waste paper. But 
the simple fact, that there was a man who so laboured for the con- 
version of the Teloogoos sixty years ago, should impart pleasure to 
tho mind of every Christian reader; and tho diligenco and zeal 
which his conduct manifested, are well adapted to provoke many 
who enjoy far greater facilities for usefulness in the present day.” 

The statement at ^age 89, that tlio ancient Persian version of tho 
four (lospels and Pentateuch, vrliich is used iu the Polyglott, is 
scarcely intelligible even in Persia, appears to require qualification ; 
for llciiry Martyn writing to his faithful friend David' Brown from 
Sheraz, in June 1811, said, “ At Bombay I sliowcd Moollah Foeroz, 
the most learned man there, tho three Persian translations, namely, 
tho Polyglolt’s, and Sahat’s two. lie disapproved of them all. At 
Biishiro which is in Persia, the man of the greatest name was Sied 
llosyii. Of the three, he liked Sabat’s Persian best, but said, it seem- 
ed written by an Indian. On my arrival at this place I produced my 
specimens once more ; Sabat’s Persian W'as mucli ridiculed ; sarcastic 
remarks w'cre made on tlie fondness for fine words so remarkablo 
in ImliaiiB, who seem to think that hard words make tine writing. 
Jlis Persic also was presently cast aside, and to my no small 
surprise the old despised Polyglott was not only spoken of as 
superior to tlio rest, but it was asked, ‘ What fault is found iu 
tliis ? This is the language wo speak.’ The king has also signified 
that it is Ins wish that as little Arabic as possible may bo employed 
in tlio papers presented to him. So that simple Persian is likely 
to become more and more fiisbionable. This is a change favourable 
certainly to our glorious cause.” 

On the subject of tho Serampore versions, tho Compiler of these 
papers has reason to fear that there will be somo dilferonco of 
opinion, and this probably will continue, till a full and satisfactory 
history of the Seramporo Mission is published. A friend whoso 
knowledge of Biblical t|anslatioii8 iu India entitles his cqiiniou to 
groat weight, thus writes on the subject ; — 
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“ I have only oxamhied the Bengali version somewhat extensively, 
and the SaCiiscrit version occasionally. My impression concerning 
both is, that tliey are doctrinaDy faithful, but deficient in taste. 
Beading them is unpleasant, like walking over a ploughed field. 
Their want of taste frequently goes so fiir, as to make them 
obscure. 

'^As these two must be supposed to bo the best of all Dr. 
Carey’s versions, I suppose it would be hard to praise the others, 
which were nearly all based upon either of these two, and written 
in languages with which Dr. Carey’s acquaintance was so imperfect, 
that he could only judge of their general faithfulness, and not of 
exact correctness — much less aceoptablenpss ^of style. I confess, 
liowevcr, that I always thought Dr. Carey know also Marathi well, 
at least much better than would appear from the observations in 
tliesc papers, which I suppose are based upon information recently 
obtained from Bombay. I believe that as to iiliom (not to accuracy), 
the Oriya version is the best of all. Even now it is by smne 
preferred to Dr. Sutton’s, although the latter is unquestionably 
a great improvement upon it. The Assamese version of the Old 
Testament is also said to be very much bettor than that oftho 
New. 

“ There can be no doubt that qiiantily w'as preferred to quality by 
the Seramporo Missionaries ; and that some of their versions, in 
the provincial dialects of llindui, like Srinagar, Kemaon, &c. wore 
hardly called for, as these are 1 believe only spoken dialects of very 
limited extent, whilst the few people who can read or write them, 
are also able to read or write llindui. 

“ But the writer of these jnapers has hardly been sufliciently aw’are 
of the very great use of these imperfect Seramporc versions, when 
viewed as temporary substitutes for better ones, which did not yet 
exist. Dr. Carey’s leading idea was to supply versions, imperfect in* 
deed, and perhaps hastily made, but still sufficiently faithful, to servo 
the purpose for a time, until more competent translators should find 
time to execute better ones. In Dr. Carey’s correspondence, or 
rather in the Memoirs of translations, this view’ of the case is 
repeatedly set forth. And it will not, and cannot, be denied that 
tho event has proved its correctness. 1 ,can only speak of the 
Bengali, the Oriya and the Assamese, on tho strength of cither 
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personal observation or trustworthy oral testimony. Up to tho 
close of 1845, Dr. Carey’s version was tho only one tha^ existed of 
the entire Old Testament in Bengali. Exactly tlie same may bo said 
of tho Oriya. In Assam tho American Missionaries have only just 
commenced the Old Testament, and are still using the Serampore 
version. I believe extensive inquiry would lead to similar results 
with regard to other versions, such as tlie Teloogoo, the Canaresc, 
and perhaps even the Marathi. The three versions first named, at 
all events, have been very useful, and were endeared to many native 
Christians, notwithstanding their imperfections. 1 believe if any 
copies of Dr. Carey’s Bengali Bible were now available, they would 
even now, by some, b^ quite as highly prized as Dr. Yates’s, though 
the latter is admitted to bo more readily intelligible. In Orissa, 
the late Mr. Lacey, to tho very last, used only Dr. Carey’s version, 
even when his own wab nearly the only complete copy known to 
exist. 

“ Dr. Hrarshman’s Chinese Bible, although not free from material 
imperfections, is now gradually being acknowledged to have possess- 
ed greater intrinsic merit than Dr. Morrison’s. But unfortunate- 
ly, those who arc anxious to consult it now, can no longer succeed 
in obtaining complete copies. I question whether a dozen arc now 
known to exist. 

“ J will just add, that Dr. Carey thought that copies of the 
Scriptures, in the languages of countries not yet accessible to 
Missionaries, might be carried into those countries by natives 
visiting Calcutta or Bombay, or fairs like those at Ilurdwar or 
Hajeepore, and might thus prove the pioneers of the gospel in 
such countries. The copy of the Pushtoo N. T. found by Major 
Edwardes, (see page 122) afibrds one illustration of the correctness 
of this supposition ; whilst the Assamese version, undertaken long 
before Assam was open^ has really proved a great blessing to many. 
The hitter instance shows that it was well that thoso good men did 
not always wait until a country w£^ open, before commencing with 
their work.” 

It is well also to remember, that whatever may have been tho 
recent opinion as to any of the Serampore versions, the “ Memoirs” 
respecting them, which ^woro periodically published by the Seram- 
pure Missionaries, contain many remarkable contemporaneous tes- 
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timonics to tlic intelligibility of many of tlio translations ; and that 
some, like the l^rij Biisba, were undertaken on the strongest evidence 
of their apparent necessity and probable usefulness. And the energy 
and zeal of tho Seratnporo brethren in undertaking so much, un- 
doubtedly had a wide and groat effect. Many were first stirred up 
to devote themselves to Missions, by the perusal of the accounts 
from Serainporo; and a glance now, at Dr. Carey’s Manuscript 
Comparative Dictionary, in tho Library of the Scramporo College, 
will suffice to show the extraordinary cfiaractor of tho labours 
of that excellent and remarkable man ; and there is abundant 
evidence that Marshman and Ward Were equally indefatigable 
They attempted great things, and expected ^ great things ; and if, 
in some respects, their usefuliicss fell short of their hopes as well 
as of their desires, they have left bchiud them a record, which 
well may animate succeeding geiiemtious of Christians, and cause 
many to lament their own shortcomings. 

It is possible that some readers w'ill detect omissions in these 
papers ; and tho Compiler has already been informed of one : — the 
publication by tho German Missionaries at Tellichery in 1850, of 
an Edition of 1000 copies of tho Proverbs, in Malayalim, and in 
1851 of 500 copies, is not mentioned. But nothing of tlie kind 
has been intentionally omitted. The Compiler has desired and endea- 
voured to record faithfully, all tlio work that ha^ been accomplished 
in Biblical translations in the country ; but it has been impossible to 
do full justice to the self-denial, zeal, patience, and faith, which have 
been manifested in these undertakings. In this climato, such labour 
is frequently very arduous, but these papers show that it has been 
carried on, often, amidst sickness and tho pressure of other duties, 
and persevered in, amidst sore discouragements, and, accomplish- 
ed in a remarkable spirit of lowliness and humility. If then, those 
imperfect records stir up others to similar devotedness, or sustain 
the faith of any who now, peradventuroj are for a season in 
bondage through manifold temptations ; if they increase tho love of 
any, to that Word* which so many good men have laboured to make 
known to others, in their native tongues ; or if, directly or indirectly, 
they awaken a more zealous, prayerful, and sclf-deny Uig interest in 
India Missions, the Compiler will feel that her labour is abundantly 
rewarded. 
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*' In the word of a king there is power,” said the wise man 
ill days of old ; and the truth of his remark is confirmed, when 
we read of a large and mighty heathen eity being led to humi- 
liation and repentance by the proclamation in it of one single 
message from the King of kings. Could wo have seen the 
prophet of Gath-hepher stand up iu the streets of Nineveh, that 
exceeding great city, wliose wickedness had gone up before God, 
and could we have heard him cry, ** yet forty days, and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown,” should wc, judging by human probabi- 
lities, have expected the result that fallowed? Nay, would we 
not rather have exclaimed that he was wasting his strength 
for nought and iu vain ? Nevertheless his word had power to 
move the inl^abitants of that godless city, from the monarch 
on his thronv\ to the meanest of his subjects. What was it 
then, that gave such efficacy to Jonah's message? The simple 
fact that that message was the word of God. It was the sword 
of the Spirit ; and wielded by His Almighty arm, it proved a 
weapon, mighty indeed tlirough God to the casting down of 
the strongholds of sin and of Satan. That weapon is now 
entrusted to us, for the Lord Jesus commanded his disciples, 
** Go ye into all the trorld and preach the gospel to every 
creature,” “ teaching them to observe all things, whatsoever 
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I have commanded you.” It is the same now, as it was in the 
days of ifonah. Its keen edge has not been blunted by the 
lapse of time, but it has been rather rendered sharper, for it 
is now a two-edged sword — one edge being that of deserved 
wrath, and the other that of super abounding, undeserved love. 
It is a sword against us, if we be not on the Lord's side ; but it 
is a sword for ns and put into our hands, if we be his people. 
‘Gurnal quaintly remarks that when the word is translated, 
the sword is drawn out of its scabbard. We propose consider- 
ing in a few brief sketches, what has 'been done in this heathen 
land, to put this drawn sword into the hands of those who 
have hitherto been unarmed, and who have been led captive 
by Satan at the pleasure of his will. It may be that, in review- 
ing the past, we may be led to remember what yet remains to 
be done, and so may be stirred up to be more diligent and 
sealous in doing what we can, to enable others to read, each in 
his own tongue, the wonderful works of God ; and thus to 
attain to the knowledge of Him, who was, and is, the Word 
of God. 

The Dutch were the first of the European nations, who 
translated any portion of the Scriptures into any of the lan- 
guages of the East. In 1631, they translated some of the 
Psalms into the Formosan language, and in the same century 
they translated Matthew's gospel into Portuguese, and from 
that into Tamul for the use of the inhabitants of Northern 
Ceylon. We shall therefore commence with — 

The Tamul Scriptures. 

In 1688, the translation of the New Testament into Tamul 
and Singalese was commenced, and in 1691', that of the Old 
Testament. They were not however regularly carried on, and 
were nut finished till nearly the end of the 1 8th century, when 
the whole of the New Testament and a great part of the Old 
Testament was printed. 

In 1706, the Danish missionaries Ziegenbalg and Plutschow 
arrived, and in 1708, Zicgenbalg commenced the translation of 
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the New Testament into Tamul. This was the first attempt to 
give the natives of India the Bible in their own language, for 
the translation of Ceylon was not suited for the inhabitants of 
the Continent. 

The Tamul language is spoken by about six millions of 
people, inhabiting the south-eastern portion of the Indian pen- 
insula, and the north end of Ceylon. 

In 1711, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
sent the Danish Mission a printing press ; and in March of 
that year Ziegenbalg finished his translation of the New Tes- 
tament. Delays ingpeded the printing, but a quarto edition 
was completed in 1715. 

In 1713, Ziegenbalg commenced the Tamul translation of 
the Old Testament, and in 1719, had advanced as far as Ruth. 
Oil his death, which then took place, Schultze continued the 
work. In 1725, it was finished, and in 1726 printed. 

A second edition was published before 1745. Another edi- 
tion of the Pentateuch in 1776. And about 1796 another 
edition of the whole Bible. Schultze also had the Lord's 
Prayer translated into eight different languages, and scattered 
them abroad, written on palmyra leaves, as seed for the Lord 
to bless. It is interesting to remark the delight with which 
Schultze carried on this arduous work of translation. He 
testified, that the Lord refreshed his own soul, causing him 
daily to feed upon the green pastures of the word which were 
employing all his thoughts thus, as it was truly said, prov- 
ing the. faithful loving-kindness of our God, who does not 
muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn. 

When Schultze left India, Fabricius commenced the revision 
of the Tamul Testament, and after having spent twenty years 
in the work, published an edition in 1773. He also translated 
the Old Testament with much care. Every sheet of it was 
sent by him from Madras, where he was then stationed, to 
Cuddalore. There the missionaries Gericke and Huttemann 
examined and corrected it, and then returned it with their 
notes to Fabricius, who again revised it, and sent it to Tran- 
B 2 
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quebar, where it was printed under the superintendence of 
Dr. Rottler and another missionary. In 1774, a metrical 
version of the Psalms was also published. 

In 1806, Dr. Buchanan visited southern India, and thus 
wrote, “ There is a great cry for Bibles throughout the Tamul 
land •” and in confirmation of this, he mentioned that the 
people, understanding who he was, followed him, exclaiming, 
f* We don't want bread or money from you ; but we want the 
word of God.” Mr. Kohlhoff, the missionary at Tanjore, also 
told him, that ** there were upwards of 10,000 Protestant 
Christiana belonging to the Tanjore and^-Tinnevelly districts 
alone, who had not among them one complete copy of the 
Bible; and that not one Christian perhaps in a hundred had 
a New Testament.” ‘ 

In 1809, Dr. John printed at Tranquebar an edition of 
Fabricius's Tamul New Testament, and in 1811, a subscription 
was collected in Calcutta, to purchase 800 copies of that edi- 
tion for distribution. In 1811, the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 
Society printed an edition at Serampore of 5,000 copies, the 
expense being 3,000 Us. This edition was ready in 1812, and 
was sent to Tranquebar for distribution. The simple and 
earnest expressions used by those desirous of possessing the 
precious volume are very touching. One wrote, “ My heart is 
now like a lamp without being trimmed. I entreat you will 
trim it, by giving me an Old and New Testament.” Another 
considers ” the word of God as showing unto men the way 
of salvation, calling them to eternal life, and adorning them with 
the robes of righteousness of Jesus Christ; he therefore craves 
a Bible.” And a third spoke of it as ” more precious than 
riches, gold, silver or gems.” 

In 1814 and 1815, there being a demand for a new edition 
of the Tamul Old Testament, it was resolved to print that of 
Fabricius, after it should have been revised by Mr. Rhenius 
and Dr. Rottler. 

In 1815, Mr. Rhenius commenced thisdrevision of the Old Tes- 
tament, exactly one hundred years having elapsed since Ziegea- 
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balg had published his Tamul New Testament. Rhenius had 
then been only a year and a half in India. Twelve years passed 
before his New Testament \|as finished, and whbn he died, after a 
residenee in India of four and twenty years, he had not finished 
the Old Testament, though the work of translation was one 
which he never neglected. In 1819, he had finished the 
Pentateuch and Psalms ; and Genesis was printed by the Calcutta 
Auxiliary Bible Society, as a specimen for examination. 

In 1820, the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society was formed, 
and immediately turned atheir attention to the Tamul Scrip- 
tures. For immediate use Fabricius^s version of the Old 
Testament was to be printed, 1,000 copies ; and as there was 
a demand for the New Testament also, it was undertaken to 
print 2,500 copies of the whole Testament, besides separate 
editions of the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, 2,500 copies of each. 
All these were ready in 1823. Dr. John had strongly advised 
the publication of portions of Scripture, as he considered that 
in this way both adults and youths were more speedily made 
acquainted with the truth. 

Mr. Rhenius and Dr. Rottlcr were now busily engaged 
revising Fabricius’s translation. They first went through the 
New Testament, and having laid their version before a Sub- 
Committee for examination, Matthew's gospel was in 1824 and 
1825 finished, and 10,000 copies printed and circulated. This 
translation was found most acceptable, but as some alterations 
were suggested, it was resolved to revise the gospels again, 
before any more should be printed. 

Rhenius having been occupied with his version of the New 
Testament for twelve years, completed it in 1826. The second 
revision was at once commenced, and 5,000 copies of the gospels 
which were sent to press, were ready in 1827 ; but before the re- 
mainder of the New Testament could be prepared, it was found 
necessary to print a second edition of the Gospels and Acts, 5,500 
copies. They were ready in 1830, and it was then recorded, " the 
desire of the native population to receive the Tamul Scriptures, 
more than keeps pace with the ability to supply them." 
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There being a demand for the Tamul Old Testament, there 
were prinlcd from Fubricius's version, Pentateuch, Psalms, and 
Isaiah,5,000 copies each, and of the r|maiuing books 2,500 copies 
each. This edition was completed in 1831, and comprised the 
Old Testament in four thick octavo volumes. In this year 
1831, preparations were made for a second edition of Rhenius’s 
New Testament in small type, and it was resolved to print, 
after another revision, 12 or 15,000 copies. This edition was 
ready in 1833. 

In reference to the effect of circulating the Scriptures, one 
of the missionaries, writing in 1831, n^ukes these striking 
remarks. “If ever a sincere Christian ' could doubt of the 
good effects of the gospel upon a heathen land, I would pro- 
pose to him, as a mcaus to solve his doubts, to come and reside 
for some time in the Tinnevelly district; and to enquire into 
the mental state and conduct, both of those who have not 
received the word of God, and are comparatively ignorant of 
it, and of those who have received it : having no doubt what- 
ever, that the result of the enquiry of such a man would clear 
up all his doubts.” And again he says, “ A heathen, not far, 
I hope, from the kingdom of God, told me that one of the 
good impressions which he received in favour of the gospel, 
arose from comparing the conduct of one of our Catechists, 
with the conduct of the best of the heathen.” Ilow would our 
conduct bear such a comparison ? 

In 1832, 3,000 copies of the Psalms were printed in a 
12mo. volume. Also, 5,000 copies of the Historical Books of the 
Old Testament in small type. 

In 1833, the Pentateuch was reprinted, 5,000 copies ; Genesis 
and Exodus to chapter xx. 3,000 copies ; Luke’s gospel 8,000 
copies ; and Revelation 7,000 copies. And in this year for the 
first time Rhenius’s New Testament was available complete. 
So great had been the demand for it, that hitherto the portions 
were distributed as soon as printed. Rhenius writing at this 
date, says, “The excellency of the gespel is now generally 
acknowledged among the people, that have had opportunity 
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of knowing it^ but they often ask. Who can walk according 
to it? a question which should he deeply taken to heart by 
Christians of all descriptions.'* 

In 1835, new editions were published, as follows: 

New Testament, I'imo. 5,000 copies, except Matthew, which 
had not been quite revised. 

Luke, English and Tamul, 5,000 copies. 

Luke, small type, 15,000 copies. 

1 Cor. to Fhilippians, large type, 3,000 ditto. 

Acts, and Ezra to Job,darge type, 5,000 ditto. 

In 1836, the SVb- Committee printed their revision of 
Rhenius's New Testament, and turned their attention to the 
Old Testament. 

It may be well to* mention the care that was taken in the 
preparation of this version. The Madras Committee state in 
one of their Reports, that after the translation was completed 
by Mr. llhcuius, it was submitted to a Tamul Sub-Committee 
for their criticism. It was then returned to Mr. Rhenius for 
his countcr-remarks, and on these being received, it was again 
gone through by the Committee, with the assistance of native 
scholars, and every disputed point carefully considered. When 
the Testament was completed, an interleaved copy was sent to 
every missionary, that corrections and improvements might 
be suggested. At one time there were three Sub-Committees 
engaged in the revision, and Dr. Rottler who had assisted 
Fabricius in his translations, and had studied the language for 
forty years, was on one of them. 

The minuteness with which the Committee examined the 
translations, is evident from an entry in Rhenius's diary. lie 
says, ''The Bible Revision Committees give us a deal of 
trouble. They go through the gospels again, and send me, on 
six chapters only, about one hundred and fifty remarks." 

Fabricius's version, however, was still preferred by some, 
partly because they had known it from their childhood, and 
partly because one edi1!ion of it had marginal references and 
headings to the chapters. 
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In 1835, Mr. Rhenius was desirous that the revision of his 
translation of the Old Testament should be commenced, and 
therefore 150 copies of Genesis were prepared, printed and 
circulated for examination. And after having obtained the 
opinions of missionaries and others, it was resolved, in 1836^ 
that Fabneius^s version should not be laid aside ; but that ano- 
ther edition of it should be printed, with some alterations in 
the orthography, and that the revision of Rheuius's version 
should be continued. 

In 1837, John and Acts, in Tamwl and English, was pub- 
lished,«5,000 copies ; and in 1838, 3,00b copies Psalms to 
Canticles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and part of Ezekiel, part also of 
Matthew, and an extra 3,000 of the Psalms — all in small type. 
Also 10,000 copies New Testament, from '2nd Corinthians to the 
end, large type ; and 1,000 JVIark and 1,000 of a part of Luke, 
small type. In this year Rhenius died, his last work being to 
sign papers connected with the Rible Society. 

In 1839, there issued from the Press 109,500 copies of sepa- 
rate integral portions of Scripture in Tamul — both of Fabri- 
cius^s and Rheuius’s versions; and in 1810, also large editions 
of the New Testament and Psalms. In 1811, it was stated 
that no satisfactory conclusion had been yet come to, in refer- 
ence to the two versions of Fabricius and Rhenius. 

In 1812, Mr. Winslow translated the headings and chrono- 
logy of the English version into Tamul, and arrangements 
were made to print 6,000 copies of the Bible with these addi- 
tions, — the Old Testament being the version of Fabricius, 
corrected, and the New Testament that of Rhenius. In 1842, 
also an edition of Fabricius's New Testament was undertaken, 
with the headings and references of the English version trans- 
lated by Mr. Bower, 10,000 copies; it was finished in 1843. 
And in 1842, were also printed 5,000 copies of Matthew, Rhe- 
nius^s version, and 3,000 Psalms, Fabricius's version. 

In 1844, the Tamul Bible, commenced in 1842, was finished, 
— and there were also printed 3,000 •copies of Genesis and 
10,000 of the Psalms, of Fabricius’s version. 
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In 1845, 1,500 copies of the Pentateuch were printed, — 
also, 10,000 copies of each of the four gospels, Fabricius’s 
version, and 10,000 copies of Matthew, Bheuius's version ; also, 
10,000 copies Psalms, Fabricius's version. 

In 1846, an edition of Bhenius’s version of the New Testa- 
ment was completed. It was commenced in 1844, 6,000 copies 
with references, headings, various readings, and the chronology of 
the English version. And in this year there were also read/ 
Mark, Luke and John, Fabrieius's version, 10,000 copies. In 
1847, the second edition, ^,000 copies, of the uniform Tamul 
Bible was ready — birring been commenced in 1844. There were 
also published in 1847, 3,000 copies of Psalms, Genesis and 
Exodus to chapter xx. ; also, 3,000 copies New Testament, 
Khenius’s version, with the marginal references from that of 
Fabricius, printed in 1843. 

In 1842, a revised version of Genesis, formed on the basis 
of Mr. Bhenius^s translation was circulated for examination, 
but no progress had been made in obtaining a standard version, 
and in 1846, another effort was made. Hitherto there had 
been the two versions. That of Fabricius was ** more literal 
but more obscure;'' that of Bhenius ''more idiomatic, and 
altogether in a better Tamul dress,” but " too paraphrastic.” 
The desire was to obtain " a medium version of the New Tes- 
tament,” and " an improved version of the Old Testament,” 
and thus to produce “ a uniform Bible.” 

Circulars were accordingly sent to the missionaries of dif- 
ferent denominations, and arrangements made for commencing 
with the New Testament. Portions of the New Testament 
were allotted to the translators, and a Committee of variations 
appointed at the Presidency, as also a Revision Committee. 
At this time the Jaffna Bible Society were engaged on a trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, and preferred prosecuting it by 
themselves, but in 1848 they agreed to join with the Madras 
Bible Society, and thus prepare a united version of the Tamul 
Scriptures. The first portions of the revised New Testament 
were sent to Press in 1847, 300 copies of each ; and in 1850, 


c 
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the greater part of the New Testament was prepared, but it 
was then considered better to merge that translation into the 
one known as the Union Version. 

The Jaffna translation was the basis of the Union Version. 
It was a translation from the original, but compared with 
the English version, and also with every Tamul version extant ; 
four different translations of the Pentateuch in Tamul being 
'examined, and also the Bengali translation. 

In 1848, the printing of the Old Testament in Tamul, the 
Union Version, was commenced — ^in octavo, 3,000 copies, and 
quarto 500 — and in 1850, they were finf^hed, and circulated 
that they might again be revised. The New Testament, revised 
by the Madras missionaries, was bound with the Union Version 
Old Testament. And in 1850, there wdre also printed 20,000 
Luke, and 10,000 Acts, and 10,000 of each of the four gospels, 
Rhenius^s version, also, 10,000 Proverbs, whilst 25,000 Psalms 
were in the press. 

This " Union Version” is considered by some an improve- 
ment on any translation hitherto made, but the majority of 
opinions is, that it should not be taken as a standard version. 
Large portions of the Old and New Testament of this version 
have, however been published during the past two years. 

Let us now turn from the Tamul to 

The Teluogoo Scriptures. 

The Teloogoo is the vernacular language of nine millions of 
Hindus, and is spoken over a tract of country measuring in 
extent 200,000 square miles along the coast from Madras to 
Orissa. It has been said to be “one of the most ancient, 
useful and elegant languages of India,^^ and has been reckon- 
ed the “ Italian of the East.” The people who use it, have 
also been described as a noble race, of a high and independent 
spirit, ready to resist oppression, and loving freedom. It is 
to be regretted that they have not yet^ their own tongue the 
truth which alone can make *'free** 
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In 1727, Schultze finished a translation of the New Testa- 
ment in Teloogoo, but it never appears to have been printed,’!^ 
and it was not till 1806, that any other was attempted. Then 
the Serampore missionaries commenced one. 

In 1804, Mr. Cran and Mr. DesGranges were sent out as 
missionaries by the London Missionary Society. They were 
stationed at Vizagapatam, and immediately commenced the 
study of the Teloogoo language, for they longed to give the* 
people the word of God in their own tongue. Mr. Cran thus 
expressed himself, " Wha1» a pleasure would it be, to have a 
few thousand copieAof Scriptures circulating among the na- 
tives in their own language ! But this will be a work of im- 
mense labour. We make some attempts, however, every 
day.” The pleasure h% desired, he did not live to see accom- 
plished, for he died early in 1809. Mr. DesGranges then pro- 
ceeded with the* translation of the New Testament. He was 
assisted by a converted Brahman named Anundaraya, who had 
suffered much persecution for Christas sake, but who was 
devoted to his Master and His cause. Their translation of 
Luke^s gospel was printed in 1810, 1,000 copies. And in 
June of that year Mr. DesGranges wrote, "The necessity of 
putting the pure word of God into the hands of the natives 
seems to be of such importance to the promotion of the chief 
designs of Missions, that every other object should give place 
to it. Happy am 1 that the work is commenced, and much 
more happy, that 1 have two fellow-labourers who will, by the 
blessing of God upon them, be happy to carry it on in due 
time, should the Lord see good to call me away from it.” 
Little did he imagine, when he penned these lines, that within 
a month from that time it would please the Lord to remove 
him. Yet so it was ; for in J uly he sickened unto death. Dur- 
ing his last moments, the translation of the Scriptures was 
much on his mind. " But,” he said, " the Lord can carry that 
on without me ; so that my life is not necessary on that ac- 

* The manuscript is said1x> have been forwarded by him to Halle, and 
to have been lost sight of there. 

c 2 
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count.*' On the 12th July 1810, he died, having laboured at 
the translation for five years. 

In 1811, the Calcutta Bible Society was formed, and pub* 
lished Mr. DesGranges's translation of Matthew, Mark and 
John. 

In 1814, a new missionary, Mr. Pritchett, who had arrived 
in 1812, finished a translation of the New Testament, and hia 
‘gospels were examined by those best acquainted with the Ian- 
guage, and were highly approved of by them. 

In 1816, the Serampore missionaries stated that they were 
able to publish the Scriptures in twenty-«tix new dialects, and 
that one thousand copies of the New ‘Testament in any of 
these dialects could be prepared for 500.£. Mr. Wm. Hey, 
the physician of Leeds, who not only pUrticipated in George 
the Third's wish, that every poor man in his dominions might 
be taught to read the Bible, but desired also that every poor 
man might be furnished with a Bible to read, determined to aid 
the Serampore missionaries in carrying on their work, and ac- 
cordingly in 1817 he raised 1, 500^6 for the New Testament in 
three new dialects, one thousand copies of each, and the 
Teloogoo was one of these. 

In 1817, Mr. Pritchett offered his translation to the Cal- 
cutta Bible Society, who accepted it and resolved to print at 
Madras 2,000 copies j and in 1819 this edition was finished. 
Mr. Pritchett's talent in acquiring languages appears to have 
been very great. Before coming to India he had been under 
the tuition of Dr. Bogue at Gosport, who thus wrote to him, 

“ Whoever may be employed in translating the Sacred Scrip- 
tures into Teloogoo, do not you slacken your diligence. Prom 
the talents I know you to possess for learning languages, I am 
convinced you will furnish the best translation of the word of 
God. Consider this your province. For this important office 
God has eminently fitted you." Mr. Pritchett's translation of 
the New Testament, as we have seen, was sent to press in 
1817. He had devoted six years of constant application to it, 
and when he had superintended the printing of it, he returned 
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to Vizagapatam^ and worked diligently at the translation of 
the Old Testament. In 1818^ the Serampore missionaries’ 
version of the New Testament was finished, 1,000 copies. In 
March 1819, Pritchett wrote, have done (Leviticus except- 
ed) as far as 1st Kings, and also the Book of Psalms, but these 
have not yet been revised. Pray that God may give his 
blessing to what has been accomplished, and help me to effect 
what yet remains to be done.” But it was not God’s will 
that he should finish the work. It was “ in his heart,” but 
God’s ways are not as our’s, and Mr. Pritchett was removed 
by death. He restbd from his labours, and his works do follow 
him.” Revelation xiv. 13. 

In 1820, the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society was formed, 
and immediately cirdhlated Mr. Pritchett’s manuscripts for 
examination and criticism. 

In 1821, the Serampore missionaries’ version of the Penta- 
teuch was ready, 1,000 copies, and they gave it to the Madras 
Bible Society. 

One of the two missionaries, over whose arrival Mr. 
DesGranges had rejoiced as likely to fill his place, was Mr. 
Gordon. He too studied the Teloogoo language ; and in 1823, 
his translation of Isaiah was ready, and in 1824, that of 
Genesis and the gospel of John. No decision could be attain- 
ed, as to whether his translation or that of Mr. Pritchett was 
the better. In 1825 therefore, the first chapter of Genesis and 
the history of Joseph of each version were printed and circu- 
lated for examination, and it was then universally agreed that 
Mr. Gordon’s translation was the ** more clear and intelligible 
and the more literal translation of the two, and the best adapted 
for general circulation.” It was hoped therefore that it might 
soon be sent to press, but Mr. Gordon was requested first to 
compare it with Mr. Pritchett’s version, and select from that 
whatever might be an improvement' to his own. Mr. Pritchett’s 
version was considered more grammatical' than that of Mr. 
Gordon. • * • ' 
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In 1826, no progress was made in consequence of Mr. 
Gordon's severe illness, and in 1827, that illness terminated 
in death. He had spent fifteen years of a very laborious life 
on the Teloogoo Scriptures, and when he was cut off, there 
was no one who could supply his place. His loss therefore 
was indeed irreparable, and the dispensation one of those 
under which man must be dumb, because the Lord has done 
it ; or where man can only humbly exclaim, '' How unsearch- 
able are thy judgments, and thy ways past finding out !" 

This was the third time God had seen fit to arrest the pro- 
gress of the Teloogoo Scriptures, and yet 4he demand for them 
was great. One writing in 1823 says, “The people are very 
importunate for Scriptures." And another mentions that 
having lent a Teloogoo New Testament,* not only was it read 
by the person who had borrowed it, but he and his brother-in- 
law commenced copying it, that they might be able to keep it 
in manuscript. If the “ rust" of their hoarded silver and gold 
will bear witness against some in the last great day, what 
testimony will their unopened Bibles bear against those who 
neitlier read them themselves, nor care to give them to others ? 
It may perhaps be said to them, as to Chorazin and Bcth- 
saida of old, Woe unto you ! It shall be more tolerable for the 
Teloogoo and Tamul nations in the day of judgment, than for 
you. 

On Mr. Gordon's death in 1827, his manuscripts were 
found to be of great value. The translation of Genesis and 
great part of Exodus being ready, it was at once ordered to 
be sent to press, and a Sub-Committee was appointed to exa- 
mine his papers, and his emendations on Mr. Pritchett's New 
Testament. It was resolved also to print Mr. Pritchett's 
Testament with Mr. Gordon's improvements, 3,000 copies. Tiiis 
edition was ready in 1830. 

Mr. Gordon's translation of Luke, 2,000 copies, was also 
printed in this yearJ ■' - V 

One of the missionaries, wtiting in >829, mentions that he 
was left without a single copy of Uie gospels to give away. 
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He was situated in the midst of a population of one million of 
people, 50,000 of whom, it was supposed, could read, and for 
seven years, he had only received 500 copies of the Teloogoo 
Scriptures for distribution. With truth might a Christian 
reader in another part of India remark, that ** this country, in 
respect to the word of God, was like a land which had had no 
rain for several years ; and therefore, should a shower or two 
only fall, it would be dry again immediately : it must bo 
rained upon for months and months, before the effects could 
be seen. So must the word of God,'' he added, '' be preached 
for a length of timejli before the effects of it can be expected." 

In 1831, Mr. Gordon's Genesis and Exodus were printed, 
circumstances having delayed them hitherto. 3,000 copies 
were now issued. * 

Great difficulties were experienced in forming a Sub-Com- 
mittee for the revision of Mr. Pritchett's and Mr. Gordon's 
translations, but in 1835 one was formed, and the Psalms 
were commenced and published in 1839, 5,000 copies. In 

1836, it was resolved to print a new edition of the New 
Testament without revision — such was the demand for it. In 

1837, Sub-Committees were at work, and in 1838, Mat- 
thew was published, 5,000 copies, and Luke, 1,000 copies. 
The last was translated by a Mr. Brown, and was circulated 
for examination. 

In 1839, besides the Psalms, Genesis and Exodus to 
chapter xx, were reprinted, 3,000 copies, and Matthew, revised, 
to chapter xxiii. 20,000 copies. 

In 1840, the remainder of Exodus and on to the end of 
Deuteronomy, and 1st and 2nd Chronicles were published, 
8,000 copies ; and Mark, revised, 20,000. 

In 1841 and 1842, there were conflicting opinions as to 
the two translations, and difficulties as to the revision, so that 
up to the end of 1843, besides the portions already mentioned, 
only Luke, 20,000, and John, 1^,000, hfu} ‘ been printed and 
circulated. Genesis, S.xodus, -Fsalms/ and the four gospels 
were the only parts revifisd. 
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In 1844, a large edition of Exodus was printed ; and diglott 
editions, 5,000 copies each, of Luke and John in English and 
Teloogoo. The Report for that year is, ''that the whole 
Teloogoo Bible has never yet been in print, and copies of the 
New Testament even, which were printed several years ago, 
cannot now be obtained.” 

In 1845, 5,000 copies of the Teloogoo Psalms, 18mo., were 
printed. 

In 1846, the Acts of the Apostles were revised by two dif- 
ferent parties, and in 1848, 300 copies of each version were 
printed for examination. Luke’s gospel atid other portions of 
the New Testament were then undertaken, but the progress 
made was very slow. In 1850, it was hoped the whole of the 
New Testament might be carried throVigh the press in the 
following year, but in consequence of unforeseen obstacles this 
hope was frustrated ; and even in 1852, this desired object was 
not attained. However, 5,000 copies of the gospels were re- 
printed, 32mo. in 1852, also some portions of the Old Testament 
for examination. 

In reviewing the progress of the Teloogoo Bible, one can- 
not but remember the controlling power of God, and His 
perfect sovereignty to give or withhold His word, as seems 
to Him good. Of old, we read that while He said to one 
messenger, " Go, join thyself to this chariot,” He did not per- 
mit others to carry out their own proposed plans — '* they were 
forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia,” 
— " they assayed to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit suffered 
them not.” Surely this ought to teach us, to consult the mind 
of the Spirit in these matters. The promise stands firm, " I will 
instruct thee, and teach thee in the way which thou shalt go.” 
Psalm xxxii. Every effort in a contrary direction will be labour 
in vain. 

. . . ■ 

.Ths Canabbse Scriptures. 

The Canarcse, like the Teloogoo, is the Vernacular language 
of millions of people. In 1824^ they were estimated at eight 
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or nine millions, and now it is supposed the number must be 
much greater. The Canarese is spoken in the central and 
western part of the Peninsula, from the borders of the Mah- 
ratta country to the bottom of the Mysore. 

In 1809, the London Missionary Society sent Mr. Hands to 
establish a Mission at Seringapatam, but circumstances in- 
duced him to go to Bcllary. There he began the study of the 
Canarese, and though he had neither grammar, nor dictionary, • 
nor vocabulary, yet such was his progress, that in twelve months 
he was able to compile a lesicon and a short grammar, and to 
commence the translation of Luke’s Gospel. 

In 1809, the Serampore missionaries had translated the 
whole New Testament into Canarese, but the revision and 
printing of it was delated for want of funds. 

In 1816, another missionary, Mr. Reeve, arrived, and he 
also studied the Canarese. In 1817, Mr. Hands wrote that 
the whole of the New Testament was translated, and that the 
four Gospels were nearly ready for the press. He had then 
spent six or seven years on the work. In the same year 1817, 
the Serampore missionaries published an edition of the Cana- 
rese New Testament, and Mr. Wm. Hey gave them 500.€ for 
a thousand copies. This edition had been sent to press in 
1814. 

In 1820, the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society printed the 
Gospels and Acts from Mr. Hands’s version, and gave him a 
thousand rupees for the translation ; and in the following year 
a Committee was appointed by the Madras Auxiliary Bible 
Society, to revise his translation and that of Mr. Reeve. The 
latter had speedily acquired the language, and he and Mr. 
Hands divided the translation of the Old Testament between 
them. Mr. Reeve undertook the historical books, and Mr. 
Hands the Psalms and Prophets. 

Mr. Reeve’s Pentateuch was presented to the Society in this 
year. He had devoted seven years* of 'much labour and pains 
to its preparation. 

D 
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In 1822, the Serampore misBionaries’ version of the New 
Testament was printed, 1,000 copies. 

In 1825, Mr. Hands’s Translation of the New Testament 
was completed, and revised, and that of the Old Testament 
was also well advanced. 

The Pentateuch by Mr. Reeve was in this year sent to 
press. Genesis 1,500 copies. Exodus, Numbers, and Deutero- 
' nomy 1,000 each. Leviticus was delayed, till the whole 
version should be ready. 

In 1827, that edition of the Pentateuch was ready, and 
Psalms, Isaiah and Daniel were sent to ^ress, 1,000 copies of 
each. And in this year Mr. Hands completed his translation 
of the entire Scriptures, and wrote of it thus : “ The work was 
commenced sixteen years ago, and ^ schreely a day since has 
passed, when health would allow, in which 1 have not laboured 
therein \ indeed it has engaged the best and greatest part of 
my time and strength ; many of the books have been revised 
and re-copied not less than seven or eight times.” 

In 1828, Proverbs was sent to press, and it was resolved 
that the other books of the Old Testament should be printed 
in regular order, beginning with Joshua. 

The publication of the Canarese Scriptures was carried on 
at Bellary, where the language is vernacular. 

In this year, 1828, Mr. Hands’s health obliged him to revisit 
England, and Mr. Reeve took charge of the Press. Mr. Hands 
just before embarking, mentioned the following circumstance 
as a proof that the circulation of the Canarese Scriptures had 
not been quite in vain. ** One man, a Sanyasee of some note 
among his people, some time ago, met with one of the Cana- 
rese Gospels at Chittledroog, which he appears to have read 
with much attention ; and he compares the effect it produced 
on his mind, to that of a sword piercing the heart : he enquir- 
ed whence the book had been obtained, and being told, from 
Bellary, he could have no rest, he says, till he repaired thither, 
to obtain books for himself, and maker further enquiries about 
this new religion. He stayed with the missionary at Bellary 
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about a month, where he received further instruction, express- 
ed his approbation of the Gospel as the way of salvation, cut off 
his matted locks, renounced his caste, and freely ate and drank 
with the native Christians; but meeting with considerable 
opposition at Beilary, and being much better acquainted with 
the Teloogoo language than the Canarese, he removed to our 
Tcloogoo Mission at Cuddapah, under the care of Mr. Howell ; 
there I saw him on my way down to Madras, and was much* 
pleased with his character, and what I heard of him from Mr. 
Howell.'^ A subsequent detter from Mr. Howell mentioned 
that the Sanyasee Had been baptized, and was employed as a 
school-master, and continued to adorn his profession as a 
Christian. 

In 1829, and 1830,*the printing of the Old Testament was 
ill progress, and in 1830, the New Testament was completed 
and issued from the press. 

In 1831, the Old Testament also was finished. Mr. Hands 
at this time returned from England. He had, while there, 
remembered the wants of India, and had superintended the 
formation of a new fount of Canarese types, which was daily 
expected, and in the meantime he undertook the revision of 
the New Testament. 

A second edition of it was now sanctioned, 5,000 copies of 
the Gospels and Acts, 1,000 extra copies of Luke and the 
Acts, and 3,000 of the Epistles and llevelations ; but the revi- 
sion progressed very slowly, and it was not quite finished in 
1835, when Mr. Hands was again obliged to leave India on 
account of health. 

In 1837, there was a demand for a new edition of the Old 
Testament. A missionary, writing in the previous year, says 
of the Canarese Scriptures, '' Though we cannot give you any 
interesting account of the good which has been done by your 
books, yet we know that hitherto we could have done nothing 
without them.'' 

In 1838, Mr. Hands returned, to India, and in the following 
year. Psalms, 5,000 copies, were printed, and Genesis, 5,000 

D 2 
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copies, were in progress. In that year Mr. Hands, with much 
humility, wrote : As a member of the Bevision Committee, 
1 have lately gone through the revised translation of the Book 
of Genesis in Canarese, and I am happy to say, I think it 
much improved. I greatly rejoice that the Lord is raising up 
and qualifying so many valuable men to improve and perfect 
those translations of His holy word, which were carried on by 
* their predecessors under so many difficulties and disadvantages.^’ 

In 1842, Exodus and Luke were in the press, and in 1843, 
such was the demand for the New 'Testament, that the Gospels 
of the former unrevised versidn were reprinted, 1,500 copies. 
They were ready in 1844. The slow progress in publishing 
the Canarese Scriptures arose from the difficulty of getting a 
Committee competent to revise the^ translations. The value 
of obtaining Vernacular Translations is thus shewn by a Mis- 
sionary stationed at Mysore. He writes, Is it nothing to be 
able to say to large heathen audiences, when they inquire for 
the true Shaster, Here it is, take it to your house, and exa,. 
mine it, and see whether it is not worthy of your confidence ?” 
And again, “ Is it nothing, when they tell us of the wickedness 
of many of our nominally Christian countrymen, to be able to 
yefer them to the standard, by which all professing Christians 
must be tried, and thus effectually repel objections to the 
system, arising from the hypocrisy and formality of its pro- 
fessors ? But this we could not properly do without Vernacular 
translations of the word of God. Those who have seen the 
effect, which appeals like these produce upon the minds of 
the heathen, can alone appreciate the value of a Vernacular 
translation of the Holy Scriptures.” 

In 1846, a new translation of Bomans, Hebrews, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and Ist and 2nd Peter was finished, and a 
small edition of the first four i^pistles printed for examination 
and criticism. 

Jn 1847, Bomans, Ist Corinthians and Hebrews were sent 
to press, 2,000 copies of each, and as*there had hitherto been 
such delay in completing this version, Mr. Weigle of the 
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German Mission was^ in 1848, engaged to devote his whole 
time to this translation. 

In 1849, his revision of the New Testament was finished, 
but he was retained to revise the Old Testament in a simi- 
lar manner ; the Madras Bible Society having recorded it as 
their ** experience, that the only way to obtain a translation 
of the Scriptures, or even the revision of a translation, where 
much labour is required, in any reasonable time or uniform 
manner, is to have some person wholly devoted to the work,'' 
adding that a “Committee of Revision is also desirable, to 
preserve the work flpom any peculiarities, which it might other- 
wise have, as the production of one mind." 

In 1849, the Canarese Revision Committee assembled on 
the 26th February, dnd from that time till the 7th April, met 
daily (Sundays excepted) from ten o'clock till four. * Before 
it separated, their revision of the New Testament was finished. 
It was sent to press in May, and was ready, 2,000 copies, 
early in 1850. In 1851, Mr. Weigle revised the Pentateuch, 
the Poetical Books and the Minor Prophets, and the Revi- 
sion Committee sat from time to time to examine such portions 
as were ready. The New Testament was also again revised, a 
new edition being required in that year; and there were printed 
in 8vo., of Matthew, John, and Acts, 3,000 copies each ; of 
Mark and Luke, 5,000 copies each ; and in 12mo. Matthew, 
John, and Acts, 5,000 copies each ; and Mark and Luke, 1,000 
each. Besides the Gospels and Acts, diglott reprints in 
12mo., 500 copies each, and the Psalms, Proverbs, and Eccle- 
siastes were also sent to press, as a small edition was to be 
circulated for examination. In 1852, no progress was made 
as to the revision of the Old Testament, but large portions of 
the New Testament were re-printed; 9,000 copies of Matthew, 
14,000 of Mark, 16,000 of Luke, 12mo. and 5,000 copies 
diglott reprints of the same Gospels. 

Although not many special cases are mentioned of the effect 
produced by the circulation of the Canarese Scriptures, we 
can have little doubt that they left their impression for 
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good. As one of the Missionaries in southern India wrote^ 
" The amount of actual good, direct and indirect, arising from 
the distribution of the Scriptures, it would be impossible for us 
duly to estimate, unless we could trace the future history of 
every portion which is given away. Could we do this, we 
might find that the good was much greater than we imagined.^^ 

The Malayalim Scbiptuhbs. 

In 1806, Dr. Buchanan visited Southern India, in order to 
obtain information regarding the Syrian Christians and learn 
whether they might not be instrumental in translating the 
Scriptures into the Vernacular languages. lie found them 
in a very low and fallen condition, — theil* church languishing, 
as one of themselves expressed it, for want of Scriptures, lie 
also learned that the Bible in the Malayalim or Malabar 
language was even more required than in the Syriac, for that 
the latter was only used by the learned, whereas the former 
was the language of the common people. 

Dr. Buchanan proposed to send a copy of the Malayalim 
Scriptures to each of the fifty-five Syrian churches, and he 
was assured that every man would be glad to make a copy of 
it for his own household. To confirm this statement, one 
of the elders said, ** To convince you. Sir, of our earnest desire 
to have the Bible in the Malayalim tongue, I need only men- 
tion that I have lately translated the Gospel of St. Matthew 
for the benefit of my own children. It is often borrowed by 
the other families. It is not in fine language, but the people 
love to read it.’^ Mar Dionysius, the Metropolitan of the 
Syrian Church, also cordially approved of the idea of translat- 
ing the Scriptures into Malayalim. He was an aged and 
infirm man of seventy-eight, but he determined to superintend 
the translation himself, adding, " It is a work which will illu- 
minate these dark regions, and God will give it his blessing.^' 
Accordingly in 1807, arrangements weie made for the trans- 
lation being carried on at Travancore by Mar Dionysius and 
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three assistants^ under the superintendence of Col. Macaulay, 
the Resident there. 

In September of that year, the four Gospels were translated 
and forwarded to Dr. Buchanan in Calcutta, but they could 
not be printed here, as there were no Malayalim types in 
Bengal. Dr. Buchanan therefore determined to take the 
manuscripts to Bombay, and have them printed there under 
the superintendence of Sir James Mackintosh. 

In 1808, Dr. Buchanan went to Bombay, and arranged for 
the publication of the Malayalim Gospels, and in a year or 
two, 500 copies oftthem were ready. Nothing further was 
done, as to this edition of the Scriptures, till the formation of 
the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society in 1810, when it was 
one of the first objebts to which they turned their attention, 
to have the New Testament in Malayalim prepared.* Great 
hopes were entertained that the Roman Catholics on the Ma- 
labar coast would be permitted to receive this translation of 
the Scriptures, and the Bishop of Ycrapoli allowed two of his 
priests to assist in the work of printing at Bombay. But the 
Archbishop of Goa opposed the circulation ; nominally, lest the 
translation should be incorrect, but it is to be feared, really, 
because he disliked the dissemination of that word, the en- 
trance of which giveth light. 

In 1813, Timnapah Pillay, who had translated the gospels, 
finished the translation of the New Testament from Fabricius's 
Tamul version, and it was sent to a Bishop of the Syrian 
church for revision. Major Munro,* at the time the Resident 
at Travancore, interested himself in the translation, and hoped 
to be able to have an edition of the Malayalim Scriptures 
printed at Cotyam, where he bad been the means of establish- 
ing a College. Great difficulties, however, were experienced in 
finding persons competent for this work ; and in consequence 
also of the death of Ramban Joseph, who was revising Timna- 
pah Fillay's translation, little progress was made. 

• 

* Now Major Geuoral Munro of Teaiiinck in Bossliire. 
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In 1817, it was resolved to translate anew the whole Scrip- 
tures, and print them at Cotyam. The missionaries of the 
Church Mission allowed one of their number, Mr. Bailey, to 
devote himself to the work. He was to be assisted by eight 
catanars or priests of the Syrian church, whose expenses were 
to be paid by the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, and the 
whule was to be under the general superintendence of Col. 
Munro. Such was the interest he took in the work, that he 
said, in speaking of the necessary funds, ** If no other means 
can be devised, 1 will support them myself.'^ The missionaries 
witnessed this arrangement with much jby, and one of them 
thus wrote, “Never were there a people more interesting: 
here are fifty-five Christian churches, here is a Christian Bishop, 
here are Christian ministers, all famishiitg, with their people, 
for the word of life. And who can divine the results, the 
happy, the gracious, the glorious results that may flow from 
it I Only let the word of God be put into their hands, and 
widely diffused among them, in their vernacular tongue ; let 
their minds be enlightened by it, and their hearts, by the 
saving influences of the Holy Spirit, be actuated by it ; and 
we have immediately a Christian church and ministers that 
will act, and, 1 doubt not, be the means of extending the light 
of the glorious gospel far and wide among the heathen 
nations, in the midst of which they have, as it were, been 
buried.” 

In 1818, a printing press and types were sent to Cotyam, 
and the translation was completed ; but on being revised by 
Mr. Spring, the chaplain at Tellicherry, and by others ac- 
quainted with the Malayalim language, it was not considered 
likely to be generally useful, as, though the dialect was that 
spoken at Travancore, it was not the pure Malabar or Malay- 
alim — the vernacular tongue from Cochin northward to Canara. 
Mr. Spring therefore concluded that two versions would be 
required, and he now commenced one. 

In 1820, the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society was formed, 
and made arrangements to carry on these two translations. 
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In 1822j Mr. Springes version, to the end of the New Testa- 
ment, was nearly finished. It was translated with much care 
and pains. Two natives first rendered it into Malayalim from 
the Sanscrit; then Mr, Spring, on three days of the week, met 
a Committee of natives, who knew Sanscrit, and a little of 
English and Tamul, and their opinions were heard. Besides 
these, other natives frequently attended and gave their sugges-. 
tions, while Mr. Spring with his Greek Testament and a 
commentary considered all that was said. After this the 
Malayalim amanuensis read aloud the passage under imme- 
diate revision, verse by verse ; and after diseussion, both as to 
the idiom and the meaning, the translation of the passage was 
finally settled. « 

Mr. Bailey also had been busily engaged with his transla- 
tion, for as his knowledge of the language inereased, he found 
much revision necessary. 

In 1823, Mr. Spring was obliged to leave India on account 
of health, llis version, to the end of Homans, was ready for 
the press, and was entrusted to a Committee of revision. 
And in 1825, it was determined that instead of printing two 
versions, as had been intended, one only should be prepared, 
and the preference was given to that of Mr. Bailey. In that 
year Mr. Bailey reported that the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment by a native was completed, and he longed to see that of 
the New sent to press. For, as he wrote, " we cannot expect 
to see any very great improvement among them, till they have 
the Scriptures freely distributed to them. The Bible is the 
grand engine in the hand of God, that must bring about a 
reformation in this ancient, but lamentably degraded church.'^ 

In 1826^ Luke's gospel was sent to Press, and was ready in 
the following year, 5,000 copies. In 1827, the same number 
of the Acts were ready, and the remainder of the New Testa- 
ment was in hand ; but there being only one printing press at 
Cotyam, it progressed slowly. In that year Mr. Bailey 
wrote, '' Numerous applications have been made for those por- 
tions already printed ; and it is highly gratifying to witness 

E 
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the desire that is now manifested by the people around us to 
possess the Scriptures/^ An anecdote may here be mentioned 
in reference to the Malayalim gospels, though the circum- 
stance occurred some years previously. It suggests a search- 
ing question to all who possess the word of God. A Naik of 
Travancore, to whom one of the Zillah Judges was reading a 
.portion of the Gospel, was so struck with the beauty of its 
sentiments, that he exclaimed, What, Sir I and are these 
indeed your Shastras ? Why have you not given them to us ? 
We have not kept back ours from you^ why have you not 
given us yours ?” It is no matter of surprise, however, that 
the nominally Christian residents in India, of former days, 
did not give the Scriptures to their heathen neighbours, for 
they did not themselves value them.*' 

In 1828, various portions of the Gospels and Epistles were 
printed, and in 1829, the Malayalim New Testament was com- 
pleted 5,000 copies. The Bev. B. Bailey was the gentleman 
to whom the honour of accomplishing this great work belonged. 

He had had many difficulties to contend with, but could 
now say, “ Thank God, all have been surmounted.^' It is 
interesting also to notice the humility with which he wrote 
of this work. “ With regard," he says, " to the Malayalim 
translation of the New Testament, which I have now given 
to the world, I ever have solicited, and would continue to 
solicit, the strictest scrutiny from all who are acquainted with 
that language, and would consider myself greatly obliged to 
any one for any remarks upon it. Being the first Malayalim 
translation of the ^hole New Testament ever printed, it can- 
not be reasonably expected to be wholly without defects and 
incapable of improvement." In 1829, Mr. Bailey's translation 
of the Old Testament was finished, and as his health then 

* Mr. Marmaduke Thompson, the Chaplain at Madras, who gives the 
above anecdote, mentions also that in the year 1807, such was the scarcity 
even of English Bibles, that not a single dbpy could bo purchased in 
Madras. And as it was not a saleable article, none arrived there for 
disposal till 1809. 
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obliged him to leave India^ the translation was given to a 
Committee to revise. Little progress, however, was made, and 
when Mr, Bailey returned to India in 1834, he undertook the 
work. In 1831, one of the missionaries mentioned an interest- 
ing proof of the efficacy of the Scriptures, when carried home 
to the heart by the power of God. One of our congrega- 
tion,” he wrote, “ who bid adieu to this world in August last, , 
is I hope before the throne. The word of God was his compa- 
nion, the life and stay of bis soul, and although blind, being 
blessed with a goodvnemory, and getting others to read it to 
him, he had treasured a large portion of it in his mind, which 
was beneficial not only to himself, but to others, by enabling 
him to set that word before them, till at length he, with a 
mind full of divine peace *and joy, entered the world of glory.” 

In 1837, a translation of the Psalms also was sent to press, 
8,000 copies. It had been prepared by the Eev. Mr, Norton, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, who arrived in Hin- 
dustan in 1816, and assisted Col. Munro in all his plans for the 
Cotyam College, and the translation of the Scriptures. He 
was spared to labour for five and twenty years in the mission- 
ary field. He died in 1839. 

In 1837, Mr. Bailey’s Pentateuch was also sent to press, and 
when it was ready, in 1839, the printing of the other books 
was commenced. In 1840, Romans was again printed, 5,000 
copies, and in 1841, the Malayalim Old Testament was com- 
pleted, 3,000 copies of each book, and 5,000 copies of the 
Psalms. On the termination of this great work, Mr. Bailey 
wrote, Taking all circumstances into cqpsideration, it haa 
been a work of great labour and anxiety, carried on at times 
under great bodily suffering and much discouragement. 
Sometimes I have been ready to despair of accomplishing the 
task ; but notwithstanding all the opposing and discouraging 
circumstances which I have had to encounter, the Lord has 
assisted me and enabled me to complete it. With him I leave 
it, feeling confident he will bless mjr feeble endeavours to 
honour his holy word. * ^ ^ Ji but one person be, by means 
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of this translatioiij brought sayingly to believe in Je&us Christ 
as the only Saviour of sinners^ 1 shall consider myself abund- 
antly rewarded for all my labour and toil^ and to God shall be 
all the glory/' Some years subsequently he a^in wrote in 
strains of thankfulness and joy for having been spared to 
translate and complete the whole Bible in Malayalim. 

, Many instances might be adduced to show that these Scrip- 
tures were read and valued^ but only one shall now be men- 
tioned. On one occasion a Kait was, recognized as having on a 
previous occasion asked for and received a New Testament^ 
and the question was put to him, whether he had ever read 
the book. “ Yes," he replied, and taking his cloth from his 
shoulder, he added, “ here it is." He had come some twenty- 
two miles to Alleppie, and brought the book" with him to 
read by the way. 

In 1843, an edition of the Gospels and Acts in small type 
issued from the press, 3,000 copies; also an edition of the 
New Testament in the same type, 5,000 copies; and an ISmo. 
edition of proverbs, 2,000 copies. 

In 1848, an attempt was made to appoint a Bevision Com- 
mittee for the whole Malayalim Bible, but 'the measure was 
not carried out ; for though some of the missionaries thought 
it might be improved, it was on the whole considered a good 
translation. 

In 1849, Psalms and Proverbs were re-printed, 3,000 copies 
of each. In 1850, Genesis and Exodus to chapter xx. issued 
from the press. And the New Testament, an octavo edition, 

2,000 copies, was commenced ; also extra Gospels and Acts, 

2.000 copies. In 1851, a still larger edition of the New 
Testament was required, and 5,000 copies 12mo. small type 
were sent to press, and finished in 1852, also Mark's Gospel, 

3.000 copies, and the Acts, 2,000 copies. 
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The Bengali Scriptures. 

It was not till towards the close of the I8th century^ that 
any attempt was made to translate the Bible into Bengali. 

In 1783, twenty-six years after the battle of Flassey, a Mr, 
Thomas arrived in Bengal, as surgeon of a ship. He was a 
peculiar and an eccentric man, but he feared God and sought 
to serve Him. On his first coming to Calcutta, he could 
meet with only one person, a shop-keeper, who was like- 
minded with himself. But after his second voyage he found 
there was a change ^r the better, and he resolved on remain- 
ing in Bengal, and commenced the study of the vernacular 
dialect, which is spoken by twenty-five millions of people 
over a country equal in extent to Great Britain. Before 1791, 
Thomas had translated Matthew, Mark, James, parts qf Gene- 
sis, the Psalms and the Prophecies ; and had circulated them in 
manuscript. He then returned to England, but came out 
again in 1793, with the first of the Baptist Missionaries, William 
Carey. 

In 1794, Carey commenced studying Bengdli. Mr. Foun- 
tain came out in 1796, and in the same year Mr. Thomas 
wrote, “ I would 'give a million pounds sterling, if I had it, to 
see a Bengal Bible. O most merciful God, what an inesti- 
mable blessing will it be to these millions ! The angels of 
heaven will look down upon it, to fill their mouths with new 
praises and adorations. Methiiiks all heaven and hell will be 
moYed at a Bible’s entering such a country as this. O Lord ! 
send forth thy light and thy truth.” 

I In 1797, the translation of the New Testament by Carey 
was finished. In 1798, a printing-press was obtained, and 
Carey thus noted its arrival at Mudnabatty, where he then 
was: ''After woi^p I received notice thmt^ the printing-press 
was just arrived from Calcutta. Retired, and thanked God, for 
fwmishing us with a press.** On the 4t&' of January of that 
year 1798, there was tlys following entry made in Fountain’s 
diary : " ftis morning the pandit attended upon. us. It was 
r 
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observed that the word Mangaldkhydn would not properly 
denominate the whole Bible, na it only signified * good news 
a term more applicable to the Gospel. It was then proposed 
to call the Bible Dharmma Shdsira : but the Pandit said 
Shdstra only meant that writing which contained commands 
or orders. We must therefore call it Dharmma Pustak ; viz. 
the Holy Book.” 

. In 1799, Marshman, Ward, and some others joined the 
Mission, and in that year the missionaries removed to Seram- 
pore, and succeeded in finding a maiv who could cast the types. 

In 1800, on the 18th March, the first skeet of Matthew was 
printed. And in 1801, on the 7th February, the first edition 
of the Beng(ili New Testament was finished. It consisted of 
2,000 copies, besides 500 extra copies Af Matthew, and with 
the latter were bound up some of the Old Testament prophe- 
cies respecting Christ. The expense was i^612. 

In anticipation of the completion of this work, Ward thus 
wrote, under date September, 1800 : — “ Before yop get this, 
we shall most likely have published the New Testament in 
Bengali, and 2,000 copies will be putting into the hands of 
the natives. I love Bngland, I love you, and many more 
friends at Hull ; but to give to a man a New Testament, who 
never saw it, who has been reading lies as the word of God ; 
to give him those everlasting lines which angels would be glad 
to read ; this, this is my blessed work. If it should be Ibng 
on the earth, it will bear a precious crop, sooner or later. If 
a man should not know the value of it immediately, a leaf, a 
verse, may some time be more precious to him than a load of 
hay. It may, it will enlighten the ignorant, convert the 
froward, raise the ruined, comfort the distressed, and support 
the dying. Blessed Book ! In India it shall be said and sung, 
' The gospel bears my apirit up.* ** And whUi the missionaries 
could jeally .look on the Beng&li New Testament as a finished 
work, they held a meeting to return thanks to God for His 
goodness in enabling them to complcte^it. 

In 1800, the translation of the Old Testament was finished* 
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Great part of it had been translated by Fountain^but the 
whole was revised by Carey. In 1802, the Pentateuch was 
printed, 1,000 copies; and the missionaries record that they 
*' have reason to hope that the Scriptures are a good deal read 
in different places, and that their value is more and more 
appreciated.*' In 1803, from Job to Canticles was ready, 900 
copies, also 900 copies of the Psalms separate ; and in the same 
year the second edition of the Bengali New Testament was 
commenced. The proof sheets were examined by every one 
of the missionaries, and in addition to this, Carey and Marsh- 
man went through^t verse by verse, one reading the Greek, 
and the other the Bengdli. Carey made a striking observa- 
tion in reference to these revisions, which all would do well 
to ponder. After allifding to the occupation of his time, he 
continues, ** My mind has acquired so much bias ^towards 
seeking out words, phrases, and idioms of speech, that it is 
nearly unprepared for any other undertaking, and I feel that 
there is a possibility of having the mind secularized, whilst 
employed on biblical criticisms.” In 1806, the second edition 
of the Bengali New Testament was ready, 1,500 copies ; and 
in the same year editions of Luke, Acts and Homans were 
struck off, 10,000 copies of each, aud of the prophetic books 
1,000 copies. 

It may be interesting here to allude to Krishna Prasad, 
the first Brahman convert in Bengal. He was baptized in 
1803, and died in 1806, after a consistent and close walk with 
God. lie was distinguished for his diligent perusal of the 
Scriptures, as far as they were then printed. He also kept a 
small book, in which he copied the texts that particularly im- 
pressed him, thus shewing that he was by no means a careless 
reader of the word of God. His testimony to the value and 
efficacy of the New Testament was given, When, shewing it to 
one of his countrymen, he said, ** Blether, there is ^si|hing in 
this book, but what is profitable. It is not lil^e the Hindu 
Sh^tras ; it gives wisdem, and mends the heaH.” 

F 2 
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In 1809^ the Old Testament was published, and thus, after 
fifteen years of labour, the Bengali Bible was completed. 
It was contained in five large volumes, and was the work of 
Dr. Carey's own hand, for Ward, writing some years subse- 
quently, mentions that Carey “ wrote with his own pen, the 
whole of the five volumes, octavo.” Carey himself also made 
a similar statement, when writing of the labour it entailed 
upon him, and the time it occupied, though he wrote Bengali 
almost as quickly as he did English. He had no assistance 
from the translations which Mr. Thomas had prepared, they 
were so imperfect ; and he was obliged read every proof- 
sheet, two or three times, and examine every letter. This was 
a toil, however, in which he delighted ; and frequent mention 
is made, in his letters, of loving the work and finding it a real 
pleasure. The very day he put the finishing stroke to the 
Bengali Bible, he was taken ill with a fever, which almost 
brought him to the grave, but it pleased God to spare him. 

In 1809, besides the completion of the Bengali Bible, a 
third edition of the New Testament was sent to Press. It was 
to consist of only 100 copies, in folio, chiefly to be used in 
public worship. In 1811, a second edition of the Pentateuch 
was in progress, 1,000 copies. But the publication of both 
these volumes was delayed in consequence of the fire in 1812, 
by which the printing office was destroyed. 

In 1813, they were however ready, and the fourth edition of 
the New Testament was commenced. The missionaries were 
not without evidence that their work was acknowledged of 
God. In this year they wrote, " We have in some degree seen, 
what He can do by His word alone : * * To a New Testament 
left at a shop in a village, we owe our' brethren Sebakrim and 
Krishua-d&s, two of the most acceptable and useful native 
preachers we have, as well as several other brethren from the 
same village. * * He hath magnified, and will again magnify, 
his word above all his name.” 

The Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Societyffiad not hitherto turned 
their attention to translations in the vernacular languages of 
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this part of India, as they felt the work had already been ably 
commenced by the Serampore missionaries. In 1816, however, 
Mr. Ellerton of Malda, having given them a Bengali translation 
of the gospels, they resolved to publish it. His translation of 
John's gospel had already been printed, at the expense of the 
Countess of Loudon, for the use of a school she had established 
at Barrackpore. Mr. Ellerton was engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, but he loved the Lord Jesus, and devoted Ins leisure hours 
to the advancement of Ilis cause. It would have been well, 
had all those who have walked in his steps as to the things of 
this life, done so liKev^ise as to the things of the life to 
come. 

By the close of 1817, the fourth edition of the Serampore 
New Testament was pdnted and in circulation, 5,000 copies. It 
had been revised most thoroughly, and was considered more 
accurate than any previous edition, the numerous corrections in 
it being the result of twenty years' acquaintance with the lan- 
guage. It was distributed so speedily, that the fifth edition 
was at once struck off. It also consisted of 5,000 copies. 

The demand for the Scriptures in Bengali was at this time 
very great, and several editions were therefore in progress. In 
1819, diglott versions of Mr. Elierton's translation of Mat- 
thew and John were published, English and Bengali in 
opposite pages, 4,000 copies of each. And in 1820, the print- 
ing of his Bengdli New Testament was finished, 1,000 copies 
of the whole, and 1,000 copies of the Epistles, with several 
thousand extra copies of the gospels. In the same year 1820, 
a new edition of the whole Bengali Scriptures was com- 
menced at Serampore. This formed the sixth edition of the 
New Testament, and the third of great part of the Old Testa- 
ment. 4,000 copies of the entire Bible were to be printed, and 
2,000 extra copies of the New Testament. Hr. Carey took 
much pains with this edition, and as every sentende was care- 
fully revised, several years elapsed before it issued from the 
press. In 1822, 4,000«copie8 of the Pentateuch were struck 
off. In 1824, 6,000 copies of Matthew and Mark were printed 
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at Serampore^ and in 1825^ the Pentateuch and Historical 
Books. 

The late Bev. Dr. Yates had joined the missionary band at 
Scrampore in the year 1815, and soon after his arrival, Dr. 
Carey considered him a suitable person to be associated with 
himself in the preparation of the various translations. Accord- 
ingly, in the conrse of the same year it was determined that 
.Yates should devote the chief portion of his time to this work ; 
and in reference to this, with similar feelings of jealous watch- 
fulness as those of Carey, lest any study should come between 
his soul and his God, he wrote, '' My father often recommended 
me to study my Bible very closely : my work requires me now 
to do it ; but still, 1 am in djingcr, lest my study of it should 
be more critical than practical, and lest^" while I am labouring 
to ascertain its meaning, I should forget its application 
Circumstances subsequently led to Dr. Yates* removal from 
Serampore, but he continued his biblical labours, and in 1825, 
had prepared the Psalms in Bengali. In commencing this 
translation, he wrote, There is a particular reason for this 
work ; and that is, the Psalms are needed as a distinct book, 
and have hitherto been printed only with the other parts of 
the Old Testament.** This edition was published by the Cal- 
cutta Auxiliary Bible Society in 1826, 1,000 copies, and in the 
same year, Matthew*s gospel (Ellerton*s) was reprinted, 4,000 
copies. In 1828, 4,000 copies of Matthew and Mark were also 
printed at Serampore. 

In 1829, Dr. Yates and his brethren in Calcutta, determined 
to prepare a new version of the Bengali Bible, and in the 
course of that year, he wrote, '' I am getting on with the new 
version of the pocket edition of the New Testament in Ben- 
gali. Our plan for a new version of the Bible, of a portable 
size, on account of the Bible Society, did not succeed. Their 
plan seems to bo to obtain, if possible, a Committee of transla- 
tors. Such a oue they have chosen, and have invited me to 
join them. 1 know, if 1 comply with tiic request, though con- 
nected with others, the greatest weight would fall upon me 
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and besides that^ 1 must submit to a majority in the ndb- trans- 
lation of the word baptism. At the same time, it appears 
awkward to stand aloof, when invited to co-operatc with 
other worthy men in so noble a work ! The middle way,, 
therefore, if I can hit upon it, is that which I shall follow. 
The Bible Society here arc determined to encourage no trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, if they can avoid it, in which the 
word baptize is translated, as we think it ought to be ; so that* 
all we can do, will be to unite with them in those parts in 
which we arc agreed.” • 

From the forcgoii% extract, it will be seen that in 1829, 
endeavours were made to procure one standard version of the 
Bengali New Testament. Hitherto, there had been two transla- 
tions, one by the (Sci%,n^ore) Baptist missionaries, the other 
by Mr. Ellerton. In consequence of the difficulty, however, that 
was met with, in reference to the word baptism, it was found 
impossible at this time to procure one version acceptable to 
all. A Sub-committee, therefore, was formed by the Bible 
Society, and they suggested that a new translation of the New 
Testament should be prepared from the Greek direct, and that 
Dr. Yates should be requested to translate the Old Testament 
from the original Hebrew. Both the translations, on comple- 
tion, to be laid before a Sub-committee for examination, with 
a view to being adopted as a standard version. In this plan 
Dr. Yates co-operated: Mr. EllcrtorFs translation of the 
Gospels and Acts, 4,000 copies of each, was now reprinted for 
immediate use. They were completed in 1831. 

In the mean while the Committee of translation, appointed 
by the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, had prepared a new 
version of Genesis, which was published in 1832, 3,000 copies ; 
and in the same year Mr. Ellerton's Matthew was again 
printed, 6,000 copies. 

One of the members of the Sub-committee, the Rev. Mr. 
Pearson, died about this time. He had laboured arduously at 
the translation and revision of Genesis, but did not live to see 
it in print. * It was said of him, that ** he was one of the most 
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zealous^ indefatigable and devoted missionaries, that ever set 
foot on the shores of India,^^ and that '' he died in the arms 
of victory, and in the possession of peace and joy/' Ills death 
proved a hindrance to the progress of the near version, con* 
templated by the Calcutta Bible Society. 

In this year also, 1832, the edition of the Beng&li Bible, 
commenced at Serampore in 1820, was finished, with 300 copies 
•extra of the Psalms. Dr. Marshman wrote of it, “ It is the 
fruit of thirty- nine years' unremitted study of the language. 
Of a great part of the New Testament this forms the seventh 
edition, and of the remainder, the sizth.'ir Before the close of 
the same year 1832, the seventh edition of the New Testament 
was printed 1,000 copies, 12mo. and the eighth edition also, 
6,000 copies, 8vo. As the Bengali Bible was Dr. Carey's 
first work, so it was his last. He died in 1834, at the advanced 
age of seventy-three, having spent forty-one consecutive years 
in India, and devoted the greater part of his time to the trans- 
lations. It is interesting to see that after a life of so much 
work done for God, he looked for acceptance with Him, only 
through Christ. He thus wrote, ** 1 see no one thing in all 
my past life, upon which 1 can rest ; and am persuaded of the 
daily and hourly necessity of trusting my perishing soul in 
the hands of my Bedeemer. Should you out-live me, and 
have any influence to prevent it, 1 most earnestly request, 
that no epithets of praise may ever accompany my name ; 
such as, the faithful servant of God, &c. • All such expressions 
would convey a falsehood. May 1 but be accepted at last. I 
am sure, all the glory must be given to divine grace from first 
to last. To me belongeth shame and confusion of face." 
With such feelings of lowliness and humility he ended his life, 
and entered into that abode of blessedness and peace, where 
he would no longer require the written word, because he would 
for ever possess and enjoy the living Word of God. 

In 1833, Dr. Yates and his Baptist brethren in Calcutta 
published the first edition of their new version of the New 
Testament, 800 copies of the entire volume, and extra copies 
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of particular portions. Dr. Yates had laboured at it with 
much diligence and pleasure. ** Nearly every hour I am 
awake/' he wrote, “ is spent in the study of the Scriptures, 
and I know you will agree with me, that no employment of 
time can be better or happier.” 

In 1834, Dr. Yates's translation of Matthew, Mark and Luke 
was reprinted, 1,000 copies of each. And communications were 
ill progress between the baptist missionaries and the Bible* 
Society, with a view to the latter's publishing one of the 
versions of the Bengali New Testament prepared by the 
Baptist body ; the BJ^tist missionaries with a liberality, which 
did themselves honor, having permitted the Bible Society to 
alter the disputed words as to baptism. The two versions 
therefore, that of Dr. (5arpy at Serampore, and of Dr. Yates in 
Calcutta, were laid before a Sub-committee, who after consi- 
deration resolved on printing Dr. Yates's translation. 

In 1835, this edition was sent to the press. It consisted of 
6,000 copies of the New Testament for the Bible Society, in 
which the Greek words for baptism were transferred, not trans- 
lated ; and 500 copies of the New Testament, with large 
editions of the Gospels and Acts, for the Baptist Mission ; the 
Q;!|eek words for baptism being in their edition translated by 
terms signifying immersion. These editions were ready in 
1837. While the work was in hand. Dr. Yates wrote, “I 
am aiming to improve on two of the greatest men of mo- 
dern times. Dr. Carey and Henry Marty n !* When I think 
of it, I am filled ^ith astonishment at myself, and am ready 
to conclude that I am guilty of great temerity. I am ready 
to say, W'hat am I, and what is my father's house, that I should 
be employed in making the word of Ood more intelligible to 
millions, who are sitting in darkness and the shadow of death ? 
Yet, thanks be uuto the Giver of every good and perfect gift, 
that he has condescended to shew his skill in working by so 
poor an instrument, and I desire no greater happiness than 
that he may coiidesceutl to teach me and assist me, and work 

* He was translating the Now Testament also into Hindustani, 
a 
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out by me his own glory and the salvation of immortal souls. 
1 feel that there is much to be done, and am determined to do 
what 1 can^ that^ as I am benefited by the labours of others, 
so others may be by mine.” 

In 1838, Dr. Yateses translation of the Psalms, carefully re- 
vised, was reprinted, 5,000 copies, 12mo. 

From 1839 till his death, Dr. Yates devoted his whole time 
■to the translations, and when it was finally settled that he 
should do so, he thus noted it in his diary: “ Yesterday was 
a day of great importance to me, as«it determined the manner 
in which the remainder of my life is to b^. spent. * * It was 
the unanimous conviction of all that I ought to be devoted to 
the work of translation, and that such arrangements ought to 
be made, as would leave me at liberty to devote my time and 
strength entirely to it.” Then, after mentioning the arrange- 
ments made, he adds : “ Now, oh, now, for energy of body and 
mind to do justice to this great work ! O Lord, all my suffi- 
ciency is from thee ! to thee I look — and with humility on 
thee I depend. Let that Spirit that dictated the word, guide 
me j and all will be well.” 

In the early part of 1839, the third edition of his New 
Testament was printed, 1,500 copies, 8vo. with 6,000 copies of 
the Gospels, 2,000 of the Acts, and 500 of the Gospels and Acts 
together. And in the same year, the fourth edition of the 
New Testament was printed. This was in royal 12mo., 3,000 
copies, with 2,000 extra Gospels and Acts. 

In this year, the Rev. J. Wenger arrived Calcutta, and 
as he had had an opportunity of studying Bengali both in Eng- 
land and on the outward voyage, he at once joined Dr. Yates 
in the translation. In 1840, Dr. Yates's version of the Old 
Testament was sent to press. Although it had been transcrib- 
ed three times, he and Mr. Wenger resolved again to revise 
it, and it was compared line for line with the original, by Mr. 
Wenger, who suggested numerous alterations, many of which 
Dr. Yates after consideration adoptedv During this and the 
succeeding four or five years, (until Dr. Yates's death) the whole 
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of the Bible was thus gone through once ; and the Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Isaiah, Daniel, Gospels, Acts, and the first three Epistles, 
a second time. The Pentateuch, 1,000 copies, and Genesis and 
Exodus to chapter xx., 2,500 copies, Psalms and Proverbs, 

5.000 copies each, were finished early in 1841, besides Matthew, 

10.000 copies ; Mark, 5,000; Luke, 12,000, and John, 15,000 
copies. 

In 1811, there was a supply of Bengali Scriptures required, 
for the Bible Society, and they reprinted from the edition 
printed in 1837, Matthew,. Luke and John, 5,000 copies each, 
and Mark, 1,000. Another edition (the 5th) of Dr. Yates’s 
New Testament was published in the same year by the Baptist 
missionaries, who again revised and improved the translation. 
In 1842, the first volbnie of the Bengali Bible, Dr# Yates’s 
version, was ready, 500 copies ; and besides that, .there were 
printed 5,000 copies each of Isaiah and Daniel, 1,000 of the 
historical books of the Old Testament, and large reprints of 
Genesis, Proverbs, and the Gospels and Acts. 

In 181-3, Proverbs was again printed, 5,000 copies, from a 
new translation by Mr. Morton; and also 1,500 copies of the 
Gospels, Aets and Revelation, and 1,000 extra of Acts. 

There was a great demand at this time for Bengali Scrip- 
tures, and numerous examples might be given to show that, 
in some instances at least, they were read and valued. We 
shall, however, now only mention two cases. On one occasion 
a man came and asked a missionary for a book, which he 
called, “ The book of life.” He was told, there was no such 
book ; but he persisted in his request, and added that he had a 
New Testament, so that, that was not what he required. On 
being questioned, it was evident that he had read many parts 
of the New Testament, and had learned from it the necessity 
of the Holy Spirit’s work to change the heart. He then went 
away, but returned to the missionary on the following day, and 
again asked for the ** book of life ;” and then it was discovered 
that he had been reading the passage in the Revelation, which 
o 2 
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speaks of the book of life^ and that was the volume he wished 
to see. 

The other case is that of a Brahman who^ having received 
a copy of the Psalms, shortly afterwards returned to the mis- 
sionary, to have several passages explained. He first turned 
to the 2nd Psalm, and when he Wc'is satisfied as to its meaning, 
he begged for an explanation of the 38th. “ I read,’' said 

Jie, 'My loins arc filled with a loathsome disease,’ what is 
this ?” While this was being explained, he seemed much 
moved. And then he' turned to, the 37th and the 105th. 
Prom this the missionary repeated toi-him the history of 
Joseph, at whicli he wept. He staid a long time, and when 
he rose to leave, said, “ Allow me to come again.” The mis- 
sionary gave him a New Testament. With this he left, but 
returned the next day, with his book in his hand, in which 
were several pieces of paper and straws, as marks, at the parts 
he wished explained. The first was in Luke’s gospel, “ Men 
ought always to pray and not to faint.” Then several others, 
and lastly the Gth of Acts. This day he was accompanied by 
a boy, who had evidently been reading the volume with him. 
Who can say what may have been the result of such a careful 
perusal of that word, which the Lord hath said shall not 
return to Him void ^ Surely, after reading such iustances, we 
shall enter into the feelings of another missionary, and say 
with him, " Preaching is a temporary work, and the effect may 
be evanescent; not so the Bible, which is a perpetual instruc- 
tor. We are encouraged by the blessed efiects of the Bible 
already, in more favoured lands. We are urged onward by the 
signs of the times. It is God’s own honored word — shall not 
our motto then be, ‘ On, On, until every family is furnished 
with a Bible ?’ ” 

In 1844, the entire Old Testament translated by Dr. Yates 
was published, with references and marginal readings ; and in 
reference to it, he remarks : ** There arc not many things in 
my life that 1 can reflect upon with much pleasure ; but for 
the ten years’ labour bestowed upon the preparation and print- 
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ing of this blessed book, 1 am sure I shall never have any 
regret.” He thus Avrote in July 1844; and in July 1845, he 
breathed his last, lie was one of whom it was written, that 
he seemed to adopt and live out the saying, that he ** must 
never think to put off his armour, till he was ready for others 
to put on his shroud.” His diligence and devotedness to the 
translations were intense, and his talents for the work very 
great. Yet he was a man of eminent holiness and humility* 
of character. The folloAving beautiful extract from one of 
his letters proves this : ‘ ePardou through the blood, safety 
through the iutcrces^oii, and comfort through the presence of 
the Saviour, arc indeed subjects which ought to elevate and 
console our minds. 1 have been afflicted, as you heard ; but I 
can say, it is good for die to be afflicted. I should never have 
known so much of the pride and hardness of my heart, of the 
value of the atonement, of deadness to the world, and of resig- 
nation to the will of God, had it not been for repeated afilic- 
tions. 1 now sometimes feel the sweetness of that saying, 

* whom the Lord loveth, he chastencth,' and am ready to say, 
O Lord, only let these strokes be the marks of thy love, and 
productive of conformity to thine image, and then send when 
and what thou pleasest.” And again, a friend having written 
and congratulated him on his success in the translation, he 
replied, “ I am really at a loss to know what I have done to 
make me more than a common pebble upon the ocean beach ; 
and even if there should be a little difference in the size of 
these pebbles, they are all pebbles still, and will none of them 
be mucli missed when removed, nor make any vast difference 
in the ocean of eternity.” lu 1845, a few months after Dr. 
Yates’s death, the publication of the entire Bible, in one 
volume, as translated by him, was completed ; the New Testa- 
ment (6th edition) having been added to the Old. 

The Calcutta Bible Society, though grateful for being per- 
mitted to print Dr. Yates’s translation of the New Testament, 
had never adopted it as a standard version, and in 1844, after 
consulting the various missionaries in Bengal, they again 
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endeavoured to procure such a version. The Baptist mission- 
aries would not allow their translation to be taken as the basis 
of a new one, while they kindly permitted its being reprinted. 
Dr. Ilseberlin, the then Secretary of the Bible Society, stated 
that he had prepared a translation of the New Testament; and 
in 1846, it was determined that Mark and Ephesians of his 
version should be printed, 250 copies of each, for examination 

In the same year, there were large editions printed of Dr. 
Yates's translation, and by the close of it, the 7th, 3,000 
copies, 8vo. and the 8th, 4,000 copies, 12mo. of the New Testa- 
ment passed through the press. Besides bhese, there were vari- 
ous parts of the Old and New Testaments ready, so that from 
the 1st January 1843 to the 31st December, 1816, the Baptist 
brethren had printed 131,000 different |)ortions of the Bengali 
Scriptures. 

In 1847, the Bible Society reprinted 2,500 copies of the 
New Testament from Dr. Yates's version, besides extra gos- 
pels and Acts, 1 ,000 copies, Mark, 2,500 copies and Acts 2,000, 
These were carried through the press by the Rev. J. Pater- 
son of the London Mission. In the same year, Genesis and 
Exodus to chapter xx., from Dr. Yates's version, was reprinted, 

5.000 copies; also Isaiah, J,000 copies; the last under the 
superintendence of Dr. Dufl’ and Mr. Lacroix. 

In 1848, the gospels of Matthew and Luke were reprinted, 

10.000 copies of each. These were from the edition printed in 
1847. 

In 1849, the gospel of John was reprinted, 10,000 copies, 
and Psalms and Proverbs, 5,000 each. 

In 1850, Acts was reprinted, 10,000 copies. This edition of 
the Acts, and the gospels printed in the two previous years 
had been carried through the press by Mr. Lacroix. In this 
year endeavours were again made to procure a more perfect 
version of the Bengali Scriptures, and circulars were sent to all 
the missionaries in Bengal for their opinions. A sub-committee 
^as also appointed to consider the master. The efforts made 
in 1 829, had failed in consequence of Mr. Pearson's death ; 
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and Dr. llseberlin's numerous avocations had frustrated the 
plans of 184G, so that even the portions^ then ordered to be 
printed^ were not carried through the press. Dr. llmberlin, 
however, had printed at his own expense a small edition of 
his version of Matthew^s Gospel. Since his death in 1849 no 
part of the rest of his translation of the New Testament has 
been found. 

In 1849, the Baptist missionaries had printed their 9th edi- • 
tiou of the New Testament, 3,000 copies. And by the close 
of 1851, they had issued iheir 2nd edition of the Old Testa- 
ment, 8vo. 2,500 copfes ; their 4th of the Psalms and Proverbs 
separately, 5,000 copies each ; their 3rd of Psalms and Pro- 
verbs bound together, 1,000 ; their 2nd of Isaiah and Daniel, 
5,000 copies, besides l&r^e editions of the Gospels and Acts. 
In the year 1851 also, the Krishnaghur missionaries com- 
menced a new translation of the New Testament; but, for 
immediate use Dr. Yateses translation was sent to press by the 
Bible Society. Mr. Wenger had thoroughly revised and 
considerably improved it, and it was finished and published 
by the Baptist Brethren in 1852, (uniform with the Old 
Testament,) as the 10th edition. 10,000 copies of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke were printed from this translation by the 
Bible Society, from sheets supplied from the Baptist Mission 
Press, as Mr. Wenger successively revised them ; and in the 
same year, 1852, the whole New Testament from that edition 
was carried through the press for the Society by the Bev. 
K. M. Banerjea. The Krishnaghur missionaries^ translations 
of John and Galatians were also linished and scut to press, 
and when published, are to be circulated for examination. In 
1852, Mr. Paterson commenced a translation of Luke in Musal- 
mdn-Bengali, a dialect spoken by Musalmans, in which there 
are many Persian and other foreign terms. 

We have now brought down the history of the Bengali Bible 
to the present time, and though we cannot yet announce the 
completion of a standard version approved of by all ; yet it is 
surely satisfactory to think of upwards of twenty editions of 
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the New Testament having been circulated over Bengal since 
the commencement of the century, in translations which, 
though not perfect, have been blessed to many souls. The 
seed has been sown, and though doubtless much, very much, 
yet remains to be done, still, may we not thank God and take 
courage ? For, to use the words of one of the present Vice- 
Presidents of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, '' It is the 
■ glory of the Book, which the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society 
seeks to circulate, that it reveals an altar which can sanctify 
the free-will odering even of imperfect services, imperfect 
translations, and imperfect circulation, ‘^(Heb. xiii. 10, Mat. 
xxiii. 19,) therefore have we hope in trying to do our best.” 


The Sanscrit ScrIptures. 

The Sanscrit language is regarded by the natives of India, 
as sacred and classical. Like Latin in Europe, it is understood 
by the learned in all parts of the country, though it is not now 
the vernacular tongue of any particular district. A missionary 
who had passed nearly thirty years in his work, wrote of it as 
“ the master- language of India," as ** all-powerful among the 
Hindus,” and as “ that which gives to Brahmans, gurus, and 
the various religious orders, all the ascendancy they possess.” 
Dr. Carey considered it the " parent of nearly all the collo- 
quial dialects of India.” He found that a knowledge of it w'as 
necessary, before he could become thoroughly acquainted with 
the Bengali, Mahratta, and several other languages. He had 
therefore commenced the study of it soon after his arrival in 
this country ; and in June IHOb, his translation of the New 
Testament was sent to press. The Baptist brethren consi- 
dered the publication of this translation of great importance. 
“Every eastern Pandit,” they wrote, “knows the Sanscrit, 
and could make from it a good translation into his own verna- 
cular tongue. By translating the Scriptures therefore into 
this language, we in effect translate them into all the languages 
of India.” 
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Dr. Marshman^ writing in 1827, alludes to the wonderful 
manner in which God had opened up the way for Dr. Carey's 
learning Sanscrit. lie says, " Without a knowledge of San- 
scrit, from which all the dialects of India are derived, the 
translation of the Scriptures into these could not have been 
effected. A few years before Dr. Carey's arrival in India, 
however, this language was scarcely accessible to Europeans. 
It is reported, that Sir William Jones gave his first instructor ' 
in this language no less a sum than five hundred rupees 
monthly. To have given a* teacher a fifth of that sum, would 
have been beyond my elder colleague's power. Before he had 
occasion to study it, however, the barriers placed to guard this 
language had been so^ fully removed by Sir William Jones, 
and such of our countrymen as followed in the same' track, 
that able teachers of Sanscrit could be obtained for a twentieth 
part of that sum." 

The Sanscrit translation was, like the Bengdli and Hindu- 
stani, written by Dr. Carey himself, and translated by him 
from the original. 

In 1809, the Sanscrit New Testament was completed, 600 
copies I and a great portion of the Old Testament was trans- 
lated. 

In 1811, the Pentateuch was printed, 600 copies. Both 
this edition and that of the New Testament were in quarto. 
The missiouaries were much encouraged about this time by 
finding that, notwithstanding the errors that must exist in all 
first translations, the Sanscrit version was perfectly intelligi- 
ble. It was cordially received by the Brdhmans, whose pride 
would have hindered their perusing a translation in any more 
vulgar dialect. 

The Historical Books were destroyed in the fire of 1812. In 
the letter in which Dr. Carey mentions this, he alludes to a 
serious illness he had had, and it is^ instructive to see, that 
when he thought he was about to appear before his Judge, he 
felt that he must do so, as a poof sinner, who had no works 
or righteousness of his own. I could cast my guilty soul," 
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he wrote^ “ on the mercy of God, through Christ : and while I 
saw nothing in myself but sin, I had a hope that those sins 
were forgiven through Plis blood. 1 am to myself unexpectedly 
restored, and I think J have a desire to devote myself more 
entirely than ever to the work of my Redeemer." 

In 1815, the Plistorical Books were printed, and in 1818, 
the Sanscrit Scriptures were finished. 

In 1820, the second edition was commenced ; but as Br. 
Carey wished thoroughly to revise it, the delay in preparing 
it for the press was great. In ISSfT, the 1st volume of this, 
the 2nd edition was ready, but the rest £)es not seem to have 
been printed, when Dr. Carey died, in 183 1. The revision of 
it, however, had been finished. 

Dr. Yates and his brethren in . Calcutta had previously 
contemplated the translation of the Scriptures into Sanscrit, 
and in 1840 they printed an edition of the Psalms in verse, 
2,500 copies j and in the following year 1841, Dr. Yates wrote, 
“ I have just got through the press the Sanscrit version of the 
New Testament." This edition consisted of 1,000 copies, 
besides extra copies of the Gospels and Acts. Dr. Yates then 
commenced the Old Testament ; and in 1842, Genesis and 
part of Exodus were printed, 2,500 copies ; also Proverbs, 2,000 
copies ; and in 1843 and 1844<, the first edition of Isaiah, 2,500 
copies, was in progress. When Dr. Yates was set aside in 
1814, for missionary work, the Rev. Robert Hall offered up a 
prayer, in which he used expressions which led Dr. Yates and 
others to think that the young missionary would be removed 
from his work in the midst of his usefulness as a translator of 
the word of God. In reference to this Dr. Yates, in 1839, when 
mentioning that his chief employment from that time was to 
be on the translations, said, there was something like the 
spirit of prophecy in Robert HalPs manner, and the impression 
his words had left ; and he added, “ Four versions of the whole 
Scriptures in Eastern languages I must attempt ; and if removed, 
when I have done one, and laid the fcfiindation of the rest, or 
when I have done the whole Bible in one language, and the 
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Testament in three others^ it will be in the midst of my use- 
fulness in this work/' According to this his own opinion, he 
was removed in the midst of his usefulness. He had finished 
the Bengdli Bible, and the Testament in Hindustani, Hindi, and 
Sanscrit, also some portions of the Old Testament in the latter 
language, when illness compelled him to leave India. His 
last literary effort, before leaving, was to rense the concluding 
proof sheet of Isaiah in Sanscrit. He died on the Bed Sea on * 
his homeward voyage. When sailing down the Bay of Bengal, 
he had written, ** The journey before me is still a fiery trial, but 
the Lord is able to help me through it and according to his 
faith, so it was. When a Christian brother saw that the hand 
of death was on him, he asked him, “ You are happy ?” The 
reply was, “ Yes.” “ You rejoice in Christ ?” “ Ol^ yes !” 

“You suffer much outwardly, but there is peace within?” 

“ Yes.” ** All then is well ?” “ Yes.” These were his last 
words. A few days previously, the same friend quoted to him 
the passage, I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, will give me at that day;” and added, “You can adopt 
that language, cannot you ?” After a few moments' silence, he 
said, “ With many imperfections, with much that makes me 
feel myself an unprofitable servant, I have endeavoured during 
my sojourn in India, to do my Master's will, and to fight in 
his cause.” “ And you feel,” he was again asked, “ that it is 
a good fight in which you have been engaged ?” “ Oh yes,” 
he replied, “ if I had a thousand lives, I would deem them well 
spent in the service of Christ, and would willingly sacrifice 
them all for the sake of him, who loved me and gave himself 
for me.” It might be well for us, if in the days of health and 
occupation, we would occasionally reflect whether our lives are 
such as will give satisfaction in a dying hour, a satisfaction 
not arising from any good in us or our works, but from the 
consciousness that we have devoted ourselves to the service of 
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the best of Masters^ one vbose yoke is easy^ and whose com- 
mands are not grievous. 

On the death of Dr, Yates, Mr, Wenger carried on the 
translation of the Sanscrit Scriptures, He was assisted by a 
pandit, who had been employed for nearly forty years, first 
under Dr. Carey, and then under Dr. Yates, in this particular 
department.* Before the close of 1846, the 2nd edition of the 
Grospels and Acts, 2,500 copies each, the 2nd edition of the 
Psalms, 2,500 copies, and the Proverbs, 3,000 copies were 
printed ; also the 1st edition of Tsaiah 2,500 copies, the 2nd 
of the Gospels and Acts, bound together, ^1,500 copies, and the 
3rd of Matthew 2,500 copies. 

In 1848, the 1st volume of the Sanscrit Old Testament was 
completed, 2,500 copies. The translator found it to be a very 
difficult work ; and hence the delay in publishing it. 

In 1851, the 2ud edition of the Sanscrit New Testament 
was completed, 2,500 copies, it having been carefully revised ; 
and before the close of the year large reprints were issued of 
the portions of the New Testament which had already been 
published. 

At the close of ] 852, the 2ud volume of the Old Testament, 
to Esther inclusive, w'as published. 

Wc have said nothing of the desire of the natives to obtain 
the Sanscrit Scriptures, but we will conclude this brief sketch 
with an instance or two, to shew that a certain class do receive 
and value the word of God in this language, while they turn 
from it with contempt, if presented in any other. One mis- 
sionary thus writes, " On one occasion several pandits came to 
my tent ; and one from the vicinity of Paniput satisfied me 
that I had promised him the word of God in Sanscrit seven 
years ago, and that he had called in my absence for the same, 
without having obtained it : he was distinguished for great 
anxiety to know every thing relating to the gospel ; and, as 
you may imagine, I had great pleasure in handing him the 
first Sanscrit Testament this season. “To such a man, what a 
treasure would the Bible in Sanscrit be ? This pandit and 
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Ilia friends did not leave us, till I had closed the labours *of the 
day by prayer, and then seemed to go away with the convic- 
tion implied in the lines, — 

“ Yes, mighty Jesus, Thou thalt reign. 

Till all Thy haughty foes submit !” 

Another case is of one, who could not bear to hear his 
countrymen approving of the truths contained in the word of 
God, and who exclaimed in reference to the Scriptures in . 
Hindi ** What, even if the books should contain divine 
knowledge — they are nothing to us ! the knowledge of God 
contained in those bcMiks is to us as milk in a vessel of dog*s 
skiuj utterly polluted 1^' but who, though rejecting the truth 
in Hindi, willingly accepted it in Sanscrit, and came and 
asked for a Sanscrit !Nhw Testament. Justly might one, who 
had had much experience in Scripture distribution, write : 
“I would say to the learned and indefatigable translator, 
Go on and prosper, and do not rest, till you have given 
to all India the Sanscrit Bible. * * Truth, I am persuaded, 
wheu wielded by such an arm, will become a powerful wea- 
pon; the mighty will fall by it, the weak become mightily 
strengthened.’^ 


The Hindui Scriptures. 

The Hindi or Hindui language is spoken by the Hindu 
population all over nortliern Hindustan, with the exception 
of Bengal. It was the original language of the inhabitants 
before the Muhammadan invasion, and is still most exten- 
sively understood. It has been described as '' the colloquial 
medium of numerous provinces ; the language in which by far 
the greatest part of the Hindu Shdstras have been translated 
from the Sanscrit, or in which works have been written by 
Hindu authors ; the language of the British India Army, of 
the commercial and agriculturid classes, and in a word of the 
bulk of the population of the Compa^yfs Provinces from 
B^jmalial to Hissar on the borders of. the Bhatti country.” 
The character in which it is written is the N^ri« The Deva 
1 
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Ndgri, or sacred NiLgri^ is that used hy the Brfihmans and 
Pandits. The Knithi Ndgri is used hy the common people in 
the Provinces of Behar and Benares. The greater part of the 
Company's sepoys, and other natives in the service of Govern- 
ment, as also the mercantile and trading classes, use provincial 
characters, the most important of which is the Mah&jaui. 

In 1803, the Serampore missionaries commenced a transla- 
tion of the New Testament in what they supposed to be the 
Hindi language, but they subsequently found that their trans- 
lation more resembled the Hindustani or Urdu dialect. 

This was one of the three translatidus which Dr. Carey 
wrote with his own hand; and one of the two which he 
translated from the original Greek. The printing of it had 
been delayed for want of funds, which caused much regret 
to the missionaries ; as they wrote in 1809, The call for 
the New Testament in Hindustani is constantly increasing, 
and we have reason to believe, the version will be generally 
understood." 

In 1811, their version was printed, 1,000 copies. In the 
previous year, however, 1810, Mr. Mardon, a missionary sta- 
tioned at Goamalti near Malda, wrote, '' Among the people 
that we had an opportunity to converse with in the neighbour- 
hood of Miniary, there was scarcely a person who could read 
either Bengali or Deva Ndgri. The character which is most 
used among them is the Deshi Ndgri, or, what they call Maha- 
jani Nagri. I think, that if at some future period it were 
practicable to procure a fount of Deshi Nagri types for the 
Hindustani Scriptures, it would be a good thing." This was 
the first demand for Scriptures in, what is now called, the 
Kaithi character of Hindui. 

Mr. Mardon's testimony was confirmed in the next year by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who on his journey from Cutwa to Agra in 
1811, found that the natives on the banks of the river did not 
like the Hindustani translation. From Ghazeepore he wrote, 

" The Brahmans appear to despise thetranslation from this cir- 
cumstance, that it contains so many Musalmdn words." And 
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again from Agra, " The language of this people appears^ to be 
pure Hindi/' This led him to feel the necessity of studying 
Hindui. 

In 1812, the second edition of the Serampore version of the 
New Testament was commenced, but with all the other trans- 
lations, the printing of it was delayed in consequence of the 
Are which occurred in that year. 

The loss of paper and types, however, was soon replaced, and 
in 1813, the translation of the Pentateuch was printed, 1,000 
copies. Such also was the /Icmaud for Scriptures in Hindu- 
stani, that it had been found necessary to strike off editions of 
Matthew for immediate circulation. 

Chamberlain's studies had been retarded by the Govern- 
ment removing him frtfm Agra in 1812, but in the same year 
the Lord opened up the way for his return to the Uppter Pro- 
vinces, by inclining the Begum Sumroo to engage him as tutor 
for her adopted sou. He then took up his residence at 
Sirdhana, and from thence wrote, I wish the Scriptures were 
printed in pure Hindui, and shall endeavour to prosecute this 
object as long as 1 live." lie was encouraged in thus eude*a- 
vouring to spread abroad the word of God, by Aiiding that one 
of his writers, who was subsequently baptized, was Arst led to 
reflect on religion by receiving a single copy of the gospel of 
Matthew, which Mr. Chamberlain had sent from Agra to 
Delhi. From his numerous avocations, however, his progress 
with the translation was very slow. Frequently he laboured 
at it, when suffering from severe illness, but it was a work he 
loved. “ I delight in the work of translations," he wrote, and 
have my heart set upon the completion of two versions of the 
word of God. But my heart fails me. If my cough continue, 
what can 1 do ?" And again, ** 1 wish to live and coipplcte 
the work I have in hand ; but if the will of the Lord be other- 
wise, I pray that he may give me resignation to it and satis-r 
faction with it." 

In 1815, the second edition of the Serampore version of the 
New Testament was printed, 4,000 copies, and in the same 

I 2 
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year Chamberlain wrote, " We must have a fount of types for 
the running N^gri. This is the character used all over Behar, 
and in many other provinces, where the Deva N^gri is very 
little used. Specimens I am procuring, and will send them 
down.” 

In 1818, the Serampore version of the Old Testament was 
printed, 1,000 copies. Imperfect as the translation appears 
to have been, it was much sought after. Many sepoys, in their 
desire to obtain a copy, brought testimonials from their Com- 
manding Officers, hoping by this means to ensure the grantiug 
of their request. The missionaries mciitioned at this time, 
that of their converts, eighteen had been indebted under 
divine grace to the translation of the Scriptures for their con- 
version. This fact encouraged them ‘'to persevere in their 
labour of love. 

In 1818, Mr. Bowley, a missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society at Chunar, commenced altering Martyn^s Hindustdni 
translation, so as to render it acceptable to the Hindus. It 
contained too many Arabic and Persian words to please them. 
Mr. Bowley was assisted by a Pandit, who had long been 
employed by Mr. Colebrooke, and also by a learned Brahman. 
In the same year the printing of this version was begun, and 
Matthew was struck off, 5,000 copies. 

In 1819, Mr. Bowley^s translation of Mark, Luke and John 
was printed, 5,000 copies each, and his version was considered 
one of the most acceptable that had ever been conferred on 
the natives. In this year, the Serampore version of the gospels 
was reprinted, 4,000 copies. 

In 1820, on the 16th September, Mr. Chamberlain's Hindu! 
translation of the New Testament was finished, and in making 
the announcement, he thanked God and took courage.” It 
was resolved to print an edition of it instead of another edition 
of the Serampore version, and accordingly it was at once sent to 
press ; and 3,000 copies of the gospels were printed, both in the 
Deva Nagri and Kaithi characters. Mr. Chamberlain however 
did not live to see the remainder carried through the Press, and 
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in consequence of his death in 1822, the publishing *of this 
version of the Scriptures was delayed. Such was the assiduity 
with which he had devoted himself to the translations, that 
there was reason to fear his life had thus been shortened. He 
was so anxious that they should be accurate, that after having 
finished them with the Pandit, he again transcribed a great 
part of them with his own hand. 

In 1821, Mr. Bowley’a translation of the Acts was printed,* 
2,0()0 copies ; and in 1823, he had completed the translation 
of the Hindui New Testament. The Epistles of his version 
were printed in lar^ type, and an edition of the gospels was 
struck off to correspond with them. These were ready in 
1825, 2,000 copies. 

Tn 1823, the two Hindui versions, commenced by Chamber- 
lain, were printed to 1 Cor., as far as he had revised them, 

3.000 copies of each, and in 1824, 4,000 copies of the gospels 
were reprinted, having been again thoroughly revised. 

It may be well here to piention the plan pursued by the Bible 
Society in reference to the publishing of the Hiudustdni Scrip- 
tures. The New Testament was first printed in Urdu or Hin- 
dustani, Martyn^s version, in the Persian character ; then follow- 
ed an edition from it in the Ndgri character; and then the same 
translation was altered into the Hindui version. 

In 1826, new editions of Matthew and John in Hindui were 
printed, 4,000 copies of each in Hindui Nagri, and 4,000 in 
Hindui Kaithi. 

In 1827, Genesis in Hindui by Mr. Bowley was ready for 
the Press. 

In 1830, Exodus, 4,000 copies, Leviticus, 4,000, and Isaiah, 

2.000 copies were printed. All these were prepared by Mr. 
Bowley, who was indefatigable in his labours, for not only did 
he translate the Scriptures, but he also distributed them in large 
quantities. Mr. Thomason, fearing he was too lavish of the 
precious store, warned him not to throw away the volumes ; 
and his reply is strikingi ** Permit me,” he wrote, ** to beg of 
you to picture to yourself for a moment, being in the midst 
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of an annual Hindu fair^ as I was the other day at Mirzapore^ 
surrounded by, on a moderate calculation, forty thousand peo- 
ple, pent up literally so closely as to be unable to move, by 
reason of the pressure of those heathens, soliciting for the 
words of eternal life, which were translated, printed, and sent 
you purposely for distribution among them : could you. Rev- 
erend Sir, permit me to ask, in such circumstances have refused 
. those who could read (of which you had previously satisfied 
yourself) and were importunate with you for them ?” 

In 1832, another edition of Mr. Rowley^s Gospels and Acts 
was commenced. They were completed in 1834, 4,000 copies 
of each. The printing of his Hindui Old Testament was also 
in progress, and was finished in 1836. 4,000 copies were 
printed. * 

Chamberlain has been called the “ Apostle of the Hindus, 
and the same term might with truth be applied to Bowley. 
He was untiring in his efforts for their good. He prepared 
the translations for them. He preached to them. He distri- 
buted the word of God amongst them, and yet he was ever 
pressing on himself and urging others to do more and more 
for them. His frequent letters for supplies of Scripture indi- 
cate a degree of jealousy, lest Bengal should be more highly 
favoured in this respect than the Upper Provinces; but he was 
thus " zealously affected in a good cause,'' and how few resem- 
ble him, in thus seeking not their own things, but the things 
of Christ and the advancement of His cause ! The Lord often 
encouraged him in his labours. He thus mentions one case : 
'' At the meld in the hills, 1 met a learned Pandit, who three 
years before, at that annual fair, had received a copy of the 
New Testament in Hindui from me ; but I did not recognize 
the man till he himself stated the circumstance, and that was 
after he had sided with me against other idolatrous learned 
persons, who had been defending idol-worship, and had borne 
a delightful testimony to Christ and his religion. He said 
that book was worthy of repeated j^prusal, and that he had 
read it over several times. He spent about three hours with 
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me in a tent crowded to excess, and gladly took the Psalms 
and Proverbs, and prevailed upon others to accept of books." 
The circulation of the Scriptures, however, is a work the result 
of which will be fully seen, not in tidSie, but in eternity. Those 
who are bearing the burden and heat of the day, and who 
often feel as if they were spending their strength for nought 
and in vain, ought to be encouraged by the thought that the 
seed they sow, though unseen by their eye, is watched over • 
by the Searcher of hearts ; and in an hour of trial, of sickness 
or of death, the Holy Spirk may bring it to mind, and cause 
it to spring up to etdhial life. Unbelief is ever ready to say, 
'*Let him make speed, and hasten his work, that we may see 
it but as the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of 
the earth, and hath long^ patience for it, until he receive the 
early and latter rain," so, the soul of him who has full confid- 
ence in the faithfulness of his God, can wait, believing that in 
due season the showers of the Spirit shall descend, and the Sun 
of Eighteousness shall arise with healing under his wings, and 
by His bright beams cause His people to spring up as the 
tender grass, till the moral wastes and wildernesses of the 
world shall blossom as the rose, " and instead of the thorn, there 
shall come up the hr-tree, and instead' of the briar the myrtle 
tree, to the praise and glory of the Lord." 

In 1836, a translation of the Psalms into Hindui was printed 
at Serampore. It was prepared by Mr. Thompson, who was 
for many years a Missionary at Delhi and was much blessed 
in his work. The 3rd edition of the Hindui New Testament 
prepared at Serampore was published there in 1837 ; it also 
was, probably, the work of Mr. Thompson. 

In 1837, large reprints were commenced oWkfr. Bowley's 
New Testament, he having revised it ; 1,000 copies of the New 
Testament and 2,000 of the Gospels and Acts in Hindui Ndgri, 
and 6,000 copies of the GospeU and Acts in Hindui Kaithi. 
These were ready in 1839. ‘ ' ^ 

In 1839 also. Dr. Yates and his brethii^ published an edi- 
tion of Matthew in Hindui Nagri, 6,000' copies ; but they 
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delayed the printing of the remainder of the Nevr Testament^ 
in order to see whether the translation was likely to be under- 
stood. 

In 1840, Mr. Bowley's^New Testament was again printed, 

5.000 copies in 12mo., the Gospels and Acts, 1,000 copies ; 
Matthew, 15,000, Mark, Lake and John, 10,000 copies each; 
and Genesis and Proverbs, 5,000 each. In 1842, 2,000 copies 
of the Gospels and Acts in one volume 12mo. were ready, and 

8.000 of the Acts 12mo., in Hindui Nagri ; and in Hindui 
Kaithi, Mark, John and the Acts, 5,000 copies of each. In that 
year, the Baptist brethren in Calcutta reprinted their version 
of Matthew in Hindui Nagri 3,000 copies, and published tho 
other Gospels and Acts in the same dialect, 3,000 copies of 
each, and also, the four Gospels and Actti bound together, 1,500 
copies. They also struck off their first edition of Matthew in 
Hindui Kaithi, 5,000 copies. 

In this year a missionary at Agra mentions, that in con- 
versing with a native on the Christian religion, the latter, a 
Pandit and an aged man, said, ** 1 know that the precepts of 
your religion are excellent, but 1 have never seen Christians 
live up to them.^' This objection is one that has been brought 
against missionary efforts in all parts of India, from the days 
of Ziegenbalg downwards. In glancing over the records of 
missionary labour, it is humbling to read of the impression 
that has been left on the minds of the heathen, by the conduct 
of those called Christians. And though some of the natives 
now are able to distinguish between real and nominal Chris- 
tians, yet, whose conduct is so consistent and so unequivocal, 
as at ail times to bear the scrutiny of those among whom we 
dwell ? It is a solemn thought, and one which each who 
loves the Lord should consider, whether his conduct, (and that 
is but the index of the state of his heart) is as holy, not merely 
as it ought to be, but even as it might be. We are not strait- 
ened in the Lord ; but we have not, because we ask not, and 
desire not. If our souls are abiding ip the light of the Lord's 
countenance, and we are walking in that light, wc shall doubt- 
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less reflect some of those glorious rays, however feebfy, and 
our conduct will tell on others, and it may be for their ever- 
lasting good. In these days of muph activity and profession, 
we should be specially watchful of the inner life of our souls. 
As that is cherished and increases, so shall we be made useful 
in our day and generation. That worthy servant of God, Mr. 
Bowley writing of missionaries said, If each one were to look 
into his own heart and conduct, and observe what is going on 
in the professedly religious world, he would soon find a solu- 
tion to the obstacles in the way of the propagation of the 
gospel.” And anothe^ godly missionary, who has also gone to 
his reward, thus expressed himself, " Oh that the people of God 
would remember that one wedge of forbidden gold in the 
whole camp may cause*A^ to prevail, after Jericho has been 
taken ! * * When the visible church in Calcutta, or in 

India, shall shine forth in the beauty of holiness, and shall 
eject from her the world and its beggarly elements, then will 
the Lord look upon his redeemed Bride as of old, and give her 
the nations as her dowry.” 

In 184'3, Acts in Ilindui Kaithi, 6,000 copies 12mo., was ready. 

In 1845, an Auxiliary Bible Society was formed at Agra, 
and as thenceforth the duty of providing Hindui Scriptures 
would devolve upon it, a Committee was at once appointed 
to revise the translations already printed. 

In 1846, Genesis and Proverbs, 5,000 copies of each, in 
Hindui N5grl, were finished in Calcutta, and handed over to 
the Agra Society; 5,000 copies of the Psalms were also 
in the press, and when finished in 1847, they also were sent 
to Agra. And in Hindui Kaithi, there were also finished, 
5,000 copies each of Genesis, Psalms, Proverbs, Matthew and 
Luke. 

The Baptist brethren too had now published their transla- 
tion of the New Testament, 1,000 copies, and also 8,000 copies 
of the third edition of Matthew; 4,000 copies of the second 
edition of Mark, and Lulsc, 4,000 copies. These were in the 
Nfigri character. Dr. Yates did not live to revise his trans- 
K 
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lation of the Nei^ Testament^ but Mr. Leslie undertook this 
work^ and was enabled to accomplish it. 

In 1847, they completed the printing of 1,500 copies of the 
Gospels and Acts, and 4,000 copies, each of John and the Acts 
in Hindui Nagri ; 3,000 of Matthew in Plindui Kaithi, were 
also printed. 

And in the same year, the New Testament, revised by the 
Agra Committee, was sent to press, 5,000 copies of the whole, 
and 3,000 extra copies of the Gospels and Acts. These were 
ready in 1849. 

In that year also, it was arranged th4t the Calcutta Bible 
Society should continue to provide the Scriptures in Hindui 
Kaithi, but that those in Hindui Nagri should be prepared by 
the Agra Bible Society. Accordingly/ during the year, Luke 
in Hindui Kaithi was printed, 5,000 copies. 

In 1850, John and Acts were also ready, 5,000 copies each, 
and largo editions were again sent to press of the Kaithi Scrip- 
tures. The printing of them was superintended by the Bev. 
Mr. Sternberg of Arrah. The Hindui NSgri Old Testament 
was also sent to press in this year by the Agra Society. Mr. 
Owen had been the principal reviser of it. 

In 1851, in Hindui Kaithi, Genesis and Exodus to chapter 
XX., 5,000 copies was ready, also Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
20,000 copies of each. 

The Baptist brethren had also printed at this date, in 
Hindui Nagri, their second edition of the New Testament, 
2,500 copies, also Daniel, translated by Mr. Thompson of 
Delhi, 1,000 copies, the first edition. And in Kaithi, they had 
printed their first edition of Mark, Luke, John and Acts, 3,000 
copies, their first edition of the New Testament, 2,000 copies, 
and of the Gospels and Acts, 1,500 copies. 

In 1852, Psalms and Proverbs, and the four Gospels and 
Acts, 5,000 copies of each were ready, also, John, 20,000 copies, 
and Luke and Acts together,' 10,000 copies. 

And in this year also, the first volume of the revised Hindui 
N&gri Old Testament, 4,000 copies was finished. It was printed 
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at Allahabad^ under superintendence of the Bqv. W. 
Ovren. 

Thus have the Hindui Scriptures in both characters been 
prepared^ up to this date^ and cast as bread upon the waters. 
Missionaries in all parts of India have testified that the natives 
themselves say, that such labours will not be fruitless. One has 
recorded that in conversation, a native remarked to him, 
“ Your holy book influences the mind, and when our boys can 
read and understand it, they are Christians in heart, accord- 
ingly we try to prevent the. first impressions** Another native 
in a dififerent part olF India also said, “ You do well to give 
books, though we may not read them, but our children will do 
so, for we know that at last all will become Christians.’^ And 
a native gentleman, who last year was baptized, thus speaks of 
the influence the Scriptures had on him : 

“ The reasons why I embraced the Christian religion were, 
that Hinduism, Muhammadanism, Deism, Pantheism, Sufism, 
&c. could not satisfy my conscience, while the Bible did it 
abundantly. The morality and simplicity of the gospel, the 
lives of the blessed Lord Jesus Christ aud his holy apostles, 
the doctrine of original sin, and that of salvation by the blood 
of the Saviour, are things which I found nowhere, and which 
are quite suflicient to convert the man who, through the Holy 
Spirit, is made to feel the insupportable burden of his sins. 
Let a man in this state of heart-felt misery — let him read the 
New Testament, and he must become a Christian.” 

Tns Hindustani or Urdu Scriptures. 

Urdu is the language of the Muhammadan population of 
Hindustan, who amount to many millions of people. It is 
spoken with the greatest purity at the two native Courts 
of Delhi and Lucknow ; and being the language of those who 
ruled over India during several successive centuries, it is 
widely diffused throughout the whole of this country. Most of 
the native officers of Government in the revenue, judicial and 
customs’ departments use it ; therefore, for the benefit of tens 
K 2 
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of thousands of souls^ the Scriptures ure required in Urdu or 
Hindustdui. 

In 1804, an edition of the Gospels in Hindustani issued 
from the College Press of Fort William. It was translated 
by Dr. W. Hunter, and was written in the Nagri character. 

In 1805, Henry Martyn arrived in Calcutta, and without 
delay commenced studying Hindustani. He laboured at it 
assiduously, and with great delight. Such entries as the fol- 
lowing are frequent«in his diary : 

The time fled imperceptibly, while so delightfully engaged 
in the translations: the days seemed to have passed like a 
moment. * * What do I not owe to the Lord, for permit- 
ting me to take part in a translation of his word ? Never did I 
see such wonder, and wisdom, and lov6, in that blessed book, 
as since I have been obliged to study every expression ; and 
it is a delightful reflection, that death cannot deprive us of the 
pleasure of studying its mysteries.” And agf*iin, “ All day on 
the translations : — employed a good while at night in consi- 
dering a difiicult passage ; and being much enlightened respect- 
ing it, I went to bed full of astonishment at the wonder of 
God’s word ; never before did I see any thing of the beauty 
of the language, and the importance of the thoughts, as I do 
now.” We have seen that Carey feared lest his mind should 
become secularized, even with biblical criticism ; and the spiri- 
tually-minded Martyn apprehended a similar danger, when he 
prayed, “ May the Lord, in mercy to my soul, save me from set- 
ting up an idol of any sort in his place ; as I do, by preferring 
even a work professedly done for him, to communion with 
him :” and added, How obstinate is the reluctance of the 
natural heart to love God ! But, Oh my soul, be not deceived ; 
thy chief work upon earth is, to obtain sanctification and to 
walk with God.” 

Martyn was assisted by Mirza Fitrut, an eminent Hindu- 
stdni scholar, and in March 1808, his translation of the New 
Testament was finished. It was then, submitted to the inspec- 
tion of various learned persons in India ; and as it was consider- 
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ed idiomatic and plain^ it was sent to preas^ at Serampore, in 
1811. 

The printing of it was retarded in consequence of the de- 
struction of the printing-office by fire in 1812, but the loss of 
types and paper was soon replaced, and in 1815, the first edi- 
tion was completed. It consisted of 5,000 copies, and was in 
the Persian character. Henry Martyn, on one occasion, had 
written, '' Oh, may 1 have the bliss of soon seeing the New • 
Testament in these languages,'^ (Hindustani and Persian) 
''ready.” He did not, however, live to witness it, for in 1812, 
at the early age of thirty-two years, he was taken from service 
below to perfect glory above. And thus again was that saying 
true, " One soweth and another reapeth.” So it is, “ that both 
he that soweth and Be that reapeth may rejoice together.” 

In 1817, a second edition of the New Testament was printed, 

2,000 copies, in the Deva Ndgri character ; and in 1818, 5,000 
copies of Matthew were struck off, English and Hindustani 
on opposite pages. 

Ill 1819, a commencement was made to procure a transla- 
tion of the Old Testament in Hindustani or Urdu, so as to 
form, with Martyu^s New Testament, a complete edition of the 
Siblc. Martyn’s assistant Mirza Fitrut had prepared a trans- 
lation of nearly the whole of the Old Testament, and at this 
date Messrs. Corric and Thomason undertook to revise and 
complete it. 

In 1822, the Pentateuch iu Hindustani or Urdu was printed, 

2.000 copies in quarto ; and in the same year Martyn's trans- 
lation of the New Testament was again under revision for 
publication. The Principal of Bishop’s College, Dr. Mill, 
superintended it. 

In 1824, the Psalms in Hindustani were published, 4,000 
copies in octavo. This was the first good version of the Psalms 
ever printed in the Urdu language. A translation of them 
had been published at Halle in 1747, but it was very defective. 

In this year another translation of Genesis also was printed, 

4.000 copies. 
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In 1825, Isaiah and Proverbs were printed in Urdu, 2,000 
copies each. In 1826, Mr. Thomason was obliged to go to 
Europe on account of health, and thus the Urdu Bible was 
delayed, which was a cause of much regret, as it was supposed 
that if once a “ sound and faithful translation into Urdu” were 
completed, a basis would be laid for the employment of trans- 
lators in all parts of India ; as from it translations might be 
made into all the dialects of Hindustan. About this time 
Archdeacon Corrie mentioned one proof of the efficacy of the 
Urdu Scriptures. A native who died in his house at Benares, 
had been led to the truth by perusing them ; and, nourished 
by the sincere milk of the word, his growth in grace was evi- 
dent. During his illness, a native gentleman spoke to Corrie 
of the inutility of attempting to convert the heathen, and 
added, none of the converts were sincere in their profession of 
faith. The Archdeacon replied, by taking him to see the dying 
convert ; and the sight of his meekness and patience, and faith 
and hope in Christ, astonished his heathen countryman, who 
departed, exclaiming, it was the most wonderful sight he had 
ever witnessed. The last words of the dying man were striking. 
A friend asked him how he felt; and he, utterly regardless of 
the weakness and suflering of the perishing body, answered, “ I 
desire to be with Christ.” Soon after he expired, and his de- 
sire was attained. 

Mr. Thomason had carried on his translation to the end of 
2nd Kings, and though no one had been found capable of 
completing the work, it was determined to print what was 
ready. Accordingly, in 1828, the first volume of the Urdu 
Old Testament was published, 2,000 copies. Also an edition 
of Genesis, 4,000 copies, and the Acts, 1,000 copies. Both 
these were in the N&gri character. 

In 1829, the revised edition of the Urdu New Testament 
was printed, 2,000 copies. It had been revised by Thomason 
to 2nd Corinthians, and the revision was concluded by Mr. 
DaCosta, under the superintendence^ of Archdeacon Corrie. 
In this year Mr. Thomason died. He was a man devoted to 
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bis Master’s cause^ one of much judgmeflt and meekness, yet 
who did not shrink from testifying against sin^ even when 
committed by those who were high in station and in rank. 
He was a burning and shining light to his Master’s glory in 
this land, and of him it may be said, that the memory of the 
just is blessed.” 

In 1833, Mr. Robertson, one of the London Society’s Mis- 
sionaries at Benares, offered to carry on Mr. Thomason’s trans- 
lation of the Urdu Old Testament ; and as he was considered 
well qualified for the work, the offer was gladly accepted. He 
had scarcely entcrech on his labours, however, when he was 
summoned from service below to glory above. So unfathomable 
are the ways of Him who seeth not as we see ! In this year the 
Urdu New Testament ^as again printed, 2,000 copies. This 
was the third edition in the Nagri character. There .was at 
this time a great demand for the Urdu Scriptures, especially 
in the Persian character. Mr. Bowley wrote from Chuiiar 
in 1835, ** Next to the Gospels in Hindui, nothing do we so 
much need as the Gospels in Urdu, for the tens of thousands 
of Persian readers to be found everywhere up the country.” 
Accordingly in 1835, Mark and John were printed, 5,000- 
copies of each j and endeavours were made to raise funds for 
printing the other Gospels. 

In 1836, the missionaries at Benares, having formed them- 
selves into a Translation Committee, were preparing a revised 
version of the New Testament in Urdu Persic; and Luke, 
8,000 copies, and Acts, 3,000 copies, were printed. Matthew 
was also printed, 8,000 copies. All these were ready by the 
close of 1839. 

The Benares missionaries undertook, in 1838, the con- 
tinuation of Mr. Thomason’s Urdu Old Testament, but after 
having revised the first twenty-four chapters of Genesis, they 
were obliged to give up their proposed plan* 

Mr. Wilkinson, a Church Missionary at.-Goruckpore, then 
offered a manuscript translation, which he had prepared, of the 
greater part of the Old Testament, and this was handed over to 
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Messrs. Shurman and Kennedy at Benares, -who were endea- 
vouring to execute a translation, as Mr. Wilkinson did not 
consider his own ready to be printed, but hoped it might 
prove a help in preparing a good version. 

In 1839, an edition of the four Gospels and Acts was printed 
in Romanized Urdu, 2,000 copies, and also 1,000 copies of the 
same with English and Urdu in opposite columns. The Urdu 
. or Hindustani translation was one of the four translations Dr. 
Yates had undertaken, and in 1839, his version was published 
by the Baptist Missionaries, in two editions. The one in 8vo. 
with marginal references, 1,000 copies, and the other in smaller 
type, and without references, 500 copies. Of the smaller edi- 
tion extra copies of the Gospels and Acts were struck off. This 
translation was considered an excellent one, and a competent 
judge, one who was afterwards actively engaged in the com- 
pletion of Thomason's Urdu Old Testament, wrote of it : " In 
this work the Baptist body have conferred upon India a bene- 
fit of no ordinary character, and the time will come when 
housands shall bless them for it." 

In 1841, Genesis, Psalms and Proverbs were reprinted, 3,000 
copies of each j also, the New Testament in 12mo. 5,000 copies, 
and in 8vo. 3,000 copies. The version of the New Testament 
printed in this year, was the revision of Martyn's translation, 
which had been commenced by the Benares missionaries in 
1836. It had been found that Martyn's version, though ex- 
cellent in itself, contained too many Persian words to be suited 
to the humbler classes, and the Benares version therefore was 
Martyn's, simplified, for the use of those who could not under- 
stand his original. All the Scriptures published in this year 
in Urdu, were romanized ; many missionaries having written 
that such an edition was required for the perusal of Native 
Christians, drummers, and others acquainted with the English 
alphabet. 

In 1841, there were also published 3,000 copies 8vo. of 
the Urdu New Testament, H. Martyn^s translation, and 5,000 
Gospels and Acts revised ; also John and Acts, 5,000 copies, and 
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Luke and Romans together, 1,000 copies, and John and 1st 
John together, 1,000 copies. All these were in the Arabic 
character, for the use of another class of readers. The Urdu 
scriptures therefore were now published in three different 
characters, the Persian, the Arabic and the Roman, 

In this year also, the Baptist brethren published the Urdu 
Testament l2mo. in the Arabic character, 3,000 copies, and se- 
parate Gospels and Acts, 1,500 copies, and the Acts, and John's • 
Gospels 4,000 copies each. They also printed the four Gospels, 

4.000 copies each, in the Persian character. One of the Bap- 
tist brethren at this time met with an interesting circumstance 
in connection with an Urdu Testament. At the Hurdwar fair, 
he gave a copy to a feeble old man, who on receiving it, clasped 
it to his bosom, and wifh tears in his eyes exclaimed, ** I have 
now got what 1 wanted — I have got the whole Word of Jesus : I 
will read it, examine it, and see how I may be saved through it I" 

In 1842, the Urdu Old Testament was at length completed. 
Messrs. Shurman and Kennedy, assisted by Mr. Wilson, a 
missionary at Allahabad, and Mr. Hawkins, a member of 
the Bengal Civil Service, finished that which Mr. Thomason 
had commenced upwards of twenty years before. Editions 
were printed both in the Arabic and Roman characters. Be- 
fore the close of 1843, there were ready 6,000 copies of the 
Old Testament 8vo. and 1,000 of the Pentateuch 8vo. with 

5.000 copies of Psalms and Isaiah 12mo., and 5,000 copies of 
the New Testament 8vo. and 11,000 12mo. All these were in 
the Arabic character. And in the Roman character, there were 
ready 3,000 copies of the Old Testament 8vo., and 1,500 copies 
of the New Testament, and 3,000 copies of Isaiah 12mo. Messrs. 
Shurman and Hawkins had revised the translation of the New 
Testament, and carried it through the press. They had in this 
edition returned very much to the original translation by 
Henry Martyn. An Urdu Persic reprint was also undertaken 
of Genesis, 3,000 copies in 8yo. and 5,000 in 12mo., and of the 
Proverbs, 12mo. 5,000 copies. The Baptist brethren likewise 
struck off 8,000 copies of the Gospels and Acts.* 


L 
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In 1845, Matthew, Mark and Luke were printed, 5,000 copies 
each, in Urdu. Persic, and in 1846 John, 5,000 copies. Another 
edition of the Urdu Roman Kew Testament was also issued, 
5 JKK) copies : and bj the close of the same year the Baptist 
brethren had printed large editions of the Urdu scriptures, 
both in the Persian and the Arabic character. In the latter, 
their 4th edition of the New Testament, with marginal refer- 
ences, was issued. It consisted of 2,500 copies. After the 
death of Dr. Yates in I84<5, the Urdu Scriptures were carried 
through the press by Mr. Thomas and Mr. Lewis. 

In 1847, the Acts were printed, 5,000 dopies in Urdu-Persic, 
and by the close of 1851, the Baptist brethren bad completed 
their Ist edition of the Urdu New Testament in the Persian 
character, 2,500 copies 12mo., and they'had also printed 23,000 
different portions of the Gospels and Acts, in the Arabic charac- 
ter, besides their 5th edition of the whole Testament in that 
character, 3,000 copies. 

We have now traced the entire Urdu New Testament 
through sixteen editions. As one thinks of such large num- 
bers of the Word of God being in circulation in this heathen 
land, one cannot but rejoice ; and the more so, when such in- 
stances as the following show the power of even one word, and 
of small fragments of the Gospel. Mr. Sternberg, the missionary 
at Arrah, mentions that on one occasion, a Muhammadan, a 
violent opposer of the truth, found an Urdu Psalter in a 
neighbour's house ; and looking into it, the 2nd Psalm inter- 
ested him, and his curiosity was roused as to the " everlasting," 
kingdom of Messiah. He asked some of his brethren, how this 
could agree with the Qur^n ; and not meeting with a satisfac- 
tory reply, he from that time became more willing to listen to 
the truth. Mr. Sternberg adds, " The copy of the Psalms had 
been given to the person, in whose possession it was found, most 
reluctantly on my part,” The other case was narrated by Bishop 
Corrie, and we will give it in his own words : “ la 1807, when 
I was stationed at Chunar, a native •Roman Catholic used to 
visit me for religious instimction. There was not at that time 
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QMy transiaiion of the Scriptures to be put into 7ns hapds ; I 
therefore selected some of the most important passages of the 
]3ible« and according to the best of my ability, dictated a trans- 
lation of them, very imperfect, it is true, to the poor man, 
who wrote it on a number of pieces of loose paper. 1 soon 
lost sight of him, and heard nothing of him for many years ; 
but have been lately informed by the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson of 
Goruckpore, that a short time ago, be had been called to visit , 
this same man, when upon his death bed. On entering into 
conversation with him, he was surprised by the extent of his 
acquaintance in scriptural religion, and the propriety of the 
feelings he expressed in reference to the solemn situation in 
which he was then placed. He asked an explanation ; when 
the poor man produced the loose slips of paper on which he 
had written my translations. On these it appeared his soul 
had fed through life, and through them he died such a death 
that Mr. Wilkinson entertained no doubt of his having passed 
into glory.*' 


The Marathi Scriptures. 

In 1662, Bombay was ceded to the British Crown, and a 
prosperous trade commenced ; but the ** one thing needful** 
appears to have been wholly neglected. 

In 1718, the first church was built; yet such was the state 
of society at that time at the western presidency, that it is 
recorded, that after the consecration of the church, the sermon 
being ended, the Governor, Council, and ladies, repaired to 
the vestry, where having drunk success to the new church in 
a glass of sack, the whole town returned to the Governor's 
lodgings, where was a splendid entertainment, wine and music 
and good cheer.** 

While such was the spiritual condition of the nominally 
Christian population, it can be no cause of surprise, that the 
eternal welfare of the heatheu was neglected. It was not till 
1804, that any effort wa^ made to supply the natives of western 
India with the word of God iu their own tongne. At that time 
L 2 
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Dr. Carey engaged a Munahi to translate the New Testament 
into Marathi^ a language spoken by twelve millions of people. 
This translation was in the first instance the work of natives, 
but it was revised by the Missionaries. Dr^! Carey thus wrote : 
" Whatever helps we employ, I have never yet suffered a single 
word or a single mode of construction to pass, without examin- 
ing it, and seeing through It. Brother Marshman and I com- 
. pare with the Greek or Hebrew, and brother Ward reads every 
sheet.” In the course of ISO-i the printing of the Marathi 
New Testament was commenced, and 465 copies of Matthew 
were ready in 1805. They were in the Ndgri character. In 
1804 the London Missionary Society endeavoured to establish 
a Mission at Bombay. One of their Missionaries, however, 
settled at Madras, and the other. Dr. Tailor, arrived at Bombay 
in 1807, taking with him from Serampore, where he had passed 
some time, some copies of Matthew in Marathi. His subsequent 
career proves the wisdom of our Lord^s arrangement in sending 
out his disciples two and two, so that one might strengthen 
and uphold the other. Missions were then new in the western 
presidency, and were looked upon with such doubt and suspi- 
cion, that though Dr. Taylor was received on his arrival there 
by the chaplain, his host did not venture to speak to him on 
the subject. From Bombay, Dr. Taylor proceeded to Surat, 
but he was so discouraged on reaching that station, that he 
wrote, “ Although in this part of India, Surat and Guzerat 
present a fine field for missionary labours, I am afraid the 
time for occupying it is somewhat distant.” Infiuenced by 
such feelings, and being offered an appointment under govern- 
ment, he threw up his connection with the mission. 

In March 1811, the Marathi New Testament issued from 
the press at Serampore, 1000 copies in octavo, and about the 
same time the Lord opened a way for the circulation of the 
Marathi Scriptures. Dr. Marshman thus alludes to it : ” A 
lieutenant in the army, with prudence and steadiness which 
surprise me, has quietly recommendq^ the Mahratta Scrip- 
tures to various persons around him, without causing the least 
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uneasiness. A letter, received from him last week, tella me of 
several who have read the New Testament through, and of two 
who have gone through it a second time. Two or three request 
to be baptized. * ♦ You can scarcely conceive how much this 
encourages our faith. This is a man whose face we have never 
seen ; and we know that the Lord who has given one the 
genuine spirit of a missionary, can give the same to a thou- 
sand, and bless their labours in the most abundant manner. , 
We have also in this the most satisfactory evidence, that the 
translation is intelligible. When men read the Scriptures 
with delight, and fefl the power of them within, surely the 
translation must be understood.’^ It may here be mentioned 
that the Marathi translation, prepared at Serampore, was in a 
dialect peculiar to a district in the province of Nagpore, and 
was not generally approved of in the Mahratta country* 

At this time Bombay appears to have been literally a spiritual 
desert. This is forcibly proved by an incident, which the godly 
Henry Martyn mentioned. He visited Bombay in 1811, and 
there the sabbath was openly profaned, and the form of religion 
neglected ; and in one of his letters he thus wrote : “ 1 do not 
know any thing more delightful than to meet with a Christian 
brother, where only strangers and foreigners were expected. 
This pleasure 1 enjoyed just before leaving Bombay; a rope- 
maker who had just come from England, understood from my 
sermon that 1 was one he might speak to ; so he came and 
opened his heart, and we rejoiced together.” 

In 1812, Mr. Aratoon left Serampore for Bombay, and 
subsequently went to Surat, preachiug and distributing Scrip- 
tures. He, too, often wrote of the loneliness of his position. 

“ I go out,” he sayS, “ every day, but when I return home, 

I am greatly discouraged ; for 1 do not see a single Chris- 
tian who would ask me to pray for him or with him, or with 
whom I could read a chapter in the Bible. Oh ! where shall 1 
see Christian meetings again ? where shall I see Christians shak- 
ing hands with each other, and talking to each other about 
the goodness of Ood ?” 
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In 1813, an Auxiliary Bible Society was formed at Bombay, 
and two Missionaries arrived there from America, vid Calcutta. 
After much difficulty and trouble, they were, in 1815, allowed 
to settle in Bombay, and at once commenced the study of 
Marathi. In the same year the Pentateuch was printed at 
Serampore, 1000 copies. The portions of Scripture already 
published, were widely circulated, and the great day alone will 
make manifest with what success. One of the Missionaries, 
writing at this date from the neighbourhood of Nagpore, men- 
tions the manner in which, in one case, the word was received. 
He says, ** I here distributed Mahratta *books. A servant of 
the English Besideiit, when he had obtained a book, and had 
read it, and heard it explained, said, 'God is very grac’ous to 
me, thus to send to me the Holy Book. I will read it to all 
my friends.' He called many of tlie inhabitants, and made 
known the contents of the New Testament, and gave away to 
them ten or twelve copies : he himself heard the word daily, 
and with the New Testament in his hand went to the Jemadar 
of the city, and gave it to him, thus honoring the word of our 
Lord, and declaring that all their books and pur&nas were 
the writings of man, and did the mind no good. He had many 
Hindu books by him, and used to read them daily. He now 
said he would read the Holy Book daily : it would do his mind 
good.” 

In 1815, Mr. Aratoon wrote from Surat, " 1 see the diffi- 
culties at Surat are almost gone : 1 hope we shall rejoice here- 
after, in seeing the good seed, sown in this dry and thirsty 
land, spring np. Many copies of the New Testament and 
various tracts have been distributed ; and though 1 do not see 
present fruit, yea, should 1 die without seeing the fruit, yet 
surely the brother who succeeds me, will rejoice in the harvest 
which shall be gathered in here.” 

About this time Dr. Taylor undertook to superintend the 
translating of Matthew and Mark into Marathi ; and in 
1816, Matthew was completed. It wa^ printed in 1817 at the 
American Mission Press, and a few months previously another 
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translation of the same gospel^ which had been prepaved by 
the American Missionaries themselves, had also been printed. 

In 1819, the Serampore version of the Old Testament in 
Marathi was printed, 1000 copies; and in 1822, the 2nd 
edition of the Gospels, 3000 copies, was published ; and the 
remainder of that edition of the New Testament in the follow- 
ing year. 

In 1822, the American Missionaries entered into communi- 
cation with the Bombay Bible Society for the publication of 
the Marathi New Testament. By September 1823, there 
had been printed, hf the American Mission, one edition of 
Genesis and of the Acts, and they were anxious to commence 
a second edition of these portions. The Parent Society at 
home and the Bombay ^Auxiliary aided the mission with 
grants of paper and of money, and the first edition of the Ma- 
rathi New Testament by the American Missionaries was car- 
ried on. It had been prepared with much care. One of the Mis- 
sionaries, writing of it some years subsequently, says, “ A consi- 
derable part of the first complete edition of the New Testament 
was made, when five of our number were living, all of whom 
had a tolerably good acquaintance with Marathi and with the 
original languages of the Scriptures. Four of this number 
translated each a part. And each of the others (besides the 
translator) revised each part, comparing it with the original, 
and sending in his remarks to the translator of that part. 
He then examined all their remarks, and generally corrected 
his version, so as to adopt the corrections or something equi- 
valent to them. But the final decision of doubtful subjects 
was made by the translator in view of the opinions of the rest. 
Each one, of course, had the constant assistance of one or more 
pundits, who were from different parts of the country.” This 
edition was completed in 1826, and then a second edition was 
commenced by the American Missionaries, for the Bombay 
Auxiliary Bible Society. Before, however, the final arrange- 
ments for the publication of this edition could be made, one 
only of the five American Missionaries, who Jiad prepared the 
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first edition, was living. This was the Rev. Mr. Graves, and 
he, though alone, undertook to carry on the work, and devoted 
himself to it with much earnestness. His principles of trans* 
lating were thus recorded by himself : ** To pay a deference 
to the opinions of my deceased colleagues, and of others, so 
far as I knew them, and so far as a conscientious regard to 
the word of truth would .permit, not meaning to indulge the 
least bias from any sectarian or private religious principles 
whatever. In the first place, to study the original thoroughly, 
and to express as far as practicable the full sense — and that 
only — of sentences, parts of sentences, wfirds and particles that 
stand in the original Greek. To have all these sustain in 
Marathi the same relation to what precedes and follows, as in 
Greek ; while retaining, if possible, tBe form and relations of 
every word, to adjust the same to the obvious sense of the 
sentence as a whole and in its relations. When the Greek 
admits of various and important senses, and when annotators 
are known to differ, to render the passage as open to each 
sense, if possible, as the Greek is : when this cannot be done, 
to preserve that sense which seems the best supported. To 
use pure, correct, and neither the highest nor the lowest Ma- 
rathi words, but as far as may be, those best understood ; and 
to render the different parts of the Marathi sentences as sim- 
ple and idiomatical as practicable, but never to sacrifice sense 
to sound or show. To retain all the figures and idioms of the 
original, when they are declared by pundits to be intelligible 
in Marathi, and not particularly uncootb ; but never to adopt 
any word or expression which is not sanctioned by all our 
pundits.^' 

The version of the Marathi New Testament thus prepared 
by Mr. Graves was finished in 1830. It consisted of 5000 copies. 
In the satf^ year also, a new translation of Matthew's gospel 
was printed by prilrate subscription, and circulated among the 
different missions at Bombay. This translation had been 
prepared by the Rev. Dr. Mitchell of the Church Missionary 
Society, as many considered the version of the American Mis- 
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sionaries stiff and obscure^ faults not uncommon in. first 
versions of the Scriptures. 

In 1831, the Bombay Bible Society turned their attention to 
the reprinting of the Marathi Ne\r Testament, and the versions 
prepared by Dr. Taylor, by the American Missionaries, and by 
Mr. W. Mitchell, were submitted to the various Missionaries 
for examination, with a view to obtaining an accurate transla- 
tion. The result of this reference was, that the majority con- 
sidered the American version the most faithful, but recom- 
mended that corrections should be made in it according to 
the translation of MiP. Mitchell, which was thought the most 
idiomatic. A committee was then formed to prepare such a 
version, and of this Committee the Rev. Dr, Wilson, of the 
Free Church Mission In ^Bombay, was Secretary for twelve 
years. In the following year Dr. Wilson met with a devotee, 
who, having received a copy of a Marathi Gospel from a native 
catechist, had become acquainted with the life of Christ, and 
professed himself anxious to join His church. He never, how- 
ever, did so, but went up aud down the country, declaring to all 
the truths he had learned. This case and the efiect produced 
on the Beni Israel, who by the perusal of the Marathi Scrip- 
tures were led to renounce idolatry, encouraged Dr, Wilson 
to labour assiduously at the preparation of the Scriptures in 
this language. 

In 1833, 8000 copies of Matthew's gospel, of the revised 
version, were prepared and printed. Dr, (then Mr.) Wilson 
had bestowed much care and time on this gospel. In 1833, 
a translation of Exodus, by Mr. Graves of the American 
Mission, was printed, 300 copies. Mr. Graves had also given 
to the Translation Committee versions of Leviticus, Numbers 
aud part of Deuteronomy ; but as the Committee wished to 
make more alterations in these books than he willing at 
once to adopt, he was allowed to strike off 500 copies of each 
for examination. The translation Committee also published in 
this year Matthew's Gospel in the Bal-bodh (Nagri) charac- 
ter. 

L 
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In 1834^ the revised edition of the Nevr Testament was in 
progress^ and it was resolved to print an edition of the Gospels 
in the modern Marathi character, for the use of the lower class. 
2000 copies of Matthew in the Bal-bodh character were also 
printed in this year, and 2000 copies of Mark, from the last 
edition by the American Missionaries. The Rev. John Dick- 
son of the Church Missionary Society had also translated the 
Psalms into Marathi, and an edition was in the press. 

Mark and Luke of the revised version were printed in 1835, 
8000 copies of each. 

And Luke, 2000 copies, and Romani, and Ist Corinthians 
1000 copies each, of the old version, were reprinted for imme- 
diate circulation. Matthew, in the modern Marathi character, 
2000 copies, was also ready in this year* About this time Bapn 
Mayd4, now an esteemed catechist of the Free Church Mis- 
sion in Bombay, was first impressed in favour of Christianity 
by the perusal of Mark, and of Dr. Wilson's Exposure of 
Hinduism. 

In 1836,Genesis was reprinted with emendations, 8000 copies ; 
and Mark lithographed, in large characters, for the use of 
the aged, 3000 copies. Two translations of the Psalms were 
also published in this year, one by Mr. Dickson, of which 1000 
copies were printed, and the other by Mr. Graves. The latter 
named gentleman had also translated Leviticus, and 500 
copies were printed. 

In 1836 also, 3000 copies of Exodus, with emendations, 
were printed. 

In the following year the American Missionaries printed 
Mr. Graves's translation of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, and the Bombay Bible Society purchased from 
them 500 copies of Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges 
and Ruth, for revision by the Translation Committee. Mr. 
Dickson had also prepared a translation of the prophetical 
books ; and in 1837, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations and Eze- 
kiel were ready, 1000 copies of each^ and Daniel was in the 
press. Of the revised version of the New Testament, 8000 
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copies of Luke and of the Romans were ready in this year^ 
and 1000 copies of the New Testament, from Galatians to Be* 
relation, were struck off to meet present demands. 

In 1838, 1st Corinthians of the revised version of the New 
Testament was ready, 8000 copies, and 1500 copies of the 1st 
Book of Samuel were also completed, the translation having 
been prepared by Mr. Allen. 

Little progress was made with the Marathi Scriptures during 
1839, owing to the indisposition, occupation, or absence, of the 
members of the Translation Committee ; but in 1840, 1500 co- 
pies of Genesis were reprinted, and 2000 copies of Mr. Graveses 
translation of the Psalms. Arrangements were also made for 
again revising the New Testament, and printing a large edi- 
tion. 

The Rev. H. Ballantine, writing in that year from Ahmed- 
nuggur, says, “ The reading of the word of God has, we believe, 
in several instances here been the principal instrument in 
leading those who were once bowing the knee to idols, away 
from their vanities to the service of the one living and true 
God. One of our Brdhman converts, who received baptism in 
connection with our Mission Church last year, was led to see 
the excellence of the Christian religion and the vanity of hea- 
thenism, more by a course of reading the Sacred Scriptures 
which was long pursued with him, than by any other instru- 
mentality, as far as we are aware ; and a similar course of 
reading, pursued now in his family, has been the means, as 
we believe, of leading some others in connection with him to 
attend to the salvation of their souls.” Such statements as 
this encouraged the translators to persevere in what was often 
a labour, but still “ a labour of love,” to which the love of 
Christ constrained them to devote themselves with diligence. 

In 1841, the printing of 10,000 copies of Matthew and 
Mark of this revised version was dnished, and that of Luke 
and John was in progress. Much labour and care had been 
bestowed on the revision, and this edition was considered 
a decided improvement on any previous one. In the same 
L 2 
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year, 1000 copies of the two books of Kings were published^ 
from a translation by Mr. Graves ; and Exodus, 2000 copies^ 
Deuteronomy, 1500 copies, and 2nd Samuel, 2500 copies, were 
in the press. It is worthy of mention that in the Bible Socie- 
ty's Report for that year, 1841, it was stated that during the 
year more volumes and portions of Scripture in Marathi were 
issued from the depository, than in any other language ; and 
' it is a curious coincidence, that in the very next year the publi- 
cation of the Marathi Scriptures was for a time retarded. So 
mysterious are the dealings of Him whose thoughts and ways 
are not as ours. In 1842, the only 'portion printed was 
1st Chronicles, 1000 copies ; and in that year Dr. Wilson and 
Dr. Stevenson were obliged to leave India on account of 
health, and their places in the Marathi Translation Committee 
could not easily be supplied. The American Missionaries at 
this time published some portion of the Marathi Scriptures 
at Ahmednuggur, for the use of their own Mission ; but we 
have not been able to obtain any detailed account of their 
labours. The Bombay Bible Society, however, appear to have 
made little or no progress with these Scriptures till 1847. 
In that year the following portions were printed ; 1st Chronicles 
to Esther, 1000 copies ; Deuteronomy, 1,500 copies 8vo. ; Luke, 
5000 copies 8vo. ; and Acts, 5000 copies 8vo., and 1,500 copies 
18mo. ; and John 1,500 copies 18mo. ; and as at the same time 
Drs. Wilson and Stevenson returned to India, an impetus was 
again given to the preparation of the Marathi Scriptures. 

Thus we may learn, how much it is in the power of indivi- 
duals to advance the cause of Christ, when they diligently 
employ the talents He has given them for His service. 

The following interesting anecdote, illustrative of the power 
of God's word, when accompanied by the Spirit's teaching, was 
at this time mentioned by the Bev. S. Hislop of Nagpore. ''Dur- 
ing the current year," he wrote, " there has been received into 
the Church at this station a Kunbi, named Yadoji, whose pro- 
gress in Christian knowledge has been greatly advanced by the 
blessing of the Spirit on the private reading of the word of 
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God. His thirst for instruction was first excited By a tract ; 
but when he came to the mission here, we gave him a New 
Testament in Marathi, which he carried home with him as a 
valued gift. Having occasion to visit him at his own village, a 
few months after, we found he had just finished the perusal of 
the whole New Testament \ and with such care had he read it, 
and with such clearness did he comprehend it, that he could 
illustrate our statements of doctrine by passages, which ho 
quoted as readily and appropriately, as if he had been accus- 
tomed to the Bible from his boyhood. I regarded his experi- 
ence as a striking instance of the work of the Spirit, in direct- 
ing the studies of an unaided inquirer, enlightening his eyes, 
and converting his soul.'^ 

In 1848, the revised!* version of the New Testament, com- 
menced in 1840, was completed, and 3000 copies of 'Luke were 
struck off in small size and type, and 1000 copies of the Acts 
in the Modh Marathi character. 

In 1849, it was found that by printing certain portions of 
the New Testament in 12mo. a complete edition might be ob- 
tained, as the remaining portions had already been printed, and 
were lying unbound. Accordingly this was commenced, and 
the edition was ready in 1850. In that year, arrangements 
were Qiade for publishing 1000 copies of the Old Testament ; 
and in 1851, this work was in progress, only in addition to 
1000 copies in 8vo., extra copies of particular books were to 
be struck oif, as might be considered necessary ; and it was 
also determined to print 500 copies in 4to. Every care was 
to be taken in the revisal of the translation. Mr. Allen was 
the editor of this version, and devoted himself wholly to 
the work. In the year 1851, the Pentateuch was finished, 
and in the following year the progress made was as rapid, as 
could be expected, when such minute revision and care were 
required. Mr. Allen reported, that in that year the printing 
had advanced to the book of Job, and tho revision of the 
prophetical books was almost completed. Of Seuteronomy 
1000 extra copies had been printed, and besides the 8vo. and 

M 
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4to. editions^ it was determined to print a 12mo. edition of 
the Historical books from Joshua to the end of the 2nd Kings, 
1000 copies. It was thought, this small size would render it 
acceptable to the Jews and others. 

In February of this year, 1853, Mr. Allen’s health obliged 
him to withdraw from his labours, and the Bey. J. S. S. Ro- 
bertson succeeded him as Secretary to the Marathi Transla- 
, tion Committee. In September last the printing of the Old 
Testament had been completed to Ezekiel, and the translation 
of the New Testament was under revision, in anticipation of 
its also being printed, uniform with the Old Testament. 

Having thus endeavoured, as far as our materials would 
admit, to trace the history of the Marathi Bible, we would now 
conclude this sketch with an extract from the Bombay Bible 
Society’s Report for 1851. The report is from the pen of one, 
whose name is known both in Europe and Asia, and who, 
besides his labours in other departments of the Lord’s work, 
has long been zealous in endeavouring to circulate His word. 
The Rev. Dr. Wilson thus describes the general effect of Bible 
circulation in the Bombay Presidency. 

** Every year enhances the Bible Society in my estimation. 
It is an institution needed by, and fitted for, every country on 
the face of the globe. In India it is destined, in union with 
other Christian agencies, by the blessing of God, to accomplish 
a work of unspeakable magnitude and importance. The 
Scripture given by inspiration of God, which it translates and 
circulates, addresses the understanding, conscience, and heart 
of the peasant and the prince, the priest and the philosopher. 
It makes war against every system of error and delusion which 
has ever existed, or can exist in the human soul. It is the 
voice of Truth itself, calling upon men of every variety of cha- 
racter and cu]|nre to recognize Jehovah as the only Sovereign 
of heavia and earth ; His weR beloved Son as the only Re- 
deemer and Saviour of the lost ; and His Holy Spirit as the 
only enlightener, regenerator, sanctifier, and comforter of 
God’s people. The majesty, sublimity, purity, tenderness. 
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and harmony of its substance and style; its unswerving 
loyalty to God, and perfect adaptation to the wants and aspi* 
rations of man, as the creature of both time and eternity ; and 
its corroboration by history, miracles, and prophecy ; and its 
divine effects in the improvement and advancement of the 
human race, form a variety and amount of evidence in its 
behalf, which is irresistible to every candid mind, and the 
force of which is often felt, even when it cannot be formally 
stated and expounded. Its dissemination throughout this 
great country, so remarkably distinguished both in ancient 
and modern times £oi its apostacy from God and goodness ; 
and its exhibition to young and old, both by the preceptor and 
preacher, is evidently accompanied in every instance by the 
diffusion of light, and in some cases, most encouraging to our 
faith and patience, by the origination and growth of spiritual 
life. The missionary sees and feels its workings and move- 
ments in the native community ; and he is led to believe that 
they have only to be continued, directed, and empowered by 
the providence and spirit of God, to accomplish all the hallowed 
and wondrous changes which the promises of God lead us to 
expect, and Christian benevolence urges us to seek/' 

Tub Gujarati Scriptures. 

The Gujarati language is the popular tongue from the south 
of Surat, as far north as the llunn of Cutch. The population of 
Gujarat alone is five millions, but as this language is likewise 
spoken by great numbers of Musalmdns in all the great cities, 
such as Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambay and others, it is supposed 
that six millions use it. 

In 1809, the Serampore Missionaries commenced translat- 
ing the New Testament into Gujarati, but seeing no prospect 
of being able to circulate the Scriptures in that language, they 
laid it aside till 1813, when they resumed it. Their version, 
however, has been found to be in a dialect not generally in- 
telligible in the province of Gujarat, and indeed the locality 
where it is used, has not yet been definitely ascertained. Dr. 
m2 
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Wilson of Bombay supposes it to be spoken in the hill-country 
between Gujarat and the south of Bajputana. 

In 1816, Messrs. Skinner and W. f^vie, two Missionaries 
of the London Missionary Society, arrived at Surat^ and, as 
Mr. lyrie expressed it thirty years subsequently, found things 
^'most gloomy.” There was not one person in the place 
who at that time cared for his soul ; but one evening, when 
much depressed by this fact, a saying of John Wesley's was 
brought to Mr. Fy vie's mind. It was, ** If you have not a 
Christian friend, endeavour to make one.” On this Messrs. 
Skinner and Fyvie acted; they preached the gospel to a 
European regiment then at Surat. The Lord blessed their la- 
bours : an officer, Donald Mitchell, was converted, retired from 
the army, entered the church, came hut to India as the first 
Missionary from the Scottish Missionary Society ; and on his 
dying bed his last words were, Let the whole earth be filled 
with thy glory, O Lord !” 

By November, 1817, Messrs. Skinner and Fyvie had trans- 
lated the whole of the New Testament and also the Pentateuch 
into Gujarati, and in the same year Dr. Taylor, who has been 
already mentioned in connection with the Marathi Scriptures, 
had prepared a translation of Matthew. The printing of his 
version was delayed for want of funds, and it does not seem 
ever to have been published. 

In 1820, the Serampore edition of the New Testament was 
printed, 1,000 copies, and the translation was then handed over 
to the London Missionary Society's Missionaries at Surat, who 
in that year set up a printing press. Just after this, Mr. Skin- 
ner, who had voluntarily qualified himself to superintend the 
printing of the Bible, was suddenly removed by death, and 
his loss at this juncture was a sad blow to the Mission, and 
hindered the publication of the Scriptures. 

In 1821, however, the whole of the New Testament was 
printed, 1,QOO. copies, the Bombay Bible Society having con- 
tributed 2,000 Bs. towards the expense. The translation of 
this edition was, it is believed, chiefly the work of a native. 
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He transferred the Hindustani or Hinddi yersion, current in 
the eastern part of ludiuj into Gujarati, and the Missionaries 
then revised the manuscript and compared it with the original 
Greek. Two editions of the gospels were printed at this time. 

The printing of the Old Testament was immediately com- 
menced, and in the course of 1828, the whole volume was pub- 
lished. The New Testament had been at once put into cir- 
culation, and a number, amounting to about 600, had been 
widely distributed. In 1825, there was a demand for a second 
edition, which was prepared as soon as a printer, who was 
expected, arrived. It consisted of 4,000 copies ; and the Bombay 
Bible Society remarked of this edition : ** It is a pleasing duty 
to bear testimony to the unwearied labours of the pious trans- 
lators and printers. 'J?en^ years ago two individuals had to 
commence learning the language of Gujarat ; since that period 
they have translated the whole of the Old and New Testament, 
have learned to print, have sent out from the press a complete 
edition of the whole Bible, and a second edition of the four 
Gospels.*' 

In 1826, Mr. Fyvie, who had been joined by his brother, the 
Bev. A. Fyvie, commenced the printing of a quarto edition of 
the New Testament, averaging 1000 copies. This was com- 
pleted in 1827, and in the following year, Mr. Fyvie wrote, 
** Much real good is doing among the people by the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures. Many begin to see the folly of idola- 
try, and are earnestly desirous of receiving Christian instruc- 
tion.” 

In 1828 and 1829, the Gospels were reprinted, and it was 
proposed to publish an edition of the New Testament in the 
Deva N&gri character, for the use of the better educated natives, 
and of those dwelling on the borders of Bajputana and Malwa, 
who prefer that ch aracter. Unfortunately, however, this pro- 
posal was never carried out. 

In 1880, the 2nd edition of the Old Testament^ which had 
been commenced in 1827, was finished. It consisted of 1,000 
copies. And in 1832, the 3rd edition of the New 'Testamenl^ 
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averaging 3,000 copies, was issued. In connection with this 
edition of the New Testament, one of the Messrs. Fyvie thus 
wrote to the Bombay Bible Society : " There are many and 
great difficulties to be surmounted in going over the whole of 
the New Testament, which none, we imagine, can fully under- 
stand but those who have the responsibility of such an under- 
taking upon them. Since the middle of April 1830, to the 
day on which the printing of it was finished, Mr. A. Fyvie has 
devoted the whole of his time of study to the revision and cor- 
rection of the work. Every part has been compared with the 
Greek, and the best critical works on the original, which could 
be obtained, have been consulted. Much time has also been 
employed in labouring to obtain words and phrases expressive 
of the original, and such as are also understood throughout the 
whole of Gujarat. We, therefore, humbly hope that the whole 
work has been brought somewhat nearer to the original Greek 
than the former edition, whilst the idiom of the Gujarati lan- 
guage, has been in most, if not in all places, more closely fol- 
lowed." Of the Scriptures already in circulation, the Mission- 
aries had many proofs that, if they were not already as good 
seed, sown in good ground, which bringeth forth fruit, yet 
they were read and pondered by those who received copies. 
One Missionary, writing in 1823, says, " When out among the 
people, I am frequently called to explain parts to them. They 
often ask, * Who was Jesus Christ ? who were the apostles ? who 
was Matthew, John, &c. " And another, some years later, 

says, '' I was frequently much gratified on my tour through 
various parts of Gujarat, to find that those parts of divine 
truth, which I had circulated on a former occasion, had been 
read with a considerable degree of attention." In 1831, the 
Bev. Dr. Wilson mentions that circumstances had proved to 
him that many of the Farsis and Musalmdns had acquired a 
knowledge both of the Old and New Testament, and were 
willing even to purchase the Scriptures. 

No further editions of the Gujarati Bible were taken in hand 
till 1836, when arrangements were made for revising and 
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reprinting the gospels of Matthew and of MarlL In 1837, 
8,000 copies of each were published. 

About this time Mr. Fyvie, who had so long laboured with 
diligence at the Gujarati Scriptures, wrote that " they were 
now very extensively read among the Gujaratis and he adds, 
** Were a prayerful spirit poured out on all who contribute to 
the funds of the Bible Society, no doubt glorious results would 
follow, — for then we should have reason to believe that God's 
word would enter into many hearts, and give spiritual light 
and understanding tQ many souls now in darkness." This 
remark ought to lead those who endeavour to advance Christ's 
cause by pecuniary contributions, to ask whether the reason 
why so little visible efi^ct follows the circulation of the word, 
may not be in themselves. ^ The prophet of old was command- 
ed, not only to preach to the dry bones in the valley of vision, 
but also to pray for the life-giving breath to enter into and 
quicken those bones : so it should be now. We must not only 
give the word to the countless millions of India, who are dead 
in trespasses and sins ; but we must pray that the vivifying 
Spirit may descend into those multitudes and cause the incor- 
ruptible seed to take root in their hearts, and spring up unto 
everlasting life. 

In 1840, the Bev. Mr. Fyrie died. He appears to have been 
a true and zealous servant of the Lord Jesus, and devoted to 
the Missionary work. In the same year, 1,000 copies of Mat- 
thew's gospel were reprinted from the version printed in 
1836 ; and in 1841, a similar number of the Acts were struck 
off. Both these editions were printed in alternate verses of 
English and Gujarati, being intended for the use of those 
youths, who were learning the English language. 

In 1841, also, endeavours were made to obtain a new edition 
of the New Testament ; but difficulties arose as to the revision 
of the translation. In 1843, 1,500 copies of the Acts and of 
Luke, and 2,000 copies of Genesis had to be struck off for im- 
mediate use ; and it was not till 1846, that a version was in 
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circulation for the examination" of the Sub-committee. This 
version had been prepared by Messrs. Clarkson and Flower. 

Matthew's Gospel was ready for press in 1847. The printing 
was delayed in consequence of Mr. Clarkson's return to Europe, 
but the demand for Gujarati Scriptures was very great. One 
who is now labouring as a Missionary minister in connection 
with the Free Church, thus wrote at that time of his own obli- 
gations to the Bible. '' Fourteen years ago/' he says, “ a copy 
of one of the Gospels and a couple of tracts were put into my 
hands at Demaun, by a Missionary of the Cross, who, as I 
afterwards learnt, had been out in that direction on a tour 
towards Gujarat. Thirteen years ago, my own father, having 
read and re-read these hooks, occasionally recommended his 
mischievous sons to read especially thd 5th, 6th, 7th and a few 
other chapters of the gospel (it was the gospel according to 
Matthew), and a page here and there of one or both of the 
tracts. Twelve years ago, a strong suspicion was manifested 
in my family and amongst my friends, that these books, how- 
ever good in themselves, might one day destroy my faith in 
Parsiism, and prove the ruin and reproach of my father's house 
and nation. Eleven years ago, having purchased an English 
Bible and the four Gospels in Gujarati, I often read it in both 
these languages together, not with a view, however, to profit 
my soul, but simply to learn the foreign language, by compar- 
ing the two translations. Nearly ten years ago, the fears of 
the family and friends were realized. A power from on high 
now convinced the hitherto blind reader of the Bible, that it 
was not the language or literature, but the matter and mode 
of divine instruction, — not the mere letter, but the spirit, — 
that was to be so assiduously pursued. Since then, being 
first blessed, I have more or less endeavoured in my humble 
way, to become a blessing to others, and to make the blessed 
Bible itself an ever-incrcasing blessing to both. And, blessed 
be God, the once deluded wretch has been set apart, by the 
great Author of the Bible, to undeceive and enlighten his fel- 
low-men by means of this same blessed Book. Such are the 
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wonders the Bible has done, and is still doing, mediately and 
immediately, amongst the countless numbers of our race. 
Say, then, is not the Bible a sweet name, and precious in the 
believer’s ear? Are not its riches sure, and its results success- 
ful?” 

Occasionally, copies of the Scriptures were sought and read 
for the purposes of controversy, and the Missionaries did not 
consider it right to refuse even such applicants. The fol- 
lowing is given as a specimen of the way in which such per- 
sons understood the word of God. " Your statements respecting 
God,” wrote one, ^areinot in accordance with the Scriptures. 
You say he is infinitely powerful. But in the prophecies of 
Amos it is written of Him, (ii. 13.) * Behold, I am pressed under 
you, as a cart is pressed that is full of sheaves,’ from which it 
appears that he may be overloaded, and feel pressure I” How 
true it is that many portions of Scripture may be wrested 
from their, true meaning, and prove, like Him of whom they 
testify, a stumbling-block I But, blessed be our God, that 
while the scorner seeketh wisdom and findeth it not, he that 
will do his will, shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God so that our concern should be to see that our hearts are 
right with God, and willing, in the spirit of obedient children, 
to receive the testimony of our Father in heaven ; 

“ Who to the pure and lowly heart 
Hath heavenly truth reveal’d ; 

Which from the self-conceitcd mind 
His wisdom hath conceal’d.” 

In 1849, Matthew’s gospel, 2,000 copies; was printed, and 
in 1850, Mark’s gospel. These were published at Surat, but 
BO urgent was the demand for Gujarati Scriptures, that.it was 
resolved to set up a press also at Bombay, and there, in 1851, 
an edition of the New Testament was in progress and com- 
pleted to the end of Acts. 1,000 copies of the whole Testament 
and 2,000 copies of the Gospels and Acts in 12nu>. were to be 
printed. This edition was to be edited by the Rev. Messrs. Hor- 
masdji Festonjl and Dhanjibhai Nnuroji, from the old Surat 
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▼ersioii, with such alterations as they in connection with Dr. 
Wilson might deem necessary ; and it has passed through the 
press during this year. The new revised version also has been 
carried on at Surat, under the superintendence of the Rev. R. 
Montgomery, of the Irish Presbyterian Church. The Gujarati 
Scriptures appear to have been prepared also by the American 
Missionaries, but of their progress we have not been able to 
obtain details. Before closing this paper, however, we may 
give the following sketch of a — 

Polyglot Gospel of Matjthew. 

In the Report of the Bombay Society published in 1850, it 
was stated that the Committee had resolved to print an edition 
of 500 copies of the gospel of Matthew in English, Sanscrit, 
Marathi, Gujarati, and Hindustanis “ By some classes,” it is 
said, " such a work is likely to be much valued, and carefully 
read.” In the next report it is stated that ** the Polyglot edi- 
tion of the gospel of Matthew in English, Marathi, Gujarati 
and Sanscrit would have been ready during the year, but owing 
to the constant employment of the American Mission Press 
in printing tracts and other publications in the native lan- 
guages, it is not yet completed.” 

In 1852, it is stated that '' the Polyglot edition of the gospel 
according to St. Matthew, mentioned in former reports, is all 
in type, and copies will soon be bound and ready for use. The 
edition consists, 1st, of 250 copies of English and Marathi in 
separate columns on the left hand page, and in Gujarati and 
Sanscrit on the right hand page, making an 8vo. volume of 
about 250 pages, — and 2nd, of 250 copies in English, Marathi, 
Gujarati and Hindustani printed in the manner abovemention- 
ed, with the Sanscrit at the close of the volume, making a 
book of about 300 pages. The printing, including the proof 
reading, has been a work requiring much care and labour, and 
exhibiting as it does the same chapters and verses in so many 
Indian languages, and all so arranged as to admit of being 
easily compared with each other, the work, the Committee 
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believe, will be highly valued, and very useful to some classed 
of people both European and Native. It is the intention of the 
Committee that this edition shall be disposed of at cost price.'^ 

The Beport in 1853 states that this Polyglot edition of 
Matthew^s Gospel had been issued, and ** copies forwarded to 
the various societies in India, to the Parent Society, and to 
learned societies in India, and in Europe, connected with 
India." 

We may briefly refer here to three other versions in use near 
the western presidency. These are the Kunkun, the Katchi, 
and the Scindee. . 

The Kunkukt Scriptures. 

The Kunkun (or Conoan) language is spoken along the coast 
from Bombay to God. A translation of the New Tesytament in it 
was undertaken by the Serampore Missionaries. It was sent to 
press in 1814, and 1,000 copies were fltiished in 1818, it having 
taken about flve years to print. The character is the Deva 
Ndgri. In 1831, the Pentateuch was ready, 1,000 copies, 
and on the completion of it, this translation was handed over 
to the Bombay Bible Society, as it came within their province. 
It does not appear, however, to have been carried on by them, 
till 1840, when an edition was reprinted by the Bible Society, 
from Dr. Carey's translation. This was reported to be intelli- 
gible, and it was added, that in the Concan it might no doubt 
be circulated to advantage ; but whether this was done, we 
have not been able to trace. 

The Katchi Scriptures. 

In the Katchi (or Cutchee) language, spoken in Cutch, a trans- 
lation of Matthew's Gospel was prepared by the Rev, James 
Gray, and after his death examined by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, and 
in 1835, 600 copies issued from the press. These were put into 
circulation, in order that the Bombay Bible Society might 
decide, whether or not the work should be carried on. It was 
then determined that it should be discontinued, as the Katchi 
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language was rapidly disappearing^ being displaced by the 
Gujarati and Hindustani. This gospel was not only the first book 
printed; but the first book written in Eatchi. It waS; therefore^ 
considered a great curiosity^ though not likely to be of much 
use. In 1843; however; another effort was made to procure a 
translation in Katchi. Mr. Gray's version had been printed 
in the Deva Nfigri character; and this rendered it quite unin- 
telligible to the mass of the people ; but it was thought that 
if printed in the Gujarati character; a translation would be 
largely circulated and be useful in Cutch and on the borders of 
Scinde. A few copies were accordingly printed and distributed; 
but nothing further appears to have been done in the matter. 

The Scindee Scrifiures. 

In 1815; the Serampore Missionaries commenced a trans- 
lation in this dialect; but no portion was printed till 1825; and 
then only Matthew's Gospel was sent to presS; and the transla- 
tion laid aside. No further effort was made till 1843; when 
Lieut. Eastwick; of the Bombay Army; undertook to prepare 
a translation. Ill 'health; however; obliged him almost imme- 
diately afterwards to leave India; and thus the work was in 
God's providence retarded. 

In 1849; another officer; Captain Stack; finished a transla- 
tion of Matthew's Gospel in ScindeC; and 500 copies of it were 
printed ; and in 1850; a Missionary being appointed to that 
newly-acquired territory, some of the gospels were entrusted 
to his care for distribution. It is interesting to read of those 
whO; the servants and soldiers of an earthly king; are also 
warriors of the CrosS; and who thus use their talents in open- 
ing up to their fellow-creatures the records of everlasting 
life; in order that they also may be led to range themselves 
under the banner of the Lord JesuS; clothed in the armour 
of light; whereby alone they can be conquerors over SataO; 
sin, and this present evil world. 
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The Pebsian Scriptures. 

* The Persian language is spoken between the Indus and the 
Euphrates, and understood by educated Mahomedans from Cal- 
cutta to Damascus. A portion of the Scriptures was translated 
into this language from the original, very soon after tlie death 
of Christ. About A. D. 380 Chrysostom preached a homily 
on Mary's memorial, and in enumerating the nations who had 
'' spoken of the deed of Mary for a memorial of her," he men- 
tions the Persians first, and Britain last. Dr. Buchanan refers 
to this in his Christian Bcsearches, and adds, “ The isles of 
Britain who were last in the enumeration, are now the first 
to restore this memorial to the Persians as well as to other 
Mahomedan nations, who were to lose it generally during the 
great prophetic period of 1^60 years." 

That translation of the four Gospels and the Pentateuch 
is still extant, and is the version used in the Polyglot Bible, 
but the dialect and orthography of it are so ancient, that it is 
scarcely intelligible even in Persia. 

In 1740, Nadir Shah attempted to have the New Testament 
translated, and a version of the four Gospels was prepared. 
This trauslation was a very defective one, as the Mahomedan 
Mullahs, who were engaged in the work, had their own pre- 
judices against it. The consequence was, that when some 
parts of the version were read to the king, he turned the 
mysteries of the Christian faith into ridicule, declaring he 
could make a better religion himself. No further effort seems 
to have been made to publish the Persian Scriptures till 1803, 
when the Serampore Missionaries commenced a translation. 
They however shortly laid it aside, as a similar work was 
undertaken by others. In 1804 an edition of the gospels in 
Persian was published at the College Press of Fort William : 
Colonel Colebrooke translated it, and the Government paid 
the expense of printing Matthew's Gospel. This was the first 
publication in India, of the Scriptures in Persian, with the 
exception of the first three chapters of Matthew, translated by 
o 
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Mr. W. Chambers^ which had appeared as an appendix to 
Gladwin's " Persian Moonshee.” 

In 1807, Henry Martyn commenced his translation. He 
was assisted by Sabat the Arabian, whose life, at one time pro- 
fessing the faith and then apostatizing, and whose death of 
suffering and apparent repentance, are well known to all. His 
career loudly reiterates the warning voice, Examine your^- 
selves, whether ye be in the faith. Prove your own selves.'^ 
It teaches that association with the holy, even with such a ond 
as Henry Martyn, cannot bring us into a state of grace ; and 
it teaches also the danger of indulging one sin. Sabat's 
temper was ungovernable ; and as a little leaven by degrees 
leaveneth the whole lump, so that one sin was the first step 
in his downward career ; just as kin^ Saul's jealousy of the 
youth David was the first step in his departure from God to 
utter ruin. 

In 1810, Martyn^s translation of Matthew and Luke was 
printed and circulated for examination, but it was not cont 
sidered a correct one, and therefore Martyn resolved to visit 
Persia, in order to have it examined and improved in the 
country, where the language is spoken. He left India in 
1811. In the same year the printing of 1000 copies of each 
of the Gospels was commenced from a translation, which had 
been rendered from the original Greek into Persian, by the 
Bev. L. Sebastiani, who had passed many years in Persia. 

In June 1811, Henry Martyn arrived at Sbimz, and finding 
that his translation was not an accurate one, within a week 
after his arrival he commenced another. He was assisted by 
a Mahomedan, named Mirza Seid Ali Khan, with whom be 
had many interesting conversations. One we cannot resist in- 
serting, as it manifests so strikingly that living union which 
subsists between Christ and believers, but which they too often 
forget, and thus deprive themselves of much comfort. Seid 
Ali on one occasion spoke in terms of contempt of our blessed 
Saviour, but perceiving that Martyn was pained, he expressed 
his regret, asking, however, what it was that had so grieyad 
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Mm. Martyn replied^ could not endure existence^ if Jesus 
was not glorified ; it would be hell to if he were to be 
always thus dishonored.'^ Seid All was surprised, and again 
asked, "Why?" "If any one pluck out your eyes;" said 
Martyn, " there is no saying tohy you feel pain ; — it is feeling. 
It is because 1 am one with Christ, that 1 am thus dreadfully 
wounded." How few even of real Christians are there who 
realize such oneness with Christ ! and yet the Scriptures of 
truth say, " He that is joined to the Lord, is one spirit." — 
1 Cor. vi. 17. 

In February 1812, the translation of the New Testament 
was completed, and Martyn thus wrote : " 1 have many mercies 
for which to thank the Lord, and this is not the least." The 
translation of the Psalms he also finished in March, and this 

s 

** sweet employment had," he says, " caused six wehry months, 
that waxed and waned since its commencement, to pass un- 
noticed." In May, Martyn left Shiraz with the intention of 
laying his translation before the King of Persia, but unforeseen 
obstacles, added to his own severe illness, prevented his being 
able to accomplish this object. And in August of the same 
year, 1812, he ended his labours and his life at Tocat, a 
village on the road from Tebriz to Constantinople, a spot 
which wc may believe is precious in the sight of the Lord, as 
the last earthly resting place of the godly and devoted Henry 
Martyn. When leaving England, he had written thus of a 
special season of prayer : " I scarcely knew how to express 
the desires of my heart. I wanted to be all in Christ, and to 
have Christ for my ‘ all in all — to be encircled in his ever- 
lasting arms, and to be swallowed up altogether in his fulness. 

1 wished for no created good, nor for men to know my experi- 
ence, but to be one with thee, and live for thee, O God, my 
Saviour and Lord." And it is interesting to see how, after 
seven years of much peculiar and painful discipline, his last 
entry in his diary manifests that that prayer had been so fiilly 
answered even on earth, as to make him ardently long for 
heaven as that abode where alone his desires could be fully 
o 2 
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satisfied. Ten days before his death, he 'made this last entry 
in his diary : “ 1 sat in the orchard, and thought with sweet 
comfort and peace of my God ; in solitude my company, my 
friend and comforter. Oh! when shall time give place to 
eternity ! When shall appear that new heaven and new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness! There, there shall in no 
wise enter in any thing that defileth : none of that wickednessy 
which has made men worse than wild beasts, — none of those 
corruptions, which add still more to the miseries of mortality, 
shall be seen or heard of any more.” 

Before Martyn quitted Shiraz, he ^ave directions that a 
copy of his manuscript translation of the New Testament 
hould be sent to Calcutta, and that another should be enstrust- 
ed to Sir Gore Ousely, the English Ambassador to the Persian 
Court, to be laid before the king of Persia. 

In 1813, Sebastiani^s Persian Gospels were published in Cal* 
cutta, and efforts were made to procure the lamented Martyn's 
translation ; but lest any accident should befal it on the way 
from Persia to Bengal, orders were given that four copies 
should be taken of it, before its transmission. It was received 
in 1814, and sent to press, and his translation of the Psalms 
appears to have been forwarded to England, and was first pub- 
lished there. 

The copy of the New Testament, left with Sir Gore Ousely, 
was presented by him in the name of the Bible Society to 
Fateh Ali Shah, the Persian King, on the understanding that 
he was to read it, and state his opinion of the style and 
translation. This he did, and expressed himself as ''parti- 
cularly delighted with this copious and complete translation,^^ 
and therefore desired several copies of it to be taken for his 
friends. Sir Gore then carried the original to St. Petersburg, 
and there happening to meet with Prince Galitzin, the Presi- 
dent of the Bussian Bible Society, the latter at once algreed to 
have the translation printed. A set of Persian types was soon 
procured. Sir Gore Ousely promised to correct the proofs^ 
and was to be assisted by a Persian, named Jaffier Khan. The 
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Bible Society gave £300 towards the expense of printing, and 
in 1814 an edition of 5000 copies in quarto was sent to press. 
Great diligence was given to the work, and while it was in 
progress, many Persians resident in St. Petersburg bespoke 
copies of it, when ready, for friends in their native country. 
In September 1815, the edition was published. The Hev. B. 
Pinkerton had devoted much time and pains to the printing 
of it, as on Sir Gore Ousely^s leaving St. Petersburg, the 
whole superintendence of it devolved upon him ; and on its 
completion. Prince Galitzin thus wrote to him : '' Praise be 
given to the incompi'ehensible counsels of God, who for the 
salvation of man gave his word, and causeth it to increase 
among all nations ; who useth as his instruments the inhabit- 
ants of countries, of di&erent languages and tribes, not unfre- 
qucntly the most distant from each other, and altogether 
unacquainted with those for whom they labour! This is a 
true sign of the holy will of God respecting this work, who 
worketh all and in all. This is the case with the finished 
edition of the Persian New Testament, which was translated 
into that language in a far distant part of Asia, and prepared 
to be printed in another, but brought into Russia, (where 
nothing of the kind was ever thought of,) and printed off much 
sooner than was at first intended. Here men were found 
endued with good will and the requisite qualifications for the 
completion of this work, which at first seemed to be so difficult* 
To you belongs the honour of having had the greatest labour 
in this edition.’^ 

In the same year, 1816, the edition in progress at Calcutta 
was also finished and put in circulation ; and as Dr. Marshmau, 
when occupied with the Chinese Scriptures, rejoiced on learn- 
ing that Dr. Morrison was similarly engaged, so the Russian 
Society addressed the Bengal Auxiliary as fellow-labourers,” 
and hoped that great as was the distance between Petersburg 
and Calcutta, they would ere long “ meet, and join hands in 
sowing the seed of eternal life in Armenia, Persia and Tartary.” 

After Henr 7 Martyn'a death, endeavours were made , to 
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induce his assistant Seid Ali to come to Calcutta and translate 
the Old Testament into Persian, but the plan was not carried 
out, and it was not till 1823, that any other effort was made in 
Hindustan to obtain a version of the Persian Old Testament. 
At that time, the Bev. T. Bobinson, chaplain of Poonah, com- 
menced a translation. 

Dr. Pinkerton, however, had commenced one, in the previous 
year, at St. Petersburg, and in 1822, he sent a specimen of it 
for the inspection of Professor Lee at Cambridge. 

This learned man devoted much labour and pains to the 
translation of the Scriptures into vaAous languages. The 
advice he once gave to a student, is therefore worthy of 
being laid to heart by all who follow his example, as it is the 
result of his own experience. “ Private prayer,^' he said, “ is 
the marrow of religion. It is that which makes the soul 
delight itself in fatness : but for literary men it appears to me 
to be almost the ' one thing needful.' " 

In 1824, the 2ud edition of Martyn's translation of the New 
Testament was sent to press in Calcutta, 2000 copies of the 
Gospels and Acts, and 500 of the whole Testament. The 
Gospels and Acts were in circulation in the course of 1826, 
and it was then resolved to reprint that portion, and thus form 
an edition of the New Testament complete. About this time, 
there seems to have been a great demand for the Persian 
•Scriptures : many persons having read the New, desired also 
to peruse the Old Testament. Besides the editions of the Old 
to which we have already referred, one of the Psalms was 
finished in 1826, under the superintendence of Dr. Lee : and the 
,Bev. Mr. Glen, of the Scottish Missionary Society, at Astrachan, 
commenced a translation of the poetical and prophetical books. 

Mr. Glen was retarded in his labour by a severe attack of 
illness, and then by the death of his Munshi, but in 1828, 
.his translation of Isaiah was printed, 1000 copies. Professor 
Lee having revised it. In this year also the Professor carried 
'through the Press an edition of the Persian New Testament, 
^Bud one of the book of Genesis, The latter had been pr^wred 
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by Mirza Jafficr, who had assisted Sir Gore Ousely in carrying- 
Martyn’s New Testament through the press. 

In 1829 Archdeacon Robinson’s translation of the Penta- 
teuch was printed at the Bishop’s College Press at Calcutta. 
It was at once put in circulation^ and met with a very favor- 
able reception from the most learned men, being considered 
** far more elegant and idiomatic than any other” version. 

In 1830 Mr. Glen’s translation of the Psalms and Proverbs: 
was printed, 1000 copies of each. 

In 1833 an edition of Isaiah was also printed at Hayleybury, 
where the translation had been prepared by the Mirza Ibrahim 
of the College there ; and in the following year Mr. Glen’s 
translation of the poetical and prophetical books was ready 
for the press. At this time an interesting fact was mentioned^ 
which was calculated to encourage those who were labouring 
at the preparation of the Persian Scriptures. “A young 
Persian,” wrote one of the Missionaries, by name Pisullah^ 
came, about two years ago, from Persia to Sbamashi, the capi- 
tal of the province of Shirwin. He there received a copy of 
the Persian New Testament from an awakened Armenian; 
and the perusal of it, combined with many conversations which 
he held with the Armenian before mentioned, led him soon to 
a conviction of the truths of the Gospel, and to a lively faith 
in Christ ; so that two of my colleagues, who visited Shamashi 
this year, found in him a sincerely devoted disciple of Christ. 
Such occurrences,” justly adds the narrator, " tend greatly to 
encourage us not to be weary in sowing the seed of the divine 
word, but rather to redouble our diligence and faithfulness, 
with earnest supplication to the Lord, that His abundant bless- 
ing may enable it to spring up and bear fruit.” 

In 1835 Mr. Glen’s Psalter was reprinted, but his transla*> 
tion of the remainder of the Old Testament was not approved 
of by Persian scholars. It was not therefore printed by the 
Bible Society. 

In 1837 the remaining portion of the Old Testament in Per- 
sian, translated by Archdeacon Robinson, wps published. The 
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edition, which did not include the Pentateuch, was in 2 vols.' 
octavo, and consisted of 4000 copies. Tn the following year 
Br. Hicberlin, the Bible Society's Agent in Calcutta, being in 
England, proposed to reprint in England Archdeacon Robin- 
son's translation of the Pentateuch, to correspond with the 
edition printed in Calcutta in 1837. This was commenced in 
1839, 4000 copies octavo. Dr. Useberlin corrected the proofs, 
and was assisted by the translator himself, who on Dr. H.'s 
return to India finished the edition. 

. In 1840, the Calcutta Bible Society obtained a copy of the 
Persian New Testament in Hebrew charifcters. It was procur- 
ed by the assistance of some friends across the Indus. The 
translation was that of Henry Martyn; and Dr. Login, at pre- 
sent in charge of the Christian Seikh* Rajah, Dhulleep Singh, 
had had the whole transcribed into the Hebrew character, as 
he had frequently been applied to for Scriptures in that form, 
and thought he could without difficulty dispose of 500 copies 
at Herat, Bokhara, and other places. It was hoped that the 
Jews in those parts would receive this edition of the Testament, 
and it was therefore determined to print 2000 copies at Calcutta, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Hajberlin. The edition, 
however, never seems to have been published. 

. In 1840, an English gentleman, who was at that time in 
Affghanistau, offered to the Calcutta Baptist Missionaries a 
considerable sum of money for re-printing Martyn's version. 
Anxious to embrace so favourable an opportunity of diffusing 
the word of God, they added a considerable sum from the 
Baptist Mission Translation Fund, and struck off 1,000 copies 
of Martyn's translation, unaltered, on account of the anony- 
mous giver ; and 1,000 copies of the entire Testament, 1,000 
of the Gospels and Acts, and 15,000 separate Gospels and 
Acts, on their own account, with slight alterations. 

' In 1841, there were printed in Calcutta, Proverbs, 5000 
copies ; Gospels and Acts, 1000 copic^ besides 20,000 separate 
copies of the Gospels and Acts, and a large edition of Isaiah. 
Jn 1842, 5000 copies 8vo. of the New Testament were litho- 
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graphed, and about the same time the Scottish United Associate 
Synod agreed to print 2000 copies of Mr. Glen's translation 
of the Old Testament, towards the expense of which the Bible 
Society contributed dSSOO. In 1843, Genesis and Exodus 
to chap. XX. were lithographed in Calcutta. 

In 1846, the editiou of Br. Glen's Persian Old Testament, 
commenced in 1842, was finished, and the Bible Society 
authorized an edition of Henry Martyn's New Testament to 
be struck off to circulate with it : 3000 copies were ready in 
the following year, and 2000 were handed over to the United 
Associate Synod in Scbtland. 

In 1848 Dr. Glen was permitted to present a copy of his 
translation of the Old Testament to the king of Persia, with a 
copy of Henry Martyn's translation of the New Testament. 
The latter, his Majesty seemed well acquainted with, and the 
former he received with respect, for it is mentioned that “ on 
handing the book to the servant in waiting, he first kissed and 
then put it to his forehead, with the same indication of rever- 
ence which he would have shown, had it been their own sacred 
book, the Koran." In 1851, the Baptist brethren in Calcutta 
printed a very large and carefully revised, edition of the New 
Testament from Martyn^s translation, and since that period, no 
editions of the Persian Scriptures seem to have been published. 

The Chinese Scriptubes. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society was formed in 1804, 
and a translation of the Scriptures into Chinese was one of 
the first objects that engaged their attention. A manuscript 
in Chinese was found in the British Museum, which was sup- 
posed to he a translation of the New Testamant ; but after 
examination, it was determined, for various reasons, not to 
print it. 

In the early part of the century the Provost and Vice-Pro- 
vost of the College of F||rt William in Calcutta, had endea- 
voured to procure a translation of the Scriptures into this 
language, and in the following year, they secured the services 
p 
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of a Mh Lassar, an Armenian and a native of China. He 
seemed admirably qualified for his work, and in 1805, took up 
his residence at Scrampore, for the purpose of devoting 
himself to the translation, llis expenses were paid by Dr* 
Buchanan and some others. Dr. Marshman, with two sons of 
his own, and a son of Dr. Carey's, commenced the study of 
Chinese, and in 1807, they began the printing of the New 
Testament. 

While Dr. Marshman was thus occupied at Serampore, 
Mr. Morrison of the London Missionary Society was similarly 
engaged at Canton. He had copied aiTd carried out with him 
the manuscript translation, which had been preserved in the 
British Museum, and found that it was an excellent transla- 
tion. Who had prepared it, was uo£ known by man, but it 
was a work which the Lord had seen and brought to light in 
His own time. 

Dr. Marshman devoted much time and labour to his version ; 
but he wrote, “ The importance of presenting the Word of Life, 
faithfully and perspicuously expressed, to two or three hundred 
millions of perishing sinners, when I duly realize it, removes 
all thoughts of the labour, and causes me to feel a joy I can- 
not describe. And I cannot but view it as a part of divine 
wisdom, to put it into the hearts of two persons, labouring 
independently of each other (Mr. Morrison and myself) thus 
to care for the translation of the Sacred Scriptures into a 
language so peculiar in its nature, and understood by such 
multitudes of men." 

In 1814 Mr. Morrison's translation was passing through the 
press, 2000 copies octa\ o. 

The Author said of it, " I give this translation to the world, 
not as a perfect translation. * All who know me, will 
believe the honesty of my intentions, and I have done my 
best. Tt only remains, that 1 commit it by prayer to the 
divine blessing." # 

In this year Mr. Morrison was joined by Mr. Milne, of 
whom the beautiful anecdote is told, that when he appeared 
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before tbe Committee at home and offered his services, they, 
thinking little of him from his appearance and manner, deputed 
one of their number to ask him, if he would join the Mission 
in the capacity of a servant, and he in the spirit of Him 
who was meek and lowly in heart, humbly yet nobly replied, 
“ Yes, Sir, most certainly, 1 am willing to be any thing, so 
that 1 am in the work. To be a hewer of wood and a drawer 
of water is too great an honour for me, when the Lord's house 
is building.” 

It is men such as he was, that are needed for the Lord's 
work. Jehovah can bless such to the good of others, for they 
will not rob Him of His glory. 

The delay in printing Hr. Marshman's version was great, as 
there was much difficult in procuring suitable types. 

In 1811 the translation of the New Testament* was finished, 
and Matthew and Mark were printed. At the close of 1813, 
Hr. Marshman wrote, “ Our progress in printing at first was 
slow. AVe were two months in getting ready the first double 
page : the next two months each produced two double pages ; 
the next two months twelve, or six each ; and so much are we 
now improved, that the last week saw three double pages 
printed off.” The printing had been commenced in octavo, 
but it was now resolved to use smaller type, and accordingly, 
after the completion of the first two Gospels, a new edition 
was commenced of the entire Bible. 

In 1815 Mr. Morrison wished to print a second edition of 
the New Testament in duodecimo. He found that the Scrip- 
tures were willingly received, but as to their effect he could 
say nothing. " They are,” he wrote, " but like a drop thrown 
into the ocean. We must commit them to the care of Provi- 
dence ; hoping that they will produce a certain, though a silent 
effect.” 

In 1816, Mr. Morrison's duodecimo edition of the New 
Testament was sent to J?ress, 8000 copies, and also an edition 
in octavo, 1500 copies, and both he and Mr. Milne were engaged 
in the translation of the Old Testament. About this time 
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Mr. Milne wrote from Malacca^ that he had had permission 
given him to hold a weekly lecture for the Chinese in a temple, 
and he adds, ** It would be gratifying to the members of the 
Bible Society, to see hal^ a dozen New Testaments taken out, 
and opened in this idoPs temple by the heathen, in order to 
search for the text, or to look over the passage explained; 
This is usually the case. There are some who had received 
the Chinese Testaments two years ago. They bring them from 
their houses, and carry them back when the service is over.” 
Were not these like the Bereans of old, searchers of the word ? 

In 1818, Dr. Marshmau^s version of* the New Testament 
was printed 3000 copies, and in 1822, his Chinese Bible was 
completed. 6,400 copies of the Old Testament, and 3000 
copies of the 2nd edition of. the fonr Gospels were published. 
He had devoted sixteen years to the preparation of it. 

In 1823, Mr. Morrison and Mr. Milne's version of the Old 
Testament was printed at Malacca, and thus the Scriptures 
were ready in two versions for the use of the vast population 
of China, computed in 1813 to amount to 362,447,183 souls. 

No further editions of the Chinese Scriptures were published 
in India. Henceforth the work was carried on in China, and 
at Malacca, and as our present object is only to glance at what 
has been done in translations in Hindustan, we shall not 
further follow the history of the Chinese Bible. We may, 
however, briefly allude to the death of Dr. Morrison. It took 
place in 1834, after he had spent nearly twenty-seven years in 
China. When he entered on the missionary field, the lan- 
guage was considered an almost insurmountable difficulty ; 
but he lived to see published in that language from his own 
translation, two editions of the whole Bible, three editions of 
the New Testament, and four of the Psalms. He also had 
the joy of witnessing some brought from darkness into light, 
by means of his labours, so that about a year before his death 
he wrote, The set time to favour China is, I hope, now come ; 
and sous and daughters shall be brought to the Lord from .the 
Land ov Sinim. Praise ye the Lord I Hallelujah I Amen !” 
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Of such it may with truth be written, ''Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth : yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; and their works 
do follow them.” 

The recent movements in China lead to the supposition 
that the distribution of the Scriptures in China has not 
been wholly in vain; and it is an interesting fact that a 
portion of the book of Genesis has been republished by the 
insurgents, bearing the imprimatur of their chief, and the 
heading " Volume the First.” As the Bishop of Victoria justly 
remarks, " It is no slight event in the history of the world 
to find a Chinese claimant of imperial dignity taking up the 
work of tlie British and Foreign Bible Society and publishing 
the Holy Scriptures for liis followers.” 

Tub Cingalese Scriptubbs. 

Early in the 18th century, the Rev. Mr. Konge, the Dutch 
minister of the Gospel at Colombo, had translated the four 
Gospels into Cingalese, and in 1739, these were printed under 
the patronage of Baron G. Van Imhoff, the then Governor of 
Ceylon. Before 177C, the Rev. Messrs. Ty brand and Philips 
had translated the remainder of the New Testament, and their 
translation of it was printed at Colombo, in 1783. About the 
same time Genesis and Exodus in Cingalese were also pub- 
lished, but nothing further seems to have been done, till the 
beginning of this century. 

Then another clergyman, named Philipz, a Cingalese by 
birth, who had been educated in Holland, commenced translat- 
ing the Old Testament, and Iiad proceeded as far as the book 
of Job, when he died. His translation was laid up in the 
archives of the Dutch Church at Colombo, and not even 
examined, till after the formation of the Calcutta Bible Society 
in 1811. One of the first objects of that Society was the 
Cingalese Scriptures, and Mr. Philips’s manuscript was then 
brought forward, but it was found to be very defective. Mr. 
Giifeuiug, the then Dutch Minister at Colombo, offered however 
Q 
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to revise it, and prepare a new translation of the whole Scrip- 
tures, and for this work he was considered well qualified. He 
was of Dutch extraction, but had been born in Ceylon, and 
was thoroughly acquainted with the language, in which he 
frequently preached. This plan, however, does not seem to 
hatre been accomplished, for the work was soon undertaken by 
others. 

In 1811, the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society resolved to 
print 5000 copies of the New Testament at Serampore, after it 
should have been revised. But in 1812, the Colombo Auxiliary 
Bible Society was formed ; and on exaiftinatioii, it was found 
that the old established version of the New Testament needed 
so much revision and correction, that a long time must elapse 
before it could he ready. It was thercTore resolved to print at 
Colombo an edition of the original version without any amend- 
ments ; and the Calcutta Society reduced the edition they had 
undertaken to provide, from 5000 copies to 2000. Matthew's 
Gospel was ready and despatched to Ceylon in 1813; and in the 
course of 1814, the whole New Testament had reached its des- 
tination. 

From statistics prepared by the Colombo Bible Society, it 
was found that in 1813-14, the number of Native Christians 
in Ceylon amounted to 200,000; of whom 150,000 were Pro- 
testants. The majority of these Christians spoke the Cinga- 
lese language, and it was therefore very desirable that a correct 
translation of the Scriptures should be prepared for their use. 
One was now in progress under the superintendence of Mr. 
Tolfrey, who was well versed in the language ; and he was as- 
sisted by a schoolmaster named Armour, who was also said to 
have acquired an extraordinary knowledge of Cingalese. It is 
interesting to find, that they were materially helped in their 
task by Dr. Carey's Sanscrit and Bengali versions of the New 
Testament. Mr. Tolfrey stated it as his opinion, ''that so 
great are the difficulties of rendering the true meaning of the 
Scriptures into the imperfect and uncultivated language of 
Ceylon, that the work could not have been satisfactorily com- 
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pleted without the important assistance derived from the pre- 
vious labours of Dr. Carey.” Thus we may see how good it is 
to press on and toil on in the work of our God^ not knowing 
when or to whom our labours may prove profitable. ** We 
shall reap in due season, if we faint not.” 

In 1814, the translation of the Gospels, preparing under 
Mr. Tolfrey’s superintendence, was ready for the press; and 
that there might be no delay when the printing commenced, 
four Cingalese boys were apprenticed to the Superintendent 
of the Government press, to learn the business of compositors. 

Early in the following year, 1815, 200 copies each, of Mat- 
thew and Murk's Gospels were printed ; and on being circulat- 
ed for criticism were considered ** not only pure and suitable 
to the dignity of the subject, but plain and intelligible.” Mr. 
Tolfrey was not only engaged with this translation mto Cinga- 
lese, but also with one into the Pali language. The Pali is 
the Sanscrit or the Latin of Ceylon, and Mr. Tolfrey's opinion 
was, that it was expedient to translate every chapter into Pali, 
before the Cingalese version could be thoroughly revised. He 
devoted himself with much assiduity to the work. The Cin- 
galese translation he compared not only with the Greek origi- 
nal and the English translation, but also with the Tamul trans- 
lation; and a native assistant compared it with the Pali 
translation. And the Pali translation itself was compared 
with the Sanscrit and Bengali, both by Mr. Tolfrey and hia 
assistant. 

In 1815, the Cingalese translation of the whole New Testa- 
ment was finished. 

In 1816, the printing was in progress. In that year two 
cases of conversion took place, being the “ first-fruits” of the 
circulation of the Scriptures by the Bible Society in Ceylon. 
We give the account of one in the words of the Honorable Sir 
Alexander Johnston, the Chief Justice of the Island at that 
time. “ There are some circumstances,” he writes, “ in the 
history of Nadoris de Silva, which deserve particular attention, 
and are highly interesting to every one who has the propaga- 

Q 2 
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tion of the Gospel sincerely at heart. In the year 1808 he 
left Ceylon, with eighteen pupils, to finish his religious studies 
in the kingdom of Ava, which has long been considered to be 
the chief repository of Buddhist knowledge. On his way 
thither, he landed at Negapatam, and proceeding to Madras, 
he remained there about Gve months, which he employed in 
learning the Sanscrit language. From Madras he went to 
Ava, and resided for more than two years at Amerapoora, or 
the * Eternal City.' He had been appointed a priest before 
he left Ceylon, and at Amerapoora he was promoted to the 
dignity of Maha Nayaka by the Emperor, who gave him many 
honorable marks of distinction on his departure. In 1811 he 
returned to Ceylon, and fixed his residenee at a temple, over 
which ho presided, in the Oalle district, but made frequent 
excursions to different parts of tile island, visiting his bre- 
thren, the Buddhu Priests, among whom he enjoyed an emi- 
nent reputation for his conduct, abilities, and learning. Soon 
after his return, the Cingalese Scriptures began to be circu- 
lated by the Colombo Auxiliary Bible Society ; and a diligent 
perusal of the Gospel convinced him of the vast difference 
between the fabulous confusion of Buddhist mythology, and 
the simple, impressive truths of Divine Revelation. Inquiry 
and conversation at Galle and Colombo completed his convic- 
tion i and he resolved, as well as his pupil, Don Andris, who 
had been one of his companions in Ava, to embrace Chris- 
tianity.” 

Both the Pali and Cingalese versions were rapidly passing 
through the press in 181G, and it was hoped, with the unre- 
mitting exertions of Mr. J k dftty j ftiey would soon be com- 
pleted; but in Febriya^’* 1317, that gentleman's labours were 
unexpectedly terminated by death. It was feared this event 
would wholly arrest the publication of the Scriptures, but 
the Lord had ordered it otherwise. Mr. Chater, a Baptist 
Missionary, who had passed some time in Burmah and thence 
gone to Ceylon, had studied the Cingalese with Mr. Tolfrey. He, 
aided by Mr. Armour and a Wesleyan Missionary, Mr. Clough, 
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now carried on the translations, lo 1817 the first edition of 
the revised version of the Cingalese New Testament was com- 
pleted, and the translation of the Old immediately commenced. 
In the course of 1817 also a glossary was prepared, to be bound 
up with the revised version of the New Testament, as it was 
found that many words had been admitted into the translation, 
which were above the comprehension of the common people. 
A translation of the Psalms was also now commenced, and the . 
book of Genesis was sent to press, and 1000 copies in quarto 
finished in 1818. A second edition of the revised New Testa- 
ment, 3,500 copies, was also in progress, of a smaller type than 
the first edition, and was completed iu 1819. In this year also, 
the Psalms were printed, 2000 copies, and Proverbs, 1000 
copies. The translaticm of the Old Testament likewise was 
proceeding prosperously. * In 1821, the Pentateuch was print- 
ed ; and such was the demand for the book of Genesis, that it 
was found necessary to reprint it, and accordingly 1000 copies 
were struck off without delay. In 1823, the first edition of 
the Old Testament was completed. It consisted of 1000 
copies in three quarto volumes. But this number was quite in- 
adequate to meet the demand for it, and as this edition was of 
an inconvenient size, measures w'ere at ouce taken to print an 
octavo one, which should comprise the whole Bible in one 
volume. 2,500 copies were commenced, with 1,500 additional 
copies of the New Testament. Mr. Clough, one of the Wes- 
leyan Missionaries, who had been engaged iu translating 
and publishing the Cingalese Scriptures, mentions the in- 
teresting fact that the Buddhist priests were willing and 
anxious to read the Bible; andd;hat at Matura, in which dis- 
trict alone there were 13,000 priests, the high priest had 
allowed a New Testament to be placed iu the chief temple. 
Mr. Clough adds, ** In one of the public apartments adjoining 
the temple, certain portions of the New Testament are read 
every day by one of the priests to the rest, generally thirty or 
forty being present ; after which, discussions and explanations 
take place, and opinions are freely given.” 
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In 1824, reprints were made of Genesis, Psalms and Pro- 
verbs, but the publication of the octavo edition of the entire 
Bible was retarded for want of funds. It was in the mean 
time undergoing a thorough revision. In 1826, a very encou- 
raging case of conversion took place. An assistant to the 
Wesleyan Missionaries met a Buddhist priest in a prison, 
where both had gone to visit a man condemned to death. 

, They had a little conversation, and the Christian challenged 
the priest to produce a single proof of the authenticity of his 
sacred books. The priest’s pride and anger were roused, and he 
determined to search out the required proof : two years passed 
in this fruitless endeavour. He then chanced to meet another 
Missionary, who gave him a Cingalese New Testament. This 
he took to his temple and read, but four j'ears elapsed before 
he would acknowledge himself a bdiever in the Lord Jesus. 
W^hen at length he did reveal how long and*how effectually 
the Spirit had been striving with him, the whole body of the 
Buddhist priests were roused. They endeavoured by threats 
and by bribes to turn him from his purpose of becoming a 
Christian, but in vain. God gave him grace to be stedfast, 
and when he was baptized, before a large concourse of people, 
he gave a detailed account of his reasons for renouncing 
Buddhism, and embracing Christianity. The Missionary who 
gives the particulars of this event, concludes by saying, “ The 
conversion of this man is so glorious an event, that it rewards 
us more than a thousand-fold for all the toils we have had iu 
translating and publishing the Scriptures in Cingalese.” 

In 1828, 2500 copies of the Pentateuch and 6000 copies of 
the four Gospels issued from the press ; and in 1829, 0000 
copies of the entire New Testament of a small size were com- 
pleted, and Mr. Clough thus wrote : “I do assure you, the 
going forth of the word of God, accompanied as it is by edu- 
cation, is becoming a terror to heathenism.” 

In 1830, the revised edition of the entire Scriptures in one 
volume was finished. Here we shall leave the Cingalese Bible, 
as our chief object is to state what has been done in Hin- 
dustan as to translations. 
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The Malay Scbiptures. 

In the 17th century there were several editions of portions 
of the Bible published in Malay. In 1677, the English pub- 
lished at Oxford an edition of the Gospels and Acts. But the 
entire Malay Bible was not printed till 1731 — 33.* It was 
then printed at Amsterdam in the Homan character, under 
the patronage of the Dutch E. I. Company. And from that 
edition one was printed at Batavia in 1758, in the Arabic cha- . 
racter. 

In 180 i, the Gospels were also translated into Malay by a 
Madras Civilian \ and in 1813, there being a demand from 
Amboyna for Bibles, the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society 
undertook to have printed at Serampore, from the version 
reprinted at Batavia in 1758, an edition of 3000 Malay Bibles, 
quarto, in the Arabic character, and 3000 Malay Testaments, 
octavo, in the Homan character. The expense was estimated 
at 32,000 Hs. and of this the East India Company promised 
10,000 Kupees. The Bibles in the Arabic character it was 
iouiid necessary to delay. 

Ill 1814, the 3000 copies of the New Testament in the Ho- 
man character were finished, and it was then resolved to pub- 
lish a Homan Malay edition of the Old Testament in octavo. 
Subsequently, however, it was found more advisable to print 
an edition in quarto, and in J816, an edition of the Bible, 
1000 copies, was commenced, and was finished in 1817. 

In 1816, lOOO copies of Genesis, Homan-Malay, octavo, 
were printed and forwarded to Amboyna, where the demand 
for Scriptures was great. 

In 1814 also, it had been determined to print an edition, 
3000 copies, of the New Testament, and 1000 copies of the 
Old Testament, in the Arabic character, octavo, but difficulties 
were experienced in finding a corrector of the press, and it 
was not till 1816, that a revised version of the New Testament 
could be sent to press. The Hev. Mr. Hutchings and Major 
Mclnnes interested themselves in this translation, and super- 
* See a C. Observer for 184.7, p. 375. 
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intended the revision at Penang ; and hy the end of 1817, the 
New Testament was printed, 3000 copies. Mr. Hutchings then 
commenced the Old Testament, and came to Calcutta, for the 
purpose of carrying it through the press. It was determined 
to print 3000 copies of the Bible in quarto, instead of the 
1000 Old Testament in octavo. The revision was ready in 
] 820, but it was not out of the press till 1833, when the whole 
Scriptures having been again revised by Mr. Hutchings, were 
ready; and since then the Malay Scriptures have not been 
published in Hindustan. Mr. Hutchings spared no pains in 
the care with which he prepared his version, but he by no 
means supposed it to be a perfect one. Alluding to the diver- 
sities of opinion that might exist as to any translation, he 
mentions an anecdote quoted from Walton's Life of Bishop 
Sanderson, with which wc shall coifcludc this sketch. Dr. 
Kilby, who was one of the most learned oriental scholars of his 
age, and one of those employed in our English translation, having 
accidentally heard a person condemn a particular passage, and 
adduce three very strong reasons why it should have been 
rendered in another manner, the Doctor informed the objector 
that those three reasons had been fully considered, and that 
thirteen other reasons having been also considered, the passage 
was translated as it then stood." 

The Burmese Scriptures. 

In 1806-7, arrangements were making for the establish- 
ment of a Mission in Burmah, and one of the first necessary 
steps was to become acquainted with the language. In 1808, 
Mr. Felix Carey, a son of Dr. Carey, and his colleague in 
Burmah, Mr. Cbatcr, succeeded in finding a person to teach 
them the language, and in 1810, they wrote, We have both 
of us begun translating." 

In 1813, a printing press was sent to Rangoon, which the 
King ordered up to Ava, as he wished to see it. Such san- 
guine hopes were then entertsuned of the speedy publication 
of the Burmese Scriptures, as the Burmese themselves aided 
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the project in every way^ that at the commencement of this 
year (1813) Mr. F. Carey thus wrote : Ever since I engaged 
in the work of this Mission^ I have always had many doubts 
and fears upon tliis head : how the Bible was to be printed 
even though translated^ was a difficulty which always lay with 
great weight upon my mind, and which I saw no possibility of 
removing j but now, adored be the name of the Lord, with 
whom all things are possible, the clouds begin to be dispersed ; 
my doubts and fears are gradually removing; and 1 believe 
the blessed period at no great distance/' In the same year the 
late Dr. Judson arrive at Rangoon, to establish the Ameri- 
can Mission, and commenced studying the Burmese language. 
Mr. Felix Carey's attention, however, was for a time drawn 
away from his Missionary labours by being nominated in 
1815, ambassador from the king of Ava to the Gpvernment 
of Bengal, an appointment which his father regretted, and 
which he announced to a friend by saying, “ Felix is shrivelled 
from a Missionary into an Ambassador !" 

When Mr. F. Carey came on this embassy to Calcutta, he 
brought a translation of the Gospels with him, and iu the 
course of the same year, Matthew's Gospel was printed, 2000 
copies, at Serampore, and iu 1817, another edition was struck 
off at Rangoon, where a printing press was erected. These 
Gospels were distributed amongst the Mugs, who gladly re- 
ceived them. 

In 1819, Burmah, as a mission field, was made over by the 
Serampore Missionaries to the American Baptist Mission, and 
it is well known how much the Lord has blessed the labours 
of Judson, Boardman and others in that country, and especi- 
ally among the Karens. The breaking out of the first Bur- 
mese war retarded all Missionary efforts for a time, and caused 
delay in printing the Burmese Scriptures, the translation of 
which, however, was wonderfully preserved. When Dr. Judson 
was taken prisoner iu 1824, a large portion of the translation 
of the New Testament was in manuscript, and was the object 
of anxious care to the captive Missionary and his noble-minded 
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wife. She in the first instance buried it under the house, with 
a few other articles of value, but as it was feared it might there 
be destro^'cd by the damp, it was dug up; and then, after con- 
sideration as to the most secure mode of preserving it, it was 
sewn up into a pillow, so hard and uncomfortable, that it was 
hoped that not even a Burmese would covet it. In this state 
it lay for seven months under Mr. Judson's head. Uis prison 
was then changed for one yet more condued and disagreeable, 
and the pillow fell into the hands of one of the jailers, who 
soon cast it aside, as a useless thing. Then, to all appearance 
it would have been irrecoverably lost, had not lie who watches 
even the sparrows in their fall, guided the eye of a native 
Christian to the apparently worthless roll of cotton. He took 
it up as a relic of the prisoners who *had been carried away, 
and some months after, the uninjured manuscript was found 
within, and now forms a part of the Burmese Bible. 

In 1826, Mr. Judson commenced translating the Psalms, 
and in that year the 2nd edition of Matthew in Burmese was 
printed at Serampore, 3,500 copies, also John^s Gospel, 2000 
copies, and the Acts, Hebrews and Epistles of John, 3000 
copies. 

In 1829, Mr. Judson’s translation of the New Testament 
was finished and revised; but sickness and other causes retard- 
ed the printing, so that it was not out of press till December, 
1832. In the mean time, however. Dr. Judson was busily 
engaged with the translation of the Old Testament, and on the 
31st January 183-1', he thus wrote: “Thanks be to God! I 
can now say, * I have attained.' I have knelt down before 
Him, with the last leaf in my hand ; and imploring His for- 
giveness for all the sins which have polluted my labours in 
this department, and His aid in future efforts to remove the 
errors and imperfections which necessarily cleave to the work. 
I have commended it to His mercy and grace : I have dedi- 
cated it to His glory. May He make His own inspired Word, 
now complete in the Burman tongue, the grand instrument 
of filling all Bnrmah with songs of praises to our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen." 
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Dr. J udson then commenced the revision of his translation, 
and as speedily as this could be effected, it was sent to press. 

The Isfc and 2nd volumes of the Burmese Bible were com* 
pleted in June 1835, 2000 copies of each, and the whole Bible 
was ready in 1837. Of the 3rd volume, 3000 copies were 
printed, and of the 4th volume, which comprised the New 
Testament, 10,000 copies. The 2ud edition of the Psalms 
were struck off in 1836, 13,000 copies ; and in 1838, Hebrews 
and the Pentateuch were printed, a quarto edition of 5000 
copies. Ill the same year, a quarto edition of the whole Bible 
was commenced. The translation was again revised by Dr. 
Judson, and the printing was completed in 1840. This edition 
consisted of 5000 copies, and appears to have been the last 
issued. * 

In 1829, Dr. Judson vf^ote: ''I consider it the work of a 
man's whole life, to procure a really good translation of even 
the New Testament in an untried tongue.” This work he 
was permitted to accomplish and to do even more, but it was 
one he long avoided. “ I warded off,” Ke wrote, the transla- 
tion of the Bible for several years, thinking it would fall to 
Boardman, or Jones, or some other, but the providence of God 
at length laid it upon me. And seeing how some eminent 
Missionaries divided their attention among several objects, at 
the risk of doing nothing well, I thought it incumbent on me, 
with less capacity, to aim at more singleness of object. And I 
now feel that it is one main duty of the remnant of my life to 
study and labour to perfect the Burmese translation of the 
Bible” His progress in this work was slow. Twenty-five 
or thirty verses a day was all he could accomplish, by giving 
his whole time to it. But his great object was to prepare a 
standard translation, direct from the original, such as Ziegen- 
balg and his colleagues had prepared in Tamul, Dr. Carey and 
his colleagues in Bengali, and Morrison in Chinese. His wish 
was that his Burmese Bible should be perfect, and to attain 
this, he spared no pains or prayers, nor was he unsuccessful. 
A Missionary id Burmah thus writes .* ” The translation of 
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the Holy Scriptures into the Burman language by the late 
Dr. Judson is admitted to be the best translation in India; 
that is, the translation has given more satisfaction to his con- 
temporaries and successors than any translation of the Bible 
into any other eastern language has done to associate Mis- 
sionaries in any other part of India. It is free from all 
obscurity to the Burmese mind. It is read and understood 
perfectly.” And another able linguist and competent judge 
says, “We may venture to hazard the opinion, that as Luther's 
Bible is now in the hands, of Protestant Germany, so, three 
centuries hence, Judson's Bible will be the Bible of the Chris- 
tian Churches of Burmah.” Human praise is of little moment 
to him, now that he has entered into the joy of his Lord, but 
we can imagine how his blessedness mifst increase, as Burmese 
saint after saint enters into the realms of glory, having been 
guided to its portals by that lamp and light, which he was the 
means of igniting. 

Karsn Schiptukes. 

The Mission in Burmah had for its object the conversion of 
the Burmese ; but while some of these received the truth, and 
the majority rejected it, the inhabitants of the mountains and 
jungles of Burmah, known as the Karens, welcomed it as the 
message of eternal life, and turned to the living God in mul- 
titudes. It is computed that 10,000 of them are now Chris- 
tians. Mr. Wade of the American Mission studied the lan- 
guage of the Karens, and finding it had never been reduced to 
writing, he arranged an alphabet of it, made up chiedy of 
Burmese characters. This was in 1832, and the dialect he 
commenced with, was the one used by the Sgans. He also 
found that a different dialect was used by another division of 
the Karen race, called the PwoSf and for them he prepared an 
alphabet in 1834 or 1835. By the close of 1837, fonts of 
type were ready in each of these dialects, and the presses were 
immediately set to work. We have not been able to obtain 
details as to the progress of the whole of the Karen Bible. 
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Messrs. Wade and Mason translated the New Testament, and 
the Ist edition in the Sgau Karen character seems to have 
been printed in 1843.* It was in 12mo. and was soon followed 
by another edition, the number of copies in all amounting to 
9000. Portions of Scripture also were struck off at different 
times, in different editions — so that it is thought 10,000,000 
pages were thus printed. The printing of the Old Testament 
was completed in 1853. In the Pwo Karen character, the 
New Testament has been published ; and the Gospels, the Acts 

and the Romans have been in circulation for some time. 

* 

The Peguan Scriptures. 

The Peguan dialect is spoken by about 48,000 people, who 
are in a very feeble and*degraded condition. Mrs. Sarah Jud- 
son translated a large portion of the New Testament into this 
language, and then the work was carried on by Mr. Haswell, 
of the American Baptist Mission. In 1847, the 1st edition of 
the New Testament was printed, 3000 copies 8vo. but ten 
years before that time, in 1837, a Harmony of the Gospels 
had been published, and in 1839 and 1840, an Epitome of the 
Old Testament, and a Digest of Scripture, and in 1842, 2000 
copies of the Epistles from Galatians to Titus, were likewise 

printed. 

Serampoue Versions. 

Besides those translations of which wo have been endeavour- 
ing to give details, many others were undertaken by the Mis- 
sionaries at Serampore, and in other places, and also by the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society. To these, we shall now 
briefly refer. 

Ill the year 1803, Dr. Carey wrote, " We have it in our pow- 
er, if our means would do for it, in the space of fifteen years 
to have the Word of God translated and printed in all the 
languages of the East. * ♦ On this great work we have fixed 

our eyes/* His scheme was not looked upon as chimerical by 
* See C. C. Observer for 1844, p. 93* 
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the men of that day. For in 1806, Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
drew up ''proposals for a subscription for translating the 
Holy Scriptures into fifteen Oriental languages/’ This was, 
ill fact, the plan of the Serarapore Missionaries, though it thus 
appeared in another’s name. But it was not carried out, in 
consequence of the reduction of the College of Fort William, at 
whose press it had been hoped that the translations would be 
published ; and from this time therefore the publication of the 
Scriptures in the vernacular languages was left to private 
channels. 

The plan pursued by Dr. Carey and* his colleagues was, to 
employ Pandits and learned persons, first to write the transla- 
tions, and then " these were revised and re-revised” by the 
Missionaries themselves. When one* now calmly looks back 
and reflects on the labours of that devoted band, of whom 
Carey, Marshman and Ward, were “ the first three,” one can- 
not but think that they ought to have followed more the 
leadings of God’s providence, than they seem to have done. 
They judged, that it was well to have translations ready, 
in the hope that God would subsequently open the way 
to the places for which such translations had been prepared. 
Some of these versions were certainly much blessed, as is 
evident from the anecdotes given in connection with them ; 
but it seems to us that, had the Missionaries contented 
themselves with providing translations for those countries to 
which " doors of entrance” had already been opened, and with 
the languages of which they were so well acquainted, as to feel 
certain, that their translations really were fitted for the people, 
they would have done better. It is, however, easy for us now to 
write thus. We might have acted difi'erently, had we lived in 
their time, and minds that glorious prospect, 

which so ofte^.q||eered and Jgustained them, of giving to the 
millions of Hgndustdn |hat.. Word of God, which alone can 
make wise uuto Balvation. '^fieir wprH i^with the Lord, and 
their judgment with their God; He who saw the desire of 
their heart, has doubtless given them their reward. To us, how- 
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ever, the very vastness of their plans and endeavours may con- 
vey a word of warning. The heart of man is deceitful above 
all things ; and Satan ever remembers this, though we too often 
forget it. He may lead us astray, by tempting us to desire 
or to endeavour to do great things for God, even while we neg- 
lect the little things that lie in our daily path. It is some- 
times more trying to the flesh, to be faithful in that which is 
least, than in that which is great. But our God is a God of 
judgment ; by Him actions are weighed, not according to the 
standards of man, but in the balances of the sanctuary, where 
the secret struggle nPith sin, or the effort, unknown by man, 
to glorify God, or the visit paid in sickness to the Lord^s peo- 
ple, may weigh far more. than many of the doings of the Lord's 
saints which are seen and known of their fellow-men and 
obtain their approbation, ifad the Serampore brethren attempt- 
ed less, they might perhaps really have done more. But while 
we may learn a lesson from their error, we would do well to 
imitate their example, in working as diligently and as untiring- 
ly, and walking as circumspectly as they did. 

We say, in walking as circumspectly, for the Lord appears 
to have given them special wisdom as to their conduct, in the 
peculiar circumstances in which they were placed. Obliged, as 
they were, to betake themselves to the protection of a foreign 
state, when the British Government dreaded the effect of per- 
mitting Missionaries to labour in India, even there, under the 
Danish flag, their proceedings were minutely watched, so that 
one injudicious step might have led to their expulsion from 
Hindust&n, and have indefinitely retarded the admission of 
the gospel. But their God kept the feet of his saints, and 
those who watched for their halting, could find no occasion 
against them. Now that Missionaries ;^netrate into all 
parts of the country, we do not reject how muj^h, under God, 
this free access may have beex| owtog'to the wist conduct of the 
Baptist Brethren of j|er;ii%ore. Tlteir position, and the conse- 
quences which might result^ from it, were however fully under- 
stood by the godly of their oWn-time; for Mr. Charles Grant 
B 2 
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thus wrote of them to Mr. Fuller in 1811 ; — “ Under God, the 
extensive establishment of Christianity in India seems now to 
depend on their personal conduct. What need for prayer by 
them and for them V* 

In another manner, also, the Serampore Missionaries were 
the honoured instruments of spreading the gospel in India. 
They were in the habit of sending out godly men, taught of 
the Spirit, to preach, to distribute Scriptures, and to establish 
Missions. Thus Leonard of Dacca, and Thompson of Delhi, 
both of whom have finished their course, and Aratoon, who 
still survives, and who has so long laboured in various parts of 
India, were oif-shoots from the goodly tree which had been 
planted at Serampore, and which, like the cedar of Lebanon 
of old, multiplied its boughs, and lengthened its branches, 
thus seeking the refreshment, the Safety, and the eternal peace 
of the multitudes, who were dwelling in a weary land without 
9 hiding-place from the wind, or a covert from the tempest. 
In the day of the disclosure of all things, we shall know, how 
much good was thus indirectly done by the Serampore band. 
To return, however, to the translations. Of those in the ver- 
nacular dialects of Hindustan, one was 

The Brij-Bhasa Scriptures. 

Tlie Brij-Bhasd is spoken in the Upper Provinces of Hindus- 
tan, from Agra to Sirdh^uli, and was esteemed by Gilchrist the 
purest dialect of Hindi. It contains a greater mixture of San- 
scrit words than most of the other dialects of Hindi, and claims 
the Deva-Nagree as its own proper character. It was thought 
that a versiou of the Scriptures in it would be more acceptable 
to the people of the Doab, than either the Hindi or the Hindus- 
tani translations, and therefore in 1811, Chamberlain commen- 
ced the study of this dialect. 

In 1812 he wrote, " The translation of Luke is begun : the 
two first Gospels are finished. My Pandit comes from Mut- 
tra : his langita'ge is likely to be well understood in all the 
Brij country, which comprehends a tract of about 110 miles 
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from the centre. * ♦ Would you wish to have the gospels 
printed as soon as they are ready? We shall do nothing 
among the Hindus in these parts without the gospels in this 
language.” 

In 1815, the whole of the New Testament was translated, 
and that of the Old commenced. The gospels were sent to 
press in that year, but the rest of the New Testament need- 
ed revision. 

Chamberlain had proofs in his own experience, that it was 
well to sow the good seed of the word, and that in other days 
it might spring up. »A convert of his own mentioned that on 
a visit to Delhi, hearing of a number of people congregated 
in one place, busily employed reading, he went to them and 
found them perusing tile Word of God in Hindustani. On 
questioning them, the cotlvert learned that some of them had 
received copies of the book at the Ilurdwar fair, where Mr. 
Chamberlain was in the habit of distributing such works, and 
that on looking into them, they were so interested that they 
copied them in manuscript for the use of others. 

Chamberlain longed to see the Brij-Bhasa version ready, 
and laboured at it assiduously ; but the translation was much 
retarded by bis long continued illness. He, however, finished it, 
and after his death the entire Testament was printed, in 1837. 

The OouYAPOREE and the Jovpoiiee were also dialects of Iliu- 
dui, in which translations were commenced, and some of the 
gospels printed, but in which the whole New Testament was 
never completed. 

The Bikaneer New Testament, 1,000 copies, was ready in 
1820 ; the Buugelkund and Marwar New Testaments, 1,000 
copies each, in 1831 ; the Harotbb and Kanouj New Testa- 
ments, 1,000 copies each, in 1833; the Oojbin and Bhutneer 
New Testaments, 1,000 copies each, ^n 1826; the Muniporb 
Sreenauur and Palpa New Testaments, 1,000 copies each, 
in 1837. 

And the Kumaoov ^ew 'i;estament,.Bs far aa Colossiaus, was 
also printed, 1,000 copies. . . > 
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All these dialects, except the Muniporee, seem to have been 
varieties of the Hindui, and in many cases the difference be- 
tween them, and the original Hindui spoken all over Hindustan, 
was no more than the difference tliat exists between the Eng- 
lish spoken in Northumberland and in London. Not many 
of them were ever circulated, and as to some of them it is 
doubtful if they are intelligible to any portion of the population. 

Another and more important translation undertaken by the 
Serampore Missionaries, was that of — 

The Oriya Scriptures. 

The Orissa or Oriya language is that spoken in the country, 
whose name it bears, which extends about 250 English miles, 
from Midnnpore to Ganjam. In January, 1804, the transla- 
tion of the New Testament into this dialect was commenced, 
and in March, 1809, an edition was printed at Serampore, in 
octavo, 1,000 copies. In 1811, the poetical and prophetical 
books of the Old Testament were published ; in 1814, the 
historical books ; in 1815, the Pentateuch ; and thus the Oriya 
Scriptures were completed.* A way also had been opened for 
the circulation of them by the establishment of a Mission in 
Orissa, and the translation was found to be intelligible. One 
Missionary writes, ** I have engaged nine persons to read the 
Orissa Scriptures, for the purpose of ascertaining the character 
of the translation; and 1 have read them to many others. 
They all declare this is the Orissa language ; though some 
say, there are some Sanscrit words in it.*' 

The following may be mentioned as a proof ; that in some 
cases at least this translation of the Word of God was read, and 
the good seed was thus sown. The duty is our’s, the result is 
in God’s hand. ** On Thursday I weut to a market and preach- 
ed the unsearchable riches of Christ to about 500 Oriyas, 
many of whom were very attentive and reluctant to my leav- 
ing them. I distributed a number of tracts and ten Orissa 

* We believe the celebrated Pandit Mrity unjoy Bidydlankdr, who was 
a native of Orissa, was employed in this work by Dr. Carey. — Ed. C. C. O, 
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Testaments among them. One of them, who received a Testa- 
ment, was a Jemadar. He came to me a day or two after, to 
inquire further concerning the gospel. He said that he, with 
about thirty or forty others, met together at night to read the 
Testament. They have a secret fear of man. I told him to 
fear God, and not man ; and referred him to Afatt. x. 28.” 

In 1822, the 2nd edition of the Oriya New Testament was 
printed, 4,000 copies, and the Alissionaries report that “ fruit 
had been already gathered in that country 

In 1832, the 2nd edition of the Pentateuch, 2,000 copies, 
was ready ; and in thh following year a new edition of the 
Psalms in Oriya was published at Serampore. 

Air. Sutton, of the General Baptist Mission at Cuttack, had 
for some years wished to prepare a revised translation of the 
Oriya Scriptures, but the work was retarded from various 
causes till 1830; and then only Matthew and John’s gospels 
were printed, after a slight revision. 

About this time, the Cuttack Aiission Press was established, 
and the first work executed there was an edition of 3,000 copies 
of Alark’s gospel, which w'as printed at the expense of some 
benevolent ladies in Philadelphia. 

In 1837, the Serampore Brethren published a volume of 
Scripture Selections, which had been revised by Mr. Sutton. 
This work contained 12 chapters of Genesis, the gospels of 
Matthew and John, and the books of the Acts and Bevela. 
tion. 

In the same year Air. Sutton wrote to the Calcutta Bible 
Society : 

“ The last cold season we had opportunities of sending por- 
tions of the undying Word through the whole extent of the 
Oriya hill country, from Cuttack to Kajmahal, and in all the 
region of Goomsur and Surablepore, but we had not a single 
gospel to distribute. That defect is, however, now remedied ; 
and we are getting through the press a volume of the Sacred 
Scriptures, embracing part of Genesis, Matthew and John, 
Acts and Revelation, besides an edition of Matthew and John 
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printing singly. When the above is complete, we hope to 
commence upon the Psalms, under the patronage of your So* 
ciety.” 

The Calcutta Bible Society immediately entered into com- 
munication with Mr. Sutton, with a view to publishing a new 
version of the Orissa Scriptures, and in 1810, Oenesis was 
sent to press. In that year also the new translation of the 
New Testament was printed, 2,000 copies, at the united charge 
of the American and Foreign Bible Society and the English Bi- 
ble Translation Society. In 1811, 5,000 copies of Genesis and 
Exodus to chap. xx. and of the Psalms hnd Isaiah were ready, 
and in 1842, 5,000 copies of Proverbs ; and then Mr. Sutton pro- 
ceeded, according to agreement, to re-translate the Old Testa- 
ment. About this time he remarked, that “ it would appear to 
be almost characteristic of the work of conversion in India, as 
if God would hide pride from man, that there are few cases in 
which any one may say, ^ I did it while it is also true that 
there is scarcely any of the usual means of grace, of which it 
can be said that « this had nought to do with it.* ** He then 
continued to point out how tracts. Scriptures and preaching, 
had each in their turn been made profitable for the conversion 
of souls, and concludes: “Above all, do the Scriptures occu- 
py, in the majority of cases, the important position. We deem 
it of special importance that we should, as far as possible, 
imbue the minds of the rising church in India with correct 
scriptural knowledge. This is emphatically ‘ the sword of 
the Spirit.' " 

In 1843, the first two volumes of the Oriya Old Testament 
were published; and in 18 H, the whole of the Old Testament was 
completed, 2,000 copies, besides the editions of Isaiah, Genesis, 
Psalms and Proverbs, already mentioned. Mr. (now Dr.) Sut- 
ton had himself had experience of the benefit of circulating the 
Scriptures, and he mentions an interesting anecdote, in proof of 
the advantage of giving portions of the word, even to those who 
cannot read.'. A cart-driver on one occasion received the gospel 
of Mark, but was unable to read it. He carried it, however, to 
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a distant village. There another man happened to find it^ and 
he read it, not only to himself, but to some others. The result 
was, that by this means nearly a dozen people were led to 
Christ. After a time they heard of the Missionaries at Cut- 
tack, and that they distributed similar books. A deputation 
was therefore sent to Cuttack, and these men ; after attending 
service at the Mission Chapel, and thus finding that the instruc- 
tion there given, was the same as that contained in their pre- . 
cious book, applied to Mr. Sutton fur further teaching. It 
wiis subsequently found that those who remained in the vil- 
lage, were likewise C}u*istians in heart. How various arc God's 
ways for bringing His chosen ones within the fold ! 

In 1845, a revised edition of the new translation of the New 
Testament was printed, •iind in the following year, 50 copies of 
a folio edition of the Oriya* Bible was published. /Ihia was for 
the use of the pulpit. 

In 1849, a new selection of Scripture was printed, which 
contained part of Genesis and Exodus, several Psalms, the 
Proverbs, and the gospels of Matthew and John. 

And in 1851, a harmony of the gospels, prepared by Dr. 
Sutton, was printed. 

In addition to the editions already mentioned, the following 
single volumes have been published at Cuttack during the last 
ten years : 

Three editions of Mark, two of Matthew, two of Luke, and 
two of John's gospels, each edition consisting of 5,000 copies, 
and one edition of the Acts, of 3,000 copies. 

We sliall now return to the translations prepared for the 
countries north of Hindustan. 

The Affghan ScaiFTiraEs. 

Early in the century, endeavours had been made to procure 
an Affghan or Pushtu translation. 

In 1810, Dr. Leyden, the Professor of Hindustani in the 
College of Port William, offered to translate the gospels into 
several of the native dialects, as he had in his" employment 
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learned natives from different parts of the country. The Cor- 
responding Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty gladly accepted his ofFer^ and promised him 200 Bs. for the 
translation of each gospel. One of the languages he undertook 
ivas the Pushtu or Affghan. Matthew and Mark were trans- 
lated and ready for the press in 1812^ but there it was feared 
the work must cease for a time^ in consequence of the sudden 
and unexpected death of Dr. Leyden. The Missionaries at 
Serarnpore, however, engaged the Affghan Moonshee who had 
been with Dr. Leyden, and thus carried on the translation. 
The printing of the New Testament wasisoon commenced, and 
it was finished in 1818, after seven years' labour. It was in 
the Arabic character, 1,000 copies. In 1821, the Pentateuch 
passed through the press, and in 1802, the Historical Books, 
1,000 copies of each. The want of funds much retarded the 
printing of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

The Pushtu is spoken in the region beyond Peshawur j and 
when the American Missionaries first went to the north-west, 
they distributed many copies of the Pushtu Scriptures, but they 
found that the Persian translation was preferred. 

No further effort therefore appears to have been made to 
circulate the Pushtu version. And in 1850, a lady in England 
having offered a sum of money for the dissemination of the 
Scriptures in Affghauistan, enquiries were made as to which 
version would be most useful, and it was considered that the 
Persian Scriptures were most in demand, and the Pushtu, the 
vernacular language of the Affghans, was very little read. 
This version therefore was laid aside. Recent events, how'ever, 
have shown that a Pushtu edition would be acceptable to the 
people. Major Edwardes, during his adventures in the Pun- 
jab, met with an interesting proof of this. An old man, uncle 
to one of the chiefs, possessed a copy, which had been printed 
at Serampore in 1818. It had been given to him at Hurdwar, 
thirty years before he saw Major Edwardes, when, as a boy, he 
accompanied his relatives to the great fair for the purpose of 
felling horses. The English gentleman who gave it to him. 
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told him to ** take care of it, and neither fling it into the Are 
nor the river j but hoard it up against the day when the Brit- 
ish should be rulers of his country I” The old man had evi- 
dently obeyed this injunction^ but whether the precious volume 
had been to him, as it is to many in nominally Christian lauds, 
a neglected treasure, we know not. We can but hope, that He 
whose ways are far above, out of our sight, has thus brought 
a copy of this edition to light for wise and loving purposes of 
His own. Tho story of Akbar Khan calling out in Persian, 
“ Spare the English,” and in Pushtu, “ Slay them all,” proves 
the popular character«of the latter dialect. 

Efforts are now being made for the republication of the 
Pushtu version ; the Mission to the Affghans, lately establish- 
ed at Peshawur, having*undertaken it. 

Tu£ Punjabee ok Seikh 

Is the dialect spoken in the Punjab. A translation of the 
New Testament was commenced in this language in 1809 by 
the Serampore Missionaries. It was sent to press in 1810, 
and 1,000 copies were ready iti 1815. The Pentateuch was 
published in 1817, and the whole Scriptures in 1826, 1,000 
copies. This edition was iu the Gurmukhi character, the only 
one used by the Puujabecs. The translation does not appear 
to have been a good one ; but the Missionaries found great 
facility in circulating this version, such as it was, and they 
mention that no nation, except the Mugs on the borders of Ar- 
racan, were more ready to accept the Scriptures than the Seikhs. 

In 1834, the American Mission was established at Ludiana; 
and in 1837, Mr. Newton, one of the Missionaries, assisted 
by a Munshi, commenced a new Punjabee translation. 

In 1840, the translation of Matthew's gospel was publish- 
ed ; and in 1841, that of John, 5,000 copies, 8vo. of each. Simi- 
lar editions of the Gospels and Acts were then sent to press, 
and an edition of Mark's gospel 12mo., but the sheets were 
unfortunately burnt in a fire which occurred iu 1845. The 
2nd edition of Matthew's gospel, 10,000 copies, 12mo., was 
T 2 
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ready iu 1816; and in the following year the 1st edition of 
Mark, 12rao. 10,000 copies. In 1847 also, the Gospels and 
Acts were printed, 5,000 copies, 8vo. The 2nd edition of John's 
gospel was ready in 1848, 5,000 copies, 12mo., and in 1849, 
Luke and Acts, 5,000 copies, 12mo. The Gospels and Acts 
were prepared under the superintendence of Mr. Newton; and 
in 1851, he carried the 2nd edition of Luke through the press, 
6,000 copies, 12nio. In the same year, an edition of Genesis, 
t3,000 copies, 8vo. was ready. Mr. Janvier, of the American 
!Mission, had superintended the translation and printing of it. 
Exodus to chapter xx. had also been published by him, and he 
was now revising a translation of the Psalms. A rough translation 
of the Hebrews also had been prepared by Mr. Porter, another 
of the American Missionaries, and the*Munshi of the Mission 
had rendered the whole of the Epistles into Punjabce, but these 
translations required much revision, and have not yet been 
published. It seems very desirable that the Scriptures should 
be prepared in Punjabeo without delay, as the people appear 
very willing and even desirous to receive them. One instance 
is known of a man having travelled a hundred miles to obtain a 
copy of a portion of Scripture. In other cases too, the volumes 
distributed have been discovered years subsequently, as hav- 
ing been kept, valued, and perused by those who had received 
them. A shop-keeper was found one day reading a copy of a 
Funjabee gospel, which had been out of print for years ; and 
the Missionary who mentions this, justly concludes that it 
must have been prized, as it had been so carefully retained. 
A knowledge of gospel truth, too, appears to be acquired by the 
people, and this must in great measure be owing to the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures. A Thug who had been convicted of 
many murders, and was asked, how he could have committed 
so many crimes, pointed to a portion of Scripture which ho 
had received at a meld, and replied : '' If I had had this book, 

I could not have done it, it contains so many good precepts." 
An interesting fact is also mentioned of a faqir living about 
forty miles from Ludiana, who had obtained some of the 
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Punjabee translations^ and who laid aside idolatry, declaring 
himself a worshipper of the “ Sachi Pite Isa.” A number of 
followers had joined him, and they had suffered much perse- 
cution from their native rulers. Who can tell, how many 
there may be all over Hindustan, who have been led to dee 
for refuge to the hope set before them in the gospel, by the 
simple reading of the word of truth, which converts the soul, 
and makes wise the simple, and of which the God of truth has 
said, that it shall not return to him void ? 

The other translations, undertaken for the inhiibitants on 
the north and north-western frontier of Hindustan, were the 
following 

In the Kasiimi/r language the New Testament, 1,000 copies, 
was printed by the Serafaipore Missionaries in 18^0i It was 
in the Brahtninical Kashftiir character, and could only be 
read by the Hindus, The character used by the Muhammad- 
ans resembles more the Arabic. The Pentateuch was ready 
in 1827, and the Historical books in 1832. 

In 182G also, 1,000 copies of the Jumboo New Testament 
were finished. 

Ill the Bbllociiee, the vernacular dialect on the western bank 
of the Indus, a translation was commenced, but appears never 
to have been finished. And in the W uch or Multani', sup- 
posed to be spoken in the district of Multan, the New Testa- 
ment was printed in 1819, but it has since been found that 
this is merely a dialect of the Punjabee. 

Forty translations were commenced by the Scramporc Mis- 
sionaries. These were the 

1. Assamese. 9. Chinese. 17. Kiimaon. 

2. Belochee. 10. Gujaratce. 18. Khassia. 

3. Bengalee. 11. Harotee. 19. Khosala. 

4. Bhugelkhund. 12. Iliiidee. 20. Kunkun. 

5. Bhutneer. 13. Jumboo. 21. Kuriiata. 

6. Bikaneer. 14. Jypoora. 22. Magudha. 

7. Bruj. 15. Kanooj. 23. Mahratta. 

8. Burmese. 16. Kashmir. 24. Malay. 
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25. Maldivian. 31. Ojein. 37. Seikh. 

26. Marwnr. 32. Orissa. 38. Sindh. 

27. Multdin. 33. Falpa. 39. Sanscrit. 

28. Munipur. 34. Persian. 40. Telinga. 

29. Nepal. 35. Pushtu. 

SO. Oodypura. 36. Shreenugur. 

In this series of papers we have referred to thirty-seven of 
these translations. The other three were the Khosala trans- 
lation, in which Matthew was printed ; the Maldivian, into 
which the Four Gospels were translated and printed ; and 
the Magudha, spoken in South 13ehar,*in which language the 
New Testament, 1,000 copies, was printed in 1826. The 
former language of that province was the Pali, which is held 
in the same estimation in Burmah and Ceylon, as the Sanskrit 
is in India proper. In their tenth report, dated 1834, the Mis- 
sionaries observe, that the ** entire Scriptures of the Old andNew 
Testaments have been printed and circulatedin seven languages,” 
including the Chinese ; that the New Testament has been 
printed in twenty -three languages more ; that the Pentateuch 
and other parts of the Old Testament have been also printed 
and circulated in several of those languages in which the 
New Testament has been completed ; and that portions of the 
Scriptures have been printed in ten others, or in ail forty 
languages.” Some of these versions were never reprinted ; and 
others were handed over to the Auxiliary Bible Societies in 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ; or formed the basis of transla- 
tions undertaken by Missionaries, who have followed in the 
steps of Carey, Marshman and Ward, the pioneers of transla- 
tion in the vernacular languages of India. 

The Khassia Scriptures. 

The Serampore Missionaries published the New Testament 
in what they believed to be the Khassia language, in 1827, 
1,000 copies; but when the late Rev. T. Jones, a Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodist Missionary, who laboured for some years 
at Cherra Poonjee, arrived in the hills in 1840, he reported 
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that the people had no written language. His progress in the 
study of their dialect was very slow, but by 1845, he had 
translated Matthew’s gospel, and offered the translation to the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, who undertook to print it. 
Mr. Jones considered that many of the people who had been 
instructed by the Missionaries in Scripture doctrine, would be 
thankful to receive the written word. In 1846, 1,000 copies 
of Matthew’s gospel were published. The Homan character 
was that which was used. Mr. Jones continued his transla- 
tion of the Acts, but his progress was delayed by his bad 
health, and then on hij^ death the preparation of the Khassia 
Scriptures for a time ceased. An edition of the Gospels and 
Acts, however, is now being published by the Calcutta Bible 
Society, the translation being the work of his successor, the 
Rev. W. Lewis, of the Calvinistic Methodist Mission. 

The Assamese Scriptures. 

In the Assamese language a translation was commenced at 
Serampore in 1810. The New Testament, 1,000 copies, was 
printed in 1819, the Pentateuch in 1822, and the whole Bible 
in 1832. Before the Scriptures were finished in this language, 
God had opened a way for their circulation. A Mr. Rae, 
a Scotchman, who had come out to India as a soldier, and had 
subsequently passed some time in Assam, was led to a know- 
ledge of the truth, and then earnestly desiring to proclaim to 
those among whom he had so long dwelt, " the unsearchable 
riches of Christ,” Dr. Carey set him apart in 1829 for Mis- 
sionary work in that country. He settled at Gowhatty, and 
seems to have been much blessed in his labours. 

The Serampore version, on the whole, has not been found 
to be intelligible to native readers. The idiom of the New 
Testament was very incorrect, and in some parts, even the 
meaning had been changed, cither through the perversity or 
the carelessness of the Pandit whom Dr. Carey employed. The 
translation of the Old Testament is more idiomatic, and, for 
want of a better, is still used by the native converts. After 
the establishment of the American Baptist Mission in Assam, 
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the Missionaries turned their attention to the translation of 
the Scriptures. By 1837^ they had printed an edition of the 
parables of our Lord, from the Serampore version. They, how- 
ever, commenced a version of their own, and ihe printing 
of the New Testament, translated by the Rev. N. Brown, 
was eommenced in IBIO. We have been unable to obtain 
particulars as to the publication of the Assamese Scriptures, 
but it seems that the 3rd edition of the New Testament issued 
from the American Mission press in 1850, and that the bless- 
iug of the Lord has accompanied the circulation of the word 
in Assam, so that by the perusal of it, souls have been added 
to the church of such as shall be saved. 

The Lepcha Scripcures. 

The Lcpcha language is spoken' by a hill tribe, numbering 
about 10,000 people, in the Nepalese and Sikkim territory near 
Darjeeling. In 1845, the first attempt was made to translate 
any portion of Scripture into this dialect. Matthew's gospel 
was then prepared by the llcv. !Mr. Start, and in the course 
of the year, 400 copies were lithographed. A revised and im- 
proved edition of the same Gospel, 500 copies, was published 
in 1849. And in this year also, 500 copies of John's gospel, 
and 800 copies of Genesis and Exodus to chapter xx. were 
likewise printed. The translation of these last portions was 
the work of the Rev. Mr. Niebel, one of the Missionaries 
brought to India by the Rev. Mr. Start. All the expenses of 
the Lepclia Scriptures have been defrayed by Mr. Start, even 
to the casting of the types ; he having devoted himself and 
his property to the advancement of his Master's cause. 

There seems to be little or no desire among the Lcpchas 
to receive the Scriptures, but the Missionaries sow the seed 
in hope, and leave the result in the hands of Him who has 
given the seed, and who can alone cause it to take root, and 
bring forth fruit unto eternal life. 
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The Nepalese Scriptures. 

A translation of the New Testament into Nepalese was pre- 
pared under the superintendence of the Serampore Mission- 
aries, and in 1821, they published an edition of 1,000 copies, 
but their version does not seem to have been intelligible. 
In 1850, the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society published 
Luke’s Gospel, 1,000 copies, and in 1852, Acts, 1,500 copies. 
The translation of both these portions had been prepared 
by Mr. Start, whose knowledge of the Nepalese language 
eminently qualified him for the work. Little or nothing 
can be said of the effect produced by the circulation of the 
Nepalese Scriptures. A Missionary, who is at present labour- 
ing in the vicinity of "Nepal, thus writes : “Of the Nepalese 
Scriptures I have distributed a small number, and a desire for 
them is manifest among the people ; still it is difficult to say 
anything of the result ; the Nepalese, that come to Daijeel- 
ing, remain here generally only for one season, return with 
the books they have received here to their homes, and are 
afterwards seldom met with again; but in this way the Word 
of God is at least carried into a country, which otherwise is 
shut to Europeans and consequently to all direct Missionary 
operations.” 

We shall conclude this paper with a notice of what has been 
done as to 

The Tulu Scriptures. 

The German Mission in the Canara, South Mahratta, and 
Malabar provinces, which was commenced at Mangalore in 
1834, and now has numerous stations, has produced trans- 
lations of several portions of Scripture in the Tulu language, 
which appears to be commonly used in part of the Canara 
country. In 1843, Mr. Ammann reported, that the transla- 
tion of Matthew’s Gospel into that language was daily read in 
the schools ; and it appears by the report of the literary de- 
partment of the Mission, that this translation was by Mr. 
Greiner, and that 800 copies had been printed. In 1844, 
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there were printed 400 copies of a translation of the Apostolic 
Epistles from Galatians to 2nd Thessalonians^ (also by Mr. 
Greiner) and the same number of the first chapters of J ohn's 
Gospel by Mr. Ammann. In 1845, the latter wrote, “ I spent 
the greater part of the last rainy season in translating and 
printing some parts of the New Testament, and a large cate- 
chism, which gives the chief doctrines of the Bible in the lan- 
guage of Scripture.” In 1845-46, there were printed 400 copies 
of the Epistle to the Romans by Mr. Greiner; 400 of 1st and 
2nd Timothy, Titus, Philemon, Hebrews, 1st and 2nd Peter, 
and Jude by Mr. Ammann ; and the Gospel of Luke (in an in- 
complete state) by Mr. Buhrer. The next year, there were 
printed 400 copies of that Gospel in a finished state, by the 
same Missionary ; part of the Epistles to the Corinthians by 
Mr. Greiner ; and the book of Revelation by Mr. Ammann. 
In 1847-48, there were also printed two new editions of 400 
copies each, of these works ; the Epistles to the Corinthians 
having been completed. In 18 A9, there were printed 775 
copies of the Psalms, 200 of the Proverbs, and 200 of Eccle- 
siastes, and it was stated that Mr. Ammann had been engaged 
** as hitherto, in watching the little church around him, (at 
Mulki,) which consists of fifty-one souls, — in preaching the 
Gospel in most of the villages of his districts, in translating 
the Scriptures, and revising the first Tulu translation of the 
New Testament.” In 1850, 125 copies of Genesis were print- 
ed ; and of that year's work it is reported, that “ the revision 
of the New Testament has been completed, with the exception 
of a part of the Acts of the Apostles. The latest report before 
us (that published in 1852) does not record any further pub- 
lication of Tulu Scriptures. 


We have now endeavoured, in this series of papers, to shew 
what progress has been made in the work of translations in 
India. We feel it to be cause for gratitude, that so much has 
been accomplished, and that notwithstanding innumerable 
difficulties and trials, men have been raised up and qualified 
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to give to so many of their fellow sinners, in their own tongues, 
the life-giving Word of God. Much, however, still remains to 
be done, both in translating and in revising translations already 
prepared j and the question we would desire to suggest to all 
is. Can I individually do anything in this toork ? In following 
the history of some of the translations, we have seen what 
efficient help was rendered by those who, in the first instance, 
studied the languages only with a view to their own employ- 
ment and advancement in the civil or military service of 
Government. Are there not many others now who could fol- 
low this example ? And would not their doing so be a fitting 
employment of the “ talent'^ the Lord has committed to their 
keeping ? 

It is well to look into the records of the past, knd bring to 
light the works and the doings of those who in their own day 
were men of renown, but have long since passed away. It is 
well also to search into the wondrous works of God in creation, 
and from the handy work of the firmament above, and the 
depths of the earth beneath, to bring proofs of Ills wisdom 
and His power. But it is better, far better, to search into and 
make known to others the secrets” of that ** wisdom” which 
is from everlasting, and which passeth not away. Great as are 
the wisdom and glory manifested in the material creation, 
there is a “ glory that excelleth,” “ the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” To manifest that glory is the end and 
objeet of creation and revelation. With that end in view were 
the heavens prepared, and the mountains settled ; and for that 
end did the Son of God become incarnate ; and when the pur- 
poses of God, as connected with that end, are attained, the 
heavens and the earth shall pass away, and that alone remain 
which is revealed to us in the Scriptures of truth. When we 
seek to make these known to others, our end and object is the 
same as that which animates the Triune Jehovah — the mani- 
festation of His own glory in the conversion of sinners. 

It was the remark of some of those who saw the case with 
the Bible Society's volumes in the Crystal Palace, ** This is the 
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glory of the whole Exhibition ; this ought to have had a plac 
like the Koh-i-noor — and the remark conveys a great truth. 
When most of what has been highly prized in this world, shall 
have been laid aside as stubble, fit only for burning, the la- 
bours devoted to the translation and circulation of the Bible, 
wearisome as they may often have been, will call forth the 
Master^s commendation, " Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of the Lord.” He did not of old over- 
look the works of those who handled the pen of the writer, 
(Judges V. 14) and He will not overlook them at the end. We 
would say then to all engaged in this work, Go on, falter 
not, weary not. And we would say to others who can help. 
Come and do so, for those who thus emploj’^ their time and 
talents are bearing precious seed ; and it is writie7i, that they 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing their 
sheaves with them. 
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MINUTES OF CONFERENCE. 


JVednmday, Aupvstt 1855. 

A meeting for prayer was held in the vestry of tlie Circu- 
lar Hoad Chapel, at 7 o^clock, p. m. Present : E. 11. Under- 
hill, Esq., Secretary of •the Baptist Alissionai^ Society, and 
Messrs. Anderson, Aratoon, Bion, Eink, Leslie, Lewis, Martin, 
Page, Pearee, R. Rolnnson, Sale, Smylie, Supper, Thomas, 
Trafford, Wenger, and Williamson, missionaries. 

Mr. Leslie presided, and Messrs. Aratoon, Pearce, Williamson, 
and Ticslic odered prayer. 

The devotional serviee being ended, Mr. Underhill presented 
to the brethren a printed programme of Subjects for Discussion, 
and briefly stated in what w'ay he thought the business of the 
following meetings might best be conducted. 

Thursday, Avgust 

10 o'clock, A. M. Present: E. B. Underhill, Esq. and Messrs. 
Anderson, .Aratoon, Bion, Denham, Fink, Leslie, Lewis, Martin, 
Morgan, Page, Pearce, R. Robinson, Sale, Sampson, Smylie, 
Supper, Thomas, Trafford, Wenger, and Williamson. 

Mr. Underhill opened the meeting. — A hymn was sung, Phil. ii. 
was read, and Mr. Page prayed. 

It was then proposed by Mr. Leslie, seconded by Mr. Lewis, 
and unanimously agreed, that Mr. Williamson take the chair at 
the present meeting. 

The chair having been taken, 

I. It was proposed by Mr. Underhill, seconded by Mr. 
Wenger, and resolved, that Messrs. Lewis and R. Robinson be 
the Secretaries of the Conference throughout all its sittings. 
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TT. Proposed by Mr. TTiiderhill, seconded by Mr. Wenger, 
aiid agreed, that at the conclusion of each day’s proceedings, the 
appointment of the Chairman for the following day be made. 

III. Proposed by Mr. Underhill, seconded by Mr. Pearce, 
and unanimously agreed, that the wives of tlie missionaries be 
at liberty to attend the meetings of the Conference. 

IV. The Chairman road the Circular addressed by Mr. 
Underhill to the Baptist Missionaiics in Bengal, dated May 1st, 
convening the meeting. It is as follows : — 

Calcutta, May lat, 1855. 

Dkar Brother, 

At the ISIccting of the Association in December last, I 
consulted with tlie brethren then present as to the most suitable 
time for holding a Conference of the whole body of our Mis- 
sionaries in Bengal. They unanimously selected the close of 
the month of August. I propose therefore, that the brethren 
assemble (D. V.) in Calcutta by the 22nd of that month, and 
occupy probably some ten days in the consideration of the sub- 
jects it will be my privilege and duty to bring before them. 

The subjects that call for attention yo»i will find generally 
stated in the following paragraphs of the Circular addressed to 
you, on the loth August, 1854, and signed by Mr. Gurney. 

“3. — ^The projected enlargement of the Mission, and the 
arrangements consequent upon it, will require, that in future, 
the Missionaries, and the expenditure of Mission Funds, be 
under the direct control of the Committee ; and that all cor- 
respondence relating thereto, be carried on with them. It is 
right also that w'e should explicitly state for your guidance, that 
no expenditure of the Society’s funds will be sanctioned w'hich 
has not received their approval ; and further that Mission Funds 
will be kept distinct from the funds and operations of the Press, 
and that payments ordered by them will be no longer made by 
the Superintendent. 

“ 4-. — ^It may also be found desirable to divide the Indian 
Mission into one or more sections for the convenient holding of 
annual meetings of the Missionaries, which, besides being sea- 
sons of special devotion and prayer, will afford the brethren an 
opportunity of reviewing the state and peculiarities of their work. 
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and the relative value of plans in operation, of devising improv- 
ed arrangements, of examining, selecting, and appointing native 
agents, of considering the condition of the Schools so as to 
render them increasingly efficient, of instituting a careful revi- 
sion of the expenditure at each station in the Section, that if 
l)Ossiblc, a more economic application of it may be secured. 

'' The conclusions of the Missionaries at these annual meet- . 
ings can then be forwarded to the Committee for their guidance 
and approval ; who will cheerfully allow all reasonable cxpciices 
which the brethren may incur in attending them. 

“ 5. — Mr. Underhill is further instructed to press on your 
attention the views of the Committee on the employment of 
native converts as Pastors of Native Churches, and erecting 
these Churches, as soon ^ practicable, into independent Chris- 
tian coramiinitics. , 

“ These have been expressed in their resolutions of April 21st, 
1852, and June 14th, 1853, and in other documents, which have 
been forwarded to you. We also trust, that as the Committee are 
growingly alive to the paramount importance of preaching the 
(iosxjel, and imparting to the people, by vird voce communica- 
tions, a knowledge of salvation, you will give your candid and 
most serious consideration to the representations Mr. Under- 
hill is charged to make to you on these subjects.” 

Two or three other subjects will also require your very seri- 
ous cousitlcration ; as the proposed formation of a Normal 
School at Scrampore for training teachers for the mission schools ; 
the arrangements necessary for an efficient tlieological class for 
native preachers ; and a provision for the families of missionary 
bretlircn who may be removed by death. 

For the purpose of carrying out the plan suggested iii para. 

4 above, it will be necessary that you should bring with you an 
estimate of the probable, or desirable expenditure of the mission- 
ary stations under your care for the year 185C. 1 shall also be 

obliged to you to give me an account of all the property of the 
Society at your stations, its nature, its tenure, and the names of 
trustees, if any. 

I beg to propose that the first meeting of the brethren be 
held in the vestry of the Circular lioud Chapel, on the 22ud of 
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August, at 7 F. M.j to be devoted entirely to prayer for t!»c 
blessing of God, and for divine guidance in our delib^ations ; 
and that all subsequent meetings be begun and ended with prayer. 

I hope then to be prepared with a programme of the proceed- 
ings of the Conference, to be submittted to the first business 
sitting of the brethren for their approval. 

As it is important that every missionary should be present, I 
trust that you will be able conveniently to make the necessary 
arrangements for that purpose. 

Believe me, to remain, 

Your’s most cordially and sincerely, 

' Edw. B. Underhill, 
Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
V. Mr. Underhill laid before the Cqnfcrcnce the liistructious 
given to him by the Committee of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
in the following letter. — 

Dear Brother, 

As the time is rapidly approaching for your departure 
to fulfil that service which we, the Oimraittee of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, have requested of you, and which you have 
kindly undertaken, it is requisite that we should call your atten- 
tion to those important matters, to the accomplishmeut of which 
you will devote the period of your residence in the East ; and, 

1. For the better discharge of the duties you are about to 
undertake, we conceive it to be necessary that you should per- 
sonally be acquainted with the condition of all the Stations of 
the Society. You will, therefore, as soon as convenient, visit 
them, and make yourself as conversant as possible with their 
state and peculiarities j and in doing so, you will present to the 
brethren, both European and native, our most cordial and aftec- 
tionatc greetings. Their spiritual condition and wants, the 
efficiency of the native assistants, the state of the schools, the 
means of extending the Gospel in the vicinity, and allied matters 
will receive your kind attention, and you will adopt such mea- 
sures as may place the Stations and their operations in thorough 
working order. On all these matters you will, we are sure, 
regard it as a privilege and an advantage to gain the assistance 
and judgment of our valued missionary brethren. 
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2 . Among the earliest of your duties it will be necessary tliat 
you should make arrangements for the settlement^ at their Sta- 
tioiiSj of the brethren who are about to enter on Mission Service 
in the East^ or may be sent out during your stay. Not only do 
we hope to strengthen the present Stations of the Society in 
India, but to be enabled, by the liberality of the Churches, and 
the consecration of other servants of Christ to the work, to form 
new ones, and to extend to destitute places the knowledge of the 
Gospel. You will therefore give your earnest attention to the 
selection of suitable localities, always remembering the importance 
of so placing the ne\^ Stations, as that they may become, if 
possible, the means of strengthening and aiding tliose already 
established. It may indeed be found necessary that a Mis- 
sionary sliould be withdrawn from one or more of the present 
Stations, in wliich case you are authorized to arratige with the 
Missionary so released for his settlement at some Station now 
from its weakness requiring aid, or to commence a Mission in a 
more desirable or accessible locality. 

3. The anticipated enlargement of the Mission, and the in- 
crease in the number of agents, will constrain the adoption of 
new arrangements, both as it respects the relation of the Mis- 
sionanes to the Society, and the manner of their support. You 
are aware that, hitherto, all matters connected with the Mission 
in India, pecuniary and otherwise, have in the first instance 
been brought before, and in some measure decided by, the 
brethren in Calcutta; while the necessary expenditure has been 
clfected through the agency of the Superintendent of the Mission 
Press. Wc have resolved that the Missionaries, and tlie expendi- 
ture of tlie Mission funds, shall henceforth be under our 
immediate direction and control. We wish it to be distinctly 
understood, that for the future every Missionary (in fulfilling 
the duties he has undertaken,) should correspond directly with 
us, and receive from us the directions that arc necessary for his 
work ; and also that no expenditure of the funds of the Society 
will be sanctioned, which has not received our approval. It is 
further our wish, that Mission funds should be kept entirely 
distinct from the funds and operations of the Press, and that the 
payments ordered by us, be no longer made by the Superiiitcii- 
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dent of the Press. In making the necessary arrangements for 
the carrying out in detail these important changes^ we confide 
ill your judgment and discretion. 

4. For the effective accomplishment of the objects referred 
to, it may be found needful that the India Mission should be 
divided into two or more sections, for the convenient holding of 
an annual meeting of the Missionaries of each district, which 
should be a season of special devotion and prayer. A general 
review of the state and necessities of the work in which they arc 
engaged might well occupy a portion of their time. Tlicy might 
consider the relative value of the plaus^iii operation; sugges- 
tions for more effective modes of labour; new or improved 
arrangements of the Stations, by which the Gospel may be 
more widely promulgated, and the Stations rendered mutually 
helpful ; the examination, selection, and location, of native 
agents; the condition of the Schools, and their improvement; 
the expenditure of each Station, and its more economical appli- 
cation : and other topics of importance to the well-being of the 
Mission. The conclusions of the Missionaries, at these annual 
gatherings, should then be transmitted home for our guidance 
and approval. Whatever reasonable expense is incurred by such 
annual meetings should be borne by the Society. 

5. In your conversations and deliberations with the brethren, 
you will press on their attention the Resolutions of April ;;21st, 
1852, and June 1 1th, 1853, respecting the employment of Native 
Converts as pastors of the Native Churches, and the independence 
of the Native Churches themselves. Wc also desire you to urge 
upon their attciitiou the paramount duty of preachiny the Gospel 
to all classes, especially to the natives, and of imparting to them, 
by viva voce comiimiiications, a knowledge of salvation. It will 
be your duty — without undervaluing other kinds of Christian 
exertion, such as Schools, and the distribution of the Scriptures 
and tracts — to bring prominently before our brethren the exam- 
ple of our Lord and liis Apostles, who, by the ** foolishness of 
preaching,^' sought to spread, and spread so successfully, the 
Word of Life. 

6. You will, however, give to the Educational department of 
our brothrcii’s labours, a due share of your attention, seeking to 
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improve, in every possible way, and if need be to extend, the 
present agencies in operation. But especially will you endeavour 
to establish on an effective footing, at Serampore, the proposed 
Normal School for the training of Native youth for school- 
masters, and the Boarding-school for girls at Intally. Appended 
to these instructions you will find the Reports of Sub-Committees 
on these points, which have been adopted by the Committee. 
These will be a sufficient guide to your procedure with respect 
to this matter. 

7. Another subject that demands your attention, is the 
training of Native Christians for the ministry of the Word, 
either as pastors or evangelists. A Class already exists for this 
purpose at Serampore (yollege, supported partly by the funds of 
the Society, and partly Jjy the fimds of Mr. Ward^s trusts in 
this country and America. ,It will be your duty to give as great 
efficiency as possible to this department of our labours ; and by 
consultation with the brethren to enlarge to the greatest possible 
extent the usefulness of the funds devoted to this highly impor- 
tant object. 

8. In the next place, we have to request your most anxious 
and serious attention to the present condition and the future 
management of the Press. It is important that you should 
early ascertain its actual commercial position ; and, for this pur- 
pose, you will adopt suitable measures for taking stock, and for 
the preparation of a balance-sheet that shall show the assets and 
liabilities of the Press, the amount of its capital, and the profit 
or loss accruing since the last stock-taking. You will further 
inquire how far the directions forwarded in January, 1852, have 
been complied with, and the reason of the delay in forwarding 
the accounts required. The sources of profit should carefully be 
investigated : whether derived from general business and agency 
or from the printing of works connected with Missionary opera- 
tions. The cost of management and of conducting the business 
of the Press will also have your attention. 

But, besides these matters, you will entertain the following 
questions: 

1. How far it is desirable to continue the general business of 
the Press. 2. Whether it is desirable to restrain the operations of 
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the Press to purely Missionary purposes ? And, 3. Whether it 
may not be, in all respects, the liest and wisest course to discon- 
tinue printing altogether, and to realize for other purposes the 
capital employed ? To these points you will give deliberate and 
most earnest consideration, and forward to us a statement of the 
whole case, and your views upon it. In order to facilitate your 
inquiries and action, we provide you with a Power of Attorney, 
to be used at your discretion. 

9. One other important subject remains to be noticed, viz.. 
The translation, printing, and distributing of the Holy Scriptures, 
and the application, to these purposes, of the funds entrusted to 
the Society by the Bible Translation Society, and the Bible So- 
cieties of America. These funds, as you arc aware, constitute 
a separate fund, but are expended by the agents of the Society, 
in the preparation, printing, publication, and distribution of 
versions of the Scriptures made by the Missionaries of the So- 
ciety. We shall be happy to receive from you the results of 
your inquiries on the application of these funds, and any sug- 
gestions which may offer themselves to you, for our future con- 
duct in relation to this very important and sacred department of 
our labours. 

10. As soon as your other duties will permit, we wish you to 
visit Ceylon, and to look carefully into the stiite of the Mission 
there. In eoncert with the brethren, you will determine whe- 
ther all, or what portion, of the resolutions lately laid before 
us by them, can be carried out ; and endeavour to place the Mis- 
sion in the most effective state possible. 

11. Both in India and Ceylon it will be highly desirable 
that you should inform yourself accurately of the nature of the 
property connected with the Mission, its tenure, and any other 
circumstances that may suggest themselves to you as worthy of 
note, being guided in such enquiries by the points introduced 
into the Schedule of Property presented to the Society at the 
Annual Meeting in 1850. 

12. In concluding their instructions, the Committee wish to 
express the importance they attach to the objects of your mis- 
sion being carried into effect in a spirit of fraternal confidence 
and co-operation with our brethren in India : in cases, however. 
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should any such arise, in which there may be a difference of 
judgment between them and you, the Committee invest you 
with the ultimate decision (except in such instances as you may 
deem it necessary to refer to the Committee), assured that you 
will exercise this power both with discretion and courtesy, and 
that they will see the propriety of concurring in it. 

13. We now, with hearty confidence and good-will, intrust 
this most important work to your hands. We earnestly pray 
that the Spirit of meekness, wisdom, and charity, may rest emi- 
nently upon you ; that you may be preserved in all your jour- 
neyings ; and that wl^en you have accomplished the objects of 
your Mission, you may be brought back again in safety and 


peace. 

The Lord be with you. 

We are. Dear Brother, 

Yours most sincerely, 
(Signed oil behalf of the Committee). 

W. B. OUUNEY, 

S. Moeton Peto, 

Feed. Tbbsteail, 


j Treasurer's, 
Secretary. 


London, Auyust 9th, 1854. 

VI. Mr. Underhill stated what were the impressions pro- 
duced upon his mind by the observations he had made during 
his visits to the several stations of the mission, calling particular 
attention to such things in the existing arrangements as appear 
to him to require alteration. 

VII. The following list of Subjects for Discussion was laid 
before the Conference. — 

1. Missions to the Heathen. — Their primary purpose 
and authority — The spirit in which they should be carried on. 
Difficulties peculiar to Bengal, and how to bo met — Is the 
agency at the command of the churches of Christ sufficient to 
secure success ? — ^The conditions of success. 

2. Preaching. — Its position, value and results, in the evan- 
gelization of a heathen land, with reference to other modes of 
Missionary labour — Local stations, their advantages and disad- 
vantages — Can stated congregations be formed. Itineracy . — How 
to be carried on in the towns aad villages of Bengal — at what 
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seasons — By whom should itinerant journeys be made — Value of 
native converts as itinerants and preachers — Should itineracy 
be desultory^ occasional^ infrequent^ as it respects the Mis- 
sionary's visits to places^ or can means be devised to prolong 
his stay should encouragement present itself — The cost of iti- 
neracy, how to be met — Treatment of inquirers met with on 
Missionary tours — ^The formation of congregations and churches^ 
as the result to be specially aimed at — Labours on the Sabbath. 

3. Native Ghuhches and Pastors. — Is it the Missionary's 
duty to assume the pastorate of native churches ? — What number 
of converts should be deemed sufficient to constitute a church — 
Is a perfect or imperfect organization of the converts into 
churches desirable at an early period, or should they continue, 
and how long, in a state of dependence on the Missionary — 
Native pastorSj why so few or none hitherto in Bengal — ^where to 
be obtained — by whom to be first chosen — ^their support — The 
relations of native pastors and their churches to the Missionaries 
and to the Society — What native congregations in Bengal it is 
desirable to organize into distinct churches with native pastors-^ 
Is it desirable to establish a distinction between native pastors 
and native preachers, or evangelists ? 

4. Schools. — Results and value of schools as a means of 
evangelization. — Have they answered expectation — Por whom to 
be established — For heathen or Christian children, or both ? — 
The present condition of our schools and means of improvement — 
The subjects of instruction — Instruction by means of the English 
language or the vernacular. Female Education. — Its extent in 
the missions of the Society in Bengal — Its difficulty — Boarding 
Schools for boys and girls — Reasons for them, and the principles 
on which they should be carried on — The Native Christian Insti- 
tution at Intally — Its history and future management — ^The 
payment of the scholars for attendance — Fees for tuition. 

6. Grants in Aid. — As offered by the Government of India, 
can they be accepted by the Missionaries of the Society. — Influ- 
ence of such grants on mission schools — Influence of Government 
schools on our mission schools. 

6. Seramfore College. — ^Its relations to the Society and 
its Missionaries — The Theological close for training native 
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preachers — The education required — Rules for the admission of 
students, and for the conduct of the class — Language of instruc- 
tion — ^Term of study — Support of students — CIclss for training 
Schoolmasters — of whom to be <K)nstituted — subjects and medium 
of instruction — Rules for the admission of pupils and their con- 
duct. 

‘ 7. Native Christians. — ^T heir social condition — ^Their rela- 
tions to the proprietors of land — Degree of persecution and 
suffering endured by them on confessing Christ — ^The causes of 
it — Marriage — Polygamy — la caste retained? — Their recognition 
by the laws of the landj — Means of their elevation and improve- 
ment — Ought temporal aid to be given to the indigent? — Chris- 
tian villages. — History and condition of those connected with 
the Missions of the Sociqty — Is it desirable to perpetuate them ? 
— General principles that should govern the relation of the Mis- 
sionary to the native converts. 

8. Salaries. — T he principle of maintenance of Missionaries 
and individuals employed by the Society — Rent of houses and 
allowances — Salaries of native preachers — Its amount — Allows 
ances. 

9. Widows and Orphans op Missionaries. — P rovision to 
be made for them. 

10. Mission Houses and Chapels. — K ind of buildings 
required — Average cost — Whether temporary or permanent in 
their character — Chapels, by whom to be built — Style and gene- 
ral character of chapels, for native congregations. 

11. Calcutta AS A Mission Station. — I ts importance — ^Ar- 
rangements for the future — ^Intally — Allipore. The relations of 
the two native churches to each other and the Mission — Can the 
Mission be extended and how ? 

12. Stations in the Mofussil. — T lieir requirements — 
should any be given up ? — What new station should be opened ? — 
Means at command for the extension of the Mission — Number 
of Missionaries required. 

13. Translations and Distribution op Scriptures and 
Books. — ^Value to the Missionary — ^The present condition of 
Scriptural translation in Bengal — Should books be given away or 
sold ? — Class of books required for the heathen — for native 
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Christians — Facilities for distribution — Reception given to the 
Scriptures and religious works by the heatheu. 

14. Annual Confebence of Missionaries. — Shall Bengal 
be formed into one or more districts for Mission purposes ?•— > 
Objects of the assembly — Rules for its conduct. 

15. Expenditure of Mission Funds. — ^Annual Estimates — 
How the funds are to be distributed — Correspondence with the 
Home Committee — Local contributions and their application. 

VIII. Agreed that the following Committees be appointed 
to report upon the subjects for discussion^ as numbered in the 
list. — 

1. Messrs. Bion, Leslie, Page, and Pearce. 

2. Messrs. Bion, Sale, Wenger, and Williamson. 

3. Messrs. Page, Pearce, Smylie, and Trafford. 

4. Messrs. Denham, Lewis, Sajupson, and Thomas. 

6. Messrs. Leslie, Pearce, Trafford, and Wenger. 

6. Messrs. Denham, Martin, R. Robinson, and Sale. 

7. Messrs. Page, J. Robinson, Supper and Williamson. 

8. Messrs. Anderson, Bion, Smylie, and Thomas. 

9. Messrs. Denham, Morgan, Thomas, and Wenger. 

10. Messrs. Fink, Leslie, Page, and Williamson. 

11. Messrs. Aratoon, Lewis, Pearce, and R. Robiuson. 

12. ISfessrs. Bion, Martin, Sale, and Supper. 

13. Messrs. Page, Thomas, Wenger, and Williamson, 

14. Messrs. Bion, Leslie, Smylie, and Trafford. 

15. Messrs. Morgan, Page, Pearce, and Thomas. 

IX. Mr. Pearce proposed, — 

1. That the question, what should be done with the Bishtn- 
pore Mission house, be considered in connexion with the 12th 
subject oil the list. 

2. That the relations of this Mission to other Missions form 
an additional subject for discussion. Messrs. Denham, Pearce, 
Trafford, and Wenger to be the Committee to report upon it. 

Both propositions were unanimously carried. 

X. Mr. Underhill mentioned that he had received a letter 
from Mr. Parry, stating that, owing to the disturbed state of 
the Birbhum district and the apprehensions entertained that the 
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Santals were about to attack Sewry, he feared he should be 
unable to attend the Conference. 

XI. Resolved that Mr. Leslie be requested to deliver an ad- 
dress to the missionaries and such members of their families as 
may attend, on Tuesday evening next. 

XII. Proposed by Mr. Trafford, seconded by Mr. Page, and 
resolved. That the Conference meet every morning at 10 o'clock. 

XIII. Proposed by Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Page, and 
resolved. That Mr. Leslie be appointed Chairman for to-morrow. 

XIV. — The business was concluded with prayer by the 
Chairman. 

A. Lbslib, 

Chairman. 


Friday, August 2Ath. 

a • 

10 o’clock, A. M. Present : E. B. Underhill, Esq. and Messrs. 
Anderson, Bion, Denham, Fink, Leslie, Lewis, Martin, Morgan, 
Page, Pearce, R. Robinson, Sale, Sampson, Smylie, Supper, 
Thomas, Traftbrd, Wenger, and Williamson. 

Mr. Leslie in the chair. — A hymn was sung. Psalm Ixvii, 
read, and Mr. Sampson prayed. 

I. The minutes of yesterday's meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

II. Proposed by Mr. Wenger, seconded by Mr. Underhill, 
and resolved. That the Committees have power to add to their 
number. 

III. Tlie 1st Subject on the list was discussed, Mr. Under- 
hill introducing it by a few explanatory observations. The sub- 
ject was then referred to the 1st Oommittee for report. 

IV. The discussion of the 2nd Subject was opened by Mr. 
Underhill, and then left to be taken up to-morrow. 

V. Proposed by Mr. Fink, seconded by Mr. Page, and re- 
solved, That Mr. Wenger be the Chairman of the meeting to- 
morrow. 

VI. The Chairman concluded the day's proceedings with 
prayer. 

J. Wenger, 

Chatrman, 
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Saturday, August 2^th. 

10 o’clock, A. M. Present : E. B. Underhill, Esq., and Messrs. 
Anderson, Bioii, Denham, Fink, Leslie, Lewis, Martin, Mor- 
gan, Pago, Pearce, R. Robinson, Sale, Sampson, Smylie, Sup- 
per, Thomas, TraflTord, Wenger and Williamson. 

Mr. Wenger presided. — A hymn was sung, 1 Cor. i. 17 to 
ii. 5 read, and Mr. Smylie prayed. 

I. The minutes of yesterday’s meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

II. Moved by Mr. TraflTord, secon4ed by Mr. Anderson, 
and resolved. That whilst this Conference trusts that it will be 
found possible so to conduct the discussions before it as to 
secure unanimity, and that when the bi^ethren have unanimously 
adopted certain principles of action, they will adhere to them 
in their future proceedings, and that, in case of insuperable dif- 
ference of judgment, the minority will be willing to yield to the 
decision of the majority, it is nevertheless declared that it is not 
the wish of the Conference by its reports or resolutions to bind 
the consciences of any of its members to the adoption of any 
opinion or practice contrary thereto, or to curtail that liberty 
of action each has hitherto enjoyed. 

III. The report on the 1st Subject for discussion was laid 
upon the table by Mr. Page. 

IV. The discussion on the 2nd Subject was resumed, and 
it was afterwards referred to Committee for report. 

V. Proposed by Mr. Trafford, seconded by Mr. R. Robin- 

son, and resolved. That Mr. Pearce take the chair at the meet- 
ing on Monday. • 

VI. The Chairman concluded the meeting with prayer. 

Geo. Pearce, 

Chairman, 


Monday, August 27th. 

10 o’clock, A. M. Present : E. B. Underhill, Esq. and Messrs. 
Anderson, Bion, Denham, Fink, Johannes, Leslie, Lewis, Mar- 
tin, Morgan, Page, Parry, Pearce, R. Robinson, Sale, Sampson, 
Smylie, Supper, Thomas, TraflTord, Wenger, and Williamson. 
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Mr. Pearce presided . — A hymn was sung. Acts xx. 17 — 38 
read, and Mr. Morgan prayed. 

I. The minutes of the meeting of Saturday were read and 
confirmed. 

IT. The report on the 2nd Subject was laid on the table by 
Mr. Wenger. 

III. The discussion on the 3rd Subject was commenced, Mr. 
Underhill introducing it. At 3 o'clock p. m. it was proposed 
by Mr. Denham, seconded by Mr. Wenger, and resolved. That 
this discussion be adjourned until 10 o'clock to-morrow mom- 

IV. Proposed by Mr. Leslie, seconded by Mr. Williamson, 
and resolved. That Mr. Trafford be Chairman to-morrow. 

V. The meeting was concluded with prayer by the Chairman. 

John Trafford, 

Chairman* 


Tuesday f August 28M. 

10 o'clock, A. M. Present : E. B. Underhill, Esq. and Messrs, 
Anderson, Bion, Denham, Fink, Johannes, Leslie, Lewis, Mar- 
tin, Morgan, Page, Parry, Pearce, J. llobinsoii, B. llobinson. 
Sale, Sampson, Smylie, Supper, Thomas, Wenger, and Wil- 
liamson. 

Mr. Trafford in the chair. — A hymn was sung, 1 Corinthians 
iii. read, and Mr. Sale prayed. 

I. The minutes of the meeting of yesterday were read and 
confirmed. 

II. The discussion of the 3rd Subject was concluded, and it 
was referred to Committee for report. 

III. The 1st report, on Missions to the Heathen, having 
been read, it was proposed by Mr. Sampson, seconded by Mr. 
Denham, and resolved. That it be adopted by the Conference. 

IV. The 2nd report, on Preaching, was read. The consi- 
deration of it was postponed until to-morrow. 

V. Proposed by Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Morgan, and 
resolved. That Mr. Sale take the chair to-morrow. 

VI. The Chairman concluded the proceedings with prayer. 

At i past 7 o'clock, p. m. another meeting was held ; when 
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Mr. tJiiderhill read Ephesians iv. and offered prayer^ and 
Mr. Leslie addressed the brethren present, taking as his text 
Luke X. 26. 

John Sale, 
Chairman, 


Wednesday y August 2^th. 

10 o'clock, A. M. Present : E. B. Underhill, Esq. and Messrs. 
Anderson, Bion, Denham, Fink, Johannes, Leslie, Lewis, 
Martin, Morgan, Page, Parry, Pearce, J. Eobinson, R. Robin- 
son, Sale, Sampson, Smylie, Supper, Thomas, Traiford, 
Wenger, and Williamson. 

Mr. Sale presided. — A hymn was sung, Romans xii. read, 
and Mr. Lewis prayed. 

I. The minutes of yesterday's meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

II. Proposed by Mr. Trafford, seconded by Mr. Denham, and 
resolved, that tlic 2ud report, on Paeachino, be adopted by the 
conference. 

III. Mr. Underhill laid upon the table copies of the reports 
of Sub-Committees of the Baptist Missionary Society, upon 
** Education in the East" and " Schools in India.” 

IV. The 4th Subject was discussed, and referred to Com- 
mittee for report. 

V. Proposed by Mr. Fink, seconded by Mr. Lewis, and re- 
solved, That Mr. Denham be Cliairmaii to-morrow. 

VI. The Chairman concluded the meeting with prayer. 

W. H. Denham, 

Chairman, 


Thursday, August 30^4. 

10 o'clock, A. M. Present : E. B. Underhill, Esq. and Messrs. 
Anderson, Bion, Denham, Johannes, Leslie, Lewis, Martin, 
Morgan, Page, Parry, Pearce, R. Robinson, Sale, Sampson, 
Supper, Thomas, Trafibrd, and Wenger. 

Mr. Denham in the chair. — A hymn was sung, Psalm cxxxii. 
^ad, and Mr. Martin prayed. 
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I. — ^The minutes of the meeting of yesterday were read and 
confirmed. 

II. — ^The 6th Subject on the list was discussed and referred 
to Committee for report. 

III. — ^The report on the 3rd Subject, Native Churches and i 
Pastors, was laid on the table by Mr. Trafford. The report 
having been read, it was proposed by Mr. Sale, seconded by 
Mr. Thomas, and resolved. That this report be adopted by the 
Conference. 

IV. — ^Thc discussion of the 6th Subject was commenced. At 
J past 3 o’clock, it was proposed by Mr. Trafford, seconded by 
Mr. Martin, and resolved. That this discussion be adjourned 
until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

V. — Proposed by Mr. Trafford, seconded by Mr. Sampson, 
and resolved. That Mr. organ take the chair ta-morrow. 

VI. — Proposed by Mr. Vndcrliill, seconded by Mr. Pearce, 
and resolved. That the Conference meet a second time to-mor- 
row, at 6 o’clock r. m. 

VII. — The meeting was concluded with prayer by the Chair- 
man. 

T. Morgan, 

Chairtnan, 


Friday, Augmt Mst. 

10 o’clock, a. m. Present ; E. 13. Underhill, Esq. and Messrs. 
Anderson, Bion, Denham, Johannes, Leslie, Lewis, Martin, 
Morgan, Page, Parry, Pearce, R. Robinson, Sale, Sampson, 
S my lie. Supper, Thomas, Trafford, Wenger and Williamson. 

Mr. Morgan in the chair. — ^A hymn was sung, Corinthians 
iv. 7 — 18 read, and Mr. Bion prayed. 

I. The minutes of yesterday’s meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

II. The discussion on the 6th Subject was completed, and 
referred to Committee for report. 

III. The 7th Subject was discussed. At 3 o’clock, Mr. Traf- 
ford pro][)Osed, Mr. Denham seconded, and it was resolved, That 
the discussion be adjourned until' 6 o’clock this evening. 
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IV. 

man. 


The meeting was concluded with prayer by the- Cbair- 

J. Thomas, 

Chairman. 


6 o’clock, p. M. Present : Messrs. Anderson, Bion, Johan- 
nes, Leslie, Lewis, Martin, Page, Parry, Pearce, R. Robinson, 
Sale, Sampson, Smylie, Supper, Thomas, Trafford, Wenger and 
Williamson. • 

Mr. Morgan being absent, it was moved by Mr. Wenger, se- 
conded by Mr. Pearce, and resolved, Th|it Mr. Thomas take the 
chair. 

The Chairman read 2 Thess. iii. and Mr. Sampson prayed. 

I. The Chairman read a note from Mr. Underhill, stating 
that, owing to the illness of Mrs. Underhill, he could not attend 
this meeting of the Conference. 

II. The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

III. The discussion of the 7tb Subject was concluded, and 
referred to Committee for report. 

IV. Proposed by Mr. Trafford, seconded by Mr. Pearce, and 
resolved. That Mr. Page take the chair to-morrow. 

Vi The Chairman concluded the meeting with prayer. 

John C. Page, 

Chairman. 


Saturday, September \at. 

10 o’clock, A. M. Present : Messrs. Anderson, Bion, Denham, 
Johannes, Leslie, Lewis, Martin, Morgan, Page, Parry, Pearce, 
R. Robinson, Sale, Sampson, Supper, Thomas, Trafford, Wenger, 
and Williamson. 

Mr. Page in the chair . — K hymn was sung. Acts xx. 17 — 88, 
read and Mr. Lewis prayed. 

I. — ^The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

II. — K note from Mr. Underhill was read by the Chairman, 
stating that, owing to personal indisposition, he was unable to be 
present at the Conference. 

III. — The report on the 5th Subject, Grants in Aid, was 
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laid OB the table by Mr. Wenger, and at once read. It was 
proposed by Mr. Sampson, seconded by Mr. Denham, and re- 
sqhred, That this report be adopted by the Conference. 

IV. — ^The 16th Subject, The Relations of this Mission to 
OTHEK Missions, was discussed and referred to Committee. 

V. — Proposed by Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Denham, and 
resolved. That Mr. Bion be Chairman on Monday. 

VI. — ^The Chairman concluded the meeting with prayer. 

R. Bion, 
Chairman, 


Monday f September 3rd, 

10 o’clock, A. M. Present : £. B. Underhill, Esq. and Messrs. 
Anderson, Ar<atoon, Biop, Denham, Johannes, Leslie, Lewis, 
Martin, Morgan, Page, Parry, R.* Robinson, Sale, Sampson, 
Supper, Thomas, Traflbrd, Wenger, and Williamson. 

Mr. Bion in the chair. — hymn was sung, llaggai ii. 1 — 9 
read, and Mr. Johannes prayed. 

I. — The minutes of the meeting of Saturday were read and 
confirmed. 

II. — ^The discussion of the 8th and 9th Subjects was com- 
menced, and was then postponed until Saturday morning.* 

III. — Proijosed by Mr. Trafford, seconded by Mr. Lewis, and 
resolved. That Mr. Supper take the chair on Saturday. 

IV. — The meeting was closed with prayer by the Chairman. 

¥. Supper, 

Chairman, 


Saturday, September 3th, 

10 o’clock, A. M. Present : E. B. Underhill, Esq. and Messrs, 
Bion, Johannes, Leslie, Lewis, Martin, Morgan, Parry, Pearce, 
E. Robinson, Sale, Sampson, Supper, Thomas, Traflbrd, Wenger, 
and Williamson. 

Mr. Supper presided. — A hymn was sung. Psalms exxi. and 
cxxiii. read, and Mr. Williamson prayed. 

* In consequence of the meeting of the General Conference of the 
Bengal ProtcBtant Missiouares of all denominations. 
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I. — The minutes of the meeting on Monday were read and 
confirmed. 

II. — The discussion of the 8th and 9th Subjects was com- 
pleted. It was then proposed by Mr. Trafford^ seconded by 
Mr. Sale^ and resolved. That these two subjects be referred to 
the Committees appointed to report upon them, with the request 
that they will unite in the preparation of a single report upon 
the two subjects. 

III. — ^The 10th Subject was then discussed, and referred to 
the Committee for report. 

IV. — ^The report on the 16th Subjeetjj the Relations op this 
Mission to other Missions, was laid upon the table by Mr. 
Wenger. Tne report having been read, it was proposed by Mr. 
Morgan, seconded by Mr. R. Robinson, and resolved. That this 
report be adopted by the Conference. 

V. — Proposed by Mr. Trafford, seconded by Mr. Leslie, and 
resolved. That Mr. Martin take the chair on Monday. 

VI. — ^The meeting was closed with prayer by the Chairman. 

Thomas Martin, 

Chairman, 


Monday f September 10//«. 

10 o’clock, A. M. Present : E. B. Underhill, Esq. and Messrs. 
Bion, Fink, Johannes, Leslie, Lewis, Martin, Morgan, Page, 
Parry, Pearce, R. Robinson, Sale, Sampson, Supper, Thomas, 
Trafford, Wenger, and Williamson. 

Mr. Martin in the chair. — A. hymn was sung, 2 Corinthians 
iv. read, and Mr. Pearce prayed. 

I. — ^The minutes of the meeting of Saturday were read and 
confirmed. 

II. — ^The 11th Subject was discussed, and referred to the 
Committee for report. 

III. — The report on the 4th Subject, Schools, was laid on the 
table by Mr. Lewis. 

IV. — ^The 12th Subject was discussed, and referred to the 
Committee for report. 

V. — ^The report on the 4th Subject, Schools, having been 
read, it was proposed by Mr. Page, seconded by Mr. R, 
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Robinson^ and resolved, That this report be adopted by the 
Conference. 

VI. — ^Proposed by Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Fink, and 
resolved. That Mr. Johannes take the chair to-morrow. 

VII. — ^The Chairman concluded the meeting with prayer. 

John Johannes, 

ChairvMin, 


Tuesday i S^tember II /A. 

10 o’clock, A. M. Present : E. B. Underhill, Esq. and Messrs. 
Bion, Denham, Fink, Johannes, Leslie, Lewis, Martin, Morgan, 
Page, Parry, Pearce, R. Robinson, Sale, Sampson, Supper, 
Thomas, TraflTord, Wenger, and Williamson. 

Mr. Johannes presided. — A. hymn was sung. Psalm xiv. read, 
and Mr. Denham prayed. * 

I. — ^The minutes of the ^meeting of yesterday were read and 
confirmed. 

II. — The report on the 10th Subject, Mission Houses and 
Chapels, was laid on the table by Mr. Leslie. 

III. — The 13th Subject was discussed, and referred to 
Committee. 

IV. — The l^ftli Subject ou the list was discussed. 

V. — The Chairman concluded the meeting with prayer. 

6 o’clock, p. M. Present ; E. B. Underhill, Esq. and Messrs. 
Bion, Johannes, Leslie, Lewis, Martin, Page, Pearce, R. Robin- 
son, Sale, Sampson, Supper, Thomas, Trafford, Wenger, and 
Williamson. 

Mr. Johannes in the chair. 

I. — In reference to the 14th Subject, it was moved by 
Mr. Trafford, seconded by Mr. Leslie, and resolved. That 
this Conference acknowledge with much pleasure the confi- 
dence reposed in them by the Committee of the Society, 
by the suggestion of «n Annual Conference, in the letter ad- 
dressed to them on the visit of the Secretary of the Society. 
That while they appreciate the many advantages which would 
accrue from such an annual gathering, and from the fraternal 
intercourse it would involve, they are nevertheless of opinion 
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that it would be undesirable to adopt the course suggested^ and 
that it would be more conducive to their comfort, and to the 
general well being of the mission, that every missionary, or 
mission station, should correspond directly with the Home 
Committee, and transact all mission business without the in- 
tervention of the annual assembly referred to. 

II. The 15th Subject was discussed. It was then moved by 
Mr. Wenger, seconded by Mr. Williamson, and resolved. That 
in order to facilitate the transaction of business, the Members of 
this Conference cheerfully accede to the wish expressed by the 
Committee to forward an annual estimatp of the expenditure of 
each station, early in the autumn of the previous year, and not 
later than the 1st September, for the examination and approval 
of the Committee, and that the scale of expenditure thus deter- 
mined by the Committee, shall be the guide for the expenditure 
of the year, to which the estimates refer. 

III. — Proposed by Mr. Wenger, seconded by Mr. Williamson, 
and resolved. That Mr. Underhill take the chair to-morrow. 

IV. — ^The reports on the 6th and 7th Subjects, on Serampore 
College and Native Christians, were laid on the table by Mr. 
11. llobinson, and Mr. Williamson. 

V. — ^The meeting was concluded with prayer by Mr. Trafford. 

Edw. B. Underhill, 

Chairman, 

Wednesday f September \2th. 

10 o’clock, A. M. Present : E. B. Underhill, Esq. and Messrs. 
Bion, Denham, Fink, Johannes, Leslie, Lewis, Martin, Morgan, 
Page, Pearce, R. Robinson, Sale, Sampson, Supper, Thomas, 
Trafford, Wenger, and Williamson. 

Mr. Underhill in the chair. — A hymn was sung, Isaiali 
Ixi. read, and Mr. Morgan prayed. 

I, — ^I’he minutes of yesterday were read and confirmed. 

II, — ^The 6th report, on Seramfore College, was read, and 
it was proposed by Mr. Wenger, seconded by Mr. Sale, and 
resolved. That this report be adopted by the Conference. 

III, — ^The 7th report, on Native Christians, was read, and 
it was proposed by Mr. Morgan, seconded by Mr. Denham, 
and resolved. That this report be adopted by the Conference. 
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IV. — ^The 10th report, on Mission Houses and Chapels, 
was read, and it was proposed by Mr. Thomas, seconded hf Mr. 
Sampson, and resolved. That this report be adopted by the 
Conference. 

V. — ^The 12th report, on Stations in the Mofussil, was laid 
on the table by Mr. Sale. It was at once read, and it was pro- 
posed by Mr. Trafford, seconded by Mr. Fink, and resolved. 
That this report be adopted by the Conferenee. 

VI. — The reports on the 8th and 9th Subjects, Salaries, and 
Widows and Orphans, were laid on the table by Mr. Wenj^er, 
and at once read. It ^as proposed by Mr. Morgan, seconded 
by Mr. Sale, and resolved. That these reports be adopted by the 
Conference. 

VII. — ^The 11th repor^ on Calcutta as a Mission Station, 
was laid on the table by Mr. R. Robinson. The report having 
been read, it was proposed by Mr. Fink, seconded by Mr. 
Morgan, and resolved. That this report be adopted by the Con- 
ference. 

VIII. — Tlie 13th report, on Translations, was laid on the 
table by Mr. Page. Having been read, it was proposed by Mr. 
Sale, seconded by Mr. Martin, and resolved, That this report 
be adopted by the Conference. 

IX. — Proposed by Mr. R. Robinson, seconded by Mr. Pink, 
and resolved. That Messrs. Denham, Trafford, Pearce, and 
Wenger, form a Committee to determine all matters of detail 
connected with the conduct of the theological class established 
in the Serampore College. 

X. — Proposed by Mr. Trafford, seconded by Mr. Wenger, 
and resolved. That this Conference, convinced that there arc 
great advantages connected with such fraternal intercourse 
as they have enjoyed through the Meetings now elosing, 
desire to renew them triennially: and as the chief difficulty 
of doing so arises from the expense of travelling the great 
distances which separate the stations from each other, they ven- 
ture to express a hope that the Committee at home wiU not 
object to receive, in those cases which might require help, an 
account of that expense, or a proportion of it, in the Estimates 
of the year. They arc encouraged in such hope, from the pro- 
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posal on the part of the Committee^ to meet the expense of the 
Annual Conference which^ ror reasons already given^ this meet- 
ing has declined. 

XL — ^Proposed by Mr. Lewis^ seconded by Mr. Wenger^ and 
unanimously resolved^ That this Conference cannot separate 
^without expressing their gratitude to God for the unbroken 
harmony which has characterized all their meetings^ and for the 
pure enjoyment which their fraternal intercourse has afforded 
them ; that they most cordially thank their beloved and highly 
esteemed brother^ Mr. Underhill^ for the candour of his com- 
municatioiiSj and unite with him in fhe earnest prayer that 
the blessing of God may render their deliberations conducive to 
the increased efficiency of the missions with which they are con- 
nected. 

XII. — ^The minutes of the present meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

XIII. — Mr. Underhill concluded the business of the Con- 
ference by a brief address, after which a hymn was sung and the 
meeting was closed with prayer. 

Edw. B. Underhill, 

Chairman* 



REPORTS. 

I. 

MISSIONS TO THE HEATHEN. 


In reporting the result of the discussion upon the first of the 
subjects proposed to the Conference , — Miasigns to the Heathen ^ — ^ 
we both find it difficult, and believe it unnecessary, to state the 
opinions of every brother in all their shades of dissimilarity or 
inequality. We trust that the following remarks will convey 
a correct idea of the general views expressed on the occasion, 
while there may be some individual sentiment, or solitary ob< 
servation, unavoidably omitted. 

There is, and necessarily can be, but one opinion as to the 
authority upon wdiich the whole economy of missions rests. 
It is the solemn, imperative, last command of our Lord Jesus 
Christ Avhich institutes, sanctions, and upholds it. On this sub- 
ject it is not the pleasure, or will, or wisdom of man which consti. 
tutes either a motive or a guide ; but the express and explicit 
injunction of “ the Lord from heaven.” Missions arc under- 
taken by the Church, because they arc commarided by Him ; 
and they mmt be commenced and carried on, because there 
ought to be no dereliction from the path of obedience. 

There can be no doubt that the grand end to be ever kept in 
view in this glorious work, is nothing less than the conversion 
of sinners unto God ; the turning man from sin, bondage, and 
death, to holiness, liberty, and life eternal. Nor is it less 
obvious, that in order to attain this end, it is the duty of Chris- 
tian missionaries to proclaim " the ever-blessed gospel” '' to 
every creature.” Whether the result be more or less immediate ; 
or whether the means for arriving at it consist in simply preach- 
ing, or in preparing for distribution the Word of God, or iik 
teaching ; or whether a missionary adopt one or all such means, 
— the communication of the pure gospel must be insisted on. 
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for this the Tjord lias ciij^cd. Aiid^ tbcu, it is not sufficient 
that men be discipledj^’ ^t a second step must be taken, in 
order to ** teach them to observe all things, whatsoever Christ 
has commanded.’^ For this purpose, therefore, it seems de- 
sirable, whenever any people by hearing believe, and believing 
are baptized, that they be formed into Churches, small or large 
as the Divine blessing shall ordain, in order that they may be 
still further instructed, and that “ the way of God may be ex- 
pounded to them more perfectly/’ 

With such a work before him, there is no one who will not 
exclaim, “ Who is efficient for these things ?” Wherefore, it 
is becoming, wise, and necessary, that a “ right spirit” actuate 
and sustain the laborer in his arduous, yet most honorable, 
engagement. All self-conceit, vain-glory, self-confidence, and 
boasting must be entirely, and for ever, excluded. Deep humi- 
lity as respects his own capacity aiul ability ; strong faith in the 
promise of Him who has said lie “ will be with his disciples to 
the end of the world;” unshaken confidence in the blessing 
of God, who alone " giveth the increase tender and lai’ge 
pity for a ** world lying in the wicked one” in general, and 
for ** the heathen who know not God” in particular; and 
earnest, believing, and unceasing prayerful ness, must charac- 
terize the spirit in which a missionary enters upon, and pro- 
secutes unto the end, his holy calling. 

There can be no hesitation in asserting that a work com- 
menced under such authority, for such an end, and in such a 
manner, must eventually, under the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
be blessed with success. It may be, that any thing like universal, 
or very widely extensive, success can scarcely be immediately 
anticipated, inasmuch as the agency which the Church of Christ 
is able to employ must be limited. Nevertheless, it may still 
come to pass, that God shall be pleased to work mightily, and 
save by a few as well as by many. His will and purposes are 
sovereign, right, and good. If he please, he can accomplish 
the world’s conversion and salvation without our agency at all. 
But, be it remembered, that all the promises of his Word give 
tlie encouragement that faithful labour will not be in vain. 
In some way, and at some time, prosperity will be granted. 
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Wherefore^ it is believed that if the Churches of Christ iu this 
and other lands^ would but put forth' their strength^ and humbly 
'' hope in God,” the elements of success would be developed, 
even unto a glorious realization of effort and expectation. 

It must, therefore, be conceded that there arc conditions oj 
success. If motive, means, and end be one or all wrong, we 
have no right to complain of the withholding of a blessing : 
rather should complaint be changed for self-condemnation. Per- 
haps in every work the accomplishment thereof is dependent 
on certain conditions of labour. And it cannot be otherwise in this 
glorious enterprise. If missionaries perform their part aright, God 
will not fail them in the exercise of his prerogative of mercy. 
If, indeed, to recapitulate. Missions to the Heathen be under- 
taken because Christ has instituted them ; if their object or end 
be the salvation of souls for which he has died ; *if their means 
consist in the proclaiming his pure gospel to sinners, and uniting 
and building up believers in His name ; if in these solemn 
engagements a right spirit, even His Spirit, be cultivated; and 
if His disciples universally become alive to their duty, privileges, 
and powers, surely a blessing, even the great blessing of God 
Almighty, must rest on them, and all who arc with them. 

Still, it is felt that there are many difficulties, peculiar to the 
country, which must be properly considered, and wisely met. 
These will be, in the course of after discussion, all specified 
and dealt with ; so that it is thought unnecessary, on tlic 
present occasion, to do more than allude to some of them. TJio 
physical state of the country, rendering travelling expensive and 
laborious; the frightfully demoralized coiiditiou of the Hindu, in 
high life as well as low ; the institution of caste ; the social posi- 
tion of the poor ; the oppression and tyranny which grind down 
the ryot every where; the general instability and weakness 
of character, and distressing apathy, which are peculiar to the 
people of the land : — these, with other topics, will all require 
aerious attention. 

John C. Pauis. 

A. Lksliis. 

G. pEAHCJi. 

li. Bion. 
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PllEACHINO. 


In discussing the subject of Preaching, the brethren did not 
think it necessary to dwell on English preaching, although it is 
included in the commission to preach the gospel to "every 
creature,” and not unimportant in its bearings upon the object 
of the Mission at large. Preaching to native Christians in 
tlicir own tongue was only touched upon incidentally, not 
because it was deemed unimportant, but simply because it was 
thought to be something distinct from the precise subject 
under consideration, which was preaching to the heathen and 
Muhammadans. 

By preaching, the brethren understand the oral commanication, 
with a view to win souls to Christ, of the great truths of the 
gospel, particularly those which refer to the lost condition of 
sinful man, and to the way of salvation through faith in Clurist 
crucified. The gospel may, in this way, be set before large audi> 
ences, or before a few he.arers and single individuals, — ^in markets 
and other places of public resort, or in visits from village to 
village, and even from house to house — although this last mode 
is not everywhere found to be readily practicable. 

It was felt by aU, that this work of preaching was the primary 
agency that should be employed in Missionary labour ; whilst 
at the same time it was acknowledged that other agencies, such 
as educational labours, were not only important in themselves, 
but also very valuable as auxiliaries to preaching. In Bengal 
especially, the distribution of Scriptures and Tracts was deemed 
to be an almost indispensable adjunct to preaching. The bre- 
thren acknowledged the divine wisdom in instituting the ordinance 
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of preaching aa the primary agency of evangelization^ on account 
of its beautiful simplicity and its wonderful adaptation to the 
moral nature of man. 

With reference to the value and results of such preaching, 
it was stated that very few manifest cases of decided individual 
conversion had been known to result directly from preaching 
to the heathen; many more, comparatively speaking, having 
resulted from preaching to native Christian congregations, 
consisting of church members, and persons who have renounced 
caste and placed themselves under regular Christian instruction. 
But the extensive preaching that has been carried on, has in 
many a district removed the gross ignorance and the inveterate 
prejudices of the people, and given them a strong impression in 
favour of the gospel and its messengers. In this way it may be 
said that from such preaching, in connection with the distribution 
of Scriptures and Tracts, the movements originally sprung, which 
have resulted iu the formation of our native churches in 
the interior of the country. It is very probable that, in many 
instances, the feelings experienced whilst hearing the gospel from 
the lips of a preacher, may have proved, or may hereafter prove, 
the incipient germ of the life of God in the soul. 

It was also suggested, that possibly the saving power of a 
preached gospel might have been manifested in more numer- 
ous cases, if the work of pfcaching had been more free from 
imperfections and serious defects, such as, the expectation 
of obtaining a candid hearing from a crowd intoxicated with 
the excitement of a religious festival or a busy market, — too 
great an eagerness to make Hmdus and Muhammadans feel 
ashamed of their religious systems, — too vague and general a 
mode of setting forth the truths of the gospel, — and too inade- 
quate ail estimate both of the difficulty of the work, and of the 
amount of preparation which it requires in order to become 
impressive. 

Fixed missionary stations were felt to have both advantages and 
disadvantages attaching to them. To the Missionary a settled sta- 
tion affords not only a home for himself and his family, but also an 
opportunity of becoming thoroughly fauuliar with his district, and 
with the places where the gospel can be preached to the greatest 
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advantage, as well as of exhibiting the Christian character long 
enough to produce an impression upon the surrounding popula- 
tion, and to secure their esteem and confidence. It is also 
useful to inquirers, by enabling them readily to ascertain the 
place where they can obtain instruction and sympathy. On the 
other hand, fixed stations have a tendency to stereotype mis> 
sionary effort, and to circumscribe it within too narrow limits. 
It was felt strongly that the light of the gospel should not be 
concentrated in one populous district, whilst another, equally 
populous, and perhaps not far of^ is left in utter darkness : — for 
(as one of the brethren present happily expressed it) if we had 
two candles, and two dark rooms, both full of people, we should 
naturally place one candle in each room, and not both in one 
room. At the same time it was urged that a missionary's 
usefulness would be materially curtailed, if he was not allowed 
to remain in the same place long enough to make the weight of 
his Christian character and example to be felt throughout the 
neighbourhood. 

To form stated congregations of heathen hearers was thought 
to be impossible in Bengal, except in the immediate vicinity of 
places of public resort, such as the courts of law, — and there only 
in those cases in which ground could be obtained and a chapel 
built, and on the Lord's-day (when the courts are closed) a number 
of native Christians brought in, to constitute the nucleus of the 
congregation. The fear of man operates too powerfully in Bengal, 
to warrant the hope that any number of heathen will have the 
courage to become regular attendants at a Christian place of wor- 
ship. The brethren, however, have heard with pleasure that in a 
tew places small companies of heathen arc in the habit of meet- 
ing together, for the purpose of reading and considering the Chris- 
tian Scriptures among themselves. 

The importance of Itineracy was acknowledged by all. The 
mode of carrying it on, and the seasons during which it is prac- 
ticable, differ in various parts of the country. In the eastern 
districts, where rivers, large and small, intersect the country in 
all directions, the itinerant Missionary must travel by boat; and 
he can do so during the grcatei* part of the year, the hot season, 
embradng the mouths of March, April and May, alone present- 
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ing serious difficulties on account of the excessive hcat^ and 
particularly of the violent storms which then render navigation 
dangerous. In the comparatively elevated district of Beerbhoom 
and in* some other parts^ the cold season, from the end of 
October to the end of February, is the only time during which 
itineracy is either safe or practicable. There the missionary 
must have a tent, which, together with his baggage and provisions 
and his supplies of Scriptures and Tracts, must be carried on 
rude country-carts drawn by oxen, varying in number according 
to the length of the contemplated tour, the state of the very 
primitive roads, and the strength of the beasts. In most other 
districts, which are subject to annual inundation, the state of the 
ground determines the mode of travelling. Where there are no 
large rivei’s, the heat reflected from the soil during the hot season, 
and the steaming atmosplicre during the rainy* season, with 
other causes of unhealthiuess, would render it too hazardous, 
particularly for Europeans, to undertake itinerating tours of any 
length during any other than the cold season ; and the nature of 
the ground, partially dry, partially muddy, and partially inter- 
sected by sheets or streams of water, presents considerable 
difficulties even then. 

The cost of itinerating is heavy; principally because the 
Alissiouary, when entering upon a tour, must take with him all 
that he may require during his absence, in the shape of bedding, 
clothes and provisions, sometimes including even drinking water. 
Supposing he travels by water, liaving a boat for himself, one 
for a native preacher or two, and one for cooking, and making a 
moderate allowance for the extra pay of a servant, the waste of 
provisions, and the wear and tear of his travelling apparatus, 
the expense will not usually fall short of a hundred Rupees per 
mensem. If he travels by land, the hire of a tent and of carts, 
bullocks, and drivers, with the allowance mentioned above, will 
probably not be less than fifty Rupees, and if (to save himself 
the fatigue of walking in such a climate as that of Bengal) he 
should hire a horse or a palankeen, a considerable additional 
sum would be requirod. But the cost difiers in different districts 
and at different seasons of the year ; and \^herc the two modes 
of travelling have to be combined (as for instance in visiting 
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villages situated at some distance from the banks of a liver, or 
in a district like Jessorc, one part of which is comparatively dry 
and elevated, whilst the other is low and intersected by rivers) 
there such a combination naturally affects the cost. 

The expense of itinerating has hitherto been met, in most 
cases, from other sources than the funds of the Society. Several 
of the brethren have for years borne it themselves, either wholly 
or in part. And if tlic work of itinerating has not been engaged 
in as extensively as could have been wished, the cause must be 
sought chiefly in the difficulty, hitherto experienced by many, of 
procuring the necessary pecuniary meann. The brethren were 
gratified to learn from Mr. Underhill, that probably the Com- 
mittee will hereafter direct their attention to this matter. All 
may not need the Socicty^s assistance ;. and some will probably 
hereafter also, like the apostle Paul, endeavour '' to make the 
gospel of Christ without charge,*^ as far as the cost of itinerating 
is coneerned, but all rejoice in the hope that ampler resources 
will be devoted to this most important object. 

Preaching the gospel, especially on itinerating tours, is a 
work which can best be performed by missionaries and native 
preachers conjointly. Without- a native preacher, a missionary 
finds it more or less difficult to obtain ready access to the peo- 
j)le, and physically impossible to avail himself fully of the oppor- 
tunities for preaching that present themselves : for preaching in 
the hot and vapoury atmosphere of Bengal, siiiTOundecl by a 
steaming crowd, requires an amount of physical exertion and 
endurance, which the strongest man cannot sustain much longer 
than an hour at a time. Again, it isfound by many, that if Natives 
wish to converse privately with the missionary, they often have not 
the courage to approach him, unless a native preacher be at hand 
to introduce them ; and the latter will almost invariably be much 
better able than the missionary, to form a correct estimate of 
the character and motives of such professed inquirers. 

There are some native preachers, who might be, and who 
frequently have been, sent forth, with full confidence, if not 
alone, yet two or three together, to preach the gospel to their 
countrymen, and it is probable that by better training more such 
might be obtained in the course of time. The adoption of such 
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a plan would be a great saving of expenditure ; and it is obvious 
that native preachers, from various causes, such as their almost 
instinctively correct apprehension of the objections and subter* 
fuges common among their hearers, possess certain advantages 
over European Missionaries. But, on the whole, it is not 
thought desirable to send forth native preachers exclusively; 
partly, because they are for the most part not sufficiently 
qualified for the work ; partly, because they often meet, when 
alone, with very rude and overbearing treatment ; and chiefly, 
because the sim{^ fact of missionaries preaching themselves, is 
known to produce a dcepqr impression upon the heathen in favour 
of the gospel. 

The extent of itinerating tours, and the frequency with which 
particular places should be visited, depend greatly upon the limits 
witliin which a missionary feels it to be his peeiiliar duty to 
lalioiir. If he is the only preacher in a wide field, he will na- 
turally seek to make known the gospel in alf parts of it at least 
once, as soon as he can. If the field occupied by him be limited 
by neighbouring missions, he will feel at liberty to visit the same 
spots within his own field again and again. The importance of 
prolonging their stay in places where the gospel is favourably 
received, is increasingly felt by missionaries in Bengal; but 
sometimes the expense, and at other times the difficulty of ob- 
taining a temporary dwelling and a place to preach in, render 
that impracticable; which in itself is very desirable. 

The treatment of serious inquirers, who are sometimes, though 
rarely, met with on itinerating tours, is a most perplexing 
subject. In some instances it is practicable to advise them to 
remain where they are, and to profess Christ there, looking for 
occasional visits from the missionary, and only resorting to his 
station in case of absolute necessity. But in many instances 
such advice would be the language of that false charity, which 
contents itself with saying, " Depart in peace ; be ye warmed 
and filled.” As a general rule, the removal of an inquirer from 
his previous place of residence is to be deprecated and avoided, 
because usually it is tantamount to the removal of the gospel 
from that place, whilst it renders the inquirer dependent upon 
the missionary for support. Anyhow, it is very difficult in 
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Bengal to form congregations and churches in new places^ unless 
the way be paved for it by a special interposition of divine 
Providence, leading several inhabitants or families of one place 
to give up caste at once. 

More might probably be done at some stations for the heathen 
on the Sabbath than is done at present ; but many brethren feel 
it a duty to devote the Lord*s-day either to labours among their 
native Christian brethren, or to the instruction of their own 
children, or to the refreshment and spiritual improvement of 
their own minds after the toils of the week. ^ 

, J. Wengee. 

J. Williamson. 

J. Sale. 

R. Bion. 



III. 


NATIVE CHURCHES AND PASTORS. 


The connexion which should exist between the Chnstian Mis- 
sionary and those who have been converted from heathenism^ 
appears to demand our attention next in order — and it is scarcely 
second in importance — to the determination of the question, how 
he may best fulfil the command to preach the gospel to every 
creature. We can easily understand that those who sympatliize 
with each other in their views and feelings on religious truth, 
will naturally, by associating together, sustain and strengthen 
each other in its profession and advocacy. Agreeably therefore 
to this condition of our nature, the great Lawgiver of the Church 
has appointed that its members, as far as practicable, shall con- 
stantly meet and unitedly act for religious worship and service, 
that their own growth in Christian character may be assisted, 
and that the influence of divine truth may be exhibited and 
diffused around them. Out of the success of the Missionary's 
labour therefore, native churches naturally arise — they increase 
according to that success — while many of his greatest difHcul- 
ties will be found to spring from his connexion with them. To 
understand his right position and be guided by right principles 
in all his relations and conduct with reference to these com- 
munities, must be important alike to his own happiness in his 
work, and to their advancement towards .that maturity of cha- 
racter which constitutes Christian manhood. 

In the first formation of these little societies, in which the 
new spiritual life is to be cherished- and its action directed, the 
Christian missionary naturally assumes a relation of almost pa- 
ternal authority and care. They gather around and cleave to 
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liim as the teacher to whom they listen for instruction — the 
lieiiefactor to whom they are grateful for the tidings of salva- 
tion. The attention, the sympathy, the direction that are con- 
nected with the official relation of pastor, are natural to his 
mind as the result of his success : towards those whom he 
rejoices over as the recompense of his self-denial and toil, there 
** is no one like-minded** with himself “ who will naturally care 
for their state,** and he as naturally therefore assumes ** the 
oversight of them in the Lord.** A state of infantile depend- 
ence and inexperience, is not, however, long to continue. Un- 
der the instruction of the scriptures, cthere will be advancing 
knowledge ; under the divine blessing on Christian labour, there 
will be increasing numbers. A more perfect and full organiza- 
tion will be tlie result of such growth, and as a separate and 
distinct church, with its bishop and deacons, as many as its 
need may require, it shall stand forth a self-acting and self- 
governing community, ** striving together for the faith delivered 
unto the saints.** 

The rapidity of its development will depend on a variety of cir- 
cumstances which we need not specify — ^probably for a long period, 
its growth in this country will be slow : — and for the mere sake 
of having persons to answer to scriptural names, we would not 
urge the appointment of men for service in the church for which 
they are neither needed nor qualified ; but from the first, such 
communities must Icam to defer to their pastors’ authority' — and 
to regard their own subordination as the result of their voluntary 
choice. Sacred, however, as the relation may be, possibly before 
long it may abruptly terminate. The voice of providence may 
call for a removal of the missionary pastor to another sphere : 
or death may cut down the faithful labourer in the midst of his 
toil. And now the feeble band that had been gathered by him 
naturally turn their eyes to those who had first sent him — and 
according to the wisdom given them to repair the loss suffered, 
these look out for one to enter into the labours that have been 
suddenly arrested. Let not such appointment be made irrespec- 
tive of the sentiments of those who are most to be affected by its 
fitness or its folly. To a Missionary station, or house, or cha- 
pel, a Committee may have power to appoint without appeal ; 
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but we hold it a sacred privilege of a Christian churchy to choose 
its own officers — a privilege not at all affected by a consideration 
of its numbers, or its poverty ; and let none with rude or thought- 
less minds attempt to set at nought its rightful claim. 

A happier issue of a first or a succeeding pastor’s labours 
may be, however, a change of another kind. " The churches 
enjoying rest and being edified — walking in the fear of the Lord 
and in the eumfort of the lloiy Ghost, Avill be multiplied.” The 
perfection of individual character and the numerical increase of 
a single church, will not exhaust the desires of an earnest Mis- 
sionary spirit. On the; increase of the number of the churches, 
one having such a spirit will be intent. The question, when distinct 
communities shall be formed, is very rarely to be determined by 
the consideration of numbers alone. A very small one might suf- 
fice to form a first church a country or district — four were 
thought sufficient to form the first Baptist Church in India : — 
a much greater number would not alone justify a distinct orga- 
nization, or separation from a community close at hand. The 
great consideration in forming new churches, we conceive, should 
be, the difficulty of enjoying Christian intercourse with one al- 
ready in existence. If, with those who cherish the same faith 
and observe the same order, we cannot enjoy Christian worship ; 
if our dwellings are so distant tliat we can rarely meet — or if 
the community has grown so large, that we cannot assemble in 
the same house of prayer, or enjoy the benefit of the same pas- 
toral superintendence, then an increase of churches*is demanded : 
but woe be to him — and if in tliis heathen land, a double woe — 
who separates brethren by exciting strife — and would multiply 
the companies of Israel, by seducing from their ranks a number 
to make himself amongst them a Captain of fifty. Two oppo- 
site courses, we conceive, are alike to be deprecated, — the bringing 
converts together from distant places to form a large community, 
and the separating into small churches a community that live 
and might act together. 

Ill the midst of this growth and increase of churches, the 
character of the Missionary as primarily an evm^felist should 
never be lost sight of by himself or his people. The very fact 
of his being sent from a distant laud to preach the Gospel of 
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Jesus to those without a knowledge of it, should remind both 
that his thoughts ought to reach towards the regions beyond 
those where Christ is known, and that he is a debtor, should 
opportunity ever be presented, to preach the Gospel there also. 
The demands on his time and anxiety, which the very success 
that God has granted brings him, should be viewed with sus- 
picion, if not impatience ; and both Missionary and people should 
ever look on their connexion as a mere temporary one. The 
continued sustentation of Christianity in any place must not de- 
pend on foreign aid. The primitive history of the church, as 
well as the necessity of the case, must teaph us this. We have 
not perhaps to preach to a people so prepared to receive the truth 
concerning Jesus, as were the first converts to Christianity in 
most Jewish and Gentile cities : — the national character of those 
around us has been thought by some piore degraded and helpless 
than that of those who were first wrought upon by the truth — 
but as our work is to difiiisc a knowledge that shall elevate this 
character, the question is only one of time. The principles on 
which the first missions were conducted we must seek to act upon 
in those of our time, and as in the case of the cities of Asia and 
of Greece, so in those of Bengal, Christianity must not always 
look for the superintendence and personal ministry of the agents 
who have introduced it. 

The necessity which w'e thus recognize is not new, either to 
our own minds, or to the minds of many of whom we have now 
the oversight.* From an early period in the history of our mis- 
sion — even so far back as 1805,^ it has been acknowledged as 

* As this fact was not known to all the brethren, it has been thought 
well to reprint the following paragraphs from a pamphlet entitled, the 
“ Form of Agreement, respecting the groat principles upon which the 
brethren of the Mission at Serampore, think it their duty to act in the 
work of instructing the heathen, agreed upon at a meeting of the brethren, 
at Serampore, on Monday, October 7, 1806.” 

'* Still further to strengthen the cause of Christ in this country, and, as 
far as in our power, to give it a permanent cstablishuiont, even when 
the efforts of Europeans may fail, we think it our duty, os soon as iKissible, 
to advise the native brethren, who may bo formed into separate churches, 
to choose their pastors and deacons from amongst tlicir own countrymen, 
the word may be statedly preached, and the ordinances of Christ 
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a thing to be sought after : — and during the last few years it 
has been frequently insisted on by some of us amongst our people. 
The principal difficulties which we anticipate in an attempt to 
free ourselves from the care of any of our churches will arise 
from the reluctance of the churches themselves to endeavour to 
stand alone : and it is not to be concealed that our conviction of 
the insufficiency of many of them to do so^ would prevent at 
present a very hearty and general desire for the trial. There is, we 
acknowledge, a danger of fondling and spoiling, by our caution and 
anxiety — ^but there is also the opposite error of anticipating both 
the providence and grape of God : — ^his promdenccy in requiring 

administered in each church, by the native minister, as much as possible, 
without the interference of the missionary of the district, who will 
constantly superintend their affairs, give them advice in cases of order and 
discipline, and correct any errers into which they may 'fall; and who, 
joying and beholding their order, and the stodfastness of their faith in 
Christ, may direct his efforts contintudly to the planting of new churches 
in other places, and to the spread of the gospel throughout his district, as 
much as in his power. By this means, the unity of the missionary 
character will be preserved, all the missionaries will still form one body, 
each one moveable as the good of the cause may require ; the different 
native churches will also naturally learn to care and provide for thoir 
ministers, for their church expences, the raising places of worship, &c., 
and the whole administration will assume a native aspect; by which 
means the inhabitants will more readily identify the cause as belonging to 
their own nation, and their prejudices at falling into the hands of Europeans 
will entirely vanish. It may be hoped too that the pastors of those 
churches, and the members in general, will feel a new energy in attempt- 
ing to spread the gospel, when they shall thus freely enjoy the privileges 
of the gospel amongst themselves. 

“ Under the divine blessing, if, in the course of a few years, a number of 
native churches be thus established, from them the word of God may 
sound out even to the extremities of India ; and numbers of preachers being 
raised up and sent forth, may form a body of native missionaries, inured 
to the climate, acquainted with the customs, language, modes of speech 
and reasoning of the inhabitants ; able to become perfectly familiar with 
them, to enter their houses, to live upon their food, to sleep with them, 
or under a tree ; and who may travel from one end of the country to the 
other almost without any exponce. Those churches will be in no immedi- 
ate danger of falling into errors or disorders, because the whole of their 
affairs will be constantly superintended by a European missionary. The 
advantages of this plan oi^e so evident, that to carry it into complete effect 
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of tlie people under our care more than their worldly cirenm- 
stances allow them to perform — ^the sovereignty of his grace, in 
expecting them equal to the dischai^e of duties for which they 
have not received the necessary qualifications. 

The question has not infrequently been asked of late, and 
sometimes perhaps impatiently, — " Why are there so few — or 
rather, why are there no Native Christians sustaining an iwde- 
pendent pastoral office among the Churches of Bengal ? It is 
generally found that though Europeans make the best Mission- 
aries — ^native Christians are best qualified for the pastorate of the 
churches. There are at first sight so many advantages on its 
side that its general adoption is confessedly desirable. If a pas- 
tor to be efficient must thoroughly know his people — should 
sympathize with them — live amongst them — interchange freely 
thought with them — one of their own nation has manifestly an 
advantage over a foreigner — one of themselves over a stranger.” 
— While much of this is admitted as true, the explanation of the 
fact we believe is close at hand. — ^An efficient pastor should not 

ought to be our continued concern. That we may discharge the impor- 
tant obligations of watching over these infant churches when formed, and 
of urging them to maintain a steady discipline, to hold forth the clear and 
cheering light of evangelical truth in this region and shadow of death, 
and to walk in all respects os those who have been called out of darkness 
into marvellous light, we should continually go to the Source of all grace 
and strength ; for if, to become the shepherd of one church be a most 
solemn and weighty charge, what must it be to watch over a number of 
churches just raised from a state of heathenism, and placed at a distance 
from each other.” 

In a letter (hitherto unpublished) from Mr. Fuller, the first Secretary 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, to Mr. Ward, dated December 2ud, 
1806, he remarks upon this : — 

** 1 like your plan of having native officers to the native churches and of 
the missionaries retaining their missionary charaetor ; and so, I think, do 
all my brethren. The influence which a missionary in a district will have 
over the church or churches in that district will not bo authoritatioe but 
permasivct not official but natural ; that is, the more influence which arises 
from superior wisdom and experience. If it should so happen that a native 
pastor should have more wisdom and rectitude than the missionary of his 
district, he will have just as much right to advise and admonish him as 
the missionaiy him.” 
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only be equal to all these things — ^but he needs such a degree of 
moral courage to reprove sin — such a removal from the danger 
of exerdsing a petty tyranny by virtue of his office — such a free- 
dom firom party-spirit — such an acknowledged eminence amongst 
his people through the exhibition of Christian character^ and the 
possession therefore of moral influence, that few, if any, of our 
brethren have commended themselves as qualified, both mentally 
and morally, to stand forth apart from the European Missionary^ 
as the leaders of their people. — We would distinctly assign this 
as the chief reason for the omission that is lamemled. — It may 
have been that in some of us there have been too much timidity 
and too little confidence in the grace of God as it might be illus- 
trated in the experience of our brethren. We are not conscious, 
however, of a desire to retain our hold on these churches through 
our love of power, nor do wc wish to have dominion over their 
faith : — we have no desire lo assimilate our work in India to 
that of our brethren in the pastoral oflice at home : — ^and those 
of us most burdened with a pastoral relation, do not shrink from 
the greater physical labour or self-denial which might be requir- 
ed in making known the Gospel to those not yet within the church. 
When we can find men to take the oversight of those whom we 
have exhorted, comforted, and charged as a father doth his children 
— of whom we have been jealous with a godly jealousy, the readi- 
ness with which we left our earliest homes and friends in 
obedience to our convictions of duty, is an assurance, at least 
to ourselves, that wc shall have strength of faith aud love, to 
leave all our new connexions and associations which may have 
almost renewed to us in this foreign land the pleasures of home, 
and go whither divine direction may lead us. 

As a preliminary step to such a consummation, several of our 
brethren, as is well known, have long been in the habit of work- 
ing with native preachers, who have had, under the European 
brother’s general superintendence, the pastoral oversight of 
some church or station in the district of their labours. Several 
of these churches and co-pastors might be recommended, some 
of the brethren think, to make the attempt to stand alone. 
There has, for the reasons above stated,- been a hesitation in sur- 
rendering all right of interference in matters of church-disci- 
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pliiie and goveniment ; — we Iio|3e the hesitation will not long 
continue, convinced that the time will soon come in many 
places, and ultimately must in all, when, to use the language of 
the first Secretaiy of our Society, " the influence which a Mis- 
sionary shall have in a district must be persuasive not autkorita*‘ 
tivc, natural not official, and he must look for it only as the 
result of superior wisdom and experience/' 

In the central station, indeed, in which the European Missionary 
may have his residence and home, it will be desirable that he 
always have an official authority ; first of all, for the sake of those 
who may appear as new converts under his ministry. It would be 
unnatural to turn every inquirer, whom he has interested with re- 
ligious truth, into the hands of another ; — and it appears from 
apostolic precedent, that where the Evangelist or Missionary 
may be who has brought the Gospel to a place, there he should 
be found the most active teacher, and recognized as having chief 
authority. There was also another fact stated which may receive 
a special illustration in such places. The great field of the Mis- 
sionary's success, would generally seem to be the congregation 
wont to assemble at stated seasons with native Christians in the 
house of prayer, and naturally he would deprecate haste in 
surrendering a position of usefulness as teacher to such a con- 
gregation, if only a very inefficient substitute could be found. 

It is thought, that generally it will be the wiser plan that the 
pastor, as well as the deacons, though he may be thereby a some- 
what inferior man, should be chosen out of the people — and by 
the people themselves. Various reasons were assigned for the first 
of these opinions, arising from the remaining influence in many 
cases of ancient social distinctions in the minds of the converts, 
and the general attachment to localities which would prevent 
an individual from another place getting soon to feel at home. 
And with reference to the second opinion, the repugnance which 
we have to the imposition on a church of an European Mission- 
ary, is increased as we think of a native brother thrust upon a 
people. Naturally we may expect tliat the advice of a Mission- 
ary will be asked on such a matter ; and in the first surrender 
of his authority, the Missionary's approval of his successor may 
be thought requisite to the ratification of the Church's choice ; 



but wc arc very generally and strongly convinced that, after 
independbnce has been recognized, interference and meddling 
will impede, rather than advance, the growth of such Chris- 
tian community. The question relative to the support of these 
independent native pastors, is one which has presented a great 
difficulty in making a general trial of their capacity for inde- 
pendence. The extreme poverty and small numbers of many of 
our churches in Bengal, preclude the hope of their being soon 1*6- 
Icascd from the control of the Missionary or the Society. While, 
however, wc think that the full independence of action in a Church 
cannot be secured while its support is extraneous, the present 
poverty of a people should not be held a sufficient reason of 
itself to prevent the trial of an independent pastorate. It 
might be consistent with the great object of the Missionary 
Society to help, at least for a season, a poor people who were 
toilling to eaeert themselves for the support of him who laboured 
amongst them in the Lord. For doing much beyond this duty of 
supporting themselves, no native church is at present competent. 
The work of introducing the gospel into new districts, and of 
awakening the mass of the people throughout the country, must 
rest with the Missionaries, and with those who labour with 
them as preachers to the heathen. Between the duties of these 
assistants in Mission labour and those of the pastors of churches, 
and therefore between the acquirements needed by them re- 
spectively, there is a difference ; and without expressing any opi- 
nion as to their relative importance, we would recognize and 
maintain a distinction. The need of a greater number of effi- 
cient men of both classes we have all felt, and would beg of 
every one interested in our work, to unite in prayer to the Lord 
of the harvest, to send forth more labourers into this great field, 
which is truly white unto the harvest. 

With reference to immediate action on this important subject, 
a few words will suffice. Whether there are any churches in 
Bengal which might be at once left to stand alone, must be deter- 
mined finally by the brethren to whom such churches have been 
given in charge. Each pastor, in connexion with his people, 
can best determine how and when the experiment shall be made, 
or il’ it shall be made at all. The four churches at Johunagar, 
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Lakhyantipore^ Chhobikarpar^ and Satberiya, are thought the 
moat equal to such a movement^ and this Conference, direct- 
ing their brethren to look up to God for wisdom and strength, 
would encourage them to make the trial. 

John Traffobd. 

Geo. Pearce. 

John C. Page. 


[For the roBolutions of the Home Committee in this subject, see the 
Appendix.] * 



IV. 


SCHOOLS. 


That the preaching of the gospel is the great primary duty of 
a (Christian missionary, has been emphatically declared by this 
Conference. They have now to express their opitiions as to the 
value of schools as a means of evangelizing the heathen around 
them, and they feel that the subject is at once most important, 
and embarrassed by not a few difficulties. Not long ago the 
education of the young was extolled by many as the best, 
if not the only, way to overthrow heathen superstition, and 
establish the kingdom of Christ. Now, on the contrary, educa- 
tional labours are frequently decried, and it is asserted that the 
great commission of our Lord must be neglected or misunderstood 
by those who are chiefly engaged in them. There is danger 
therefore lest some should too eagerly contend for plans which 
formerly were regarded with general approbation, and lest others, 
unduly influenced by this reaction of opinion amongst mission- 
ary theorists, should reject means of usefulness upon which the 
blessing of God will ever abide. The brethren have not been 
forgetful of these dangers, but have earnestly endeavoured to dis- 
cuss the subject committed to them without partiality. Perhaps 
the relation they occupy in regard to the question of missionary 
education, is eminently favourable to the candid consideration of 
it by them. Very much that has been said by the opponents 
of missionary schools does not in any way reflect upon their pro- 
ceedings. Pew Baptist missionaries have ever been employed in 
giving a high English education to the children who have come 
under their care, and all their educational establishments have 
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been sustained by money collected expressly for the purpose upon 
the spot, or by the special contributions of individuals or churches 
in Europe ; so that, with very few exceptions, the funds of the 
Parent Society have never hitherto been burdened with the cost 
of their maintenance. 

Except in some special cases, the Conference do not think 
it right that a missionary should employ himself in impart- 
ing secular knowledge. Such instruction must indeed be given 
ill missionary schools, but it should be the work of persons 
employed for the purpose. Let it be the missionary \ great 
business to bring home the truths of God's word to the con- 
sciences and hearts of his youthful charge. And the brethren 
are fully satisfied that, when thus engaged, he will be obeying 
the Lord's last command as truly as when preaching to a congre- 
gation of adults gathered in the bazar, or pressing the claims of 
the gospel upon the heathen from house to house. Indeed this 
method of preaching has many peculiar advantages, since it is 
possible thus to make the gospel fully known, as it cannot be 
made known to the busy or idle hearers who make up a congre- 
gation on the road side ; and these young minds are generally 
unprejudiced, and more likely to receive good impressions than 
those who ** have known*thc depths of Satan," like the masses 
of the adult population. 

Of the results of missionary schools, and indeed of schools 
in general, the brethren, for the most part, think favourably. 
They certainly have not realized all that was expected from 
them ; but perhaps many of those expectations were unreason- 
able. A very considerable number of conversions has taken 
place, amongst those who have been educated in the mis- 
sionary institutions, and in the schools and colleges supported by 
Government. Amongst the converts thus brought to Christ 
are to be found men who have made large sacrifices for the gos- 
pel's sake, and whose Christian character is worthy of the highest 
esteem. Several such cases were mentioned by the brethren 
as having occurred in connexion with the Baptist Mission ; and 
for these the Conference would record their devout gratitude to 
God. In addition to these conversions the general elevation of 
character in those who have been taught in mission schools 
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was spoken of as a valuable result of educational labours, and 
even where the instructions given have resulted, not in a belief 
of the scriptures of truth, but in the rejection of all religions, it 
was felt that this lamentable unbelief is rather to be regarded as 
the natural reaction of minds just loosened from the fetters of 
idolatrous superstition, than as a proof that education has been 
unwisely bestowed. 

The Conference unanimously think, that the first educational 
duty of the mission is to provide instruction for the children of 
the converts God has given to it. For the most part, the native 
brethren arc wholly dependent upon the missionaries for the 
means of teaching their little ones, and if instruction be not 
given, the sad results of almost total ignorance will be perpe- 
tuated in the Christian community, to its deep disgrace. Schools 
established primarily for tljc benefit of Christian ofiildren will, 
however, generally be capable of receiving others, and the bre- 
thren recommend that in all such cases the blessings of scriptural 
knowledge be laid open as widely as possible. 

Some of the schools now in connexion with the mission arc 
far from being efficient ; indeed, with better and more numerous 
school-books, and abler teachers, nearly all might be greatly 
improved. Almost all the day-schools are intended to impart 
gratuitously the commonest elements of knowledge : — treading, 
wTiting, and a little arithmetic, in the vernacular language. 
Scarcely any books besides the Scriptures are read in them, and 
the minds of the scholars are furnished with little truth apart 
from that revealed in the Bible. The Conference would rejoice 
to see a wider range of subjects of instruction introduced ; and 
think that in some cases it may be found possible to improve 
the schools in this respect, and to render the instructions given 
more valuable in the eyes of the children and their parents, by 
requiring a tuition fee, however small, from each pupil in the 
more advanced classes. 

Amongst the few English schools in connexion with the 
mission, the Native Christian Institution at Intally requires 
special notice. When the late Mr. Ellis removed to lutally, in 
1838, he carried with him a class of about fifty Christian youths, 
who had been previously long under instruction at Chitpore. 
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Through the munificent donation of £1000, by a friend in Eng* 
land, the Calcutta brethren were enabled to erect the present 
school-house and the adjoining chapel, and in February, 1810, 
the school was opened, hot only for the Christian lads, but for 
Hindus and Musalmans, and was soon attended by upwards of 
two hundred boys. It was Mr. Ellis's object to impart a very 
superior English education, and during the short time he was 
able to continue in India he appears to have been eminently 
successful. Since his departure, in June 1811, the Institution 
has not enjoyed the undivided attention of a missionary, and for 
several years there has not been evqn a European master 
employed in it. At present no separate class of Christian lads 
exists in connexion with it ; but it is attended by nearly one 
hundred boys, who are taught by five Bengali masters.. The 
funds for its support have been, from the beginning, mainly 
collected by the Ladies' Auxiliary Missionary Society. The 
Conference would recommend that, if possible, the Parent So- 
ciety undertake the support of a competent Eurupean head mas- 
ter. They advise also that the plan of education be considerably 
modified, and that the pupils, in all but the highest classes, be 
taught through the medium of the Bengali language. Fees, 
too, should be paid by all the scholars. Such institutions have 
their peculiar advantages. They attract many children who 
cannot otherwise be brought under missionary influence, and 
thus that influence is extended to families which can be reached 
in no other way. 

In reference to boarding schools for boys, very considerable 
difforence of opinion exists. Some, who have had large ex- 
perience of them, think them of great value, and adduce many 
pleasing instances of the good which has resulted from them ; 
whilst others apprehend that difficulties must arise, except in cases 
which can rarely happen, where the resident missionary can take 
the immediate oversight and enforce necessary discipline. Even 
then vigplant precaution should be exercised, lest the lads become 
unfitted for their social position by the care and training bestowed 
upon them. 

The importance of Female education can hardly be overrated, 
although no part of Missionary work in India is beset with 
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greater difficulties. The present degradation of the whole Eastern 
world, and of the people of this land in particular, is, doubtless, 
in great measure, owing to the ancient and obstinate prejudices 
entertained with regard to the elevation of the female sex : 
and until such prejudices be undermined, the advance of the 
people in moral and social improvement must be looked upon 
as remote : for women must remain all but inaccessible to the 
influence of the Christian missionary and the instructions 
of the Christian teacher.* The members of this Conference 
revert with pleasure to what has been the result of some past 
eflbrts, and regard h^efully some present attempts to edu- 
cate the daughters and wives of Native Christians. They refer 
especially to the boarding school recently revived at Allipore, 
and to others of a like nature at Scrampore, Jessore, and Barisal, 
and feel peculiar pleasure in noticing the success that has attended 
the attempts of their brother Page to instruct in reading, upwards 
of one hundred of the w'omen connected with his churches and 
congregations. It is also a very pleasing fact, resulting from 
educational efforts in India, that many Hindus secretly desire the 
education of their wives and daughters, and are willing to reeeivc, 
and even to pay for, instructors visiting them in their houses, 
while in numerous other cases, instruction is imparted by them- 
selves. All such signs of improvement in popular feeling should be 
cordially welcomed and encouraged. The system once generally 
adopted of gathering girls of all classes in bazar scliools, and 
paying them for their attendance, has commoiily disappointed 
expectation, and is thought likely to result iji little that the friends 
of missions can contemplate with satisfaction. 

The Conference learn with pleasure, that there is reason to 
expect that the Committee of the Baptist Missionary Society 
will be willing to co-operate with their agents, in the great work 
of giving a Christian education to the children connected with 
the several Mission stations. !May the blessing of God rest on 

* Ono of the brethren mentioned, as n remarkable fact, that, in the 
district of Miduaporo, he had found villagoa where the value of female 
education was freely admitted, and the girls were invariably taught to read 
and write. 
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such eiTurts^ that the men and women of the Native Christian 
community may grow rapidly in intelligence^ and in ability to 
spread around them the knowledge of that great salvation they 
have themselves received. 

C. B. Lewis. 

John Tiiafeord. 

J. Thomas. 

W. Sampson. 

W. 11. Denham. 

[For the lleports of the Home Committee on the subject of this paper, see 

Appendix.] 



V. 


GRANTS-IN-AID. 


With reference to this subject, the brethren were unanimous 
in acknowledging with sincere gratitude tlic equity, wisdom and 
kindness, which led the Committee to recognise, in its Resolu- 
tion,* the individual liberty of conscientious action of all the 
Missionaries of the Society. It was also felt that the Com- 
mittee had a perfect right to repudiate all connection, on the 
part of the Society, with any school that might receive Govern- 
ment aid, and that the exercise of this right, in the present case, 
was the dictate of wisdom. A wish was, however, expressed by 
one or more, that the Committee might at the same time have 
pledged itself in a more tangible form to su])ply the Mission- 
aries with pecuniary means suflicient to preclude the temptation 
of accepting Govcnimcut money. 

The brethren were also unanimously of opinion that the 
Rulcst promulgated by the Govcnimcut of India with reference 
to its Grants-in-aid w'ere, some of them, of such a nature that 
it would be impossible, or at least very difficult, to comply with 
them, without surrendering that independence of action and of 
character, which it is the duty of every Missionary of our Society 
to maintain intact. Even those who looked most favourably 
upon the Government scheme, decidedly expressed their firm 
determination not to accept any Government aid, and not to co- 
operate in any Avay w'ith its scheme, so long as the third rule 
should remain unrcscindcd, which requires that '' any school to 
which aid may be given, shall be at all times open to inspection 
and examination, together with all its accounts, books and other 
records, by any officer appointed by the local Government for the 
purpose.” It was strongly felt, that the tacit recognition of 
* See Appendix. t See Appendix. 
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such a claim, even if it should always be waived in practice, 
would be utterly incompatible with the moral dignity of the 
missionary character. 

Although this view of the practical bearings of the question 
rendered the discussion of the general subject of Government 
Education of comparatively little importance, yet many remarks 
were made upon it. It Avas urged on the one hand, that whilst 
no Government system of education should ever be compulsory, 
— ^the right of educating their children being vested in the 
parents, — and Avhilst no such system should on any account 
include religious instruction, nevertheless Government, being 
bound to promote the physical and temporal welfare of its sub- 
jects, might legitimately regard the promotion of secular cduca- 
tio)i as an important means of fulfilling this duty. It Avas thought 
by several, that if such a theory was correot anyAvhore, it would 
be in India, Avhere the gross ignorance of the masses is one of 
the prominent causes of their temporal, social, and physical 
misery. It was also suggested by some, that if the truth of 
this view could be substantiated, the scheme promulgated by the 
Government of India perhaps approached nearer to a correct 
standard than any other Government scheme of education in the 
Avorld, Avith Avhich they Avcrc acquainted. 

On the other hand it was felt, probably by all the brethren, 
that even if such a theory should be correct, its practical work- 
ing Avould everywhere be almost impossible, because to AvhatcA^er 
religious creed or denomination inspectors might belong, they 
Avould be biassed by it in reporting upon the efficiency of secular 
education in schools connected Avith a creed, diflferent from, or 
hostile to, their own. This difficulty would be felt with peculiar 
force in India, Avherc it is to be expected, that the majority CA'en 
of the nominally Christian inspectors, whom Government is 
likely to employ, Avill be pereons indiflerent or hostile to vital 
godliness ; and where it is obvious that vernacular schools will, 
for the most part, and for a very long time to come, have to be 
visited and reported upon by heathen or Muhammadan inspec- 
tors, wdiose hostility to the gospel of Christ will not readily 
allow them to form an impartial opinion of the efficiency of 
Christian schools, even in their secular department. Similar 
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remarks will apply with equal, or perhaps even greater, force ta 
the class-books on secular topics, likely to be favoured or 
frowned upon by such inspectors. The thought, however, oc- 
curred to some, whether cases might not occur (in the vicinity 
of mission stations, or in villages where Native Christians reside) 
in which it might be desirable, for the very purpose of counter- 
acting the injurious effects of such an hostile biiis on the part of 
inspectors, that a missionary should secure some ofHcial influence 
upon the management of schools receiving Government aid. 

On the general question whether missionaries ought or ought 
not to accept of money offered by any Government for secuLar 
education, there was a diversity of opinions. But the general 
feeling was, that such money ought not to be accepted from the 
Government of India by Missionaries of our Society, for a 
variety of reasons, the force of which was not equally felt 
by all, some attaching greater weight to one consideration 
than to another, or to the aggregate of the whole than to 
anj'^ one in particular. Among these reasons were mentioned 
the following : — 

1. The importance of maintaining the integrity of the 
Missionary character. At present Missionaries are almost, if 
not quite, the only body of men in this country, who are known 
and acknowledged by the people to be disinterested in their 
motives. Any pecuniary connection with Government might 
compromise their character in this respect. 

2. The character of the Indian Government is such, in some 
respects, as to render it extremely undesirable that mission- 
aries should in any way become identified with it. The opium 
monopoly; the very defective administration of justice through- 
out Bengal ; the indifference to the welfare of the people shown 
by the extraordinary neglect of public works ; the rapacity and 
cruelty practised by the inferior (native) officers of Government ; 
the unsatisfactory state of the law regarding the tenure of land ; 
the wretched condition of the great mass of the agricultural po- 
pulation, the result of the apathy of Government; and the pre* 
vailing spirit of suspicion and dissatisfaction with regard to Go- 
vernment, which is the natural consequence of the present state of 
things : — these evils and a few others were enumerated, among 
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which the reluctance of Government to dissever its connection 
with the temple of J uggernath at Puri, and with other idolatrous 
shrines, deserves to be prominently pointed out. Although there 
are many pleasing features in the character of the present Indian 
Government, yet the reprehensible ones which have been men- 
tioned, may be said to be more palpable, and some of them more 
familiar to the popular mind. And it is very probable that the 
character of missionaries would greatly suffer in the estimation 
of the people, and their influence atid power for good be injuri- 
ously aftcctcd, if they should be regarded as being in any way 
identified with Government. 

3. The probability that the grants-iu-aid will be extremely 
insignificant in amount, for a long time to come. The sum total 
allowed for them will probably be very inadequate to the wants 
of the country, and a very large proportion of it is likely to be 
spent in the form of salaries given to the Director of Public 
Instruction, and to the staff of Inspectors appointed under him. 
It was thought by some to be not unlikely, that the whole 
scheme would be worked for the purpose of silencing political 
agitation in Dugland rather than of benefiting this country. 

4. The almost inevitable tendency of the system to absorb 
too much time and labour for the secular department, in other 
words to secularize school-instruction, with a view to meet the 
requirements, fair or unfair, of the Inspectors. Tliis was 
tliouglit to be very undesirable in missionary schools. 

The effects of the Government system of education hitherto 
pursued (which although nominally neutral with regard to reli- 
gion, has in reality been to a considerable degree hostile to 
Christianity), have not been such as to operate very injuriously 
upon Christian missions. Instances have certainly occurred, 
and that frequently, in which persons brought up in Government 
schools and colleges have publicly opposed the gospel and its 
messengers. But on the other hand, sound education, or rather 
true knowledge, in almost any form, must of necessity sap the 
foundations of Hinduism ; and the very circumstance that the 
gospel has been carefully excluded from Government schools, 
has, in many cases, awakened cariosity and a desire to taste the 
forbidden fruit, and has consequently led young men to seek 
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after and study the Bible. Hence the number of converts from 
Government schools and colleges bears a considerable proportion 
to the number of those gathered from missionary schools and 
institiiiionSj a proportion which is believed to be not less than 
that of one to four. 

The Government system likely to be adopted in future pro- 
mises to be more truly neutral than the past has been, and may 
therefore be viewed with even less anxiety, as being less calculated 
than the former one was, to afTect Christian missions in au in- 
jurious manner. The gospel of Christ has nothing to fear from 
the difluaion of the truthg of science. 

J. Wenger. 

A. Leslie. 

J. Trafford, 

G. Pearce . 



VI. 


SERAMPORE COLLEGE. 


In discussing the question of the^ Serampore College, the 
Conference agreed that the past history of the Institution could 
not well be adverted to as a guide for determining its future 
relations with the Missionaries and the Society. On the recom- 
mendation of IVIessrs. Russell and Leechmanin 1851, the Society 
contribute the sum of .£500 per annum for the support of 
a theological Professor and a vernacular theological class ; the 
funds obtained by the late Rev, W. Ward, have also contri- 
buted to the maintenance of classes in European and native 
habits for JMissionary service ; but beyond this, tlic Society has 
had no intimate connection with the College. The Conference 
learn however, that there are some items of expenditure which 
liavc hitherto been met by private liberality, but for which it 
will now be necessary that funds be provided from elsewhere. 
Under these circumstances, the College Council have felt them- 
selves constrained to adopt one of two courses. They must 
cither solicit a closer connection with the Society, or wholly 
secularize the Institution by making it over to the Govern- 
ment. The latter course appeared very undesirable, both on 
account of those peculiar advantages (such as the Charter and 
the Wai'd Fund and other endowments) with which the College 
is furnished, and the very efficient assistance it may be made 
to give to the mission and to our Indian Churches. To this, 
sho\ild be added the consideration, that if the College is given 
up, Serampore as a station in the occupancy of Missionaries of 
the Baptist denomination must probably come to an end — a 
prospect which we conceive is to be deprecated, as breaking up 
hallowed and time-honoured associations connected with the his- 
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tory of missions in this part of India. Viewing the matter in 
this aspect, the members of the Conference, generally, have 
avowed their conviction that the College should be more inti- 
mately associated than heretofore with their missionary efforts, 
and that it should form part of the organization of the mission, on 
such conditions for its support, independent of the general funds 
of the Society, as may be agreed upon between the Council of the 
College and the Committee. 

When once brought into full operation, there can be no doubt 
that the Institution M'ill afford superior secular advantages, com- 
bined with a Christian training, to all youths who seek a good 
education, and by this means work immediately upon the heathen 
who may connect themselves with it ; at the same time, its chief 
usefulness, as far as the supply of direct missionary agency is con- 
cerned, will naturally consist in the training of theological 
classes, designed to furnish* the mission field with well-instruct- 
ed and efficient preachers both native and European, The 
Conference feel that whilst on the one hand the native preachers 
now demanded by the masses of the country, require to be better 
qualified for the great work of evangelization than most of those 
that have hitherto been employed ; on the other, men arc needed 
who can endure hardships like good soldiers of Jesus Christ, and 
whose temporal wants, whenever any of them are appointed to 
the pastoral office, shall be such as shall bear a reasonable pro- 
portion to tlic resources of the native Churches. Tlie vernacular 
theological class lately formed is designed to furnish the mission 
with men of the above description, on whose zealous co-opera- 
tion, the Conference is convinced, much of the future success of 
the gospel must, humanly speaking, depend. 

It is the opinion of the brethren that the Bengali should be 
employed as the medium of instruction, though not to the ex- 
clusion of Hindustani and English, and with occasional instruc- 
tion in Sanscrit ; but it was resolved that all matters of detail 
connected with the conduct of the class, such as the education 
required, the course and term of study, rules for the admission 
of students, the pciiodical examinations, and the associating 
pi^actical training with the duties of the class, should be left to 
the tutors in union with a Committee of Missionary bretlu'cu 
appointed for the purpose. 
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It is the opinion of some of the members of the Conference 
that all young men seeking the advantages offered by the 
vernacular theological class^ should be distinctly told^ that though 
the Society consents to give them the education they want for 
the service of Christ, to which they have devoted themselves, it is 
by no means bound to find them support after their term of 
study has expired, and that the College simply furnishes them 
with the means of qualifying themselves for the great work, to 
which Cod in his providence may at some future period call 
them. On the other hand there are other brethren who feel 
that in the view of such an understanding, they would hesitate 
to recommend the class to any native* Christian young man ; 
because, to take such an individual from his plough, for example, 
and give him an education like that now contemplated, would 
unfit him for his former occupation, whilst it may at the same 
time happen, that that occupation is, even after the completion 
of the course of his studies, the only means left him for procur- 
ing a livelihood. 

The Conference consider it premature to offer any suggestions 
regarding the class for training native Christian schoolmasters, 
as the determination of the Society relative to the supply of 
means for the establishment of schools is not yet known. 

Robert Robinson. 

John Sale. 

Thomas Martin. 

Wm. H. Denham. 



VII. 


NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 


The Committee appointed to report the sense of the meetings 
on the 7tli topic, being the subject of Native Christians, desire 
to state, • 

1st. That it was agreed by the brethren present, that the 
social condition of our native Christians is generally superior to 
what it was, iu their heathen state. They are no more a priest- 
ridden people. The age at which the children mdrry has been 
extended. The expenses attending marriages, funerals, &c. arc 
nothing, compared with what they were previously to their 
embracing Christianity. They rest on the Sabbath ; their nights 
are given to repose, instead of being spent in revelry and licentious- 
ness at idolatrous festivals. They are generally free from debt ; 
and in various ways much more iiidepeudeiit and happy, in the 
worship and service of the living and true God, while the mem- 
bers of the churches are found calmly to confide, both in life and 
death, in the meritorious obedience and sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. While the adoption of European habits should 
not be fostered, yet the missionaries desire to see a gradual 
improvement in the domestic arrangements, houses, and dress of 
the native (Christian community. 

2nd. Their unhappy relation to the heathen proprietors of 
land was affirmed by some to be not wholly unlike that of slaves 
to their owners, of serfs to their superior lords. The degree of 
persecution, which many of them suffer, was represented by 
those who are best acquainted with the subject, as great iu the 
extreme. In many instances, they lose their all. A number of 
eases of oppression by the Zemindars was related by three of the 
brethren, not as the whole of what they knew, but merely as a 
few examples of numerous cases that had come to their know- 
ledge. Two causes of such formidable oppression were assigned : 
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one of which is, that native Christians refuse to pay more than the 
lawful rent of the lands which they cultivate ; other (illegal) 
demands, comprising nearly all the social, religious, and law 
expences of the Zemindar, being very properly demurred to. The 
other cause of persecution in some places is, that the native 
Christians disclose, instead of concealing, the crimes which their 
landlords connive at for the sake of gain. Native Christians can- 
not get their complaints through the courts of law, without the 
assistance of the Missionaries, and but for them, it is not impro- 
bable that Christianity would soon be extinguished from those 
districts where persecution is rife, and w^cre so many have em- 
braced it. By one brother, it was deemed expedient that a repre- 
sentation of their grievances should be made to Government ; 
and by another, that it should be made to the European com- 
munity. One method adopted to prevent the loss of property 
of those about to profess Christianity is, to take an inventory of 
their little estates, in the presence of the Chowkedar of the vil- 
lage, who thereby becomes a witness of what they then possessed. 

3rd. The late Marriage Act was found faulty, chiefly because 
the fees are too high and the working of the Act most trouble- 
some. It moreover, makes no provision for divorces, and oflcrs» no 
remedy but the inapplicable provisions of English law. On the 
other hand Hindus and Muhammadans, and some denomina- 
tions of native Christians, are by Government entirely exempt- 
ed from these burdens. It was mentioned too, that the highest 
legal authority in this country is of opinion, that the Act is not 
obligatory on any party whatever, while it was stated that some 
of our brethren had altogether dispensed with it. 

4th. With regard to polygamy, the general, though not 
unanimous, opinion was, that a Musalmfni, or more rarely a 
Hindu, having more wives than one, should not be required to 
put them away, on his professing Christianity, though such a 
person could not be eligible to any ottice in the Church. But 
such cases are extremely rare. 

6th. Caste, it was observed, is not retained, but is utterly 
forbidden in the Churches, though its influence is felt in a greater 
or less degree, in some of the social and domestic relationshipa 
pflife. 
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6th. It was mentioned that native Christians are recognised 
bj the laws of the land^ in the Marriage Act^ and also^ in the 
declaration by Government^ that none shall forfeit their ances- 
tral inheritance, on account of a change in their religious opi- 
nions. 

7th. It was readily allowed by all, that religion is the best 
means of elevating the Native Christian community. When a 
man believes in Christ, his faith, working by love, regenerates 
and sanctifies him. lie does his duty both to God and man. 
lie is upright and just in all his dealings with his fellow-man ; 
lie speaks the truth with his neighbour, and is faithful to his 
2 )romises. He is, moreover, chaste and temperate, industrious 
and economical, and is, in a vast variety of ways, improved, 
both ill character and conduct. He enjoys too, a large share of 
domestic and social comfort, while the consolations bf the gos- 
pel, including the hope of eternal life through the mediation of 
Jesus Christ, make him a comparatively happy, as well as holy 
man. 

8th. It was allowed, that temporal aid ought to be given to 
the indigent. “ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 
But we ouglit to exercise caution and discretion in extending a 
charitable hand to our native Christians, lest by so doing we 
sliould do them more harm than good. In general we ought 
rather to help them to help themselves, than by our gifts 
encourage indolence and recklessness of expeuditure ; nor ought 
we, by any means, through a mistaken charity, to release them 
from their obligations to the performance of relative and social 
duties. 

9th. Christian villages, formed specially of individuals and 
families collected from various places, were generally disapjirov- 
ed of ; chiefly from their isolating Christians from the heathen, 
and thereby precluding them from letting their light shine before 
men. It was observed, however, that the Orissa Missionaries 
approve of them, while some of their advantages, such as that 
of afliording an asylum from persecution, giving greater facilities 
for Christian communion, together with other means of mutual 
spiritual improvement, were pointed out. Whether from mis- 
management, or other causes, it is diflicult to say, but it has been 
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found, that they have not generally answered the expectations 
entortaiiied by those who have established them in llengal. 
Whether agricultural settlements may be regarded under the 
same view, the menil)ers of the Conference have had no experi- 
ence to enable them to decide. 

J. Williamson. 

F. Supper. 

John C. Page. 



VIIL 


SALARIES. 
Part I. 


The brethren are unaRimously of opinion that their salaries 
onght to be regulated by the principle, that they are not to 
receive an equivalent for services performed, but simply an 
amount sufficient for their maintenance in such circumstances 
as shall secure their efficiency as labourers in the Lord’s vine- 
yard. Such a maintenance, in this country and climate, requires 
a certain degree of physical comfort, as well as freedom from 
mental anxiety; and also freedom from the necessity of wasting 
precious time and strength in personal efforts to study penurious 
economy. 

In Bengal, a great source of expense consists in the absolute 
necessity of securing a dwelling at once dry and elevated : dry, 
because dampness is a prolific caiise of dangerous or protracted 
illness ; and elevated, because during the greater part of the 
year the lowest stratum of the atmosphere is fraught with a 
deleterious miasma, exhaled from the ground, and notoriously 
unhealthy, particularly at night. Low houses arc usually damp ; 
but even when this is not the case, they are well known to affect 
the health of Europeans in a very injurious manner. 

Another source of expense consists in the necessity of avoid- 
ing, as much as possible, exposure to the rays of a tropical sun 
and to rain, neither of which can be adequately warded off by 
an umbrella as in Europe. It would be highly imprudent, 
particularly in the hot and rainy seasons, for people of Euro- 
pean origin, to move about much in the open air, except in the 
morning and evening. A conveyance of some sort, therefore, 
becomes necessary to those who have to go out in the middle of 
the day, and particularly necessary in those places where the 
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distances are great. But the cost of purchasing a horse and 
conveyance is very heavy, and the expense of keeping them 
very considerable. Both are materially increased by the deceit- 
fulness of dealers, and by the frequency of accidents. 

A third source of expense, consists in the wages of servants. 
In this country there are different classes of servants, each class 
doing only that particular work which is assigned to it by the 
rules of caste, or of long-established custom. The following 
list will show the number and names of servants found necessary, 
with some variations, in almost every household, with the 
nature of their work, and the average mpnthly wages which they 
receive at Calcutta, where they can be more easily obtained 
than at most stations in the country. 

Male Servants^ 

Kbansama, .... Rs 7* makes the daily purchases of provisions, and waits 


at table. 

Cook, n, 

Bearer, „ 6, looks after the furniture, the lights, &c. 

Mchtcr, „ 4, has to sweep and to do other work not fit to be 

described. 

Bhecstie, „ 3, supplies the necessary w^ater. 

Coachman, „ 6, t In a family wdthoul young children one of these 

Syce (or groom,) „ 5, / may be partially dispensed with. 

]Vlali, „ 4, looks after the garden and the gate. 


Purzee or tailor, „ (i, has to make and mend elotlies. 
Fuukoh bearer,... „ 3 , pulls a large fan in the hot months. 


Female Servants. 

Ayah, Es. 7, attends upon the mistress and children. 

Mehtrani, 6, is an inferior chambermaid, whoso peculiar work 

no ayali will do. 


In a family without young children, and inhabiting premises 
of very small extent, two or three of these servants are not 
absolutely needed ; and on the other hand, in a large family, 
with larger premises, these are not found sufficient. The whole 
set of them, expensive as they are, prove far less efficient 
ministers to comfort than one good maid-of-all-work in England ; 
and owing to their deceitful, covetous and quarrelsome habits, 
they are sources of great and frequent annoyance. It would be 
an extremely difficult undertaking to break through the rules of 
caste which render so many of them necessary. The experi- 
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mcnt of teaching native Christians to snpply their place^ has 
repeatedly been tried, but with very indifferent success, for 
reasons which it is unnecessary to detail. It may, however, be 
mentioned in passing that Missionaries and their wives have 
more important work to do than to train domestic servants. 

A fourth source of expense consists in the heavy cost of 
medical aid and other assistance in times of sickness. For 
instance, the chjirge which a midwife makes for her services at 
the moment of child-birth, is 32 Its. ; and that which a good 
nurse makes for attending upon the mother, is 5 Its, a 
day, besides her food, [f) as is not unfrequently the case in 
this climate, a native wet-nurse is found neocssary, she must 
break through the rules of caste, and the usual compensation 
which is claimed for this temporary sacrifice, is 50 Rs. Her 
monthly wages are at least 7 Its. and the cost of feeding and 
clothing her, amounts at least to 4 Rs. more. Usually she is 
quite a raw novice, so that her presence is, for mouths, no relief 
whatever to the other servants, but rather an additional source 
of trouble and discomfort. 

Those ^lissionarics who are connected with a large body of 
nati\c Christians, find that connection to be a source of consi- 
derable expense. They have frequently to supply them with 
medicine, to render them charitable aid, and to help them out of 
troubles and perplexities of various descriptions, many of which 
are occasioned by the unsatisfactory state and administration of 
the laws, and by the social degradation of the common people, 
two evils, both of which sometimes press with peculiar severity 
upon native Christians as such. 

It will be evident that the aggregate of these and other similar 
sources of expense constitutes a very heavy addition to the cost 
of food, clothing, washing, lights, and other items of house- 
kee])ing, — an addition peculiar to India, which, however, must 
be submitted to, as a necessary evil, by foreigners residing here. 
It is in a great measure on account of this additional burden, 
arising from the artificial state of European society here, that 
according to the testimony of those who have made the experi- 
ment of living in both countries, a minister in England with an 
iucome of 4^120 can command more real and relative comfort 
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tljaii a Afissioriary iu Bengal with his present salary. Many ser* 
vices must be purchased here, which in a Christian country are 
spontaneously and easily rendered by Christian affection and 
sympathy. 

With these facts iu view, the brethren have endeavoured to 
give an impartial consideration to a scale of allowances laid 
before them by Mr. Underhill, which it is proposed by the 
Treasurer and Secretaries to lay before the Committee. 

According to that scale an unmarried Missionary w'ould 
receive 150 lls. per mensem ; and a married Missionary 200 Rs., 
with an allowance of 10 lls. for each /jhild up to the age of 
fifteen, but with the understanding that this allowance for 
children is not to exceed an aggregate of 50 Tls., even if there 
are more children than five. 

The salary of 150 Rs., here allotted to an unmarried Mis- 
sionary, w'ouhl be liberal, and is j)robal)ly intended as an 
eneoiirugcment to future ^Missionaries to come out, or to join 
the mission, unmarried. On this subject the brethren w'ould 
only make the remark, that if the celibacy of ministers, as a 
rule, is undesirable anywhere, it is so in this country, pjirtiqu- 
larly in the case of those Missionaries who have to do with 
native Christians. ^ 

Tlic allow ance of 200 Rs. for a married Missionary withoujt 
children, the brethren regard as sullieicnt, except in caffiijf of 
extraordinary aflhctions or losses, for which it leaves a'\ycry 
small margin. 

But the brethren rcs])eetfully submit to the consideration of 
the Committee, that the sdlowance of 10 Rs. for each child is not 
even sutticient to defray the average expense — actual expense — 
of feeding and clothing (not to speak of educating) a child in 
this country ; ami that the period during which the allowance 
is granted, should be extended, as heretofore, at least to the 
close of the ].(Uli year for boys, and to tlie time of marriage for 
girls, in differ to meet tlie peculiar rct|nireincnts and disad- 
vantages of this country. They respectfully submit that the 
amount of the allowance should, in accordatice with former 
rules, and with the practice now partially prevailing, be raised 
to 16 Rs., at least after the child has completed the tenth year. 
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They suppose that tlie state of public feeling in England renders 
it desirable to fix a maximum for the aggregate allowance to a 
Missionary’s children : otherwise they can see no valid reason 
"whatsoever for placing a IMissionary who happens to have a 
large family, on such a disadvantageous footing as compared with 
his brethren, — a footing Avhicli, it is feared, must almost of 
necessity involve him in very serious difliculties. 

The brethren entertain the confident hope that the allowance 
for children Avill continue to be paid in case of the fatlicr’s 
death, and whether they remain in this country, or proceed to 
England ; for it must b(j obvious that an event so afflictive would 
render the allowance doubly necessary. 

The brethren do not wish to refer at any length to the subject 
of the education of their own children. They would only 
remark that it has often filled their minds with the tkiost intense 
anxiety. Some of them liJivc been able to find or to make time 
for instructing their children themselves. Others, not so 
favourably circumstanced, because overwhelmed with mission 
work, have experienced the excruciating anguish of seeing their 
children growing up in ignorance, and exposed to the pernicious 
infiiiences of heathenism and Muhamniadanisiri. Even those 
stationed at Calcutta find it almost or quite impossible to pay 
for their schooling as day-scholars at the educational institutions 
which now exist in this city; and few, very few arc able to bear 
the heavy cost of sending them to England, and maintaining them 
there, even if they should be willing to run the great risks in- 
volved in such a course. 

The brethren beg respectfully to assure the Committee that 
they arc willing to spend and to be spent for Christ’s sake, and 
that they arc fully alive to the duty of contributing to the 
wider diffusion of the gospel, by declining to take more of the 
Society’s money than is requisite, in accordance witli the princi- 
ple enunciated at the coinniciicemeiit of this Report. Rut they 
feel the importance, for the sake of the gospel, of keeping out 
of debt as far as possible, and they arc under an impression, 
whether right or wrong, that the nature and extent of their real 
wants arc not understood in England. 

The schedule laid before them by Mr. Underhill, mentions 
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40 or 60 Rs., according to circumstances, as the amount to be 
allowed for house-rent. These sums will probably be found suf- 
ficient in some places, but certainly not in all. At Calcutta, 
for instance, it is impossible at the present time to obtain a 
house, suitable for a Missionary with a family, at a monthly 
rent of 60 Rs. And at some stations in the country rents are 
even higher, perhaps much higher, than at Calcutta. The bre- 
thren therefore suggest that the question of house-rent should in 
every case be made a suljject of special consideration. It is more 
easy in the matter of house-rent than in any other, to be penny- 
wise and pound-foolish. ^ 

The brethren regret that in the schedule laid before them, no 
allusion is made to the subject of an allowance for assisting a 
Missionary on his arrival in the country, to meet the cost of 
})urchasing furniture and other articles necessary in commencing 
house-keeping. 

On the other hand, they are gratified to learn that the Com- 
mittee intend hereafter to permit travelling expenses on behalf 
of the mission to be charged to the account of the Society, and 
to encourage ^Missionaries to subinit special eases of pecuniary 
difficulties for their attentive consideration. 

The brethren trust that when decided failure of health should 
render it either absolutely necessary or higlily desirable for a 
Missionary, or his wife, or his children, to proceed to a colder 
climate, the Committee will exercise towards such an affiicted 
brotlier that liberality which becomes Christian men. They 
hope that in cases of great urgency the opinion of the two or 
three brethren, who from their position are best able to arrive 
at a just conclusion, will continue to be recognized as a valid 
substitute for the decision of the Committee. Jieyond this they 
do not wish to make any slipulations, but to exercise confidence 
in the Ood and Father of our Ijord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and under him to trust to the Christian character of the Com- 
mittee. 

They, however, take the liberty to suggest whether cases may 
not occur, in which it might be desirable that a ^Missionary who 
has been labouring in India for twelve or more years, should 
visit England for a season, without being compelled to do so by 
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failure of health. They conceive that such visits might be use- 
ful to the mission in two ways ; firsts by invigorating the phy- 
sical and mental constitution of a Missionary, and thereby ena- 
bling him to prosecute his labours afterwards with greater energy 
and during a longer period of time than would otherwise be the 
case ; — and secondly, by strengthening the bond of sympathy 
and fellowship which connects the mission with the churches of 
Oreat Britain. Good has resulted and is likely to result from 
the visits to India of deputations from England; and it is not 
improbable that much good might result from the visit to the 
churches of Great Britain of deputations from the Indian 
iiiisaiun. The visits of invalid Missionaries have lx3en found 
useful ; and it may be presumed that under proper circumstances 
the visits of Missionaries in the enjoyment of tolerable health 
would be found even more useful, particularly as an**cncourage- 
inent to younger brethren to consecrate themselves to missionary 
labour. The brethren, however, do not intend to make atiy 
deiinitc proposal on this subject. They believe that there is not 
one among their number, who is not ready and willing to abide 
at his i)ost, until a clear call of duty release him, or until it shall 
j)leasc the Lord to promote him to labour in a higher sphere 
than cither England or India can present. 


Part II. 

With reference to the salaries and allowances of native 
preachers employed by the Mission, the brethren arc of opinion 
that the same principle should be adopted wliicjli they would 
apply to themselves, viz. that they should receive an amount 
sullicicnt for their maintenance in such circumstances as shall 
seeuie their ellicicncy as labourera in the Lord^s vineyard. 

In order to obviate a mistake which appears to prevail exten- 
sively in England, the brethren would state at the outset, that 
by the term natives they do not mean persons of European or 
mixed desccut born in India, but persons of bond Jide indigenous 
descent, whose forefathers on both sides w ere Hindu or Muham- 
madan iuliabitauts of this (country. 
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The brethren arc of opinion that to such bond fide natives 
money is woi’tli at least four times as much as it is in Eiiglandj 
in other words that to a native half a Rupee (which is intrinsi- 
cally equivalent to a shilling) is worth more than four shillings 
are in England. Rearing this in mind, there are two land- 
marks which determine the amount of salaries that shoidd he 
paid. One is the amount which, according to their own testimo- 
ny, they really need ; the other is the aniouiit which they would be 
likely to receive, if Christianity had become indigenous in this 
country. 

To begin with the latter. An income of 300 Ils. a 3Tar or 
25 Us. a month is w’orth as much to a native of Rcngal, as one of 
.iil20 to a minister in England ; in fact, it is worth considerably 
more. On that account, the brethren arc of opinion that if Chris- 
tianity was the pr<;vailing religion of the land, 25 Ils. a month 
would be considered a handsome allowance for a Christian minis- 
ter; and that, consequently, that amount ought to be the highest 
salary paid by the Society to a native* preacher, excc])t under 
very extraordinary circumstances. Some other Societies give 
much higher salaries ; but the brethren are convinced that, by 
doing so, they arc impeding tlie sjjontaiieous development of 
Christianity. Only two native preaclicrs comicctcd with lire 
Ra])tist Mission receive more, and in the case of those two it 
appears undesirable to alter an arraugcmciit which has existed 
for years. 

A salary ranging from 10 to 25 Ils. has for many years past 
been considered as sullicient for native preachers of the highest 
attainments and of the maturcst character in connection with 
onr ^lission. 

The great majority of onr native preachers arc villagers, who 
have received a very limited vernacular education, and who 
labour cither in their native villages, or in obscure localities very 
similar to them. !Most of these brethren arc consistent in their 
Cliristian character, devoted to their work, and useful iu their 
sphere. Hitherto the salaries of most of them have been under 
ten Rupees. TJie brethren propose that ten Rupees should be 
the maximum allowance for such. 

A third class consists of brethren who possess higher talents. 
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and a superior vernacular, perhaps partially English, education. 
The salaries of such have long ranged between 10 and 16 Rs. 

Some of the native preachers, who labour in their own native 
vilhagcs, possess houses and land of their own, and have on that 
account received less than would otherwise have been the case. 
It is felt that sueh an arrangement is not altogether objeetion- 
ablc, particularly when the preachers sustain the relation of 
assistant pastors to the churches in those villages. 

Upon the wliole, the brethren are of opinion that the native 
preachers belonging to the lowest class have in many cases been 
paid too little ; and that^it is desirable that with their increasing 
ellicicncy and usefulness their salaries should be increased, chiefly 
in proportion to the wants which the exercise of hospitality may 
cause them to foci. A gradual rise of salaries may also be useful 
to i)rcaolicrs of the two higher classes. 

The brctlircn arc also of opinion that an additional allowance 
of eight annas for every child should be granted to native 
preachers, for boys to the ago of 16, and for girls to the time of 
marriage. 

The (piescion of house-rent, or of an allowance for building 
houses, presents considerable diflicultics. Those native preachers 
who have houses and land of their own, perliaps need nothing 
beyond a little assistance towards keeping their houses in repair. 
11 ut those who arc in diflerent circumstances, require more. 
The plan of giving tlicm an amount equal to three month’s salary 
for building a house has been partially tried, but lias not been 
found very satisfactory. It certainly is open to the objection 
that it makes no provision for repairs. Probably this question 
had best be made a matter of special consideration in each case. 

When native preachers have to travel from home, the circum- 
stances ol'lhis country require that they should receive a moderate 
allowance for the extra expense to wdiieh they are subjected by 
the necessity of providing and jircparing their food. The bretbreu 
think that one anna a day should be tlie standard for this 
allowance; but when they travel by water, and are therefore 
able to take a supply with them, it may be even less. 

AVitli regard to a provision for the widows and orplians of 
native preachers, the brethren thought they sliould be encouraged 
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to subscribe to a Life Assurance Fund, recently set on foot by 
tlic Calcutta Missionary Conference ; but no definite conclusion 
was arrived at. ^ 

After very mature consideration of the question regarding 
the relation that should subsist between native preachers 
and the Society, the brethren adopted the view that native 
preachers should be under the direct control of the Missionary 
nith whom they labour. They should be appointed by him, 
with the approbation, if practicable, of one or more of his fellow 
^Missionaries. They should be paid by him. And it should 
be in his j)owcr to dismiss them without appeal, because in 
this country the person from whom an appeal is allowed, loses 
all authority, pai’ticularly in the eyes ' of natives. The denial 
of a right of appcril may appear harsh, and is no doubt attended 
with certain disadvantages ; but if an evil, it is beyond question 
a necessary evil. 

Those native preachers, however, who act as pastors of 
churches, form a somewhat c'^ceptioual class ; and it is hoped tliat 
as the churches become more independent, such pastors will 
become more fully identified with the churches over which they 
preside. And a few other native brethren constitute exceptional 
cases, which will have to be taken into special consideration. 

Whenever a native preacher is dismissed on the ground of 
immorality, it should be done in sucli a Avay as not to interfere 
with the action of the church to which he belongs, and which 
ought to subject him to discipline. But it is suggested that 
even in that case, unlituess for his work would constitute a valid 
reason for dismissing him. 

The comfort and usefulness of Missionaries is so closely con- 
nected with the co-operati<Ju of native preachers, that the bre- 
thren apprehend that very little danger exists of any native 
preacher being dealt w ith in an unjust or arbitrary manner. 

According to a resolution of the Committee, communicated 
to the brethren some years ago, the appointment of all native 
preachers is an arrangement renewable from yejir to year ; and 
the Society docs not regard itself as pledged to make any pro- 
vision for their widows and orphans. 



TX. 


WIDOWS AND- ORPHANS OP MISSIONARIES. 


Tlic brethren having learnt from Mr. Underhill that the 
Committee contemplate making some provision for the widows 
and orphans of deceased Missionaries^ by insuring the lives of 
their Missionaries for at least three hundred pounds sterling, 
whieh snni would be payable to the widow on the death of her 
husband, or might, at her option, be applied to the purehase of 
a Life Annuity, acknowledge with gratitude that suen a measuic 
would relieve them to some extent of the anxiety which many, 
if not all of them, have frequently felt on aecoiuit of those nearest 
to their hearts. They would exereise faith in the Father of 
mercies, and rely on his promises regarding the widow and the 
fatherless, particularly those connected with his own children 
and servants. At the same time, they trust that they may be 
allowed to give free expression to tlieir thoughts and feelings on 
this interesting topic. 

The salary which they receive, or are likely to receive hereafter, 
is calculated on the principle that they arc not to be paid an 
equivalent for their services, but only maintained in such cir- 
cumstances as shall secure their efficiency as labourers in the 
Lord's vineyard. They are therefore unable to make any pro- 
vision for the support of those, whom in case of death they may 
leave behind. Indeed, several of them have, without being 
guilty of extraviigance, been obliged, either in consequence of 
domestic trials, or of pressing wants felt by native Christians, to 
expend their own little patrimony, or the dowries of their wives. 

The eflccts of the climate and the social peculiarities of this 
country arc such, that a widoAV who has spent a number of years 
here, will, if she returns to England, be unable, on account of 
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enfeebled health and of iiecessari]}*^ altered liabits^ to enter the 
world afresh under anything like favourable or even fair circum- 
stances^ in a country where she will fijr a long time feel like a 
stranger, though it be her native land. This difficulty, which a 
M'idow would experience in England, would be even much greater 
in Ecngal, owing to the climate and to the artificial state of 
European Society. On these grounds it is submitted that a Life 
Insurance for £300 would be a very inadequate i)rovision. If 
the allowance to be granted for cliildren, be regarded as irre- 
spective of the father’s dcath,-so that it would continue to be paid 
to orphans, — and it is hoped that it wi|l be so regarded — then 
such an addition would, to some extent, be a relief, although 
those allowances arc not fully equal, in this country, to the cost 
of feeding and clothing children, not to speak of educating them. 

But the brethren feel that in forming an opinioti upon this 
question, they must take into consideration not only their own 
views and desires, but also the resources of the Society, and the 
state of public feeling in England which afiects tliose resources. 
The Committee are the best judges of these matters, and will, it 
is hoped, do the best in their power for those who, during their 
lifetime, arc willing to spend and to be spent for Christ's sake. 

And the brethren would again record their firm conviction 
that the promises which God has given to the widow and the 
fatherless, are true and deserving of all confidence ; and conse- 
cjUtMitly they would endeavour to exercise faith in the character 
and in the nord of iliui who has given those precious promises. 

• J. WlSNOliK. 

J. Thomas. 

T. M OK GAN. 

AVm. II. Djsniiam. 

M. Bion. 



X. 


MISSION IIOIJSKS AND (’IIAPDLS. 


As it regards tlie houses required for Missiouaries, it was the 
unanimous opinion of the brethren, that tliey should be such as 
are adapted to secure, as much as possible, tlie health of the 
Missionary from being allccted by the injurious influences of 
the climate. These, in the greater part of Bengal, are damp, heat 
and cold. As a [irotcciiou against tiie first, it was deemed 
essentially necessary, that a house should be upper- roomed ; and 
as a protection against the second and third, it was deem- 
ed equally necessary, that it should be a brick building, with 
glazed and shaded windows and entrances. The instances are 
so numerous of health being injured from occupying low and 
unprotected dwellings, that the loss in money and in labours 
would 1)0 far greater from Mis'^ionaries inhabiting such resi- 
deuces, than it would be fi'om their occnjiying dwellings of the 
other kind referred to. 

As it regards the expense of such houses, whether as built, 
purchased, or rented, nothing can be determined, — the j)nce, 
in various parts of the country, and in different localities even 
of the same city, varying so much as to be sometimes twofold 
greater in one place than in aiiotlier. It was, howi'vcr, staterl, 
that, as an average, suitable houses could not he rented for a 
less sum than from feJOO to .ilSO a year. And it was also 
stated, that, in tlic generality of cases, it would he better to liire 
houses than to purchase or buihl them, — it being sometimes 
difficult, from various causes, for a Missionary to build a house, 
and also sometimes difficult, in the event of his removal to an- 
other locality, to dispose of a house. It was, however, stated, 
as an exception, that, in the district of Beerbhooiii, and in similar 
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districts^ whore the climate is dry, bungalows or cottages 
might be built of clay or mud walls for the sum of jglOO, or a 
little more, and kept in repair for about .j^lO yearly : in which 
cases building is to be preferred to hiring, particularly where 
a lengthened residence is anticipated. 

There is, however, great danger from fire, especially in the 
vicinity of native dwellings, in the case of thatched bungalows. 

Whether a Missionary’s residence in a district should be- 
permanent or temporary, that is, whether a Missionary should 
have his residence always in one place, or whether, after a 
certain period, say five or six years, he should change his place 
of residence for another, say 20 or 30 miles distant, with the 
view of leavening, in the course of his lile, the whole of a given 
space with a knowledge of the gospel, — it was unanimously 
agreed, that his residence should always be in one ])lace of his 
district. The reasons given for this were : 1st. That a period 
of five or six years, was too short to enable the residents of any 
given place to ascertain the value of Christianity, by witnessing 
it in the life of the Missionary and his family ; and also that, 
by removing him after such a period, suflicicnt time would not 
be afforded for the reaping of the fruits of any course that he 
may have pursued. 2dly. That, since disease, in tliis country, 
came on so suddenly, and raged so violently, it was very desir- 
able, particularly in the case of a family, that the Missionary’s 
residence should be as near as possible to medical aid ; and that, 
as there was usually but one place in a district where this could 
be found, his residence should permanently be there. 3dly. 
That, also, for the benefit of his family, if not for the benefit of 
the Missionary himself, it was most important, that his residence 
should be where Muroi)eans arc to be found, otherwise both he 
and his family wouhl be exposed to all the debasing influence 
of heathenism, without anything external to counteract it, 
they seeing and hearing nothing out of doors but what was 
corrupting, — the very condition of the family of Lot in Sodom, 
— and this, particularly for his family, would most likely be very 
disastrous ; and as European society was commonly to be found 
only in one place in a district, there the Missionary’s residence 
ought permanently to be. And, 4thly. It was thought, that 
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if the Missionary were to erect, hi various places throughout 
his district, a small and temporary house of only a single room, 
or it may be two, — a thing which could lie done at a very 
little cost, — he might, by resorting as frequently as possible to 
tiicse places, as cifectuaily leaven his district with the gospel as 
he could by removing, from time to time, his family residence. 

In reference to chapels for native congregations, it was tliouglit, 
that where the congregations ai’e not large, houses built of stakes, 
mats and thatch for the moist parts of Bengal, and of clay or 
mud walls with thatched roofs for the dry parts, are all that are 
required ; but that where the congregations are large and per- 
manent, plain brick builJiiigs are to be preferred, — these, though 
costing in their erection much more than the former, yet, being 
more durable, would be found, after a series of years less expen- 
sive. It was also thought, that none of the former kind of 
cha])ols should exceed the sum of .iiilO, whilst chapels of the 
latter kind might be erected for sums varying from £50 to 
(ii^lOO. 1-litlicrto the expense of erecting chapels has fallen on 
tlic Mission, or more frequently on the Missionary himself^ — he, 
having from his own means, or from contributions raised from 
friends, done the work. It was, however, felt to be most desire- 
able, that the converts themselves should be urged to erect 
their own chapels, — a result which will, in time, no doubt, be 
secured ; but which, from the general poverty of the people, has 
hitherto becji all but impossible. 

A. Lksme. 

J. Williamson. 



XI. 


CALCUTTA AS A MISSION STATION. 


There are various considerations which in the estimation of 
the Conference invest Calcutta with peculiar importance as a 
Mission Station. Among these may be mentioned its immense 
population^ and the extensive range (iffercd for the inHuence of 
the Gospel. The word of life prcatdicd in the streets of (])alcutta 
is not confined to the limits of the city. There will gather 
round the Missionary, or Native Preachers, men from all parts 
of the country, and the Gospel will be proclaimed to the Hin- 
dustani and Sikh, as well as to the people of the town, and 
visitors from the neighbouring districts. So that whatever is done 
for Calcutta, is done, in a measure, for surrounding districts, 
and even distant provinces. It is also well known that frcrpiont 
unavoidable contact with people of all ranks and countries has, 
to a considerable extent, weakened the power of caste in (Cal- 
cutta, and destroyed many of those prejudices which continue 
unimpaired in the Mofussil. 

That Calcutta ought to constitute the great centre of Mis- 
sionary operations in licngal, as it is the centre of comnjcrce, is 
readily acknowledged by the Conference. Indeed very much work 
of an evangelistic kind has been carried on, and a considerable 
part of the population made acquainted with the truth; but the 
Conference feel that the happiest results might be expected to 
ensue from the substitution of organized and concentrative effort, 
for the individual and isolated attempts at present made among 
the inhabitants. Circumstances have operated to fill the hands 
of the Calcutta brethren so entirely with other very important 
duties, that they have been unable to give sufficient attention to 
the systematic proclamation of the Gospel; and the Conference 
strongly urge the necessity of appointing two or three more 
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Misisionaries to Calcutta, who may be wholly devoted to the im- 
mediate preaching of the word among the people. 

It may be necessary here to notice the determination of the 
Calcutta Police to prohihit street- preaching. Every thing like 
a crowd is liable to be dispersed, and a Missionary may be de- 
prived of his congregation in the midst of an address. Under 
these and other circumstances, it appears to the Conference 
requisite that the city should be supplied with chapels, erected 
in the most advantageous localities, where the Gospel may be 
preached without let or hindrance. These buildings should of 
course be as open as possible, so that the natives may be in- 
duced to enter them, instead of standing outside. It was 
suggested, that a missionary be appointed to la1)Our almost ex- 
clusively in these chapels, having native preachers under his 
direction. 

The Brethren were impressed with the necessity for adopting 
some means for providing the numerous boats that lie in the 
river, and those that visit Calcutta, with the Gospel. They 
therefore propose that one of the chapels referred to, be erected 
on some suitable spot near to the Calcutta Mint, where the 
thousands of people carrying on business in that direction, may 
be reached by the glad tidings of salvation. They are further 
urged to this proposal by the fact that, though a densely 2 )opu- 
lated part of the town, this field of labour is not occu^ned by 
any other Missionary body. It w'as further suggested that a 
niisaiouary might be advantageously located in tlie vicinity. 
Ill regard to the Jauu Bazar Chapel, it was proposed that Mr. 
DeMoute should, assisted by Mr. W. Thomas, devote as many 
hours every day as practicable, to sitting in the Chapel 
for the purpose of holding religious conversation with all who 
come within his reach, and preaching the Gosjicl as often as 
opportunity offers. llegret was expressed that the Native 
Church at Eal Bazar, once in itself a centre of Missionary opera- 
tion, does not exert that iufliicuce for good which it formerly 
possessed. 

It Avas thought by some niemlicrs of the Conference, that tlic 
north of Calcutta was the iirojier direction in which the Mis- 
sion should be extended. Against this, however, it was urged 
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that the only place where it was practicable to reside, would be 
Shobha Baxar, on the Cliitpore Road, a part of the town not 
important eiiougli to constitute an independent station. Bally a- 
ghat was also recommended to the notice of the Conference, as 
furnishing a most important and influential sphere of labour, it 
being the grand channel of communication between Calcutta and 
Kast Bengal, and, in the dry season, even the N. W. Provinces. 

In reference to the district of Intally, it is the opinion of the 
Conference that much of the breaking up of the fallow ground 
has already been eftccted. Many of the inhabitants of Intally 
appear to be well acquainted with religious truth : what is now 
required is a thoroughly organized and well sustained house-to- 
house visitation. ^J'his might be satisfactorily arranged by the 
JMissionary in conjunction with the Native Church there, which 
has already intimated its intention to take part in this work. 
By such a measure not only would the great work of Christ be 
conducted more elTicicntly j but a sympathy would be established 
between the Native Church and the Mission, which would clear 
the way for the exercise on the part of the Missionary of a moral 
influence, greatly conducive to the well-being of the Church. 
This observation will also apply to Colingah, and the relation in 
which the Native Church in that section stands to the Mis- 
sionary. 

Another, and a very promising centre of Missionary operation, 
is Alliporc. Associated with the direct Missionary work of that 
district, is the superintendence of the churches in the south 
villages. Whilst it is the conviction of the Conference that the 
agency employed is certainly not more than enough for the 
field to be cultivated, they hope that Alliporc now enjoys a fair 
prospect of being made acquainted, throughout its length and 
breadth, with the glorious (lospel of God. 

In conclusion, it was suggested by some of the Brethren, that 
the ability to speak in Urdu and Hindi, as well as Bengali, was 
essential to the complete eflicicncy of Missionaries and Native 
Preachers employed in Calcutta. 

R. Robinson. 

G. Pkakck. 

C. B, Lewis. 



XTT. 


STATIONS IN THE MOFUSSIL. 


To prevent misapprehension, it may be necessary to say at the 
outset, that this report is not intended to exhibit a full review of 
all our Mofiissil statioi^ ; but only to state with as much brevity 
as may be attainable, the peculiar requirements of those stations 
whose circumstances more or less urgently demand attention. 
It may then be remarked generally, that even in those stations 
where additional men are not required, more pecuniary assist- 
ance than has usually been afforded for the purposes 'of itinera- 
tion, erecting chapels or preaching houses, and vernacular 
education, is very much needed, especially by those brethren 
who cannot obtain such aid in their own vicinities. 

It is a matter of great thankfulness to the Conference to 
know, that the stations of Barisal and Jessore have lately been 
strengthened by the arrival of brethren Martin and Anderson ; 
and they joyfully concur in a proposition that brother Supper 
remove from Cutwa to Dacca, not merely Ijccause certain 
circumstances make it extremely desirable that he should 
reside where medical aid is easily obtainable, but because the 
large population of the town of Dacca, together with the out- 
stations of the Baptist Mission in that neighbourhood, seem ur- 
gently to require that another Missionary be sent there to aid 
brother Robinson,in order that brother Bion may more fully devote 
himself to the preaching of the Gospel in those parts of Eastern 
Bengal, where God has mercifully given him so much acceptance 
with the people, and where there is apparently so much reason to 
hope for the divine blessing on his laboui's. 

The Conference would have been glad if a similar addition 
could be made to the number of Missionaries at Chittagong ; 
but at present they fear it is impracticable properly to strengthen 
our Mission at that important station. 
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The stations at Cutwa and Dinagcpore^ owing partly perhaps 
to some unfavourable circumstances in their early history, have 
not afforded our brethren who have laboured there, or the Baptist 
lyiissionary Society, much satisfaction. Yet the Conference is 
gratified to find that they arc not to be abandoned, and they 
trust that the removal of brother Parry to Cutwa will, under the 
divine blessing, lead to large and happy results, in a station so well 
suited for itinerating labours ; — whilst the large population of 
the Dinagepore district, and the fact that there is a Christian 
Church at the station, and no Missionary of any other deno- 
mination near, seem to the Conference to be strong reasons 
for continuing and strengthening our Missions in that neigh- 
bourhood. The failing health of our honoured brother Smylie, 
secii's moreover to urge this matter on the attention of the 
Baptist Missionary Society. Kcspcctiug Bishtuporc, a place 
a))Out sixteen miles south of Calcutta, some difference of opinion 
exists, some think it undesirable to retain that place as a 
mission station, while others are very desirous that the house 
standing there be used as a residence for an agent of the Baptist 
Missionary Society. They urge that, whilst the neighbourhood 
is populous and provided with good roads, the house is near the 
stations of the Society south of Calcutta, and that a station there 
would afford many facilities for reaching and sujierintending 
those churches and coiigregaiions. — On the whole, perhaps it 
would be well to place an assistant Missionary there, with a view 
to his assisting in the mauagcnicnt of the Native Christians 
south of Calcutta, as well as preaching in the neighliourhood of 
Bishtuporc. The Conference is cheered by the thought that no 
station at present occupied by the Society's agents will be given 
up ; but that all will, to sonic extent, be strengthened ; whilst they 
are not without hope that new places will he taken possession of, 
in the name of the Lord Jesus. Several places have been men- 
tioned as eligible for the opening of now stations, and nothing 
but the want of men, and the means of supporting them, hinders 
us from occupying them at once as centres of evangelistic 
effort. Of the places which are thought most desirable, the 
principal are Pubna, Mymensiiigh, Fureedpore, Comillah, Ram- 
pore Bauleah, Bungpore, Baraset, aud the district of BuUooah 
or Noakoli, with the islands near it. 
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As there is, however, little hope at present of obtaining the 
requisite number of men for the occupatiou of all these places, 
the Conference felt obliged to confine their attention to those 
most attractive, and on the whole Pubna is thought the most 
desirable station to begin with; on account of its local advantages ; 
the laud being high and the station accessible from almost any 
direction at any season of the year ; thus offering facilities for 
Missionary effort in the direction of Dacca, Jessore, and Furced- 
pore, and to the northern districts of llengal ; and also because 
of the general readiness of the people to listen to the message 
of mercy. Medical assistance can also be readily procured there. 

At the same time flie account given of Mymensingh by 
brother Bion, leads the Conference to the conviction, that it is 
very desirable that this place also should, if possible, be speedily 
occupied by the Baptist jNliasiouary Society, especially as there 
is a strong disposition on the part of the residents there to aid 
in the establisliing of a mission. Some very encouraging state- 
ments were also made by brother Page regariling Fureedpore, a 
])lace generally considered very unfavourable to Christianity. 
How far we have the means for taking advantage of the opening 
at Mymensingh or similar openings elsewhere, the Conference 
arc not prepared to say; but they earnestly pray that on 
their brethren in England and in this country, the Head of the 
Church will pour out abundantly^ the Spirit of prayer and faith 
and love, so that none may be unwilling to come to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty. 

The Conference beg to suggest in conclusion, that perhaps 
some of the better educated and more efficient of the native 
brethren might, under favourable circumstances, be entrusted 
with the charge of an independent station. May God in his 
mercy hasten on the day, when multitudes of native preachers 
shall be found to perpetuate and extend the triumphs of the 
cross in Bengal. 

John Sale. 

B. Bion. 

Thomas Martin. 

F. Suffer. 



XIII. 


TRANSLATIONS AND DISTRIBUTION OF SCRIP- 
TURES AND BOOKS. 


In considering the subject of the Translatims of the Holy 
Scriptures y this Conference is constrained, at the very outset, to 
acknowledge with humble and devout thankfulness the peculiar 
lionour which God has bestowed upon 'the Baptist Missionary 
Society, in according to it the high and distinguished iiosition 
which it occupies in respect of every particular of this depart- 
ment of Missionary labour and toil. For more than half a 
century it has pleased God to confide to Baptist Missionaries, 
the solemn and immeasurably important trust of placing in the 
hands of unnumbered inhabitants of vast regions in India, his 
own blessed Book. And he has enabled them to be faithful to 
their trust, and successful in their great work. Times have 
changed, men have laboured, and they have rested from their 
labours,'' — ^yet has divine providence condescendingly and wou- 
drously so ordered all things, that the translation of the Bible 
has never been neglected, nevgr been interrupted, — but has been 
rather carried on and advanced with the increasing opportuni- 
ties and the necessities of the times. The prophet's mantle 
has fallen from the master to the disciple ; rich gifts and graces 
have been inherited ; and, in each instance, in a remarkable 
manner, the treasure of knowledge, and experience, has been 
proportionably bestowed, and gratefully used. And avc are 
assured that the goodness and mercy of God will not fail us in 
the future ; but that he is even now preparing for this, the most 
arduous and responsible of services, those among his servants 
whom he will highly honour by employing them therein. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that the translations of God's 
word which have issued from our press are, on the whole, — for 
exception might be taken to any thing short of perfection — the 
most faithful and idiomatic of any versions yet made. The 
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late editions, particularly of the Bengali Bible, commend them- 
selves to us for their nearer, if not nearest, approach to literality 
and exactness. And though thereby, a certain elegance of ex- 
pression is of necessity oft times saerificed, we glory in the fact 
that herein the truth of God is revered, rather than the fastidious 
intellectual taste of man flattered. We desire, as absolutely ne- 
cessary in a translation of the Scriptures, that the divine Author 
speak to man in his own words ; but we cannot be blind to the fact, 
that the merest literality of rendering may constitute the greatest 
unintelligibleness in use. And on this account wc cannot accord 
any superiority to those |ittempts at translation, which have been 
lately made, with a view to supersede the versions prepared by 
our brethren. Still, it is not impossible to improve upon even 
these versions by further simplifying the language, and excluding 
some diiflcult words. And we are quite certain, that such im- 
provement is daily and hourly studiously sought after and at- 
tended to. 

It is felt, also, that the means with which God has blessed us 
in order to carry on the publication of our translations should 
not be overlooked. All the apparatus required, to gratify the 
fondest wishes and hopes of a translator and distributer of the 
Scri])tures, is at our command. A distinct society is formed to 
assist us. A large and free press is close at hand, and incessant- 
ly employed. Experienced printer*, arc always engaged. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of volumes have been thus printed, bound, 
turned out, and abundantly supplied to us as Missionaries, when- 
ever we Avanted them. We have never had to search, or labour, 
or beg from others, for the most cflectivc weapons of our Avarfarc. 
Quietly, unobtrusively, yet ably, laboriously, and mqpssantly, 
the weapons have been prepared. Or, to change the figure, a 
large granary has been built and filled with seed brought there 
with vast labour, and treasured there with great care, and we, 
the sowers, arc allowed the liberty and privilege of taking as 
much of the seed as wc can carry away. There is no stinting 
us. ‘'Take it,” our translators and printers say, “Take as 
much as you want, — burden yourselves Avith it ; scatter it, bre- 
thren, all the vast region over, and the blessing of the Lord be 
'as the showers of rain on the nevvly sown fields !” Thanks, wc 
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reply, be to them who have thus helped us. Their toil and 
self-denial we cannot forget, and will not, on the present occa- 
sion, hesitate to acknowledge. And greater gratitude and glory 
be to God, who has made our brethren the stewards of riches 
more precious than gold, yea, than much hue gold. 

Secondary to the Scriptures, as worthy of distribution, the 
Conference acknowledges the usefulness of religious tracts. 
They do not at all think that every one of these is as good as it 
might be. Perhaps, both as to the manner of treating a subject, 
and the general style adopted, there is room for amending a 
great deal. And they would wish to sqe a greater simplicity of 
language — the language more of daily life — and greater aptness 
of expression pervade these publications. Nevertheless, it must 
be allowed, that some of them are exceedingly good, and well 
suited to the people for whom they were written. There is, 
however, every prospect of further improvement in this respect 
also ; and wc arc glad to know that the Tract Society will not 
be backward to encourage the preparation of newer and if possi- 
ble better tracts, should any one undertake such a task. To 
that Society wc feel much indebted, for the large supplies of 
tracts granted to us from time to time. Still, several consider- 
ations make us ^vish, that an additional effort be made by our 
denomination, to provide itself with such little books as may be 
needed to edify Baptist Christians, or to tell the Bengali world 
around us, clearly and distinctly what our peculiar sentiments 
are. A concise, and in its way, complete tract on the ordinance of 
Baptism is required, — ^not so much in order to advocate the 
mode or subjects, as solemnly and fully to enforce the import, of 
the sacred rite. 

It would appear desirable that the gratuitous distribution of 
books be somewhat discontinued, by no means, however, on all 
occasions, or in all places, — ^and that, where practicable, some 
small price be placed upon them. It is believed that a man \i'ill 
value that for which he pays something, more than that which 
is thrust into his hands for nothing. It is also thought fair 
that a people, wlio have been for so long a period, and so freely 
supplied with such books, should learn the duty of buying 
them in future. And it is possible that by steadily persevering ' 
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in this change of action^ the means for extending such operations 
might be considerably increased. 

Painful as the fact is^ it must still be owned that particu- 
larly in large towus^ our books have been sometimes badly 
used : in some cases torn up, in others spoiled of their co- 
vers, and sold for waste paper, or used by shopmen to wrap 
up their goods with. And we ai*e not sure that the extreme 
desire which Bengali crowds evince in various directions to have 
portions of the word of God, or other books, is as sincere or 
deserving of gratification as may be thought at first sight. At 
the same time, no small, respect has been shown to the Bible ; 
many volumes have been cheerfully received, long treasured up, 
well read, and, in a few instances, have eventually led to the 
conversion of the happy possessor. 

It was thought very important that a larger number of books 
should be prepared for use in our schools, and among t)ur native 
Christian communities, and that these works should be carefully 
adapted to the tastes and requirements of our people. The 
Upadesliak magazine has done good service ; it has been read 
pretty extensively, and is exercising a pleasing degree of influence 
ill some circles. In its pages, there have appeared several papers 
which were highly appreciated by our native brethren. But, what 
more we chiefly want is, hooks, small or large, that shall interest 
as well as instruct, and iileasc as well as enlighten, readers the 
most unskilled, and of the smallest capacities. It would be a 
great boon conferred on our Churches, if a short, yet carefully 
WTitten, Commentary on the New Testament in Bengali, could 
be given them : also a Concordance or Dictionary of the Bible. 
Still, between the alphabet and such works, there is, so to speak, 
abundance of room to be occupied by a series of attractive, 
lively, easy reading Christian publications. And it is therefore, 
with great pleasure that we learn the intention of our Secretary 
to propose to the Committee to help us, in some njeasure, to 
carry out this important addition to native Christian literature. 

John C. Pagjs. 

J. Williamson. 

J. Thomas. 

J. Wenger. 



XVT." 


THE RELATIONS OF THIS MISSION TO OTHER 
. MISSIONS. 


The consideration of this subject was forced upon the brethren, 
mainly in consequence of their having come into collision with 
the agents of the Propagation Society in the south of Calcutta, 
and at Howrah ; but in other places alsp their labours have been 
affected or interfered with by agents of the Church of England ; 
and the probability that such things might occur, sooner or 
later, elsewhere, and with reference to other Missionary bodies, 
rendered deliberation on the course to be pursued, desirable. 

It was felt, that as wc claim for ourselves the liberty of carrying 
the gospel to any and every place where the providence of God 
points the way, so >ve must allow the same liberty to others. 
It was thought that in almost all those cases, in which we should 
have to deal with truly pious men, needless and vexatious mu- 
tual interference might be avoided, by the exercise of forbearance 
and of frank explanation. But the tempers of different men, 
and especially their zealous attachment to denominational pecu- 
liarities and interests, may occasionally present difficulties almost 
insupcra1)lc. 

The brethren assert for themselves the right of encouraging 
and receiving into the church of Christ, any individuals who 
may give a conscientious preference to Baptist sentiments, over 
those which they have previously professed. They, however, 
give utterance to their strong conviction, based upon experience, 
that in this country such cases are extremely rare : a change of 
denomination being in most instances sought, not from con- 
scientious conviction, but from unworthy motives ; such as, a 
desire to obtain some pecuniary advantage, or to form a matri- 
monial connexion, or to avoid deserved censure or punishment. 

* For tho Resolutions of the Conference on Subjects 14 and 15, see 
Minutes pp. 21 and 22. 
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It was felt that in determining tlie mode of proceeding to be 
adopted in any given instance of collision witl^ other bodies, a 
great distinction should be made between those ministers of the 
gospel, concerning whom there is good reason to believe that 
they are truly pious men, and those men bearing the ministerial 
office, concerning whom there is no ground for adopting so 
favourable a view. It was felt that persons of the latter character 
should not be recognised as ministers of the gospel ; whilst the 
former ought to be treated as Christian brethren, with Christian 
esteem, confidence, and courtesy. 

There was some difference of opinion regarding the propriety 
of appealing to such ecclesiastical authorities as we deem uu- 
scriptural, with a view eitlier to obtain redress against injuries 
already received, or to ward off injuries likely to be received. 
Most of the brethren were of opinion that such assistance 
might be sought without any impropriety ; becauso it was ac- 
knowledged as legitimate by the opposite party, and because 
frequently no other mode of procedure would prove of any value. 
The nature of things, however, as well as the experience of the 
past, show that very much is not to be expected from it. On 
this account, exposure by means of the public press was pointed 
out as a remedy which, whilst it ought to be used sparingly, 
was nevertheless sometimes called for, and would be found much 
more effectual thuu any other. 

The forms in which our Mission has been interfered with and 
injuriously affected, arc various. In some cases, members of 
the churches or of the Christian communities connected with 
our mission, have been allured to other missions by the oder 
of employment as preachers, catechists and teachers, or in an 
humbler capacity. In some cases tlic persons thus attracted, 
liave by their bad character injured the reputation of our deno- 
mination. In more numerous cases they have, in course of 
time, been prevailed upon by various means, not always fair, to 
consent or submit to having their infant children sprinkled ; 
whereby the children, if not the parents also, have been lost to 
our denomination. 

A much more reprehensible mode of interference has consisted 
in the practice adopted by various parties, but particularly by 
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the missionaries of the Propagation Society in the district south 
of Calcutta, of^eceiving persons employed in our mission, or 
connected with our churches, or belonging to our native Chris- 
tian communities, when they had been dismissed from their 
situations, or suspended or excluded from the fellowship of the 
church, or otherwise censured, or when they had been refused 
improper pecuniary assistance, or had on other grounds become 
dissatisfied with the management of our mission. In many 
such cases deserters from our body have been appointed to situ- 
ations on the spot, and encouraged to form an Episcopalian con- 
gregation there, for which a place of worship was soon built. 

The brother now in charge of the southern district laid before 
the Conference a proposal which he had been encouraged to 
make by the local Secretary of the Propagation Society’s Mission; 
but which has not yet come, and possibly never may come, into 
operation. It gives a clear insight into the evil nature of this 
unholy inteiicrence, and embraces the following four points ; 

1. '' That wc mutually respect each other’s decisions in re- 
ference to individuals or parties belonging to our respective 
communions, who have been charged with immoral conduct; 
and that on such aggrieved pez^ons applying to the other mis- 
sion, we give them no encouragement, either by employing them, 
or admitting them to our flocks. 

2. '' TJiat in cases of persons, not under church censure 
for immoral conduct, who may choose to attend at our respective 
places of worship, they be not admitted to participation in any 
pecuniary advantage (such as gifts from the Poor’s Fund, or 
loans of money from a loan Society, or of grain from the 
granaries established here and there) which members of our con« 
gregations in full standing may enjoy, for the full space of two 
years. 

3. '' Tliat wc build no chapels for Lord’s-day services in 
villages in which the other mission has jireviously a chapel, nor 
within the distance of two miles from the other building. 

4. ** That in case of our receiving, from either mission, after 
due proof of Christian sincerity, any person (not a school-master) 
who has been employed as a Teacher or Preacher, and deem it 
desirable to employ iiiin in the Lord’s work, wo agree uot to 
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station him in the neighbourhood of his former labours^ nor 
within the distance of a dozen miles.” 

It was felt by all the brethren that the provisions contained 
in this proposal would, if honestly carried out on both sides, be 
productive of good : but no decided opinion was expressed re- 
garding the propriety or impropriety of entering into an agrec- 

mOTif rtf’ fViie iiofiifio 

J. Wenger. 

G. Pearce. 

J. Thavvoro. 



A LETTER 


To the Misaionaries of the Baptist Missionary Society in Bengal. 
Dear Brethren^ 

1 

Our long anticipated Conference has at length taken 
place. Through the mercy of God, we were permitted to meet 
together, and to give a considerable portion of time to discus- 
sion and deliberation, on the many important matters which 
concern your labours in the Kingdom of our Lord. It is a mat- 
ter for gratitude that unbroken harmony prevailed throughout, 
while but few differences of moment on any important subject 
appeared. Two or three brethren were delayed by the state of 
the country, or by stress of weather, from being with us at 
the earlier sittings ; but at length all our Missionary brethren in 
Bengal were present. Alas I that since our assembly broke up, 
one brother has ceased to be numbered with the living. Nearly 
thirty years did our brother Smylie toil in the vineyard of the 
Lord, before he was called to enter into rest — ^years of diligent 
action, and zealous labour. As you know, he was present with 
us for a few days, though rather unwell, when the increase of 
sickness led him to try the more open locality and freer air of 
Serampore. He was most kindly received and hospitably 
entertained by Mr. Trafford. His complicated disorder put on 
varying aspects, but finally baffled medical skill, and after a fort- 
night’s illness he breathed his last. He died as he had lived, a 
simple-hearted but holy follower of the Lamb. May it be our’s 
to learn that in the very midst of our active labours, death is 
at hand ; that our plans may in a moment be interrupted by 
the summons from on high ; that it becomes us to be ever 
watchful, fulfilling our Lord’s commands, and prepared for his 
return. 
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In the discussions which took place^ it was understood that 
while 1 would take part in them, the Reports and the Resolu- 
tions that might be adopted, should embody the views of the 
Missionary brethren only ; and that by letter, I should subse- 
quently express my concurrence or otherwise therein. By your 
kindness I was requested to introduce the various topics set down 
for discussion, and an opportunity was also afforded me to re- 
mark on the views and opinions which were elicited. Most cor- 
dially and affectionately do I thank you, for the attention shown 
to the statements it was my duty and privilege to make, and for 
the reception given to those communications which 1 was charg- 
ed by the Committee to lay before you. The meetings were truly 
a “ season of refreshing.*^ The high Christian enjoyment expe- 
rienced in them, will remain a fragrant recollection while 
memory has power of reminiscence, and life endures. 

1. It will be gratifying to the Committee, to rcdcive your 
frank and exidicit statement of the object you aim at in your 
Missionary labours and life. No one can be blind to the innu- 
merable benefits which follow in the train of Christas Gospel. 
Civilization, liberty, the improvement of manners, art, science, 
and legislation, attend on His beneficent reign in the hearts of 
men ; but though these blessings wait upon your steps, it is not 
for the sake of them you primarily labour. The conversion of 
men to God, the restoration of the divine image in the soul, the 
formation of an everlasting friendship between fallen, rebellious 
man, and the Most High, his Maker, these arc the simple and the 
supreme objects at which you aim — and when attained, become a 
leaven working in the bosom of society, to the production of those 
happy results which elevate a people, and ameliorate the condi- 
tion of humanity. While then you welcome every good thing 
that may come of your devoted labour, and rejoice in the diffu- 
sion of knowledge and truth around you on every subject, yet 
have you determined to know nothing among the heathen but 
"Christ and Him crucified,” in all His relations as the Saviour 
of men from the wrath to come and from " this present evil 
world.** Only as sinners forsake their vanities, their enmity, 
their sinful and degrading attachment to the world and its vices, 
do you cotisider yourselves to have succeeded in your aim, and 
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to have accomplished the great work to whieh you have been 
called by the grace of God^ and the voice of His people. Your 
duty is indeed to disseminate the word of life^ whether men will 
receive or reject it. Yet is it your hearts' desire, and unceasing 
prayer, that all to whom it may come, may be saved. 

Sliould God bless your labours, as in very many cases he has 
already done, then is it both wise and accordant with His will, 
that the converts be gathered into churches. The perpetuity 
of the light of truth in a land is thus secured, the neophyte 
finds sympathy and aid in the bosom of a community where 
the same hopes and fears exist, mutual. strength is imparted for 
resistance to the powers of evil, and the ordinances of the sanc- 
tuary established, for the edification of the Lord's people, and 
the promotion of Christ's kingdom amongst the unconverted. 
I am persuaded that much ground has been lost, by Missionaries 
not having carefully sought to gather the fruit of the seed they 
have sown. I rejoice that you are anxious to bind together the 
sheaves of the Lord's vineyard, and to give a permanent and 
visible shape to the results of your missionary exertions. La- 
bouring in a spirit of lowly prayerful dependence on the Spirit 
of holiness and truth, you cannot but enjoy, sooner or later, 
the blessing of God on your faithful and arduous ministrations ; 
difficulties will give way before the ardour of your love to Christ, 
and your pity for the perishing souls of men. 

2. You are fully aware of the earnest desire of the Com- 
mittee, that the missionaries of the Society should give them- 
selves to the preaching of the word, in the vernacular language 
of the people to whom they are sent. This follows from the 
nature of the work — the conversion of the soul to God — and 
from its being the special appointment of the Master whom 
you serve. By preaching. I do not understand merely the set 
discourse in the pulpit, in the chapel, or by the way side, or 
the impartation of divine truth to one class only of the people. 
1 understand it to mean, as is stated in your report, the oral 
communication of the knowledge of salvation, and the truths 
allied therewith, to every sort and condition of men, to the 
young and to the old, to the high and to the low, to the rich 
and to the poor, as opportunity may be sought or found. Oral 



commuuication — not indeed to the exclusion of instruction by* 
books and tracts ; but because of those human sympathies and 
emotions which always accompany direct and personal addresses ; 
because the human voice^ in its tones of pathos and passion^ has 
a power to convince and to persuade^ to stir up the deepest 
emotions of the heart, possessed by no other instrumentality. It 
is the means which Christ, our Example, employed in his minis- 
try on earth. The Apostles so understood llis command ; they 
went everywhere proclaiming by word of mouth, the glad tidings 
of the Kingdom of God. And it has proved itself in every sub- 
sequent age, the most powerful of instruments, in rousing the 
attention of men to the great theme of redeeming love, and in 
producing revivals of godliness where sloth, or apathy, or error, 
had bennmbcd the energies of the Church of God/ 

It will rejoice the Committee to find that you have not been 
led aside from this duty, by any representation of the necessity 
of a preparatory work of instruction, or by the assumed and 
asserted impossibility of reaching the hearts of adults hardened 
by idolatry, or by the temptation to avoid the inconveniences 
and exposure which an itinerant life involves. You rightly 
speak of other agencies as ^'very valuable auxiliaries,” but give 
the primary place to the ordinance of preaching, regarding it as 
pre-eminently displaying divine wisdom in its appointment, and 
possessing '' wonderful adaptation to the moral nature of man.” 

It would seem, however, as if a statement made in your lie- 
port on the results of preaching, clashes somcuhat with these 
views of its divine origin and efficiency. You say, " that very 
few manifest cases of decided individual conversion, had been 
known to result directly from preaching to the heathen.” In- 
deed it has been broadly affirmed by some of the most active 
preaching missionaries in Bengal, that they had never known a 
conversion take place from their preaching in the bazars, mai-ket- 
places, and festive assemblages of the people. The instances 
cited in reply are indeed few, very few, and such as to estab- 
lish the fact rather than to overthrow it. I cannot, however, 
but think that the disappointment felt and expressed at this re- 
sult, arises from a mistaken view of what preaching can effect ; 
especially when the preacher addresses, as in the cases relerred to. 
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a crowd of persons utterly ignorant of the name, character and 
commands of the true and living God^ of His claims on their af- 
fections, and of their obligation to serve and obey him, with their 
moral sense almost if not quite obliterated by vice, superstition, 
and mistaken devotion, and having their minds darkened through 
the long absence, or the utter disregard from infancy, of that 
light which ** lighteth every man that cometh into the world/' 
Some elementary knowledge of the moral attributes of God, and 
of man's duty towards Him, seems essential, either to the con- 
viction of sin, or to the conversion of the heart. For the 
first time probably, every individual of that steaming and eager 
crowd, hears truths of strange significance for his present and 
future welfare. Tlie entrance of God's word giveth light ; in 
such circumstances but little light at first, and in the face of 
great obstructions to its admission into the mind and heart. 
Hence there results what all experience affirms to be the more 
usual course. The hearer is interested. His curiosity, and 
perhaps some little moral feeling, are excited. He seeks fur- 
ther information, lie hears again, or seeks out some native 
Christian, or visits the house of the missionary, to obtain satis- 
faction to dawning hopes and fears. By degrees he discerns 
the blessedness of the great salvation, and by divine grace gathers 
strength and resolution to break the chain of caste, to face the 
reproaches and the abandonment sure to be encountered. He 
joins the Christian community, and then, in the bosom of the 
household of faith, his mind is wholly illuminated, the shadows 
of death flee away, and the ministrations of the sanctuary com- 
plete, through the mighty power of the Spirit of God, the work 
begun in the bazar, or by the wayside. This is the experience 
of multitudes now in the fellowship of our Churches, and is, to 
my mind, an emphatic seal on the value of the ordinance of 
preaching. Such, in a dark heathen laud, where error, irreligiou 
and idolatry, have reigned rampant for ages, is the manner in 
which we might expect the truth to spread. Certain it is, that to 
no other instrumentality can we attribute the conversion of the 
multitudes who believe, and the diffusion so widely, in many 
parts of the country, of an intelligent appreciation of the Gospel. 

On the mode and topics of x>reaching, 1 can add nothing to 
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the remarks wkicli fell from the brethren in the Conference 5 
except to say, that an impression, derived from observation, 
exists upon my mind, that the necessity of repentance is scarce- 
ly insisted upon with the frequency that seems to be desirable. 
I would have the criminality of idol-worship, of its vicious 
indulgences and practices, and the claims of God upon every 
one’s obedience, to be more strongly and frequently urged, that 
a consciousness of sin and guilt bcitig produced, there may be a 
more ardent attention awakened to the preciousness and love of 
the Saviour. 

My journeys through pengal have convinced me, that stated 
congregations of heathen cannot, at present, be gathered, except 
in a few rare, and exceptional cases. There exists therefore no 
alternative but for the missionary to seek them out in the 
street, and highways, or to go fi*om house to house, to convey, 
to the perishing and thronging multitudes of this c\ensely popu- 
lated land, the bread of life. The character of the climate 
and the natural features of the country, render constant iti- 
neracy impracticable, and at all times expensive. It will give 
me pleasure to urge on the Committee a liberal expenditure 
for this indispeusalde work, without which the presence of 
a missionary in a district is shorn of one half its value. I 
was glad to find that while the brethren deemed a fixed place 
of residence on various grounds necessary, yet that it was 
strongly felt to be desirable, on missionary journeys, to abide at 
places longer than has hitherto been the practice, especially 
where the missionary has received a kindly welcome, or met 
with interesting inquirers. A short and passing visit, can scarce- 
ly be expected to have the permanent results which a stay of 
longer or shorter duration would probably give. Impressions 
require to be deepened, eonvictions fanned into a fiame, weak 
resolutions strengthened, while a broader and more comprehen- 
sive view of divine truth and of the plan of salvation, need to be 
conveyed than is possible in one or two addresses, or even in 
one or two days’ continuance in a particular spot. And the more 
necessary is this prolonged stay, when it is probable that years 
may pass, before another messenger of peace may again traverse 
the regions over which you journey. 
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Admitting the perplexity which must sometimes be felt, as to 
the advice and assistance to be given to a sincere inquirer, 1 
think it sliould be established as a general rule, that in no case 
but one of absolute necessity, ought the individual to be per- 
manently removed from the place where God has called him. 
Even where severe persecution aw'aits his confession of Christ, 
he should be withdrawn only in the last resort, or when it 
becomes quite clear that it is impossible he can find a livelihood 
in his natural home. To remove a convert, even when the pro- 
babilities of martyrdom are not few, is to abstract a light 
from a dark place, from a ]>lace where God has set it, (for his 
conversion is not man^s work but God^s,) and to destroy a 
powerful testimony for the truth of God. Every effort ought 
therefore to be made to keep the light on its candlestick. Pro- 
tection, assistance, and counsel should be afforded to the utmost 
practicable extent j but let the convert remain a standing wit- 
ness of the power of divine grace, as a nucleus around wliich may 
aggregate other souls who may be drawn to God by the might 
of His Holy Spirit. 

When more incpiirers than one present themselves, efforts 
shoidd be made to introduce them to each other, and to per- 
suade them to meet for the purpose of investigating in com- 
pany the truth they show tlicraselves inclined to receive, and 
for the perusal together of the Scriptures and books, which 
the missionary will be careful to leave wdth them. The mission- 
ary will doubtless take au early opportunity of re-visitiiig pro- 
mising localities, to foster the feeble plant. Either in person, 
or by the assistance of his native preachers, be will endeavour 
to sustain the good work which divine grace may have begun. 

Generally speaking, the labours of the Missionary on the 
Sabbath should be devoted to the Native Christian congregation. 
If circumstances allow his attendance once during the day on an 
Englisli service, I see no objection to its being embraced. It 
will have, I conceive, a healthful influence on his own spiritual 
life, and by its associations tend largely to fan the ardour of 
his piety, aud to quicken the pulse of his devotion to the great 
cause in which he is embarked. Where circumstances call 
for it, a missionary should not neglect the spiritual welfare of 
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his own countrymen ; but he certainly ought not to sink his 
character of a missionary to the heathen^ in that of a pastor or 
preacher to an English congregation, without the sanction of 
the Committee, unless Providence lead to his choice and 
entire support by such a congregation. The question is not, 
however, of any very practical moment in Bengal. Except in 
Calcutta and Dacca, uo English congregations of importance call 
for attention. 

3. You will have gathered from my instructions, and from 
the llesolutions of the Committee, laid before you at the Con- 
ference, and printed witji the llcports, that the Committee view 
with great interest, and as a matter of much importance, the 
question of a native pastorate for the native churches. It is 
thought that tlie time is come, or ought to have come, when the 
mission churches in Bengal, at least some of them, should under- 
take the responsibilities and duties of their churcli-orguniKatioii. 
With the limited resources at our command, we must throw 
upon these native communities the burden of their own support, 
if we would extend the usefulness of our mission. The Com- 
mittee were therefore glad to learn the arrangements made for 
the independence and self-support of the two native churclies 
ill Calcutta ; and are anxious to see the adoption of a similar 
measure with others. There is not, as far ns I can ascertain, any 
diftcrence of opinion amongst you, either as to the truth of the 
principle, or the desirableness of carrying it out. You are restrain- 
ed from its immediate and universal adoption only hy reasons 
of expediency, or by the fear that neither people, nor preachers, 
are prepared to take an independent position. Bussing by tho»e 
churches which from the fewness of their members, or very recent 
formation, appear rightly to call for hesitation, there are several 
in wiiich the plan of appointing pastors, and placing them in 
a position of partial or total independence may at once he 
attempted. Your recoin mendation to some of our brethren, 
that ill at least four cases it was your opinion the attempt might 
hojiefully be made, will, I am sure, be regarded hy them with at- 
tention, while its execution will give unfeigned pleasure to the 
Committee at home. 

You will permit me again to say, what 1 said more thau once 
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at our meetings, that 1 cannot but think that generally the 
piety, steadfastness, and ability of the native Christians and 
preachers are underrated, and that some of those features of 
character which give you cause for apprehension, are the result 
of that state of dependence on European support, in which they 
have for so many years been kept. 1 have thought, that 1 have 
seen a good deal of the caution embodied in the sage wisdom of 
the expression : “ You must not go into the water, till you can 
swim/' The qualities of character necessary to maintain in- 
dependence, to enjoy a liberty that shall not degenerate into 
lawlessness, to guide a church, to exercise discipline, to deal 
wisely with the numberless cases requiring counsel and di- 
rection, to secure the harmony of the varied elements brought 
into the fellowship of the Church — these can only be elicited, 
strengthened, and advanee to mature growth by exercise. If 
opportunity for their formation and use be not afforded, you 
cannot have them. If they appear under a system of complete 
dependence, they will generally be discouraged and repressed. 

It is, however, with great pleasure that I have learned your 
earnest intention, at sotne risk perhaps, to make a trial in the 
instances named, and to follow up the plan with others as soon 
as circumstances will allow. I shall not discuss various points 
raised in your Report, with the views of which I generally 
agree. Let it only be kept in mind, that an independent native 
pastorate is right, and must come ; and I do not doubt that the 
way will be open for its general adoption sooner than you ex- 
pect, and be attended by fewer difficulties and inconveniences 
than many at present anticipate. 

With the views stated in the Report, as to the relation of the 
missionary to independent churches, I fully agree ; especially 
as confirmed and guarded in the terse and nervous language of 
our first Secretary, Mr. Fuller. 

It is a question of much interest, how far the independence of 
the native churches and their pastors can be maintained, if in 
any way they receive pecuniary assistance from the Funds of the 
Society. The solution of this question may perhaps be found, 
by calling to mind the action of the Home Missionary Society 
in England. Pecuniary assistance is rendered by that Society 
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to churches and pastors, withoiit trenching on the independence 
of either. Can we not respect the independence of our mis- 
sion churches in the same way, while yet circumstances con- 
strain the Society to reader them pecuniary aid ? Why should 
we not make grants to such churches for one or more years, 
and in such manner as to stimulate rather than repress their 
energies in the attempt at self-support ? As a temporary mea- 
sure, 1 see no objection to this course, and would ask for it 
your attentive consideration. It is probable, however, that the 
giving power of the native churches will not be developed until, 
at some risk doubtless, J;hcy are thrown absolutely on their own 
resources. 

4. Your Report on Schools, in combination >vith the views of 
the Committee, printed in the Appendix, so w'ell expresses the 
views 1 entertain on the subject of education, as to render any 
further remarks unnecessary. I have already ur^cd upon the 
Committee the importance of placing an English master in the 
Intally Cliristiau Institution, and hope cre long to sec it accom- 
plished. The general oversight will, for the future, rest with 
Mr. Lewis. 1 have been much struck with the iufiueiice this 
school lias exercised in the suburb whore it is placed. 1 have 
met many who have been educated in it, and uniforiply found 
them, if not Christians, yet despisers of the idolatry of their 
fathers. It is doubtless a fact that this and similar Institutions 
are preparing the way for the preacher of the gospel, while in 
not a few instances conversion takes place among the pupils 
themselves. 

Female education is confessedly the most diilicult of all mis- 
sionary objects to accomplish. The domestic habits of the people, 
prevent the formation of schools for any but the very lowest class 
of native female children. The middle and higher classes of 
females arc inaccessible to education, unless admission can be ob- 
tained to their apartments by the missionary's wife or daughter, 
and that is only attainable in the majority of cases with great dif- 
ficulty. SStill to persevering Christian exertion, it is attainable, 
and 1 would urge upon you the attempt to carry into the zenana 
the reading-book and the Word of God. The plan on which com- 
mon Girls' schools are generally formed docs not commend itself 
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to my judgment. The female children of the poor, can be assem- 
bled for instruction only by bribing their attendance with gifts of 
money and clothes. A woman has to be employed and paid to 
collect them every day ; while it rarely happens that the children 
stay more than a few weeks under their teaelier’s care. If the 
money-payments lessen, or gifts are withheld, their parents soon 
withdraw them, cither to send them to another school where the 
bribe is larger or can again be obtained, or they are kept in idle- 
ness at home, till some ])hiiuiithropic individual ap[)ears to ]>ur- 
chasc their attendance once more. The plan reacts unfavourably 
on the Christians, 'riiey naturally look tq have their children paid 
as are the heathen children, who certainly have not the claim 
which they have on the missionary’s liberality and attention. 

Boarding schools for the female children of our native con- 
verts, have hitherto been found the only effectual way of meeting 
the ditliculty, and in my journeys, I was much and riipcatcdly 
struclv, by the superiority displaj(‘d by the married women who, 
in early life, had cnjin cd this advantage. They ap[)car seldom to 
lose what they have learnt. They are the most intelligent of the 
Christian women, and invariably anxious that their children should 
have the like advantages. As care is taken that the children in 
our Girls’ boarding schools, should not acquire habits that would 
unfit them to return to the vilhage life of their parents, they have 
niy hearty aiiprobation. Still I hope the time will ere long come, 
uhen the education of females will take the same natural course 
which is now the case with that of boys. 

It is with regret that I remark, that but little progress has 
been made in carrying out the plans of the Committee with 
respect to education, in (Muncctioii with our mission in India. 
You will kindly give your attention to the documents respecting 
it w'hich 1 have placed in the Appendix, and be assured your 
wishes and plans will have the attention and most cordial sup- 
port of the Committee. While I remain in India, 1 shall be 
happy to afford you all the assistance I can. 

5. In taking up the question of the Graiits-in-Aid for educa- 
tion, proposed to be given by the Government of India to all 
schools conforming to the regulations laid down, not a little 
tlilfercucc of opinion was expected as to the duty of Government 
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ly to anticipate such perfect harmony of sentiment on the pra6ti- 
cal question — whether you, as missionaries, would accept the prof- 
fered gifts. It will give unfeigned pleasure to a large number of the 
supporters of the Society, to know that you have decided this 
question in the negative. I most cordially approve the decision. 
I came to India w'ith a desire to form an impartial opinion, in- 
clined to think that there might be much truth in the representa- 
tions strongly urged upon me, that India was an exceptional case, 
and that the course of its Government could not be judged of 
by principles familiar tp us at home. I have read much, and 
thought much of what I have sccti, have made inquiries in 
every quarter likely to give me good and fair informatioi^ the 
result is, a deep conviction, that a scheme of public education is 
one of the last things the Government of India need have given 
to its sul)je(!ts. While life is insecure, and property held at 
hazard ; while the poor have no protection from the hand of the 
spoiler and oppressor, and the administration of justice is rotten 
through bribery and perjury to its very core, the first duties of a 
Govcruracut are left undone. It might well have postponed such 
a measure, until it had given security to the cultivator of the soil, 
and justice to the poor, and by opening up roads and commuuica- 
tious imparted new life to commerce, and remedied the scandalous 
mischiefs flowing from a century of neglect. The Beug.ali people 
generally dcMrc and approve of education, as the numerous indi- 
genous schools, in the towns and villages I have visited, testify. 
But they are too poor to provide themselves with it in the mass, 
and their poverty is the result of a state of degradation and 
misery, which the Government of India knows full well to exist, 
and makes no effort to amend. Like the Pharisees of old, it pays 
indeed a tithe of anise, mint, and cummin, to the pojiular de- 
mand of certain parties in England for education ; but the 
weightier matters of the law, justice, equity, and righteousness, 
receive no earnest and practical regard. I think with you, that 
the reception of Grants in Aid from this Government, would be 
an alliance most injurious to that bciieficcut influence you have 
obtained amongst the people. 

The course of Government in the past, with respect to cdu- 
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ration, has not been such as to command the confidence of 
iiiihsioriaries in the neutrality now professed. That too was 
avowedly a system of equal justice to all religious parties; 
but every one knows how hostile it has shewn itself to Chris- 
tiaiiity, how to the last it resisted the deposit of a single 
copy of the Word of God in the libraries of its schools and 
colleges, while it gave free admission to the Shastras, to the 
Konin, and to every infidel work of the age. Nor is there 
any guarantee of improvement in the respect, in the charae> 
ter of the persons chosen to direct the new scheme. I am 
credibly informed that the Director of Education, has already 
shewn the temper in which Christianity is likely to be dealt 
witlAindcr the new regime, by having given an authorization 
for the use of the Essays of the infidel lliime, in all the schools 
under the immediate direction of Government. It is true that 
the approved edition professes to be a selection, and to have cor- 
rective notes j but the introduction of the Essays of this writer, 
in any form, into a course of instruction for the young, must be 
disapproved by every Chnstian man. 

6. With respect to Scrampore College, I do not doubt that 
the Committee will attach great weight to your unanimous 
opinion, on the importance of retaining the Institution in close 
connection with the Society and your missionary labours. Not 
less pleasure will it give them to find that you are disposed 
heartily to concur w ith them, in their anxious wish and endea- 
vour, to establish a vernacular theological class, under the care of 
one of the College tutors, for training young men for the minis- 
try of the native churches, and *for evangelistic work in their 
native land. Your cordial co-operation with the tutor is of 
great importance, and I rejoice at the unanimity established on 
this matter. I am confident the Committee will do all in their 
power to give effect to your desire, and will with pleasure con- 
tinue, so long as circumstances permit, to maintain the arrange- 
ments made with respect to it in 1851. 

1 shall be happy to learn, on the re-assembling of the class in 
March, that its numbers are increased. In the Appendix will 
be found the regulations adopted by the Committee as to the 
constitution of the class, and attention to which they deem as 
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indispensably necessary. That the students, during the cold 
season, should return to the mission from which they came, and 
be occupied under the direction of the missionary in itinerant 
evangelic labour, is an arrangement highly to be approved. At 
Serampore they will gain the neeessary mental furniture for 
their work; in their itineracies they will obtain a practical 
knowledge of it, under the eye of those best suited to direct 
their active movements. 

Oil the motives wliich should actuate the young men who 
join this class, I may be permitted to add a few words. The 
student is to become a minister of Christ’s Gospel ; not for fees 
or pecuniary reward, but because duty, combiued with ability 
and opportunity, calls him to the work. Tliis duty is ]fara- 
mount in its nature, to be fulfilled in whatever condition of life 
the individual be found, and irrespective of any remuneration 
which may accompany its discharge. If a man.be called of 
God to this ministry, it ought to be exercised, whether he be com- 
pelled to labour with his own hands for the necessaries of life, 
as Paul sometimes did, or whether the recipients of the truth 
through his instrumentality, or others interested in his labours, 
provide for his wants. As Christ’s servant he must obey his 
^Masters voice, and go forth bearing the precious seed, sowing 
on every hand, and looking to Him for all needful supplies. 
Now I fear, that if men enter on this work with the prospective 
certainty, if all go well, that a suitable provision awaits them at 
the close of their student’s course ; with a pledge, given or 
implied, that the Society or its missionaries will take them into 
their service, and secure to them a certain though moderate 
income, is it not more than probable, that the higher motives 
which should govern the student will injuriously be overborne, 
and a mercenary spirit substituted for real and simple-hearted 
devotedness to the service of Christ. 

There is reason, I think, to fear, that not a few engaged 
as preachers, even now labour not from love to the cause, but as 
a matter of pecuniary gain. Hence the complaints so common, 
that we can get no voluntary service for Christ from among the 
native Christians ,* that they demand remuneration for every act 
done, though it be for their own spiritual benefit ; their unwilling- 
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ness to contribute towards the maintenance of the truth amongst 
thcmselveSjOr its extension amongst the heathen around. And can 
Ave wonder at this, if we ask for no service on behalf of our Lord 
and Master, without the tempting offer of pecuniary reward ? 
— if obedietiee to Christas commands be only urged and 
required, when all risk is taken away, and the necessity of faith 
in God's providence — Avitli kind intentions indeed, but injurious- 
ly — rendered unnecessary ? Must not all this necessarily mar the 
purity of motive which should actuate the candidate for Christ's 
service, and reduce the value of his consecration and renunciation 
of all worldly interests to the lowest point ? 

Besides, why should we incur responsibilities that are not our 
own, and which after all it may be very difficult to fulfil ? We 
cannot be sure that at the end of the term of study, funds will 
be at our command to tiikc up the student, avIio on the faith of 
our promise has entered the class, and obediently passed through 
the prescribed course of study. It may happen that the student 
liimself will hesitate on the threshold of the work, and be dis- 
inclined to fulfil the reciprocal obligation. Ought either party 
to be so bound ? It seems to me not. I would urge the bre- 
thren whose views are expressed in the latter i)art of the first 
paragraph on p. 58 to reconsider them, to be careful to abstain 
from presenting any motive that would induce a mercenary 
spirit, or to remove from the candidate for the work of God to 
their own shoulders, responsibilities which can never be lifted 
from another without injury to his moral and spiritual character. 
Rather place before him the magnitude of the work on which it 
is proposed that he should enter, the self-denial it involves, the 
renunciation of all worldly gain it requires, the purity of motive 
and purpose necessary in order that his service may be accepted of 
God, the strong faith it will demand in the presence of reproach, 
of persecution, of hunger and thirst, of weariness and Avant. Let 
the love of Christ, and compassion for the perishing, be the 
generous animating motives, unmingled with any prospect of 
gain. Be assured, brethren, that the Gospel Avill make little 
way in this land through the instrumentality of native converts, 
till there be developed amongst them a much larger spirit of self- 
denial, and a greater amount of disinterested toil than we have 
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yet seen. Let us not, by any of our arrangements, liinder its 
growth, or foster the evolution of a spirit antagonistic to its 
very existence. 

7. It is pleasing to know that in the case of our native bre- 
thren, godliness is found profitable for the life that now is, as 
well as for that which is to come. In many of our stations, I 
was rejoiced to see the comfort, the domestic peace, and rising 
social condition of the Christian community. It were indeed 
no matter for surprise if some habits of their heathen state, not 
directly conflicting with Christianity, are retained, and their 
social condition very slowly undergoing those changes which 
must eventually flow from purer feelings and tastes, separation 
from the world, and ideas drawn from the elevating truths of 
the word of God. 

Many years must, I fear, elapse before converts to the gospel, 
will secure the perfect enjoyment of those rights of conscience 
which the laws promise them. It is not that persecution will 
osten8ii)ly be directed against^ them for conscience' sake. Un- 
fortunately, the legal relations of the Zemindar to his ryots, are 
such as to place them at his mercy. Unceasing annoyances and 
innumerable means of injury, under the garb of law, can be 
brought to bear on the defenceless ryot, to say nothing of those 
lawless acts which a Zemindar can almost always perpetrate 
with impunity. You will have, by your counsel and influence, to 
assist and protect the oppressed, and by vindicating their rights, 
and occasionally by securing justice for them, emancipate tliem 
from oppressive power, and lay the foundations for the so- 
cial regeneration of the people. It is not without hope of this, 
that I see joyfully the gospel spreading in some of the districts 
of Bengal. What the rulers of this land fail to do on behalf of 
the poor, seems not unlikely to be accomplished through the 
agency of missionary labours, by the salutary influcucc thus 
brought to bear on the social elevation of the people. It may be- 
come your duty to accomplish for the poor depressed ryot of 
Bengal, what was effected for the slave of the Western Isles by 
our missionary brethren — ^their emancipation and release from the 
hand of the tyrant and spoiler. I have every reason to believe, 
that the Committee and the churches of our native land, will 
sustain you in this noble and generous conflict. 
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With regard to the ohtaiiiiDg an effective and simple law on 
marriage and divorce, applicable to the native Christian com- 
munity, I fear that you will encounter great difiSculties ; partly 
from the notions pervading the Legislative Council of India, 
founded on English law ; and partly from the mischievous inter- 
ference of the ecclesiastical department of the Company’s Go- 
vernment. You may, however, be quite sure of whatever 
assistance the Committee can render you, in securing a settlement 
of this important subject. 

I am glad to learn that polygamy rarely presents itself before 
you, as a practical matter for decision, on the admission of con- 
verts to the fellowship of the church. Your views seem to 
me both scriptural and wise. 

The religious power of caste has, I understand, been utterly 
broken in the bosom of our Christian churches, and what little 
of its influence remains, relates, I believe, to some social habits, 
and prejudices against certain modes of cultivation and the use 
of a few articles for food, brougl^t over with them from their 
heathen state. I should hope, that whatever hinders the full 
enjoyment of all the blessings of nature, the gifts of God’s hand, 
will ere long depart. Intermarriages among the various castes 
from whence the native converts come, arc, I am informed, be- 
coming increasingly frequent. 

With respect to Christian villages, certainly our own experi- 
ence is opposed to their formation in future. The chief neces- 
sity for them, has generally ceased to press upon the missionary — 
the finding an asylum and a home for the persecuted and out- 
cast native Christian. The popular feeling with respect to Chris- 
tianity, no longer forces upon us this segregation of the disciples, 
and it is best for their own and the gospel’s sake, neither to as- 
sume the responsibility of their support, nor to isolate them from 
their kindred and acquaintances, among whom their example 
may most beneficially operate. 

There may appear at first sight much advantage in gathering 
the converts, immature as must necessarily be their Christian 
character and experience, around the missionary’s dwelling, and 
giving them houses in the compound of his residence. He can 
give them daily instruction, lie can watch over their conduct. 
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check the appearance of evil and strife^ and gather them toge-' 
ther for morning and evening prayer. But experience certainly 
shows that the advantage is not so great as it appears to be. 
Christian character is more quickly formed and matured under 
the daily conflicts of life^ than by mere oral instruction, and the 
benefits referred to, are more than counterbalanced, by the re- 
moval of the convert from the healthful action of those com- 
mingling incidents of weal and woe, which arc ever impinging 
on men in the ordinary course of things, and by which their dis- 
positions are tested and their real qualities developed. The eye of 
the world is more watchful than the eye of the missionary over a 
convert’s consistency, and its penetration is more likely to keep 
him careful than that more kindly and benevolent guardianship, 
which judges charitably of defects, is inclined to attribute to old 
habits evils it is found hard to eradicate, and to extenuate faults 
diflicult to cure. The medicine of the world’s reproach and 
hatred, may sometimes be sharp j but it is often vc^ effectual in 
driving the feeble Christian to„the Source of all strength, to find 
grace to help him in his time of need. It is the storm and 
tempest that make the tree root itself deeply in the ground. 

8. On the question of the salaries of missionaries and native 
preachers, and the provision to be made for the widows and or- 
pliJins of missionaries, I shall only say, that I am confident the 
Committee will give the most anxious and attentive considera- 
tion to the suggestions you have made. I must, however, thank 
you for the very kind manner in which the proposals it was my 
duty to lay before you, were received. 

9. My residence in Bengal fully sustains the representations 
made in your report, on the kind of dwellings necessary for mis- 
sionaries. Its statements will be a guide to the Committee in 
its future action on this matter. On the whole, I am uiclincd 
to think it will be well to adhere to the sum usually allowed for 
rent, 40 Rs. in the mofussil, and 60 Rs. in Calcutta, deciding on 
special cases as they arise. I should, however, rejoice, if small 
bungalows or cottages could be obtained in various parts of 
your districts, where during the open and healthy part of the 
year, you could reside for a few weeks at a time, in order to tra- 
verse the surrounding neighbourhood, to proclaim to its inhabi- 
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tants the unsearchable riches of Christ. Wherever a station 
exists^ with a resident native preacher, such a small house should 
always be secured. Frequently a room may be connected with the 
chapel, at the side, or over it, or the chapel itself may be- 
come the temporary abode of the missionary. Let the mission- 
ary keep in mind the one great object, of preaching to all and 
every one the word of God, and many plans will suggest them- 
selves to his mind by which he may accomplish it. 

In all cases, chapels should, if possible, be erected from 
funds provided by the people themselves. They will then be 
built not only according to their means,^ but in a manner and 
with such materials as are suitable to their circumstances and to 
the locality. It is at present but little, or more frequently 
nothing at all, that native converts contribute fur the support 
or spread of the gospel, llelcascd as they arc from the burden- 
some claims of brahmans, pujahs, and idol festivals, it seems 
within their power, even as it so nearly concerns their own com- 
fort, to provide for themselves a house for the worship of God. 
The funds of the Society ought very rarely to be applied to this 
X)urpose, and then only on proof that the resources of the people 
arc exhausted. 

10. No one will question the importance of Calcutta as a 
mission station, and in its plans for extending our missionary 
operations in Jlcngal, the Committee have always contemplated 
adding tw^o or three brethren to the effective strength of the 
]\fission in the Metropolis of India. One has already entered 
the held, and I trust that the next brother who may be accepted 
by the Committee, will also be found a suitable man. In 
such a case, I am sure your proposal to take up a position 
near the Mint, with a view of operating more especially among 
the large Muhammadan population, speaking Urdu and Hin- 
dustani as well as IBengaii, in its vicinity, and which recom- 
mendation lias my hearty approval, will be most favourably 
regarded by the Committee. 

It is matter for regret that of late years our strength in Cal- 
cutta has been so enfeebled, as to prevent that extended action 
which a place of such importance demands. The few brethren 
left here, have had pressing on them an amount of labour sur-» 
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passing human energies. Ihit should it be God's will to give 
us more labourers^ then your excellent suggestions, as to the 
multiplication of bazar chapels, and the eoustant attendance of 
the missionary at them, may be realized in action. Meanwhile 
we must use our native brethren as efficiently as possible. I 
propose before I leave Calcutta for the North-West, to arrange 
for the daily occupation of Jaun Bazar Chapel by Mr. W. 
Thomas and Mr. De Monte, giving them at the same time a 
variety of books for sale, which may attract many persons to the 
spot, and mayhap provide some passers-by with the Avord of 
God, which is able to make them wise unto salvation. 

So soon as Mr. Lewis is disengaged from some of his duties 
at tlic Press, he Avill undertake, in alliance Avith the native 
church at Iiitally, and some native preachers, a house-to-house 
visitation of this important suburb, striving to gather fruit from 
seed sown in the Christian Institution, and by* the faithful 
labours of his predecessors in that district. I also hope to make 
arrangements Avith the natiA'c brethren, both of the Colin- 
gah Church and the Native Missionary Society, by which other 
parts of the city may enjoy the frequent announcement of the 
gospel. 

In all places where the word of God has frequently and long 
been proclaimed to the people, it seems to me of great import- 
ance, that the missionary should commence a more systematic 
procedure, going from man to man, fi om house to house, Avith 
earnest endeavour and prayer to bring home to every iiulividual 
those truths, of the value of Avhich a general conviction Avill usually 
be found to exist in such localities. There is great poAver in direct 
personal appeals. Avoiding controversy, the heart is touched by 
the evident sympathy and anxiety for the individual’s AAxlfare 
exhibited by the scrA^aut of Christ in a personal interview. 
This is the secret of the success of the City Mission, and its plans 
arc perfectly applicable to Calcutta, where indeed you may 
accost individuals, and speak to them of their everlasting AA'elfare, 
AA'ith less fear of insult and inattention than in the cities of our 
native land. The natural politeness of the people, and their 
respect for Europeans, give the missionary great encouragement 
to labour in this mode. 
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I have regarded the formation of a mission at Allipore with 
great satisfaction. It is a large and densely populated suburb. 
Hitherto no missionary has laboured there, while from its lying 
in the direction of the south villages, the facilities for superin- 
tending tlicm are increased. 

1 1 . The only important change in the location of our mis- 
sionaries, suggested in the Report on the Mofussil stations, is 
the removal of Mr. Supper to Dacca. Of this I approve. No 
one can have listened to the statements of our brother Bion, or 
have become acquainted with the very interesting details of his 
journeys in the north-cast districts of Bengal, without arriving 
at a deep conviction, that the hand of God is beckoning us in 
that direction. At the same time, considerable difhculties ap- 
pear in the way of forming a station. Mymensing presents no 
suitable residence for a missionary, nor is it a locality favour- 
able for easy access to the surrounding parts. For the pre- 
sent, it would appear, until we have furtlier information, that 
Dacca must continue to be the point (Vappni for our opera- 
tions in that quarter. The transference of Mr. Supper’s labours 
to ejistern Bengal, will relieve Mr. Bion from the work to the 
south of Dacca, so as to enable him to give his entire attention 
to the attractive fields to the north. Our inability to establish 
at present a second missionary at Chittagong, will in some 
measure be remedied by Mr. Supper, who will extend his itine- 
racies to Comillah, and the little church at Kalikapore, which 
places seem naturally connected with the station at Chittagong. 
In the event of another missionary being stationed there, this 
district will revert to its care. 

The recent events in Bcerbhoom, I mean the Santhal insur- 
rection, and the depopulation of a large portion of this district, 
render Mr. Parry’s residence there in conjunction with Mr. 
Williamson almost useless. It will be a long time before the 
sanguinary ravages of the Santhals arc repaired, and a large part 
of the district be safe to traverse. I have therefore obtained 
his consent to occupy Cutwa. His active habits will lead him 
to itinerate from that centre in a rather wide circle, and in places 
where of late years, from the increasing age and infirmities of the 
late Mr. W. Carey, no messenger of peace has been seen. I am 
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hopeful too, that by a re-coiistructioii of the native church at 
Cutwa, some of the evils which have given us great grief will be 
removed, and a more attractive exhibition of the Gospel's purity 
and power be set before the heathen. 

The decease of our lamented brother Smylie, scarcely anti- 
cipated wlien your Report was penned, renders Dinagepore 
vacant. I have made arrangements for our native brother Ram 
Narayan of Seram pore to go there during the cold season, to 
assist Paul Ruttan. I hope myself to visit the station early 
next year. hVom all that I have heard from brother Smylie 
respecting the place and district, it were most unadvisablc to 
abandon it. For although the fruit of late years has not been 
large or evident, yet many of the obstacles which beset our bro- 
ther in tlie early portion of his residence, are now removed, the 
former unhealthiness of the station is greatly lessened or entirely 
remedied, while in the district the most salutary impressions 
have been made, and a favourable feeling towards the Gospel 
developed. 1 would fain ho[)C, that by the time of ray visit, I 
may hoar from home of brethren on their way to fill up the 
places of the departed. 

Pubua has long seemed to me a place of great importance for 
a mission station. I’hc locality itself is favourable, and tlie 
people are willing to receive a missionary amongst them. Rut 
besid(\s this, lyijig as it docs on ' the river Ganges, the great 
artery of Rcngal, into which innumerable rivers pour their 
Hoods, almost every place over the immense area whence they 
draw their waters may be reached in the ordinary hudgerow. 
A practically uidimited sphere of labour is o[)cncd before the 
missionary from tliis very central sjmt. 1 shall certainly urge 
upon the Committee, that this be the first place selected for the 
formation of the new stations they contemplate. 

The suggestion contained in the last paragraph of the Report 
shall have my immediate attention. It is otic of great value 
and importance. Arrangements arc already in progress, for two 
native brethren to itinerate, early in the coming season, through 
the district of Raraset. If their report encourage the idea that 
a door is open there for the entrance of the Gospel, I propose 
,to settle them in some spot favourable for missionary labour. 
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They will be independent of immediate European oversight, 
and will report direct to the Committee the nature and results 
of their work. The brethren selected, are two of the most 
esteemed and long tried of our native assistants, who have won 
the confidence of the missionaries by many years of consistent 
conduct and their zealous labours in the Gospel of Christ. Should 
this experiment succeed, it will encourage the Committee to 
select others of the native brethren for missionaries, and thus to 
extend more rapidly the blessings of the Gospel to places still 
lying ill the darkness of the shadow of death. The fewness and 
costliness of European labourers makos present progress slow, 
lly a measure of this kind, our means of usefulness will be 
largely increased, and the wants of perishing myriads more early 
supplied. May it not form too, an easy method of introducing 
the iude()endencc of native churches, and of providing them 
with native pastors j for there will neither be the same objec- 
tions, nor objections of so much weight, to a native missionary 
becoming the pastor of the church which he has formed, which 
exist against the samo course being taken by the European 
Missionary. 

12. The testimony given by your Report to the excellence 
and general intelligibility of the versions of Scripture prepared 
by our brethren, needs no support from me. The Committee 
will gratefully unite with you in your expressions of thankful- 
ness to God, that this great boon — the lively Oracles of Truth — 
has been given to so many of the nations of the East, by the 
instrumentality of missionaries sent out and sustained by them, 
and that their wide issue has been so largely assisted by its Press. 
At the present time, no other version than that of the Society's 
Missionaries, is in circulation among the thii'ty millions of the 
inhabitants of Bengal. This result has been obtained by no 
royal order or imprimatur, but simply through the unequalled 
excellence of the version itself. May God continue to smile on 
this, as on all other departments of our work. 

Your remarks on the importance of the publication of some 
works, treating of our denominational views and practices, is 
worthy of attention. In my Report to the Treasurer on the 
Printing Office, 1 have recommended to the Committee the 
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appropriation to this object of £50 a year from its profits. 
Tiicre is not at present a sufficient number of purchasers for such 
works, to encourage their production by private individuals. 
To the vaiious book-societies established on a general basis, it 
is in vain to look for them. We are therefore constrained to 
rely on our own resources, and the necessity will fully justify 
the Committee in making this annual grant. 

I have nothing to add to your remarks on the sale instead of 
the gift of the Scriptures to the heathen and to inquirers. The 
condition of the {)eople and their dispositions towards Chris- 
tianity, are so various ip the different districts of Bengal, that 
every missionary must bo guided by the particular circumstances 
of the locality in which he labours. In some places a sale may 
advantageously be resorted to, in others it will uttiwly fail. 

On the subject of the preparation of suitable books for your 
boys and girls' schools, it will suffice to refer you to the views of 
the Committee, recorded in the Report on this subject, which I 
have placed in the Appendix. 

13. To the Resolution of the Conference on the plan of an 
annual meeting of the brethren in one or more districts, for 
prayer, conference, and inquiry into the condition and wants of 
the various stations, I feel constrained to assent. In some 
respects the deliberation of such a body would materially assist 
the officers and Committee of the Society in carrying on their 
work, corresiKmdcnce would probably be less heavy, and thi) 
kind interest of the missionaries in the labour of each other 
would aid and strengthen all. Still there is cause to fear that 
such a body would overstep the bounds of just action, and 
interfere too much with the individuality and independence of 
each missionary brother. Our denomination knows nothing of 
courts, consistories, or presbyteries, to which its ministers arc ame- 
nable. If in the past there has been some isolation to be lamen- 
ted over, yet the result of your labours has been more than equal 
to those of more organized bodies in the same field. It was also felt 
that the uniting bond, by which the missionaries should be uniteil 
together, is rather to be found in the common alliance of all 
with the same centre, the Committee of the Society; and that with 
the Committee is most safely placed the power for regulating the 
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movements of all. 1 must confess that I sympathize with these 
views. For the hrethren to possess, whether individually or collec- 
tively, power, even advisory power, over each other’s movements, 
would probably result in disastrous consecjuences. The painful 
events which have arisen in the Burman mission of our American 
brethren, seem to be owing chiefly to the reference to such a 
convention of the cases of individuals, rightly or wrongfully 
accused of improprieties, which had been more wisely decided 
by the immediate action of the direction at home. Your deci- 
sion therefore to submit all missionary business directly to the 
Committee, although it may involve soi^c delays and lengthened 
correspondence, commends itself to my judgment as the wisest 
course. 

I shall call the attention of the Committee to your expressed 
wish for a triennial conference, for the simple purpose of 
fraternal intercourse and united prayer. It will, I am sure, 
receive their kindest consideration. 

Your resolution to forward estimates of every year’s expendi- 
ture, will greatly contribute to the comfort of the Committee. 
It will enable them to anticipate, the wants of each year, and to 
make the necessary provision to meet them. You will not, how- 
ever, expect the Committee always to accede to c\ery item these 
estimates may present. Their best judgment will be employed, 
so to distribute the means at their command, as to secure the 
largest results in the most economical manner. This may 
sometimes lead to material curtailments ; but you may be assur- 
ed, all that can rightly be done will be done, to sustain the 
arduous labours of our brethren who are called to bear the heat 
and burden of the day. 

14. I have learned with deep regret the annoyances, and even 
hostility, which you have had to sustain from other missionaries 
in parts of your fiehl of labour. They proceed entirely from 
the Established sect, and chiefly from one particular portion of 
it. Nothing can be better or wiser than the rules you suggest, 
for the guidance of different missionary bodies in their relations 
with each other; but I fear that while your ministry is denounc- 
ed as unauthorized, your administration of the ordinances inva- 
lid, and your teaching heresy, not only will no faith be kept 
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with you, but attempts to lead away your flocks will be regarded 
as praiseworthy. Your ehief and final resort for redress must be 
that public opinion, so strongly developed in these days of free 
spcccli and a free press, which no man or body of men can 
violate with impunity. Still, in a ('hristian spirit you will first 
seek by private appeals to remedy the mischief. If these fail, 
there is no other alternative than a calm and frank statement of 
the case at the tribunal of public opinion. 

And now, brethren, I commend you to God and to the word 
of llis grace. Noble i| the errand on which you have come to 
this land of darkness. The holy men who have gone l>efore you 
have laboured, and you have entered into their labours. Tlicir 
lal)ours were not few. They were herculean. They were strong 
in faith, and God was with them. Your diilicultics are less; but 
none the less arduous is your toil. Great is youv encourage- 
ment ; for cvc!i now j'ou sec the hosts of the adversary trembling 
before you, shrinking from open combat, and confessing the 
power of the sword you wield. Deep is the interest my inter- 
course with you has given me in your labours. When far away 
1 shall joyfully endeavour to minister to your wants, and to 
sustain you in your work. 

Many happy days have 1 been permitted to spend with you in the 
hccucs of your toil, a witness of your works of faith and labours 
of love. I have stood with you in the crowded market, aecoiii- 
panied you to the thronged mela, voyaged on the mighty rivers 
of this land, in your society, and seen every where your fidelity 
and zeal in the Mastcr^s service. You arc highly honoured, 
brethren, to be called to this work, and while life shall last, you 
will have my warmest wishes for your welfare, and most fervent 
prayers for your success. I thank you for the innumerable acts 
of kindness you have shewn to me and mine, while pilgrims 
in this laud of strangers, and beg to subscribe myself^ dear 
brethren. 

Your obliged and faithful servant in Christ Jesus, 

Envy. B. Undkhhill, 
Secretary of Baptist Missiomry Society, 




APPENDIX 


RESOLUTION OF HOME COMMITTEE ON THE PASTORATE 
OF THE MISSION CHURCHES, AND THE MISSSIONARY 
AND HIS WORK. 

Attention having been caAed to the papers presented by the Secretaries 
on the Pastorate of the Mission Churches and The Missionary and his 
Work, It was resolved, that after an attentive consideration of the 
pa[)crs laid before them by the Seeretaries, on the Pastoral Oflice in Mis- 
sion Churches and Missionary work, the Conimilteo are grateful to them 
fur having recalled their attention to the subject, and now record their 
deliberate judgment, a judgment which is in entire coincidence with the 
views entertained from the earliest periods of the Society’s history, that it 
is desirable tliat the Churches should be placed under the cure of Pas- 
tors elected and supported by themselves ; and that to this end the Mis- 
sionaries be earnestly counselled to direct the attention of the Churches to 
such of the Native Converts, as may be qualified, by natural eudowuieuts 
and the grace of God, to sustain the oflice. 


RESOLUTIONS OF HOME COMMITTEE ON NATIVE 
PASTORS. 

\ftt . — That the Committee receive the information respcetiiig Colirigah 
and Intally Native Churches with much pleasure, and are especially thank- 
ful to learn that the Native Pastors of the Church to be formed by their 
oi nj unction, will be independent of support from the Society. 

%nd . — The Committee recommend afTectiouatcly and earnestly, that 
wlierever Native Pastors have been ordained, all prudent and practicable 
measures be adopted to render them all iudepeuJout of support from the 
Society. 

'6rd . — The Committee also recommend that, as soon as possible, eflbrta 
be made by the Secretaries aud the brethren in India to carry out the 
same principles at all the stations occupied by the Mission. 

4/A. — That the Missionary brethren be requested to provide for the 
N utive Pastors and Churches the best possible instruction respecting tlieir 
duty to each other in tlie Lord, and to render the staff of Native Teachers 
paid by tfie Society os perfect as possible. 
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J?EPOTlT OF STTB-COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION IN THE 
EAST; PKESENTED JANUARY 11th, 1851, AND ADOPTED. 

Tlie Sub-Coramittco appointed hy Minute 1!)0 to consider the subject 
oC ICdueation, in connexion with the Missionary operations of the Society 
in ilie East, present to the Goinmittec tlie following; Report. 

In addition to the paper of su;;gestion8 prepared by tiie Secretaries, 
your Sub-Committee have to express their obligations to the assistance 
tliey received in the consideration of the subject, from papers prepared 
and read to them by John Murshman, Esq. and the Rev. J. Russell. 
The importance of tho matter thus brought before them, cannot be over- 
rated. The aspect of India, whether regarded in a ]>olitical, social, or 
religious point of view, is at tho present time one of deepest interest and 
hopeful ness. 

Doubilesa the proclamation of the message of mercy is the primary 
object of all Missionary organization. But the labours of evangelists 
may be largely assisted, or with evident propriety supplemented, by the 
instruction of the young. It is conceived that the missionary life should 
not be confined to endeavours to instruct any one class of the people m 
particular, but should embrace every age, and bo directed to the dissemina- 
tion, by suitable means, of the knowledge of Christ through every rank of 
the social scale. While preaching will be tho appropriate course for inform- 
ing the adult mind, schools hold the chiefest place in the plan of cominuni* 
eating divine knowledge to the young, and your Sub-Committee believes 
that schools for heathen children, but a\mwedly based ou Christian prin- 
ciples, and for the jmrpose of imparting Christian truth, while giving the 
ordinary secular instruclioii, coiuo fully within the scope of the coustitu- 
tioii of the Society, and uoustitiitc a most valuable branch of its labours. 

Hilliei'to it appears that the Society has not taken any direct part iii 
the education generally curried ou at its various stations in India. No 
portion of the requisite funds lias been derived from the funds of the 
Society. 'J’hc coiitrihutions obtained from tliis country have been entire- 
ly the result of indiviilual application, or individual generosity, this import- 
ant branch of your Missionaries’ duties being left free of all interfereiiec 
on the part of the Coirimitlee. Your Sub-Committee have given this 
point serious consideration, and think that it is now the duty of the Cum- 
niittec to adopt such measures as m.ay give a more pcrmanciil form to tho 
labours of tlio Missionaries in this direction, and at tlie same time secure 
ns great efficiency as cau be attained. Your Sub-Committee beg tlierefore 
to make the following suggestions, and to present them for the adoption 
of tho Committee, and, as in the first instance it will be of prime necessity 
tha t the Committee should have a clear kuowlodgo of the present amount 
and degree of oduealioii which is being I'arried on at the various stations, 
tho Sub-Commitlco recommend 
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Ist. Tliat the Missionaries should be requested to for\rard to tlie Com- 
mittee an account of the schools which are uow in operation, specifying 
tiieuamber of the children being taught in them, the kind of instructions 
imparted, the books read, the means of support received or to bo depend- 
ed upon on the spot, and also whether there are in the Cliurch or among 
the converts any young persons suitable for teachers. 

2iid. It would also aid the Committee in resolving on the continuance 
of present schools or formation of new ones, if the Missionaries were to 
give some information as to the need of schools at the station where they 
labour and in the region around them, giving particular information of the 
geography of the places mentioned, their distance from each other, or 
from a common centre, the schools in existence in the neighbourhoodi 
whether native or othcrw isc»; and generally all such information as may 
lead the Committee to an intidligont appreciation of the plans proposed, 
and of the circumstances of the people among w horn such suhools are 
re(iuircd. 

3rd. Ah the success and cjricient prosecution of any plans for the edii- 
ention of the young will greatly, if not wliolly depend on the fitness 
and capacities of tlio toacliers, your Sub-Committee further* suggest, as of 
]ir<'Bsing importance, that immediate steps should be taken for the estah- 
bshment of a Normal school, either at Serampore or Iiitally, us may here- 
after be found most expedient for the purpose of training suitable young 
persons both male and female, for the tuition of tlie children in the So- 
ciety’s scliools. 

4.th. This Normal school should, iii their opinion, be placed under the 
direct superintendence of an European, wlio may be know n us the School 
Missionary ; that in addition to the training of teachers for the various 
schools of tlie Society, he sliould be required to examine carcriilly aJJ exist- 
ing school-books in India, selecting such for present pnrposiis ns may be 
the host, but preparing for the iustructiou of the Committee sueii imprm e- 
incnts as may seem to be uecesHary, m order eventually to lutrodui'o an 
uniform system of tuition and books in all the schools. Tt may also form 
a jiortion of the duty of the school Missionary to spend one or tw o nioiitlis 
in tlie year in iiispeeliiig the schools, and rendering assistance to tliu Mis- 
sionaries } in placing their schools on an etiicieut footing ; and reporting 
to tlic Committee annually the general state and progress of the entire 
system. 

')tU. Considering the great importance of elevating the social charac- 
ter and habits of the people, your Sub-Committee are of upimuii, that 
while every station should have its school for boys, spemal cirorl should 
be made for the establishment, wherever possible, of schools for girls. 

6th. While your Sub-Committee think that ehief attention should be 
given in these schools to the edneatiou of the young in their own lan- 
guage, they would by no means exclude the teaching of English. It would 
seem important that the wishes of the people should so far be met, as that 
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Tornneular schoola should have, when practicable and desirable, an EiiKlish 
class, and the more advanced pupils be instructed in the language of thidr 
rulers. 

7th. The course of education in the schools should embrace the elements 
of secular knowledge freed from the false theories and superstitions of the 
people, some portion of the Bible should every day bo read and e.xplained, 
it being kept constantly in view that while the children of all classes of 
the people may have access to the schools, the schools of u Missionary 
Society have especially for their object the diffusion of the gospel of 
Christ. 

8lh. With regard to the cost of maintaining the schools, your Sub- 
committee anticipate that a considerable portion of the necessary funds 
will, us now', be contributed by the friends of (»ducaiion on the spot. Still 
the Society must expect, that the cost of the Normal school, and the 
general support of the schoolmasters will have to be borne in this country. 
They conceive that much support may be found in this country for this 
special object, and suggest that the Committee form a School Fund from 
w Inch may be derived tlie chief part of the expenses of the plan, and 
on vihich may be founded a special appeal to the friends of education, who 
may feel more than common interest in this part of the Society’s opera- 
tions. 

JOSUUA ItuSSBM., 

Chairman. 


SECOND 

BErOBT OF SUll-COMMlTTEE ON SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 

Thu Sub-Committee appointed to consider the question of education in 
India in connexion with the schools of the society, and to which it w'as 
referred to suggest the best localities for the proposed Normal schools, 
and to impiire for a suitable teacher, beg to make the following Ileport. 

That they have given their best attention to the subject submitted to 
their consideration and conclude, from the facilities already existing at 
Serampore College, the large schools in connexion therewith, that it pos- 
sesses many advantages over every other station for the formation of the 
proposed Normal school for trdiiing male teachers. They therefore re- 
couiuieud the Committee to iix upon that locality for the establishment 
of the Normal school for young iiieu. 

With respect to that for girls, they recommend that a boarding school 
for girls should be formed at Intolly, wliere suitable accommodation already 
exists, and in which young women should be trained for teachers iu the 
mioribii schools of the society. 

The Sub-Committee have further to report that at present their en- 
quiries for a suitable male teuebur hu\e bueu unsuccessful, but the Sccre- 
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taries are in correspondence with a friend of the Society in Scotland with 
respect to an individual reported to be well fitted for the work in view. 

The Sub-Committee also report that they have received through the Her. 
G Pearce, a proposal from the Committee of the Society for the Promotion 
of Female Education in the East, to support a female teacher under the 
siiperintendenee of one of tho Society’s Missionaries, if the Committee of 
the Baptist Missionary Society ill support the school. The Sub-Committee 
have reasons to believe, that the Committee of the Society for Female 
Education are ])rc])ared to appoint a lady every way suitable to take charge 
of the pi’oposed Boarding school at Intally, and beg therefore to recommond 
to the Coiuiuittee's cordial acceptance, tho very kind oiler referred to. 

W. B. Guunkv, 

• Chairman. 


CIRClTLAll OF THE COMMITTEE ON GllANTS-lN-AlD. 

London, January 10^4, 1855. 

My uEia Sth, 

From variotia communications addressed to you during these few past 
years, you u ill have observed how deep and lively has been the interest 
of tho Committee m all lOducational movements. They have regarded 
them as not only among the best means of promoting the social and intel- 
lectual improvement of the licatheii ; but also of facilitating the spread 
of the Gospel througliout the mission field 

2. It has been, as yon are aware, the uniform practice of tho Society 
to rely on the voluntary principle for the support of all its operations. 
But n hen a doubt was expressed some three years ago, wlietlier tins 
practice had not been departed from, in some few instances, the Commit- 
tee resolved that a Circular shoidd be sent to every Missionary, innuir- 
iiig whether any of the Society’s Schools had been aided by grants 
from Colonial Goveriiineuts. They found from the rejilies to tliis Circu- 
lar that ill no instance but tlio Benevolent Institution, Calcutta, on other 
grounds an cxccptioiml case, had any such grants been received during tho 
previous ten 3 ears, the period to which theimiuiry was limited. 

3 . Oil a further cousidoratioii of this important subject, the Commit- 
tc'C deemed it desirable to {ilucc on record in an explicit form, their views 
ujioii it ; and for that purpose passed, in January, 1852, tho following re- 
solution 

“ That in the opinion of this Committee, it is inexpedient, and inconsis- 
tent with our principles, to accept Government, or other state grants for 
religious purposes, tlic purposes of religious cdiicaliou included. It is there- 
fore Wn Instructiou by this Committee to our brethren, that in all their 
aiTaugeuients they act on this principle, as the only one which cun com- 
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mend tlicir efforts in the department of edacation, to the sympathy and 
support of our Churches.” 

4. Tlio recent despatch from the Directors of tlie East India Company 
to the Government of India, on the subject of extending education in that 
country, has led the Committee to resume their deliberations on tlie whole 
question. The great importance of that Despatch has led the Committee 
to give to it their most serious consideration, and they lose no time in 
communicating to you the result at which they have arrived. 

5. Tlie scheme put forth in the Despatch, is so far in advance of any 
thing which has emanated from the Indian Government, that it may fairly 
bo regarded as a proof of their present enlightened policy, and their desire 
to promote the social and political advancement of the people. 

0. Dut while the CominitLcc are desirous W do justice to the merits of 
this measure of the Indian Government, they do not forget that the cduca* 
tion to be promoted hy it is wholly secular. The Education w Inch the So- 
ciety aims to im])art is rellqiaus They liavc therefore carefully considered 
those elauses of the Despatch, which contemplated “ grants- in-aid” to 
“ institutions under the sujienritendencc of dillercut religious bodies and 
missionary Soeietie.s,” and as the result of that consideration they feel 
hound to ndliere to tlie resolution of January 1852, and consequently, as 
iho Executive of the Ihiptist Missionary Society, they can muther accept 
nor iidminisier huch grants. 

7. 'rile Committee an*, however, fully aware that a difference of opi- 
nion on this point exists, not only among Ihemseives iiiiJ their Constitu- 
ents, but also among their honored Missionary hrellircn. The decision of 
the Committee has not been, consequently, arrived at without anxiety. 
They regret that the furiils of the Society will not allow of any adequate 
support to Wducatioii in India. They fear that not more than one out of 
every t-.vehe hundred of the population, can he foiiiul in the Mission 
Schools existing there, and that not more tliau one in a hundred of the 
])eoj)lo can even read, though the desire for knowledge is intense and 
widely diffiiscd. Hut thej cannot depart from the principles here laid 
dow n. 

8. At the same tune, with a view to the guidance of those of our Mis- 
sionary hretlireii w ho Jo not eonenr in the views entertained hy the Com- 
mittee, I am directetl hy them to state, that wdiile they would not feel 
justilied in interfering with the exorcise of their Christian liberty, by iuter- 
dictiiig siieii Mussionaries from the neeeptance of Government grants for 
Schools, it must be distinctly understood, tJiat whenever, in the exercise 
of such discretion, the aid of Goveriiracnt is sought, the Schools so sus- 
tained, cannot, in any instance or under any circumstances, be considered 
the Society’s Schools, or reported in its proceedings 

This letter having been read and approved by the Committee, will be 
regarded as their communication to you on the important question to 



which it TclateB.— Trusting that in all your labours you may largely 
enjoy the diFine blessing. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours most traly, 

Fubd. Tkestbail, 

Secretary. 


BULKS OF THE INDIAlf GOVERNMENT REGAKDING 
GBANTSJN-AIl). 

1 . The local government, at its discretion and iijion such conditions as 
may seem lit in eacli case,«( reference being hud to the requirements of 
cacli district as compared with others, and to tlie funds at tlic dis}» 08 al of 
government,) will grant aid, in money, books or otherwise, to any school 
in wliidi a good secular education is given through the medium either of 
English or the veriiaeular toiiguo to males or females, or both, and 
wiuclv IS under adequate local maiiagemeiit. 

2. Ill rosiH'ct of any such school for which application for aid is made, 
full information must be supplied on the following points: — 

I;*/.— 'riie peeunmry resources, permanent and temporary, on which the 
seiiool depends for support. 

2nd. — The average annual expenditure on the school. 

3rrf. — The average number of pupils instructed, the ages of the pupils, 
and the average duration of the uttoiulanco attJie school. 

‘if/i . — Tlie persons responsible for the management and permnneiico 
of the school, and the tune for wJiieh they will eontmue to be responsible. 

6 ^//.— The nature and course of instruction imparled. 

()///. — 'file nuinber, nsiiiie.s and salaries of the mabters and mistresses, 
ami sulijeels taught by «*aeli. 

7M. — The books 111 use iii the several classes of the school. 

— Tile iiutiiro and umouut of aid sought, and the pui-poso to which 
it is to he applied. 

3. Any sehool to which aid may he given shall ho at all times open to 
inspection and examination, together w ith all its lu'i'ouiits, books and otlicr 
records, by an olliccr ajipoiiitod by the local government, for the purpose. 
8ueh inspection and examination shall have no reference to religious m- 
: I ruction, but only to secular education. 

4. The government w ill not in any manner interfere with the actual 
management of a school thus aided, but mil seek, ujion the frequent 
ri'ports of its inspectors, to judge from results. wJielher a good secular 
education is practically imparted, or not; audit will withdraw its aid 
from any school whicii may bo for any considerable period unfavourably 
reported upon in this respect. 
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6. In giving grants-in-aid, the government will observe the fullowing 
general principles. G-rants-in-aid will bo given to those schools only 
(m ilh the exception of normal schools) at wliich some fee, however small, 
is required from the scholars ; and wherever it is possible to do so, they 
mil be appropriated to speuiiic objects, according to the peculiar wants of 
each school and district. 

G. Jfo grant will in any case exceed in amount the sum expended on 
the institution from private sources and the government will alw'ays 
endeavour so to give its aid that the eiftet shall not be the substitution 
of public for private expenditure, but the iuercase and improvement of 
education. 

7. It is to be distinctly understood that grants-in-aid will bo awarded 
only on the principle of perfect religious neutrrlity, and that no preference 
w ill be given to any school oii the ground that any particular religious 
doctrines are taught or not taught therein.' 

W. Grey, 

Sei-y. to the Govt, of Bchffnl. 


BEPORT OF SUn-COATMTTTEE ON THE VKHNACULAR CLASS 
AT SKllAMPOlili: COLLEGE, AND ADOPTED BVT THE COM- 
MITTICE. 


The Sub-Committoe appointed to consider and report on a plan for the 
admission ami conduct of .Students in tlio niissioimry department of 
Seruinpore College, having met and considered the question referred to 
them, pre.sent the following report: — 

Letlers were read by llio Secretaries from the Rev. J. ThonKas, embrac- 
ing copies of eorrespoiuleiicc that had passed on this subject betw ecu 
liiniself, Mr. Marshiiiaii and the Rev. W. U Denham, and the missionary 
brethren in Cah'ulta. In tbeso comniunications it is proposed, that Stu- 
dents should be udnulted to the Theulogieul Cla.ss at the diseroliou of the 
College Council, and therefore on the funds of the Society devoted to this 
purpose, for a six months’ pr.ibation, on the recommendation of the Pastor 
and Church of which the Candidate is a member ; that at the end of six 
months, the candidate slioulu be subjected to an examination, by the 
Missioiiaries of the Society in i'alcutta, by whose decision he should cease 
to be a member of llie Theological Class, or be received as a Student on 
the funds, should tlie examination prove to them satisfactory. 

In the views thus explained by Mr. Thomas your Sub-Committee are 
disposed to concur ; for the distances from wliicli some of the candidates 
are likely to come, and the difficulty of obtaining suitable persons in the 
first instance, arising from local obstacles, seem to render some such provi- 
sion as a probationary period ueccssary. 
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To enter on this, it seems to your Committee sufficient to bare the 
testimony of the Pastor and Church of wliich the candidate is a member, 
as to his piety and general abilities, and to leave with the Council of the 
College the discretionary power of admitting him as a probationer for 
half a year, on that testimony. 

Tim imjiortanee of a native and indigenous ministry for India, cannot, 
in the opiiiiun of your Sub-Committee, be oslimated too highly. In con* 
iievioii tlieren ith, they regard it as an indispensable qualiticutioii of every 
candidate, that lie give unequivocal evidence of genuine piety, aud that 
on the manifestation of dispositions incompatible llierewitli he should at 
once cease to be a member of the class, and be removed from the funds 
devoted to its support. iTour Sub-Comimttcc therefore desire to place 
this first, among the recotimendatioiis they beg to olfer, as to the form- 
ation aud conduct of the [ Vernacular j Theological Class m Serampore 
College. 

1. That the Council of the College be earnestly requested, at the very 
commcncLMnent of tlic Candidates eoimexioii with the Class, to take every 
piaetu'iible means of absuritig themselves of the personal piety of the 
applicant, and (hat at any fuliirc period of his course, they will regard 
any deMation from the path of rectitude and rehfrious duty, as asuilicieiil 
cause lor removing him from the beuefits of the clabs. 

2. V'our Siili-Comrnittee rocomraend, that a Candidal e for admission to 
the Theological Class, may bo received at the discretion of the College 
Council, for a probationary period of six montlia, if provided with a 
tcstimoiiiul aud recommendatiou from the Pastor and Church of nLich he 
IS a memb'T, as to Uis piety and general abilities; aud at the clcse of 
SIX nioTitiis, that lie be subjected to an examination, conducted by the 
]\i isMojiaries of the Society in Calcutta, whose ojnnion, as to Ins fitness 
and general qiiulilleutiou for the work of the minislry shall determine 
his acceptance as a regular student in the TJieologieai Class, 

3 Tliat an annual examiualiou of the Theologieul Class bo held at 
the College, conducted by jMissioiiaries of the Society in Calcutta, whoso 
reports, or eojiies of them, shall reguiaily be trausiuiltcd to the Society 
at home. 

4. That for the purpose of conducting the above examinations, all tJie 
Missiouarics of the Society m Calcutta form a Hoard, or Committee, 
whicJi shall bo summoued by the Tutor for the time being of the Theolo- 
gical Class i any tw'o of whom shall form u quorum. 

Joshua Russell, 
C/iainnan. 
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MISSIONS 


IN THE 

PRESIDENCY OF BENGAL DURING 1817. 


Tlic ehurch of Christ has now laboured without iiitcrruplion 
/f ithe conversion of the heathen in this part of Indian for fifty- 
four years. To attain this object, how much toil, wealth and pa- 
tience have been expended; how many eminent servants of the 
Lord have given up their health and tlieir lives ; how severe have 
been their trials of faith and courage ; apart from the prospect of 
certain success at some future day, how few have been their en- 
couragements, yet how great their difiieulties ; how earnest their 
eftorts, how constant their prayers 1 May we not then profitably 
pause, to examine for a «while the position we have attained, 
and estimating it by the future as well as the past, judge whe- 
ther that position be worth the labours that have been employ- 
ed to reach it. We doubt not that those who do so, will rise 
from the examination with satisfaction and deliglit. It is true, 
that in Indian Missions, as compared with those in otlier lands, 
direct conversions among the heathen arc not numerons, nor is 
the spread of the Gospel rapid, lienee those missions have 
held an inferior place in the esteem of the church, and the power- 
ful claims of this great country have been imperfectly understood. 
7"liis arises from a misconeeption of the position which the work 
of the church occupies, and of the gigantic dilliculties with which 
it has struggled. Missions in India differ widely from those in 
any other part of the world. They arc carried on among a 
people most debased, led astray by a perverted judgment, god- 
less, careless about their own religion us well as that of others, 
apathetic, subtle, full of levity, abominably wicked, yet basing 
their wickedness on the example of llieir gods. They are 
carried on in the face of stibtle shuslras, a rampant priesthood, 
and rides of caste which bind the people as with fetters of iron. 
Kach diiliciilty in itself is most formidable ; hut when united, 
how strong is the influence they exert, in inducing this wretched 
people to reject the Gospel. Before these evils are removed, 
the country cannot hecome the Lord’s ; since only their reniovul 
will open the way for the full triumph of the gospel. Thus the 
complete redemption of India includes a double process ; the de- 
struction of Hinduism, and the establishment of Christianity. 
The one is closely connected with the other ; but the former 
precedes. The Jebusites must be dislodge*! from Zion by the 
man of war, before the glorious temple can be built by the man 
of peace. 

If this be a just view of the case, it follows that the work of 
preparation, which has been the chief employment of missiona- 
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ries all over India down to this day, forms an essential part of the 
labour by which the redemption of its teeming millions is to be 
secured ; and we should rejoice in its accomplishment as well 
as in the conversions at which we aim. The time will come 
when they who have sown in tears and with an aching heart, 
and they who reap' the final harvest, shall rejoice together'; and 
when “ every man shall receive a reward,*' not according to his 
success, but according to his own labour.” 

Meanwhile, in the good grace of God, we are not left to derive 
encouragement in our work from future prospects only ; we in 
a measure realise it from the fruit actually gained. In this 
fruit, poor us it is, we see a token for good ; we thank God 
and take courage.” A large amount of work, too, has been 
completed. A missionary wdieii he lands on the shores of 
India, no longer finds himself, as did his predecessors, desti- 
tute of the materials of missionary labour. He finds grammars, 
dictionaries and vocabularies to assist his study of the native 
languages ; chapels arc erected wherein he may preach, and even 
the heathen are prepared to understand his message ; he has 
school- houses, large numbers of scholars, and Christian school- 
books waiting for him ; tracts are ready for distribution, and 
the whole Bible has been translated into almost all the many 
languages spoken from Cape Comorin to Hurdwar; if any be- 
come converted, he can introduce them to a small society of be- 
lievers by whose sympathy the penalties consequent on ex- 
pulsion from caste will be much alleviated. All this is the result 
of years of labour, carried on by his predecessors, and admirably 
conducing to the final conquest of this great land. 

With a view to furnish evidence of these facts, so far as 
they relate to one part of India, the following sketch has been 
drawn up. It professes to be a mere outline, exhibiting in a 
condensed form the present position of Missions in the Presi- 
dency OF Bengal, and noticing a few incidents that have oc- 
curred ill them during the past year. As the Presidency is so 
large, the sketch is divided into two parts ; the latter including 
the North West Provinces. The first part, now given, em- 
braces the larger half of the Presidency, viz. the provinces of Ben- 
gal Proper, Behar, Orissa and Assam. We have drawn up the 
summar}' from the various local reports that have recently 
been published in the Presidency, and where these failed, have 
been most kindly favoured by private communications from 
esteemed brethren. Many of these are labouring in hidden 
spheres, almost unknown to the Church at large, yet not without 

tokens for good” from Him, whose eye is in every place.” 
It has been our desire to make this account complete and faithful, 
that the real truth may be known as to the dealings of the Lord 
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with this part of Iiidla^ that tlie present position of our missions 
may be understood^ and the lessons to be drawn from the re- 
view, rightly received and carried out. As the sketch is not 
a history, it presupposes some knowledge of the general cir- 
cumstances of the Bengal missions and of the plans of labour 
adopted in them. 

It has not been thought necessary to specify the various Socie- 
ties whose labours are here recorded. We believe that all the 
missionaries are engaged in preaching the great truths of the 
gospel ; the curse by sin, redemption by the Son of God, the law 
given by Moses, the grace and truth that came by Jesus Christ, 
We believe all recognise church government as important in 
its sphere, yet subordinate to the nobler objects of Christian 
union and Christian lovs. In illustration of this, we may point 
to the great cordiality existing amongst all the evangelical 
missionaries of this part of India, and to the brotherly terms 
on which they not only meet, but join in each other’s la- 
bours. We may refer with special satisfaction to the union 
of those ill Calcutta, exhibited not only in their monthly con- 
ference at each other’s houses, but having an inward exist- 
ence in their lu'nrts’ affection. Such a union is, to those placed 
amongst the heathen, of peculiar value. Missionaries have 
varied experience. Hinduism remains the same great barrier, 
but its details present themselves in a thousand shapes. Chris- 
tian character too exhibits many defects, and its features are 
illustrated from many quarters in our wide sphere of labour. 
It is therefore a great advantage that missionaries should be 
united, and throw all their experience into a common stock, 
that all may reap the benefit of the trials through which one 
only may be called to pass. 

I. — The number of Missionaries in Bengal is large, and 
their Missionary Stations arc located in important places. 
During 1847 they w'ere as follows: — 


Orissa. 

Cuttack, llev. A. Sutton, C. Lacey and W. Miller. 

Berhampore, llev. J. Stubbiiis, T. Buckley, 11. Wilkinson, 

and W. Bailey. 

Sibsdgar, Rev. N. Brown and O. T. Cutter. 

Nowgong, Rev. N. Bronson. 

Gowh&ti, Rev. C. Barker. 

Bengal and Behar. 

Cherra, Rev. W. Lewis. 

Dacca Rev. W. Robinson, O. Leonard, J. Merk, 

R. Bion and S, Bost. 


J Rev. J. Parry. 


jtesaorcy 

Barisal, 
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Chiilugong llev. J. Jolinnnes. 

Jialuaoret U('v. O. 11. Bachelor. 

Jelasore, Bev. J. Phillips. 

Midnaporet llev. J. Dow. 

Ctdcuttut llev. Messrs. Anderson, Arratoon, Boaz, 


Cuthbert, Dr. Duff, Ewart, Herdinnn, M. Hill, limes, Keane, 
Lacroix, Leslie, Lewis, Long, Macdonald, Mackay, Morgan, 
Mnllciis, Ogilvie, Page, Parker, Pearce, Sandys, T. Smith, 


Thomas and Wenger. 

Agurparut Mr F. J. De Rozario. 

Seramporet llev. W. H. Denham, J. Robinson and J. C. 

Fink. 

Chinaurakf Rev. J. Bradbury. 

Bttrdivan, Rev. J. J. Weitbrccht, B. Geult and C. 

Bomwetsc^. 

Chhotd Niigpiivt .... Rev. G. Schatz. 

Knshnaghurt 

Sudder Station, . . Rev. O. TI. Blnmhardt. 

(Jhupra, Rev. C. Kruckeberg. 

Kapasdangn Rev, (i. T. Krauss. 

Rataiipur, Rev. ('!. W. Lipp and F. Se.liniT. 

Solo, Rev. J. G. Liiike. 

Cutiva, Rev. W. Carey. 

Suri in Birhhnmt. . . . Rev. J. Williamson. 

Berhamporet Rev. T. Lcssel and J. Paterson. 

Dinnjpurt Rev. II. Smylie. 

J)arj feting, Rev. W. Start and G. Kniebel. 

Monghir, Rev. J. Lawrence, J. Parsons, F. Ilnrler. 

Patna, Rev. II, Bcddy, J. Kclbcrer. 

Arrah, Rev. A. Sternberg. 

Chupra, . . ]Mr. C. Baumann and Mr. W. Ziemann. 

Moozvfferpore, \Tir- 

hoot,^ Mr. L. Brandin. 

Ghazipur, Rev. J. lliibner and C. Reuchter. 

Benares, Rev. Messrs. Droese.IIcinig, Kennedy, Leupolt, 

Sandberg, Shurman, Small, Smith, W. Smith, Uhlman and Watt. 
Chunar, Rev. D. Hecblcr. 

Mirzap&r, Rev. M. Artope, J. Budden, R. C. Mather 

and M. Woollaston. 

Juanpiir, Rev. R. Ilawcs. 

Goruckpnr, llev. J P. Menge and W. Glen, 


From this list it appears that there were for the whole of 
Bengal ninety-nine niissionaru's. Of these sonic arc far advanc- 
ed in life, and from the failure of strength are drawing near to 
the close of those useful labours, in which they h:ivc spent their 
best years. Others are young, but under the guidance of older 
brethren are gradually acquiring experience. Only six or eight 
have been less than three years in the country. 
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Of these ninety-nine there were ninety engaged in luboiir 
throiigiiout the year : only six were absent from their stations 
during the whole period. Two were absent in the North West 
provinces on Missionary work ; and four were in Europe : 
two on private aiTairs^ one on a missionary deputation, and 
nnotlier, the llev. II. Wilkinson of Berhampore, Orissa, was 
the Only Missionary absent through the year from ill- 
health. Three or four labourers, as Mr. Biidden of Mirza- 
pore ; Mr. Paterson, Mr. Fink of Seramporc, and Mr. Uow, 
were laid aside by sickness for a part of the year. Mr. Pa- 
terson sailed for England in August with a broken consti- 
tution, and Mr. Dow also has recently left the country for 
America. Again ; in the whole of Bengal, but two Mis- 
sionaries were removed by death : the llev. D. Jones of 
Cherra, and the Rev. J. Macdonald of Calcutta : the former 
after one ycai*’s labour at an early age ; the latter in the prime 
of life, after spending many most useful years in the ministry 
of the gospel, both in Europe and in India. Four Missionaries^ 
wives also departed this life, Mrs. Hill of Calcutta, Mrs. 
Paterson, Mrs. Ue Rozario of Agurpara and Mrs. Marshman of 
Serampore. In a sketch so short as this, it is impossible to 
speak of these dear friends as we desire, or dwell at any 
length upon their character and labours. The grace of God 
made them all usefid in their various spheres, and so long as 
life was given them, they spent their strength in his service. 
Five new labourers entered on their work with the beginning 
of last year, and to these no less than seven others have just 
been added, whose names however do not appear in the above 
list. This increase in the number of missionaries, and the en- 
gagement of so large a proportion of them in actual labour, arc 
subjects of great thankfulness, when we remember the many 
causes at work here to injure health and shorten life. The 
same was experienced in 1846. During that year, but one 
Missionary died in Bengal, the Rev. 11. Schorisch of Tirhoot : 
nine were absent in Europe from sickness and other causes, and 
six new missionaries entered on theii labours for the first time. 

Besides the ordained European and American Missionaries, 
many Native Catechists also are engaged in the work 
of the Lord. The returns in our possession from all the sta- 
tions, returns which are quite complete, show their number in 
1847j to have been one hundred and eighteen. Of these many 
have been preachers for a long time, while others arc but young 
both in years and experience. Whilst missionaries rejoice in 
the presence and co-operation of these native fellow-labourers, 
it is a subject of much regret to all that their character, like 
that of all Christian natives, exhibits such striking defects and 
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weaknesses. Instead of being in all things an example to their 
fellow-Cliristians, they partake much of their frailties. To say 
that they arc (lepeiident on their European teachers^ and cannot 
manage alone, is saying but a part of the truth concerning them ; 
tlicy are undecided, exhibit little liearty self-devotion to the 
work of the Lord, and seldom work well except under the most 
vigilant superintendence. It is too a mournful fact that some 
of the most grievous falls into sin have taken place in this por- 
tion of the native church. There arc among them excellent 
and honourable exceptions ; men of zeal and energy, who feel 
much compassion for the souls of the heathen, and labour, stu- 
dying ^^to show themselves approved wi/o God;** but they are 
not numerous. May the Lord add to their wisdom and their 
faithfulness ! May he elevate their character, give them grace 
to overcome their fuilings, and increase their number a hundred- 
fold ! Higher spirituality in the native church will doubtless 
bring forth a better race of native teachers. It is through the 
want of better Christians that many of our present catechists 
are preachers at all. The importance of raising up faithful and 
holy native teachers in this as in other parts of India is fully 
understoodhy missionaries; and it is through the want of suita^ 
hie men, that the efforts now making to train such for the ser- 
vice of the church by more efficient institutions, whether Eng- 
lish or vernacular, have hitherto met with so little success. 

The missionary Stations mentioned above are located in sonic 
of the most important cities and towns in Bengal. They lie 
mostly on the Ganges and llugli rivers, which form the great 
highway towards the iiorth-w'cst provinces. Still the fact, 
that the amount of missionary influence now exerted upon the 
country is for the present state of things utterly insufficient, is 
clearly manifest. In many parts there are no missions at 
all. The zillahs of Sylhet, Mymensingh, Pubna, llajshyc, 
Bograh, Malda, Ruugpur, Purnea and Azimghur, with nearly 
all the vast hill districts, containing a population of many 
millions, have no missionaries whatever. Others again that 
have missionaries, are very scantily supplied. Tipperah, Jes- 
sore, Midnapore, Birbhum, Berhampore, DInajpur, Tirhoot and 
Juanpore have but a single missionary each. And though that 
missionary, as we shall see, by frequent and extensive itineran- 
cies, 'may endeavour to spread the knowledge of the gospel not 
only in his immediate neighbourhood, but through the whole of 
his district, the majority of the population can have but a very 
slight acquaintance with even its leading truths. The plan of 
scattering labourers also has a most injurious effect upon the 
continuance of Christian effort. Where but one missionary is 
placed, it not unfreqiiently happens in case of sickness, that tiie 
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work ceases for a time, if not altogether; and the good that has 
been done apparently dies away. This has been painfully iilcisf ra- 
ted last year in the case of Midnapore, whose esteemed mission- 
ary, after long struggling with sickness, has been compelled to 
leave the country. Though a zealous preacher, he had no school, 
no native chapels ; and thus a town of 70,000 inhabitants is left 
without a missionary, and without a trace of its having been a 
station for several years. But in any way, it is impossible for 
European labourers alone effectively to occupy this country. In- 
dependently of other weighty hindrances, it is so vast, so widely 
spread, that the utmost diligence fails properly to evangelise it. 
Towards the full and complete spread of the gospel we must he 
largely aided by Christian natives. And were the Spirit of God 
at this time poured out^is in ancient days upon our present small 
community, its members would be able, under the guidance of 
European missionaries, to preach through the length and breadth 
of Bengal, in its hilly districts as well as its wide plains, the gos- 
pel of the grace of God, within a few years. Christianity, when 
in full activity, propagates itself rapidly : and it is the activity, 
the love of souls, infused into the children of God by heaveniy 
grace, that the country at present needs. 

The stations now occupied arc thirly-five in number ; but 
many of them include stations of a minor kind. Calcutta, as 
being the Metropolis of India and the centre of an influence 
which affects most powerfully the native community in all parts 
of the country, claims and has received from missionaries a 
large share of attention. As shown above, it contains twenty- 
five missionaries, and these are so located in the various divi- 
sions of the city, as to bear upon the native population in 
almost every direction. Beginning with the northern suburb, 
there is a missionary station at Baranagar ; another in Nimtal^i, 
the heart of the native town ; another at Simla ; another at 
Mirzapore; a fifth at Intally; a sixth at South Kalingil; a 
seventh at Bhawanipur, the southern suburb, and an eighth 
at Haurah, across the river. To the cast and south of the city, 
in the large villages, there arc many bodies of Christians, who 
are superintended by the Calcutta missionaries. 

Benares, as next in importance and as peculiarly a focus of 
Hindu superstition, has eleven missionaries, supposing all 
present at their stations. These missionaries are located prin- 
cipally at the three stations of Secrole, Rajglnit and Sigra : 
though the preaching chapels and schools arc placed in various 
parts of the native town. With a population of 200,000, in- 
creased beyond calculation at the season of the festivals, this 
city might well receive a much larger number of labourers than 
it at present contains. 
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Most of the other stations^ even in important places, have 
but tH'o or three niissioiiarics, it may be of dilTereiit societies. 
To describe tlicm all at length, estimate their importance, 
detail the various plans of Christian effort carried on, and 
show their bearing upon the country in general would require 
a large volume. We may however say a few words about 
some of the more retired stations, concerning which scarcely 
any information is before the public ; that they may occupy a 
place in the sympathies and pra^^rs of all who desire that the 
Lord’s kingdom should become a praise in the earth.’^ 

The missions at Midnapore, Jelasore and Balasore, on the 
borders of Bengal and Orissa, arc conducted by the brethren of 
one society. Their first station was occupied in 1838, and 
since then they have extended their efi'orts to the three now 
mentioned. Want of funds has much crippled those efforts 
and prevented their being more efficient. At Midnapore, Mr. 
Dow and a Catechist preach regularly in the bazar, sometimes 
twice a day. Mr. Dow tried also to establish a school, but 
could not meet with sufficient local support. At Balasorc, 
Mr. Bachelor and two Catechists are engaged in daily preach- 
ing to the heathen, either in the bazar, or in tljo markets of 
neighbouring villages. During the cold weather they have iin- 
dcrtakiMi itinerancies to the south and west of Balasorc and visi- 
ted most of the markets and villages that lie in those directions. 
There are two heathen boys’ schools at Balasorc, with about 
30 boys each ; a small native church of five members and a 
chapel (we believe) for the Knglish residents. Mr. Bachelor, 
who is a Surgeon, has also a dispensary for the natives, which 
is particularly useful towards the time of the Car festival, to the 
pilgrims travelling to and from Puri, and has lately published a 
medical work for the use of native practitioners. At Jelasore, 
Mr. Phillips and a Catechist arc daily engaged in preaching; and 
last j'ear spent two months in itinerating. There is at the station 
a church of twelve members ; two boarding schools, male and 
fem.'de ; the former contatriiug seventeen lads, (of whom nine arc 
Santals ;) the latter containing thirteen girls. Mr. Phillips, in 
addition to other labours, has begun the difficult task of trans- 
lating the New Tcstainent into the San tal language. 

At Dacca there are two missions, one of which was established 
only last year by the Rev. Messrs. Merk, Bion and Bost from 
Basle. These brethren have during the year been studying the 
Bengdli language, instructing meanwhile a smalt Knglish school. 
At the close of the >ear they separated ; Mr. Bost going to 
Tipperah, to begin a mission there ; Mr. Merk to Tejpur, in 
Assam, and Mr. Bion to Doyapiir, west of Dacca, where he has 
a congregation of thirteen persons recently baptized. 
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The Btaiioii at Ranchi, Chhotd Nagpur, is in the hill country 
of Bengal, west of Burdwan, among the Coles, and was establish- 
ed in 1845. There are now in it eight European brethren, 
one ordained minister, two school-masters and five artisans. 
The mission has from the outset been beset with difficulties, 
especially from the language ; and the plan which has been 
adopted by the brethren, of building their bungalows, workshops 
and outhouses with their own hands, and of supporting them- 
selves by their own manual labour, has materially retarded 
their more direct missionary work. But tliey have seen their 
error in this respect, and arc now applying to that work more 
than before. Though nut so well aequainted with the language 
ns to engage in regular bazar preaeliing, some of tlie brethren 
have held repeated c«nversations witli the villagers around 
their station. They have also had a small school, the founda- 
tion of Avhich was laid by their receiving seven orphans, five 
boys and two girls. The mission being of such recent origin, 
its usefulness must be expected to lie in the future more than 
in the past. 

Tlicre is anotlicr hill mission at Cherra-Punji, in the N. E. 
of Bengal, near Sylhet. 

This Mission has been established some years; and, though 
beset with difficulties, is making cpiiet but steady progress. 
The population being pretty numerous in the Khassia villages, 
Mr. Lewis, now the only Missionary, is able readily to itinerate 
among them. U'lierc is at the station a native Church of 
eleven members, four of whom wei-e admitted last year : also 
three or four schools for boys, and one for girls. Twelve 
boys and fifteen girls live on the Mission premises, and daily 
attend morning and evening worship. The Gospel of Matthew 
has been translated into the Khassia language, besides a 
Catechism, some school books, and a body of divinity written 
by the late Mr. Charles of Bala. 

The Mission at Arrah near Dinapore, was commenced in 
1843; since which time Mr. Sternberg has been the only 
Missionary. It bears therefore all the marks of an incipient 
effort, though advancing in vigour and usefulness. Mr. Stern- 
berg devotes his time chiefly to preaching ; in which labour 
he is assisted by a Native Catechist. He superintends also 
five schools, one on the Mission premises, and four in the neigh- 
bouring villages ; one class of sixteen lads is learning English. 
Mrs. Sternberg has under her charge sixteen orphans, eight boys, 
and eight girls, with a Bazar girl’s school containing twenty-five 
scholars. There is besides at the station a Lithographic Press, 
worked by the elder orphan boys, on which are printed Hindi 
and Urdu tracts. Finally, there is a Native Church of about 
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twelve ineinberaj most of whom were converts of tlie late Mr. 
Jlowlo)^ of Chiinar. The whole Missionary work at this sta- 
tion for the past year has cost less than Ks. 1800. 

The stations at Chupra (Sariiii) and Muzufferpur (Tirhoot), 
are conducted in a similar manner. At the former, there are 
five adult Native Christians and five orphans, four vernacular 
boys^ schools, containing in all about 180 boys, and a native 
girls’ school. Messrs. Baumann and Ziemann are con- 
stantly engaged in preaching both in Chupra and around it. 
At the latter station, there are eight adult Native Christians, 
from twelve to fifteen orphans and several vernacular schools. 
Mr. Brandin, assisted by a Catechist, preaches in the district 
round the station. 

The Mission at Ghazipur was commenced in 1842, by Messrs. 
Droese, Hiibner and Reuchtcr. Fora year or two Mr. Droese 
has been at Benares, but has just returned to this station. These 
brethren have given their chief time and strength to bazar 
preaching, and have several times travelled over nearly the 
whole district of Ghazipur, preached in every large village and 
distributed many thousands of religious books. They have also 
hud several bazar schools, but through the fears of the people 
and their opposition, all have failed. There is one school at 
present containing forty boys, and a native congregation of 
ten members, none of whom, how’ever, were baptized at 
Ghazipur. 

For the quiet and unostentatious labours of the brethren at 
these stations we desire to enlist the special sympathy of the 
church in this land. Venturing upon new field."-, they have had 
to bear miicb opposition and much apathy, while they sought 
by proclaiming the Gospel to prepare the way of the Lord in 
their respective spheres of labour. Their efforts exhibit at pre- 
sent the day of small things,” but that day who hath de- 
spised ?” From still smaller beginnings have spruiig all the 
fruits now visible in our Presidency, and all the foundations laid 
for larger results in the future. And it may be that in God’s 
good providence, they who have borne the burden of the day 
in these localities, shall also see with their own eyes the full 
fruits of their iinobtnisivo toil. For the encouragement of 
these brethren and others in similar circumstances, it may be 
well to mention a fact or two. 

When the Rev. W. Trawin in 1825 preached in his bazar 
chapel at Chitla, near Calcutta, and on one occasion answered 
with mildness the angry vociferations of a Bengali peasant who 
had heard him, there was not a single native Christian south of 
the city. That year saw the beginning of a change, and though 
only 20 years have passed away, by various movements in the 
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grace of God, there are now in the villages in that direction no 
less than ten native churches, 289 church members, and a com- 
munity of more than IJOO native Christians, under the charge 
of evangelical missionaries. 

When, about 1798, a tract found its way into the Jessore 
district, and became the means of converting the man into 
whose hands it fell, none in Jessore had ever heard the gospel 
preached. Since that day, although never more than a single 
missionary has been stationed there at one time, through the rich 
blessing of God on the word preached, there are now in the 
//illah ten native churches, contiiining 175 members, eight Cate- 
chists, and a comimiiiity of 800 native Christians, with six 
schools containing 200 boys. 

At the Church Missionary Society’s station at Sigra, Benares, 
so late as 1833, the Rev. W. Smith was labouring alone : 
ten native Christians resided there ; and there was a small 
boys’ school in the cit}'. Mr. Smith had little to manage, 
and was left to preach as much as strength allowed. What a 
contrast is now visible after the lapse of fifteen years. There 
are now in that part of Benares 2 native Christian con- 
gregations, five catechists and readers, forty communicants, a 
Christian village of forty-four families, tvvo orphan schools, con- 
taining respectively forty-seven boys, and thirty-nine girls, a 
community of 250 Christians, four chapels built in various 
parts of the city, and a free school of 320 boys, recpiiring not 
only a school- master, but a missionary’s constant labour. A 
church also has been built for the use of the Christian settle- 
ment, where in former times dense jungle existed and dakoits 
lay in wail for prey. Surely these facts should lead us to pa- 
tient hope in the assurance that all labour begun in faith, car- 
ried on in faith, and aiming at God’s glory, will be acceptable 
ill his sight and prove useful for the salvation of men. 

Leaving the stations, we pass on to consider sonic of the de- 
tails of missionary labour and the plans that have been adopted 
for bringing the lieathen to Christ. These plans are many in 
nuinbcr, but relate to the various branches of our work, and so 
assist each other as to render all departments imu-e efficient. 
And here we might point out how it often falls to a missionary 
to carry out not one plan only, but to be engaged in several at 
the same time. The paucity of missionaries compels this, but in 
some respects it has an injurious effect upon their labours. 

II. Among these plans, this preaching of the gospel 
IN THE NATIVE TONGUES occiipies a coiispicuous place. 

In almost all stations this is the chief work of missionaries, 
and here, as in other parts of the world, it has proved a most 
efficient means of directing men to religious truth. It appears 
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from the various reports before us that this method of proclaim- 
ing the gospel has been pursued not only in chapels built for 
the purpose, but in any place where large numbers of natives 
could be gathered together ; in front of a shop or a school, on the 
road-side, in the bazar or at the village lidts. The chief build- 
ings in which the word of God is preached are called bazar cha- 
pels : they are in general not very substantial buildings, having 
only thatched roofs : but are built as far as possible, in the 
midst of the native population. Calcutta has eight of these 
chapels, and might have more, were more missionaries engaged 
in vernacular preaching. Benares also has seven or eight. To 
assemblies gathered in these places, some missionaries preach 
every day, others two or three times a week, according as they 
confine their attention to this branch of ^labour or extend it also 
to others. Our native catechists are in general much engaged 
in preaching, and some of them render in it most efficient ser- 
vice. 

The influence exerted and the impressions made upon the 
native community by this public preaching of the gospel, car- 
ried on in so many parts of the country at once, are beginning 
very clearly to display themselves. They are sometimes exhi- ' 
bited in the saving conversion of individuals, but appear on a 
larger scale in the attention to the great subject of religion 
which has been aroused among the heathen. Till lately they 
cared nothing for any religion whatever, and had no idea of an 
unflinching standard of right and wrong. But the word of God 
has quickened the conscience that was drowsy in sin, and Hin- 
dus and Musaliniins are beginning to understand Christianity and 
to fear its power. Much knowledge has been spread abroad, 
the word has not slept, and though no spirit of inquiry on a 
large scale is now visible in any part of the country, there are 
not wanting materials for moving the whole native mind and 
leading men to inquire : What shall wc do to be saved The 
preparation of the whole people is going on, and the leaven is 
silently working. It is a fact illustrated more clearly every 
year, that the great festivals and melas are much less crowded 
than in years gone by. The great Sagor inela, the Hath Jattra 
and the Charak no longer attract the multitudes that formerly 
came to them in riotous enthusiasm. They are becoming tame 
and spiritless. The vast numbers of idols once sold at festivals 
is greatly diminished. Numerous temples may be seen in all 
parts of the country falling to decay, while it is rarely that a 
new one may be met with. Hindus seldom contend zealously 
for their religion. They are on the contrary inclined to doubt 
their sh^tras and reject them as unworthy of credit. A native 
would perhaps be at a loss to state the reason of these things. 
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But the missionary of long experience unhesitatingly traces 
them to the spretid of God^s truth by preaching, schools and 
books. It is from these that all are beginning to see the folly 
of idol worship and the reasonableness of worshipping the true 
God in his own way. 

In proof of this we direct the readcr^s attention to the fol* 
lowing statements from Missionaries themselves, contained in 
their recent reports, in publications or private letters, and all 
written within the last eighteen months. They give a clear and 
undoubted testimony, from men who know the facts of tlie case 
best, to the present condition of the natives in reference to 
Christianity. They show what the obstacles are to its more ra- 
pid spread, what is the spiritual condition of the people in this 
Presidency of India, aud what is needed to make the Gospel 
triumph. 

The Rev. W. Robinson of Dacca, after a Missionary journey, 
wrote thus : — 

“ This little trip has fully convinced me of one important fact ; viz. 
that the time for preaching is come. Go where you will, the people will 
hear. It was not always so ; far, far otherwise was the state of things 
nearly forty years ago, when Chamberlain and I were together at Cut- 
wa. Then the people used reproachfully to ask ; ^yhnt is tlie use of 
all this labour ? Nobody will hear you ; no one will become a Christian.** 
Chamberlain*s reply usually was ; “ We are throwing a little fire into 
the jungle, burning the jungle to prepare the land for cultivation.** I 
think we may now boldly affirm, the jungle is burnt ; the field is ready 
for cultivation. Our business is now to drive the gospel-plough through 
the length and breadth of India. But wdiere are our labourers ? l*ain< 
ful thought ! we have none. Here arc whole districts without a labour- 
er.** 

The Rev. J. Parry of Jessorc ; 

** The cause of our Lord is silently gaining ground amongst the Mu- 
hammadans here. I met several Muhammadans, who hare cast away 
Muhammadanism, which they seem to think is a false religion. They 
approve of Christianity, and many are in the habit of praying secretly, 
but from the love of the world, they arc not able to make an open pro- 
fession of Christianity. Some of them told me that they hoped soon 
to do so. When I was at S&tberiyfi in May last, a Muhammadan who 
liad been reading portions of our Scriptures for some years, asked me 
over CO his house fbr the purpose of getting me to conduct divine ser- 
vice. I gladly complied with his request ; he appeared to me to be near 
the kingdom of Heaven. About a month ago the poor man was taken 
ill, and left the world, and I should hope that he died in the faith of the 
Gospel. He has left a widow and three children. She left S^tberiy^, 
and went to reside with her parents in a distant village. She has a de- 
sire to embrace Christianity. She called to see me, and I had a long 
conversation with her about divine things. Her late husband had taught 
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her to read, and she ran manage to read imperfectly our Scriptures. 
She said that if her husband had been spared, he would have sought to 
be baptized, as he told her after 1 saw him in May last, that he had made 
up his mind at oiiee to make a public profession of Christianity. The 
widow was not yet decided, but 1 have some hopes of her taking a sin^i- 
lar step ere long. May the Lord turn her heart, and may she soon 
lake refuge in Christ, and thus save her own soul, and be the means of 
saving the souls of her three children.’* 

From the Rev. C. Lacey of Cuttack : 

** Our chief success in this country is hidden, and the amount ol 
faithful and single-eyed labour must mark the degree of good that shall 
be finally accomplished. 1 believe that among the natives who have 
been the object of our labours there is an uuder-current of thought in 
reference to the gospel ; which is not at all recognised by superficial 
observers, but which affords a strong hope and powerful stimulus to 
labour, in those who have opportunities of observing it.” 

The Rev. W. Miller speaks thus of one of the Cuttack oiit- 

statioiis : 

“ There arc many individuals in the neighbourhood who, through 
the hearing of the ]»rcachcd gospel and intercourse with the Christians, 
have become fully convinced of the falsehood and soul-destroying na- 
ture of Hinduism, nud whose minds are much exercised on the subject 
of Christ iniiity. Some of these parties have solemnly.engaged to break 
caste and join the Christians at the close of the ensuing haricst.” 

From the Rev. Messrs. Stubbiiis tuid Bailey, Berhampore, 
Caiijam : 

Our labours have been continued as in former years among the 
heathen in their villages, bazars, markets and festivals ; and we trust 
at least ill some instances impressions have been made which will lead t«) 
f be conversion of souls to Christ, but w'C regret to state that w'e have 
been permitted to reap but little fruit this year. It is true a iminber of 
persons have rcuouuccd Hinduism aud arc li\ing among our Christian 
community, but only one of them has as yet made a public profession 
of bis faith in Christ by baptism. We are not however without hopes 
of some of the others ; indeed wc trust several of them are in a more 
or less anxious state of miiid.” 

The Rev. O. R. Bachelor of Balasoro similarly observes : 

'* No particular fruits of mr labours in the bazars have appeared. 
Considerable interest has been excited in several places in the country, 
and we have some prospect of an increase. One man, a brahman, has 
broken caste and is now with us. Another of the same class proposes 
joining us in a few days. Opposition is less violent ; the prejudices of 
the people are apparently becoming less.” 

The Report of the Calcutta Baptist Mission contains the fol- 
lowing passage : 

** The languages in wliich Ihe gospel has been preached in Calcutta 
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have been the Bengali, the Hindi, and the Hindustani ; according to 
the various classes of natives that have been adilressed. Several dis< 
cussions have been held Avith Mnsalmans, which Iiua'c resulted in direct* 
ing (heir attention to the gospel ; but whether any will be led to embrace 
it, remains yet to be seen. The conversi«ni of a })romising young man, 
who was a Musaliimn, and who during titc year lias been baptized and 
received into the Church at Intally, may in a inensnre be ascribed to 
the preaching labours now referred to ; and there is reason to hope 
that he will liereafler feel n peculiar interest in the coinersion of that 
class of people to which he formerly belonged.” 

The Rev. A. F. Lacroix thus speaks of his own and his bre- 
thren's labours in the same city : 

It is a pleasing fact, that the congregations which at all the ('Impels 
had the two ])receding yeavs been occasionally dislurhed by the inimical 
attempts of the Hindu infidel party, have, throughout the past year, 
been left at rest from that quarter ; and in but a few instances' has 
there been any determined hostility manifested touards Christianity. 
In the Jtoic-liitzar Chapel especially, an evident relish for the truth 
has been manifested, by the eousfaiit attendance of the same parties, 
the apparently deep interest with which they have listencd'to the expo- 
sitions of Goi’s word, and the open approbation of what they heard, 
frequently oxpresbcd after the service. We, liowever, lament that no 
instances* of eonverbion, during the year, can positively he traced to 
the preaching of the Gospel in this city ; though this will scarcely 
appear surprizing, when it is remembered, that amidst such dense and 
CA'cr-changing masses of idolaters, the efforts of a few indnidnnl labour- 
ers, put fortli at irregular iiitcrA'als, must necessarily effect but little at 
a time. AVith all this, there is no doubt that the preaching to the 
adult population, by spreading far and wide a knowledge of tlie truth 
in tlie vernacular language, among those wlio but for this kind of 
instrumentality Avould for ever have remained ignorant of it, will, with 
the divine blessing, eventually be found to liave contributed its full 
share to the final renovation of this he.athcn land. Had the mission- 
aries, engaged in this department, the incalculable advantage of addres- 
sing the same audiences, wliich they possess while occupied in schools^ 
with teaching for years together a limited number of the same pupils, 
who daily attend on their instructions, then probably success would be 
more rapid ; and the fruits produced by tlie preaching of the Gospel 
to the adults be more abundant.” 

Mr. Bradbury of Chiiisurali : 

** The people hear the gospel attentively, some openly express their 
approbation of its truths, others make objections to its statements, a 
few from a cavilling, but most from an inquiring spirit, which it is 
always pleasing to see.” 

Mr. Weitbrccht of Burdwan : 

** As usual, preaching is attended with various results. Sometimes we 
meet with attentive hearers, and now and then there appear symptoms 
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of tlic heart being touched ; at others the braliman ' in tlie gall of 
bitterness/ blasphemes and abuses, but this is now a rare occurrence« 
they more generally turn off with a contemptuous smile or stand aloof 
altogether. Aleniiwliilc the increasing number of natives who are aC' - 
ipiainted with English and despise idolatry is acting as a leaven upon 
the population in gradually working out the anticipated new state of 
things.** 

Mr. Bluinliarilt of Krisliiiaghur : 

“On the whole I look upon my past labours as merely preparatory 
means for my other brethren who ma^ hereafter follow me, to enable 
them to engage cheerfully and successfully in their holy work, 1 hope 
the Lord will grant them a rich harvest.’* 

Mr. Williamson of Birbhum : 

« 

In conclusion, we desire to add, that thro'ugh the persevering la- 
bours of our brethren, in teaching, preaching and distributing the word 
of God, the light of the Gospel is. we believe, increasing in the district 
immediately around us, and gradually extending itself to more remote 
parts ; and though their congregations are usually not large, yet they 
are seldom without a considerable number of atteiitive hearers, still ea- 
ger to obtain our books. Though we are not yet permitted to rejoice 
over many actual converts, we firmly believe that either we or our suc- 
cessors will be so ill due time.** 

Mr. Lcssel of Berhnmporc : 

“ Frequently, the congregations have been good and attentive. And 
though beyond this, tliere is little ofinformiitioii to supply, yet there is 
enough to encourage us to abound in the work of the Lord.” 

Mr. Sinylic of Diiiujpur : 

“ The Musalinaiis of the city do not attend to God’s word as they for- 
merly did ; indeed very few of them come either to listen or argue. It 
has been found that attendance on the preaching of the Gospel leads 
them to doubt and argue, also to question the truth of the Quran. 
Hence they were told by the maulavi, that to doubt, or question the 
words of the Qur^n in any way, would bring destruction upon their own 
souls, and that he who did so, was a kafir of the worst stamp, and would 
soon become a Christian. We meet with daily proof that the natives 
are becoming better acquainted with the word of truth. Their advances 
arc so slow, that I sometimes cry ; '* to whom hath the arm of the Lord 
been revealed ?** An aged brahman, whom 1 had seen frequently iii 
the bazar, the other day, said to me, * Sir, you produce no change, why 
continue your labour in vain V I said, * Look back some twentj' or thirty 
years, and then say whether a change has been wrought. Truth will 
work conviction.* lie instantly replied with some force ; * True, true, 
that is true. For I have come up from Calcutta by Krishnaghar and 
the world is turned indeed : you have spoken the truth.’ If we had a 
few lively souls in God’s cause, 1 feel persuaded much might be done, 
hut 1 stand alone without help.” 
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The following is a statement of more than ordinary inter* 
est. It relates to a fearful outbreak of cholera which lately 
took place at Sibsagar in Assam, and is contained in a letter 
from the Rev. N. Brown, dated Oct. 1847 : — 

' V** The ravages of this disease have been fearful among us ; some days 
there have been as many as eleven or twelve deaths ; one hundred and 
ten were swept off in twenty days, \\liich is a \ery great mortality for so 
'small a station as this. During this period of distress, we have seen 
some striking jiroofs of the diiniinshed eonlidence with which many of 
the natives regard their own religion. Several of them in the hour of 
(heir extremity have been found ealling upon the name of Jesus Christ. 
Others have spent nearly nil their time in making piijas, and the tcm< 
pies near us ha^e resounded day and night with their idolatrous songs. 
Soon after the disease broke out, the brahmans and others of the better 
(‘lass made a grand f(‘StiJ(il, and sacrilieed a large number of goats, 
ducks. &c. At the close of their ci'lebralion, one of the brahmans, who 
has been in my employ as a pandit fur the last two years, was called 
upon to make an extempore prayer to the Deity, whieli he did in the 
presence of some thousands. Having a enriosity to know liow a hea- 
then would pr iy, I requested of him ucojiy of his prayer, which he rea- 
dily' gave me ; and 1 was not a little snrpri/.cd to find how nearly he had 
imitated the pravers which he has from time to time heard among the 
Christians ; he had not onee used the name of any of their gods, but 
had simply addressed God as the Siipreuie and Eternal ; in fact, if it Inid 
not been for the omission of the name of Christ, it would have been pre- 
cisely sueh a prayer as a Christian might make. This, amongst a peo- 
ple like the Asamese, who consider that all religion consists in repeal- 
ing the name of Kani — in whose shasters it is declared again and again, 
that the word Unui is the centre and substance of all religious merit, 
and the only ground of salvation — appears somewhat extraordinary, 
and would seem to indicate that the native belief is undergoing an im- 
portant change.” 

The Rev. J. Parsons speaks thus of the reception of the gos- 
pel ill Monghir : 

“ The general obduracy and levity so a]ipaTent among the heathen is 
very distressing to witness. We find many who stand and listen, and 
many who give n formal assent to what we say, as well us many who 
oppose us by discussion, sneers or abuse, but alas ! we find none wlio 
appear to feel a sincere and personal interest in the great question, 

* Ilow can man be just with God V Our statements are declared to be 
false, our exhortations arc met by scorn and jesting, onr motives are 
impugned, and the dear name of our precious Redeemer is blasphemed, 
nlmost every time we go to the bazar. These things make up the great- 
est part of uiir experience, in our chief work of preaching to the hea- 
then, but these form but a dismal tale to transmit to you. Still we would 
not complain or be weary in well-doing. Neither our duly nor the 
approbation of our Master depends on the measure of our present 
visible success. Out commissiow is, like the prophet’s, to make kuQviu 
the truth, whether men will hear, or whether they will foibemr.'* 
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Similarly the Ucv. J. Lawrence of the same place : 

A lamentable deadness in regard to spiritual things prevails. Un- 
believers eome to the house of God and listen to his word, but go away 
unimpressed, or at least unchanged. We visit the bazars, and preach the 
gospel to crowds of the heathen, but are still constrained to cry, * Who 
hath believed our report?* All our brethren have been engaged in their 
usual labours, except when laid aside by sickness, with their accustomed 
zeal and diligence, but at present we see not the fruit. That our feeble 
labours should be in vain is by no means surprising ; they are at least 
most unworthy ; but that the cause of God and truth should^ot pro- 
gress, that no* souls should be saved from such vast multitudes who 
arc hastening on to eternal ruin, is sufficient cause for the most serious 
reflection and the deepest sorrow.** 

The need of patience and of strongs faith in the ministers 
of the gospel among Hindus is strikingly seen from the follow- 
ing testimony by the Rev. C. Reiither of Gha/ipiir : 

**We have travelled several times nearly all over the district of 
Ghazipur, ])rcachcd in every large village, and distributed many thou- 
sands of gospels, tracts and other religious books. But no fruit of 
these labours is yet visible. The Uindus are ns cold as ever and the 
enmity of the Musalmans is very great. We have indeed had several 
inquirers, but have not found them nj>right, excepting perhaps one 
man who afterwards went to Benares and was baptized there.** 

If we turn to the experience of the mission urics at Benares, 
we find it still of the same kind. The Rev. W. Smith of Sigra 
writes thus : — 

“ I am thankful to say that I have had more encouragement in my 
work this year than ever I have had before. ‘ When the Lord turned 
again,* says the Psalmist, ‘ the captivity of Zion, we were like them 
that dream.* Such indeed has been my ease. I have had brahmans, 
young pandits, (three in number) kneeling with me in prayer at the 
feet of Jesus. Thanks be to God ! who has at length vouchsafed to 
give some testimony to the word of His Grace. Kashi mnst^ sooner or 
later, bow before Him who is heir of all things. There are certain 
symptoms of a ** shaking among the dry bones.’* 

The Rev, F. Schneider of Agra, when recently visiting Be- 
nares, bis old station, remarked on it thus : 

“ Respecting the direct Mission work, i. e. preaching to the hcatlien, 
in the eifects of it I found no change in Benares. Many, it is true, 
acknowledge the superiority of Christianity over the shasters ; many 
believe the doctrines of the Gospel and are sure that Christianity must 
prevail ; yet sincere inquirers after the truth arc rare and still fewer 
true conversions. It is still the time of sowing and not of reaping. 
But there is no doubt, that the work of the Lord is progressing, aii<l 
the harvest will come.’* 
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The Rev. C. B. Leiipolt : — 

“ Among the inquirers whom I had during tlie year, there was but 
one really sincere. He is a Musnlmun, and an inhabitant of Lucknow. 
He was anxious for baptism and I would have baptized him, but as he 
fished to have his wife and child with him, 1 advised him to go and 
fetch them before his baptisn, and he has now gone to Lucknow on this 
errand.” 

Tlic Rev. E. Drocse : — 

“ Looking back on this past year I feel like a man, who, being desir> 
ous of selling his costly wares, goes to the market day by day, com- 
mending his rarities to all he meets ; but finds none who takes them off 
his hands No one has come stretching forth a desirous hand to receive 
without price, what surpasses in worth all the riidtcs and all the glory 
of this world. No one but he who has engaged in the work of preach- 
ing to the natives can be aware of the gloomy and melancholy feelings 
which considerations like these create in the mind : and, but for the sure 
promises of the word of God, wc bazar preachers would wash our hands 
from a work at once so arduous and apparently so fruitless, lint thus 
it is written : * For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, 
and rcturneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it 
bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and bread to 
the cater : so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth : it 
shall not return unto me void.* ” 

The Ucv. II. llcinig reports thus of his preaching luhoiirs at 
Chunar, whtM’C he spent sevcKil months of the past year 

*'rreneiiing among the natives in the b.aznr was continued ns usual, 
as often ns time and oj)portnuity would admit, and I can truly say that 
there arc several natives, who nave such a clear understanding of the 
salvation of sinners through Jesus Christ and of the blessings which a 
Christian enjoys in this world and in that to come, that often I won- 
dered how it is jiossible for them to reannin any longer in connexion 
with their heathenish customs, and bear the heavy yoke whieh they 
appear to detest. But such is the fear coiiccriiiiig their caste, that it 
adamniitizes the heart against the least impressiun of the grace of God ; 
yet the grace of God can subdue even the stoutest and must insensible 
heart, and if they were not saved, it is because they were no plants of 
our heavenly Father ; ‘ because of their imwilliugness to conic praying 
to Jesus that they might have life.* Visitors 1 have frequently, but 
no serious inquirers, and although the word of God a|>parently comes 
home to the mind with irresistible force, yet the heart is hard, deceitful 
above every thing and desperately wicked, who can know it ? Some 
appear to have a heart, and by the word of God a smitten heart, and 
say, *Sir, where is your residence? I will come and visit you, and 
converse more about it but here it stops, no such visit is paid, and 
no further inquiry is made.’* 

The Rev. R. Huwes of Jiianpore thus describes the fruits of 
preaching. Mr. Hawes spends most of his time in this labour, 
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and being brought into contact with large numbers of natives, is 
able to speak clearly on the subject. In a journal published 
last year he thus writes : 

“Were we to judge merely from appearances, our work would indeed 
appear hopeless as far as respects the adult portion of the population. 
The poor and ignorant fear to deviate one step from the customs of 
their forefathers, and the instructions of the brdhrnans ; the rich and 
better informed vaunt themselves so much upon the smattering of 
knowledge they have attained, and the conserpient infliieiice they exer- 
cise over others, that they are most unwilling to acknowledge themselves 
in error, though they may clearly perceive it. Still we are not without 
encouragement. We often witness a man’s conscience touched, and 
Ids Judgment convinced, while the mass of hearers aj)prove of the 
leading features of Christianity, though they do not come over and join 
us. Ours is emphatically a work of faith ht the present time in this 
pirt of India. We declare the truths of the Gospel, because (/liri-^t 
has given us his command to do so, and we look for ultimate success, 
because God has promised it.” 

Again ; 

*‘The native mind is becoming more familiar with the doctrines of 
Christianity, though not inclined yet to believe and embrace tliem ; 
whilst by the regular declaration of Gospel truth and the distribution 
of the lioly Scriptures and otlier religious publications, the necessity 
of repentance and the need of an Almighty Saviour are continually 
brought before the minds of the people, and under the blessing of God 
must produce a vast change in their moral sentiments and reliiMous 
belief.” 

It is well known to all ciigiiged in missions in this country 
that the two groat classes of our hearers, the lliiuliis and the 
Musalmuns are affected by the gospel in a very different way. 
While it cuts away all the idolatries of the Hindu, absurd even 
to common sense, it finds a much stronger enemy in the Musal- 
niai/s spiritual pride and boasted righteousness. Of the two, 
the latter proves the more unyiehling. Upon this subject, Mr. 
Hawes has the following remarks ; 

** Humanly speaking, the preaching of the gospel amongst the Mu- 
hammadans appears n hopeb'ss work. They meet us at the outset with 
the postulate that Christianity is abolislicd to make way for Islamism, 
and then plume themselves with the notion that they are the true be- 
lievers, and occupy a vantage ground above all other religious sects. 
Hence, from the persuasion, on one hand, that they have the true reli- 
gion, and on the other from the fact that there is nothing in Islamism to 
lead to the cultivation of the min<l, wc find pride and ignorance wher- 
ever we find Muhammadans. Our labours amongst them appear to be 
much more hopeless and much less encouraging than amongst the Hin- 
dus. I sometimes can scarcely help believing, that nothing short of 
miracles wrought in their presence, or judgments from heaven, will 
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(urn tlicir faith and hope from the impostor of Mecca to the true Mes- 
siah ; but with this, of course, we have no tiling to do. Our duty is 
plain. We must labour in faith, and must hope agaimt hope*' 

Having thus given at length the individual opinions of many 
Missionaries, as furnishing the beat evidence for arriving at a 
clear knowledge of the true workings of Christianity upon the 
native' mind, we may conclude in the words of the Rev. M. 
Hill, as contained in one of the yearly reports : 

“ In conclusion, though the work, so far as visible results are con- 
cerned, seems to have told but feebly ; yet cases could be pointed to, 
where the mist has been cleared away, and where the truth of Christian- 
ity has' been move than tacitly admitted, though not fearlessly avowed. 
Formiduhlc are the systems to be contended with. These seem to defy 
our attempts to uproot them, yet believing in the potency of Christian- 
ity and the promised aid of God, wc put forth our feeble efforts, (o 
raze the superstructure of error erected by the former, and to plant the 
latter, which has God for its author, truth for its matter, and salvation 
for its end. True, wc may not live to see the destruction of the former, 
and to celebrate the universal triumph of the latter. But' the signs of 
the times furiiisii an unequivocal intimation, that soon the heralds of 
cross shall be permitted to sing the song, ‘Wc giie thee thanks 
Lord God Almighty, who art, and wast ami art to come, because thou 
hast taken to thyself thy great power and hast reigned. Ilallclujuh, 
the kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our liord, and 
of iiis Christ ; and he shall reign for ever and ever.* ** 

In addition to the regular preaching of the gospel at their 
several stations, many missionaries have undertaken longer ur 
shorter Tonus and Itinkkancibs, with a view to proclaim the 
word ill the districts around them, and in places where no mis- 
sionaries labour statedly. On tliese tours native preachers are 
found very useful; sometimes they undertake them alone. 
Travelling in tents or boats, advantage has been taken of the 
weekly hats, or the great annual festivals and mehis, at which 
large multitudes assemble together : and not only has the gospel 
been preached, but large numbers of tracts, copies of the gospels 
and other portions of Scripture given away. Some missionaries 
undertake these itinerancies regularly, especially in the upper 
parts of Bengal; others make them only in the cold season. 

Tills branch of labour has been, as usual, extensively carried 
out by the missionaries in Orissa, both at Cuttack and Berham- 
pore. To all appearance it has been specially marked out for 
them, by their being favoured with a numerous band of native 
Catechists, men of character and standing among their own 
people, very active and faithful in the Lord’s work, and pos- 
sessed of superior mental endowments. Hence the brethren 
make itinerancy their chief work, and engage in it as far as 
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])r;u'tiral)le tliroii"lioiit the year. They are thus enabled to 
\i8it all parts of tlie country repeatedly, following up impres- 
sions previously made, and coming in contact with a large por- 
tion of the numerous population. Some of the important places, 
as Puri, they visit three or four times a year. During the past 
year, starting from their two stations they undertook six or 
S(‘vcn extensive tours in dilTerent directions, and in one case 
visited a part of the hill country to which they had not previ- 
ously gone. To say that they visited all the ha(s, numerous 
meias, and great festivals ; and discussed and preached, and 
exhorted the heatlien to repent, conveys but a feeble notion of 
their protracted and indefatigable efforts to spread Christianity 
throughout Orissa. Their journals only will convey this adc- 
(piately ; and they arc well worthy of perpsal. The effect of these 
labours, though not so manifest during the past jTar, has in 
former days been displayed in the conversion of many souls 
and the wide spread of gospel knowledge. 

Many otlier itinerancies, some of considerable length, have 
been undertaken by various missionaries in other parts of Ben- 
gal, especially in the cold season ; and varied in duration 
from a few days to two months at a time. Thus Messrs. 
Pearce and Wenger preached in many villages on their two 
journeys from Calcutta to Barisal : the Rev. J. Parsons and 
Mr. Hurter of Monghir visited the hills at the south-east 
of Rhugulpur, and penetrated to villages till then never 
seen by Europeans ; the Rev. W. Smith of Sigra, Benares, 
visited with his catechist between 2()0 and 300 towns and 
villages in the district round that city; several missionaries 
attended the inelas at Allahabad, Dadri, Serainpore, and other 
places : and the Catechists of Dacca took long journeys 
to Myincnsingh, Pubna and Sylliet. The village's and towns 
near Balasore, Jclasore, Chittagong, Dacca, Jessore, Chinsurah, 
Burdwan, Cutw’a, Birbhum, Berhampore, Dinujpur, Clierra- 
punji, Monghir, Patna, Arrah, Chupra, Ghazipur, Juan pur, and 
Goruckpiir, have also had the word of life preached to them. 
Thus it is that the stations where missionaries dwell, though 
receiving the larger shari of their labours, prove only centres 
whence gospel ligiit and heat radiate to the country round. 
In these places thousands have heard the truth, and taken home 
the written word. Such itinerancies have often been found 
most useful, especially where undertaken regularly, and where 
places are visited again and again. Many converts have been 
l)rought into the Lord’s church, who first heard the word of 
salvation in this way. Others again have been led to inquire 
more into the truth, and have in the end cordially embraced it. 
Much knowledge has been spread, and a foundation laid for 
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future more extended labours. Upon these points two or three 
extracts will be useful. 

The Rev. C. Lacey thus closes his loii^ and interesting jour- 
nal of the itinerancies around Cuttack, during lust year : 

** I have thus endeavoured to give you some account of oiir yearly 
Missionary itinerancy. This department of labour has in Orissa been 
productive of much good. From almost every part of our itinerating field, 
converts have more or less been gathered in past years, and continue to 
be gathered still. Were it needful I could relate many instances. The 
preaching of the Gospel, an earnest and convincing argument, or a 
Christian tract, have been referred to in many cases as the means of 
bringing divine light to many of our converts. We have abundant en- 
couragement from the results which have occurred, to go on in the same 
way. Besides actual fruits gathered into the Saviour*s Church, the 
stagnant waters of the Hitidu mind have been constantly agitated, and 
a large amount of knowledge, a conviction now exists among the people 
which is a promise of future good. Some we have heard ot^ who being 
unable to renounce caste and their associates have left their dying testi- 
mony to the truth of Christianity.** 

The Rev. W. Bailey of Berhampore, Orissa, thus speaks of 
the liiiidu festivals as spheres of labour : — 

Some perhaps may be disjtosed to think that densely crowded Hin- 
du festivals arc not the best places for making an impression upon the 
minds of the people, in consequence of the innumerable fri\(>lities atten- 
dant upon them ; we however, notwithstanding all disadvantages, feel a 
peculiar pleasure in preaching and distributing tracts on these occasions, 
from the cheering fact that some of the most intcreshng cases of con- 
version in connection with our mission have resulted from books that 
have been received at festivals.** 

The Rev. J. Parry of Jcssorc : 

In conclusion I may observe that our late Missionary excursion of 
about twenty days has, I trust, benefited about two thousand poor 
souls, who were dead in trespasses and sins. We preached the Gospel 
in about twenty villages, and four or five markets, situated on an extent 
of about thirty miles. About one thousand tracts and single Gospels, 
and twenty or thirty copies of the New Testament, Psalms, and Gene- 
sis, have been circulated. The general inipressioii on the minds of tlie 
people, is that Christianity will ere long become the religion of India, 
and that both Hinduism and Muhammadanism arc losing their hold on 
the nund of their respective votaries.** 

To the reception Missionaries experience on these itineran- 
cies, Mr. Lawrence gives the following lestiniony. Must Mis- 
siontiries could say tlie same : 

“Some of the villages wc had visited several times before, but in 
others of them we could not learn that a Kuropcan missionary had ever 
been. In the former wc met with a less friendly rreeption than in the 
latter. In some instances those who had frcqueiitlv Jicaitl the gospel, 
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showed much opposition and bitterness of spirit : unwilling to hear 
themselves, they would do all in their power to prevent others from lis- 
tening to us. Once or twice wc were insulted, and ordered to leave the 
place. Such instances, however, were rare ; and by firmness and mild 
jiersiiasion we generally prevailed, so far at least as to obtain a hearing 
from the crowds around us, to the no small vexation of our bitter oppo- 
nents.** 

The Rev. J. P. Menge of Goruckpur : 

“ Itinerating is a very important branch of my work. The villagers 
generally listen with i)leasurc to the Gospel, and appear to feel that wc 
come among them not to please ourselves, but to teach them good 
things, tlic glad tidings of great joy, oven the way by which God can be 
just and the justificr of them that believe in his dear Son.** 

May the labours^ now described as. teaiding much to prepare 
the way of the Lord, be so blessed, that their full results may 
be speedily seen in the finished conversion of millions of the 
deluded pt'ople among whom, by the Lord*s grace, they have 
been carried on ! 

111. Missionary labours during the past year included tlic 
important charge of Native Ciiuiichks andCoNCUEOATioNs. 

There arc Christian congregations in almost all the towns 
at which Missionaries are located ; and where different Societies 
occupy the same place, we find also different bands of native 
Christians. Some arc but small, others large. Some have been 
long established, otiiers are of but recent origin. From the com- 
plete statistics of the churches that wo have gathered, we find 
that, at the close of 1817? the total number of stations and sub* 
stations where separate Christian societies existed, w’Msixlg-two, 
Of these eiglit are in Calcutta, and eleven in the villages near it. 
Benares has four. At the period mentioned, there were in these 
sixty- two churches, 2280 native members admitted to the com- 
munion of the Lord*s Supper. But it should be noticed as a fact 
that will help us justly lo estimate the value of this number, 
that while the majority of Missionaries in Bengal make decided 
evidence of conversion the standard of admission to the Lord’s 
table, there arc other bri threii whose standard is much lower. 
We believe that the communicants of the latter kind arc about 
7b0 in iiunibcr. A few words concerning the location of these 
church members will not be inappropriate, the distribution 
being very unequal. At Ciiinsurali, which has been a mission 
station for thirty years and has enjoyed tlic labours of most 
faithful men, there is not a single convert. At other places, as 
Ghazipur, Chiipra, Arrali, Juanpiir and Balasore, occupied only 
within the last ten years, the native Christians arc but few. 
This is also true of several slaiioiis which have, like Chinsiirah, 
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been occupied .1 lon^ time, as Dacca and Dinajpur. Tlie church 
at Cuttack and its odsiiuots have J07 members : the ten clnirches 
in Jessore^ 175. In the stations of Calcutta^ there arc 192 
incinhersj and in the villages under the charge of Calcutta mis- 
sionaries, 32D ; in all 520, of whom 293 arc under one Society. 
The church at Seramporc has 9S members; Biirdwan, 51; 
Cutwa, 34 ; Monghir, 48. The uuuibcr of coniuiuiiicants and 
members in Benares is G2. The additions during last year, 
were in all 388; of whom IGO were, we believe, on the lower 
standard above mentioned, and 228 on the higher. Of these 
110 are to the churches at Barisal ; sixteen to those at Cuttack, 
sixteen to those in Jessore, and the same nnml)er to those in 
Asam. At twenty-five stations there were no additions whatever. 
The cxchisioiis reporled^from eleven chnrclies are oO. 

One place reijuires special though bric‘f, nuMilion, Barisal. 
Most of onr readers are aware that during tlie last two years 
this station has been brought prominently under public notice; 
it being alleged that a great religious movenuMit iS in progress 
among the people of the neighbourhood. Owing, however, to 
the very peculiar circumstances that have occurred in eoiincc- 
tion with the missionary formerly stationed at Barisal, many 
doubts have nrisoii as to the real eharacter of this movement, anil 
the motives wdiich have iuditecd so many people to forsake 
idoliitry. With a view to seek out the truth in this important 
matter, two esteemed missionary brethren from Calcutta, the 
Uev. Messrs. Pearce and Wenger, were appointed to visit Barisal 
and its out-stations at the close of last year. The following 
general statement of the results of this visit, lias been made by 
one of these brethren, and we feel bound in justice to them to 
insert it ; 

“They left Cnloidta on the l.'ith of December, 1817, and were ab- 
sent sev'cn weeks ; during whicli time lliey saw about tliree liiindrcJ of 
<he converts, in a number of scattereil viliages. With those they hail 
many searching eoiiv ersations, iu which they endeavoured to ascertain 
the extent of their knowledge, ami their cousisteuey iu the ]>raeticc of 
t’diristianity, as well as the slate of their feelings towards the Bajitist 
Missionary Society. The general result of this protracted visit was 
satislactory ; they found that upvrards of .‘JOO families had, outwardly 
at least, embraced Christianity, and that upwards of 30t) adults had 
actually been baptized, the majority of whom appeared to be siiiecrc in 
their profession. Consequently the deputation returned to Calcutta 
deeply impressed with the conviction that so large a field, white for the 
harvest, should be attended to without delay and in the most ellicieut 
manner possible, lost the precious crop should be lost, niul the displea- 
sure of the Lord of the harvest incurred.’* 

While sincerely desiring that future experience may prove 
this conviction a sound one, wc think that at present a more 
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(iociiUHl jiidirmciit in the case will at least be premature. In 
the views here expressed, Messrs. Parry and Robinson, who 
have also seen iiiueh of the converts, quite coincide. 

Returning to the Ghurclies in general throughout Bengal, 
we have next to notice their Christian character. The Apos- 
tle Paul, speaking of the objects for which his sympathies and 
labours were put forth, implies that the care of all the chur- 
ches’^ was not the least attended by anxiety and pain. So is 
it ill Bengal. Of the various trials both to faith and patience, 
which they occasion, of the failings which some churches exhi- 
bit and the pleasure which others have afforded, the following 
reports from Missionaries themselves, furnish clear evidence. 
No report that has been made is here omitted, that the testi- 
mony of a single year may be complete. We believe that from 
this testimony a just estimate may be formed of the condition 
of native piety in this part of India. 

The Report of one of the Missionary Societies has the fol- 
lowing introductory remarks upon this subject : 

“ Conversions have not been wanting entirely, but they have not 
been numerous ; our churches for the most part have been stationary, 
and some of them have even retrograded, instead of advancing and in- 
creasing. May it please the Lord soon to revive his work in the midst 
of the years.” 

The Rev. C. Barker of Gowhati, Assam, speaks thus : 

“ At our communioii on the twenty-first of November last, forty 
baptized individuals were gathered around the Lord’s table ; the largest 
iiuinber that have met together since we first organized ourselves into a 
church. Looking back to the formation of this church, three years 
ago, when the number of com in unicants present was only eiyht^ we are 
constrained to exclaim, What hath God wrought ! It is the Lord’s 
doing, and marvellous in our eyes.” 

Mr. Lewis of the hill-mission at Cherra, into whose church 
members are received only after long probation, in order to 
prevent any sinister motive from attracting them, says : 

**The church assemble^ weekly for social prayer, the relation of 
Christian experience, and for spiritual direction and admonition as 
cases may require. In some of these little meetings you would be 
highly delighted to listen to the simple and unadorned narratives of 
these monuments of saving grace.” 

Mr. Parry speaks thus of one of his churches in Jessore : 

** The little church at Satberiya will 1 hope ere long become a great 
one. All the members act consistently and walk according to the 
Gospel. One poor brother has fallen into the sin of Sabbath-breaking, 
but has repented.” 
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Of another in the same district^ a brother Missionary on a 
visit thus writes : 

“ In our intercourse with the people we found that they were well in- 
formed on Christian subjects, and most of them able to read, women as 
well ns men. They appeared to be generally in comfortable outward cir- 
cumstances, and to be living on amicable terms witii their neighbours. 
We left them with the impression that the Gospel had done much to 
improA’e their external a])pearaiicc aud condition. The fact also, that 
with one or two exceptions only, the whole of the adults among the 
Christian inhabitants of the village are members of the churclr, speaks 
well fur their Christian character.** 

Messrs. Stubbiiia and Bailey report of the church at Ber- 
hainporc as follows : 

“Truthfulness constrains us to say that at different times our mem- 
bers are very weak and sickly. Still we do hope, that all those who 
are members of the church have tasted and seen that the Lord is 
gracious, and that notwithstanding all their defects they have passed 
from death unto life, * 

M'c find them most addicted to little differences amongst them- 
selves ; hut wc have often been rejoiced to witness them melted down un- 
der affectionate expostulation, and scarcely ever has any difference been 
perpetuated beyond^that. Some however have been less consistent, and 
wc have from time to time been under the necessity of c.xcrcising disci- 
pliiic in its milder form of suspension or its severer one of evelnsion. 
Ill most of such cases it has been productive of the happiest results. 
'I’liey generally prize the various means of grace that arc established 
among us, and they usually attend with punctuality. There is not a 
house in our Christian locality in which family worship is not eon- 
dneted with pleasing regularity, and it oflcii comforts our minds when 
visiting them in a morning to hear in almost every house either the 
song of praise or the voice of prayer or the word of God being rcail. 
It is pleasing too to notice that not a prayer is ever offered in which 
1 here are not expressed fervent petitions fur the conversion of the heal hen 
and the coming of Christ's Kingdom. It is especially so to hear with 
what tenderness and often with tears, they will pray for any of theii 
idolatrous friends or relations. We feel however, that while we have 
no doubt as to the piety of tliose who are in (.’hurch membership, wc 
need n greater portion of the sjiirit of love and devotedness ainoiig us. 
and for this especially wc would earnestly solicit an interest in tiie prat- 
ers of those servants of Christ into whose hands this account may fall.” 

Mr. Lacey (if Cuttack : 

“The state of religion among the Christians is, I believe, improving, 
though they frequently display the national characteristic vices of the 
Hindus to a lamentable degree. These national vices are their easily 
besetting sins. More especially have we been grieved to perceive a 
spirit of frequent disngreeinciit among them, and the violence with 
which their chullitions of temper carry them away. Some of our friends 
.src burning aud 'diiiiing light and the cuu;/isleney aud piety of then 
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dr|ior(nicnt arc producing many favourable inij)rcssions upon the hea- 
lljcn.’* 

Mr. Phillips of Jclasorc : 

** During some part of the year an unusual degree of religious interest 
lias been manifest amongst our people, and to a limited extent, 
among the surrounding heathen as well. Five happy converts have 
put on Christ by baptism the past year, and arc now, wc trust, walking 
in the truth. Others for a time appeared to be iu a very hopeful state, 
but at present little that is encouraging cuu be said of them. Two of 
the five, lately biiptir.ed, are Santal youths, and may be reckoned as the 
first fruits unto Christ from among this highly interesting people. 
Several of our Native Christians are upright, firm, spiritnally-miiuled, 
devoted disciples of Jesus. Others arc weak, fickle-minded, and sub- 
ject to numerous foibles, and occasional besetting sins.” 

The five following testimonies relate to the vilhigos south of 
Calcutta: Mr. Pearce thus speaks of the church at Lakhyan- 
tipur : 

“The apprehensions expressed in the last Report, 'that some lime 
may elapse before the church recovers its former coinlition,* have been 
fully verified. During the first half of the j car dissension continued 
the banc of the church ; and party spirit ran so l)igh, that at lc)>gth 
it became necessary to adopt very dcciilcd measures iu order to preserve 
the existence of the church : fifteen members were, therefore, excluded 
or suspended. Since then things have begun to improve, but much 
remains still to mourn over.” 

Of the Church at Khari : — 

** This church has during tlie past year enjoyed peace and prosperity. 
The native pastor, amidst much personal and domestic afilietiun, np])ears 
to have been favoured with the divine blessing resting upon his lni)onrs. 
The people continue to contrilmtc of tlieir substance towards the sii))- 
port of tlie poor and the promotion of religious objects, with an increas- 
ing s[)irit of liberality.” 

Of the Church at M dayapiir: 

“Whilst the two native Jnethreu stationed at this jdace have frequent 
and encouraging opporturutics of preachhig the gospel to the heathen, 
they have met with little success iu their labours among those w bo 
bear the Christian name. 'I'lic Church has had no increase, and the 
attendance on the Lord’s-day, is only about twenty.” 

Mr. Lacroix tlius writes of his tlu’ce Cluirchcs, and of the 
difficulties in the way of their improvement : 

** Mobile it is to me a source of deep sorrow', (hat iu the three Christian 
congregations under my rare, there has been during tlic year almost no 
addition to the number of the converts, and but little improvement in 
their spiritual life, I do not see, how under existing circumstances, it 
could have been otherwise. If in England, where the people enjoy 
various means of cliristiaii instruction, and so many oilier advantages. 
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favorable to the growth of piety, it be thought incompntibic with the 
])rosperity of a Chiircli, that its pastor be burdened with tlie additional 
care of a second flock, or that his time and attention be occupied bv 
other avocations, what can be expected, when, as in tlic present instance, 
a single missionary, besides having to perform the duties of an Evan- 
gelist among the heathen, and a variety of other calls upon his time 
and energies, is left in sole charge of three Chiirclies of ncoj)hj^ tes, of 
tedious access, distant 11, 15, aud 35 miles from his resubmee, and 
whose members, though still weak in faith and knowledge, are surrounded 
by a heathen population, to whose contaminating influence and exam- 
ples, they arc hourly exposed ?” 

The Rev. J. C. Page speaks thus of the Church at Nursig- 
darchuk, from which in 184G eleven members were excluded : 

** For three years we have had to mourn over inconsisieney of con- 
duct, and exclusion from communion. But during the past year, the 
(Miurch has been more healthy, niid, though some ])ainful eircumstauoes 
have transpired, yet, on the whole, we have mueli reason for thaukfulucss. 
The members generally are united in love ; aud there is, peace amongst 
us, 'I'lie congrogatioii has manifested a pleasing degree of liberality 
in their subscriptions for the poor, and for other purposes. The gospel 
continues to be preached in the market places and villages nronml : and 
the members of the congregation arc regularly and weekly instructed.” 

On the Churches in Calcutta the following remarks arc con- 
tained in tlic published reports : — 

Mr. Pearce speaking of the Church at Iiitally, says : • 

" In the early part of the year it was found nccossary to exclude 
from the fellowship of this church ten of its members, either for actual 
or designed sin. This afflictive event was produrtixe of miifli giief 
and auMfty. The latter part of the year, liuwexer, Jias been brighter, 
and it is hoped that the church may soon rceoxer it-* lost ground, as 
there arc several liopcful inquirers, esjieeially among the viAinger pait 
of the congregation.” 

Mr. Wenger, South Kalinga : 

“This cliiirch continues to be small in number, hut has I hch s>s 

enjoyed some tokens for good. The attendance on the Lord’s-day is 
increasing ; and there arc several inquirers of whom we hope well.” 

Of the Church of Bhawanipur it ia said : 

“With many outward tokens of the Lord’s iirescncc, it is mattci ol 
regret, that inward spirituality of mind is so little exhibited.” 

Mr. Morgan reports of the Church at Ilauruii ; 

“ In reviewing the course of events during the jinst year we feel that 
there is nmeli cause for gratitude to our heavenly Father for hi^> grace 
and mercy exercised in our preservation from the evil that is in the 
world, and in enabling us to persevere through many trials and tempta- 
tions. Especially do we desire to record our deep sense of the divine 
goodness iu the peace and harmony (hat prevail among us. VYu iiioiir>> 
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that none have been added to our number during the year, and that 
two liavc been excluded. Irrcligion and immorality prcdoinitiatc around 
us, and the hearers of the gospel are characterized by lukewarmness 
and indecision.’* 

The Rev. Dr. Duff, referring to converts drawn almost exclu- 
sively from the young men educated in missionary and other 
English institutions, bears the following testimony to their 
character : 

“ Meanwhile, I cannot help saying, that by the blessing of God, all 
our present converts arc giving us much satisfaction in niaiiy ways. 
When we think of the wiles and devices of satan, the snares of the 
world, the constant tendency of corruption to revive in the heart ; and 
the many and ))cculiar, and (to Christians at home) unintelligible temp- 
tations which beset the young convert’s path, amid the jungles of Hin- 
duism, good reason have we to praise and magnify the name of the Lord 
fur their hitherto exemplary conduct and unwavering stedfnstness.” 

At a subsequent date, after the baptism of several additional 
converts, a similar report is given : 

Thus has Jehovah graciously smiled upon us, amid the frowns of 
ignorant and deluded men ! All the other converts continue to give 
the greatest satisfaction. For all these mercies, we desire to rendei 
unfeigned thanks to the Father of spirits.” 

Returning again to the Mofassll Churches, we find that 
Messrs. Denham and Robinson write thus of the Church at 
Scrampore ; 

hitemalhj we have Iiad much to contend against ; the eoldiiess, 
indifference and carnal-inuidc<lucss of some, and wickedness of others, 
have grieved us greatly. Still our exercises liavc been tempered with 
mercies. Ten have been bajitizcd, nine of wliom arc added to the 
Church. Four have been restored, one has been added liy letter , 
while by death we have lost three members, and we i egret to add, 
eteevn persons have been suspcmlcd or excluded ; we trust however that 
even tins, liuniiliating as it is, will be conducive to the welfare, ordci 
and interests of our cumiimuion.” 

Mr. Bhinihardt of Krislinaghur : 

"Til my Ik'iigiili eoiigregauons I have also received encouragement, 
and hope that God is working iii and among them.” 

M r. Kraiiss of Kapasdangu : — 

"Religious knowledge in general, and in several eases piety, Inn e 
made progress among the peo|)le. And in proportion as the iiH'aiis of 
grace arc prized do they prove heuefieial, and in some cases fruits of 
repentance unto life have been exhibited.” 

Mr. Carey of Cntwa : — 

"The chiil'ch at this station has neither rceehed any additions, nor 
suffered any decrease diuing the past }car.” 
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Mr, Williamson of Birblium : — 

*«\Vith regard to the Church, our report this year, not unlike some 
others of former years, is not, by any means, what we could have wished 
it to be. It is indeed of a mixed character, containing matter for both 
j»)y and sorrow, in which, we regret to say, the latter seems to predo- 
minate. Some time ago, three of our people, having spent the greater 
part of the night at a nach in their neighbourhood, persevered in 
denying the fact, although the evidence brought forward to confirm it 
appeared to us all clear and indubitable. Ilelie\ ing the case to be one 
of an aggravated character, demanding the exercise of the severest 
discipline, the offenders were set aside from communion, until they 
should evince satisfactory evidence of rcj)entance, of which we are 
sorry to add, there are, as yet, no apparent syrnjdonjs. More recently, 
1 here has also been not a little unpleasant work amongst us, which 
however, for a particular treason, has not yet come rcgtdarly before the 
Church. On the other hand, we Jiave not been witliout matter for 
thankfulness.” 

Mr. Lesscl of Bcrliainpur: 

“ Instead of being privileged to record, this year, accessions to the 
Native Christian Church, it must be stated, with sorrow, that from the 
want of Christian consistency, it was considered necessary to break it up. 
Not the least circnmstancc wc have had to inonvn over, is the defection 
of the brahman Udm Prakiis, who was publicly baptized in IH 10 ; whose 
conduct for a short season was so satisfactory, and concerning whom 
wc entertained the hope, that he was a chosen vessel ordained to con- 
vey the tidings of mercy to his benighted countrymen. But disap- 
pointments are alas ! too frccpiently experienced by tlie faithful Mis- 
sionary.” 

Mr. Smylic of Dinajpur : 

“ Generally speaking, this has been to us a year of much peace, and 
we have not been without marks of God’s good will ; while lie favoured 
and protected us, his mercy has been extended to perishing sinners of the 
heathen, two of whom joined us during the past year; one a butlimaii 
and the other a Musalmari youth. Several others offered themselves to 
ns, but ns noiliiiig like repeiitniice or spirituality of mind could be seen 
ill them, they were not accepted.” 

Mr. Lawrence of Monglur; 

•‘ For many months wc have not been privileged to witness any con- 
versions, or any very hopeful cases. Some of those members who at 
the beginning of the year gave us much anxiety and trouble by their 
unbecoming conduct, and who were conspijiiently suspended, have 
repented of their folly, and liavc been restored to the fellowship of the 
church. But there are still several iimler church censure. Our con- 
gregations, as to number, have continued much the same for some 
mouths past, but the word preached seems to have produced little or 
no effect.” 
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Ml*. Lcupcilt of Bonarcs: 

The spiritual and social state of our people is gradually improving. 
Onr prayer meetings are more frequently visited, and they have proved 
a blessing to us and to our people.” 

Mr. Ilecliler of Cliuiiar : 

“ All I have to say under this head, I might comprise in these few 
words — God be praised, I have nothing to complain of. 1 have iniicli 
joy among them and no trouble whatever.” 

Mr. Meiige of Goruckpiir : 

*' During the past year much has been said and written about these 
)>oor pcojde, but I am sure that any person, who is able to look iqion 
them ns they are at present withou’t prejudice, and at the same time 
considers what tliey once were, must rejoice and thank God that Ife 
has done great things for them. If any-om*, wlio is nnpuiinied with 
the vernaculars of Hindustan, were to enter the Church on a Sunday 
niul listen to their singing as well as to the responses they make during 
the 1‘raAcrs, and ohserie the dose attention they give* to the address 
of the preacher as wcdl as their general dceorum during service, he 
must he struck with astonishment at the change which through the 
Lord’s blessing has been elfectcd in these jioor peo])Ic, who but a few 
years ago, were ignorant, starving creatures.” 

It may be observed that in the above extracts, some churches 
arc not noticed at all. AVe have given however, w hat has been 
written in the puldislied reports; but to make our record more 
complete we append a remark or two made last year upon some 
of tlic churches omitted abov e. It will be seen that these re- 
ports are similar to those already given. 

The Uev'. J. Kennedy of Benares reported thus : 

” Of those who have died, wc have reason to hope that nil is well, 
hut over some who survive, we have reason to nioiini that Satan has 
obtained a single advantage. We have been under the jtainful neces- 
sity of excluding two from the church, for conduct directly opposed to 
that which the Gospel requires.” 

Similarly the Rev. J. VVcitbrecht of Burdwan : 

“ AVith some few exceptions their conduct has been oonsistcut ami 
becoming tlieir Christian prcdcssioii, ami many walk in the fesir of the 
Lord. One of the Christian teachers had to be snsf^ended for a time 
for improper conduct. The rest of our heljvers have continued faitli- 
ful in the discharge of their respective duties.” 

So also Mr. DeRozario of Agurpara : 

“ I am thankful to say that many of the Christians connected with 
this Mission are prospering in spiritual things. But whilst .some have 
made me rejoice in the Lord by their .strict (Jiuistian conduct, and 
hearty co-operation in the work, others have caused sorrow on account 
of their misbehaviour and worldliucss.** 
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Such is the experience of the past year respecting the native 
Churches of Bengal. The record is in many respects very sad 
though instructive, and furnishes abundant evidence by which 
the dealings of the Lord with this land may be understood. 
The past year seems more than usually gloomy, while its encour- 
agements are very poor and few. Still we must never give up the 
work. *''' The husbandman waiteth and hath long patience un- 
til he have received the early and the latter rain.'^ And it is 
that rain of the Holy Spirit that wc now need. The promise 
most suited to our case is, I will pour water on him that is 
thirsty and floods upon the dry ground*^ May the Lord fulfil 
his promise speedily ! Let it not be supposed that the bre- 
thren who bear this testimony are prejudiced or led away by 
youthful disappointments to form a low estimate of that which 
is in itself good. No. They are most of them men who have 
long lived in the land, have known their charge long, and have 
had much experience. None will desire more than they that 
the work of God may truly prosper in the Churclies, and that 
the members may seek higher and higher attainments in spirit- 
ual things. 

The gradual progress of Missions in this country is further 
illustrated by considering the number to which the Christian 
community in general has risen. By this expression wc mean 
all those who have forsaken idolatry and Muhainmadaiiisni, and 
with their families form a separate community with whom 
others cannot by the laws of caste, eat and live. It includes 
old and young of both sexes, nominal Christians as well as 
Church members. In making the calculation, we have found 
the returns from many stations incomplete : and in such cases 
have taken the number supposed by friends who know the 
statistics, or implied by other criteria open to us. In no instance 
have wc been left to guess. Calculating in this way wc find 
that in that part of the Presidency of Bengal of which we are 
writing, the whole number of natii'e Christiana is 10,846, under 
the charge of Evangelical Missionaries. There are certainly 
not less, and if correct returns could be obtained from each 
station, we doubt not that the whole number would be found to 
exceed 12,000. Of these, there are 3,72.H in the /illah of 
Krishnaghur ; the remaining 7»000 are scattered in various 
parts. There are 1200 at Burisul ; in Orissa, 750 (probably 
more) ; in Jessore about 800 ; at Serampore 200 ; in ('alcutla 
46.5 ; in its adjaceikt villages 1820 ; in Benares about «320. If to 
these we add the congregations under the cliarge of the Propa- 
gation Society’s Missionaries, (generally esteemed Puseyite,) 
and containing exactly 3000 individuals, we have, scattered 
through Bengal, a community of 14,0(K) persons termed Chris- 
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tiaii,” and separated by caste rules from Hindus and Mii- 
haniinadaiis. Small as tills number may appear when cum par- 
ed with tlie whole population, in one vievr it possesses great 
importance. This community are under no distinct 
CODE OF CIVIL LAW. The Hindu and Muhammadun Codes have 
religious rules mixed up with their Civil regulations ; and to 
these, therefore, Christians cannot be subject. They are not 
subject to English law ; no authority has put them under it. 
In fact, every Magistrate and Judge is left to act in relation to 
them as he pleases, with no more definite guide than the law 
of ecjuity and good conscience. In some cases. Magistrates 
fear to act at all. It was to remedy this anomaly, that the act 
termed the Lex Loci, u'as brought forward three years ago, 
and published fur general iiiformatioix. Though it contained 
some objectionable clauses and was defective on several impor- 
tant points, its general object was decidedly good. Nothing 
has since been heard of it, and to this day the law of Marriage 
and Divorce, of Adoption and succession, and all the laws con- 
cerning property amongst native Christians are uncertain : in 
fact, tliere arc no laws at all. In saying these things, we have 
referred merely to Bengal ; but if we take into consideration the 
native Christians in the ^ladras Prcsidenc}', who amount to at 
least (50,000, tlie matter becomes more serious still. 

IV. Another branch of Missionary labour is tlic Educa- 
tion OP THE Young. 

The schools for boys established by Missionaries in Bengal 
are of three kinds : Vernacular day-schools; Christian boarding 
schools and English day-schools. 

1. The Vernacular day-schools iwQ attended chiefly by hea- 
then boys, though in the neighbourhood of Churches and 
Christian villages, they have been established for Christians 
also. In most of these schools the Scriptures are read constant- 
ly ; a missionary or catechist giving tiie religious instruction. 
Their general education is not usually of a high character, and 
is conducted much on the native system. The elements of 
general knowledge, reading, writing and arithmetic, vernacular 
Instructors, Scripture history uiid portions of the Bible, are the 
subjects taught. There are however some schools in this class 
of a very superior kind, where not only the above subjects, but 
History, Geography, Grammar, and Geometry idso are studied 
to a somewhat high degree. The Bible too is read more fully. 
The higher schools are maintained in those parts of Bengal in 
which the desire to learn English is comparatively little felt. 
The best are at Benares, Mirzapure, Juaiipore, and Goruck- 
pore, in which several languages are studied, as Urdu, Hindi 
and Persian, both in the English and native character. 
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Tlie whole luinibcr of vernacular schools in Bengal is 124, 
containing 6,900 scholars. Of these tlicre are twenty-two 
either wholly or in part connected with Christian congregations 
and containing about 500 Christian boys. At the three sta- 
tions ill Assam, there are IG schools and 948 boys. In the city 
of Benares, including the Free School” and the ** Central 
School,^’ at Nich Bhag, both of which are chiefly vernacular, 
twelve schools with 726 boys. At Juanpur and AKiiughur, five 
schools and 495 boys. These are in Upper Bengal. Coming 
lower down, we And in Krishnaghur, at the Sudder Station, 
four schools with 300 scholars, and at Katanpur three schools 
and 210 boys. There are at Burdwan five schools and 250 
boys : at Serampore six schools and GOO boys ; and in Calcutta 
eleven schools with 730. boys. It thus appears that schools of 
this class arc very numerous ; indeed, they are the most nume- 
rous class in the country, and are in many parts the only 
schools open to the missionary who wishes by education to 
reach the heathen young. With proper care and z(*alous super- 
intendence they cannot but prove very useful ; and we know 
that many Missionaries bestow much time and attention upon 
them. This will be seen from the following c.xtract by the 
Rev. J. Shiirman of Benares : 

** Our fricndii at a distance must not think that the Missionary in 
school has nothing to do but to perform the pleasant duty of ii super- 
iiitendeut. A school left to native teaching soon dies of iiianitiun. 
The Missionary, in cliarge of a large* Indian scliool, must forget liis 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, must rulf irate sound views of ho^ish na- 
ture, must leach the lowest classes spelling and reading in order to 
rouse them and to make them feel that notice of their ditlicnlties and 
of their progress is taken at head rjnarters, be must he able to teach 
the higher brnnclics of knowledge to the higlier classes, to .'ittncli tlie 
teachers and the taught to himself and to (he school, to keep account, 
and to attend to tlic whole machinery of the school Inmself.” 

The indigenous schools of Bengal are not only few, but their 
education is almost worthless. The Missionary schools on the 
contrary are not only essentially religioiis, but impart a sound 
general education besides, liespeeling the small iminber of 
native schools, wc may mention a fact recorded in the report 
of the station at Mir/aporc. The district around that city con- 
tains, it is said, G(K),0U0 inhabitants, and the whole number 
attending schools (’oiulucted by natives, amounts to 877 ; less 
than one in every 050 of the population and about one-half per 
cent, among the children. Wliat a state of ignorance and 
degradation does this fact imply ! 

2. The Christian boarding-schools have been established 
at the stations where missionaries icside, and arc usually 
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placed ill their own premises. In these schools^ the boys 
are separated altogether from the external evil influences to 
which they are subject in purely native society, and are train- 
ed up under the missionary’s owm eye. The boys are partly 
orphans and partly the children of native Christians : the for- 
mer were most numerous a few years ago, but have lately di- 
minished in number. In the training of these schools, religious 
education and discipline are the chief objects of attention, 
objects sought alike for all enjoying their benefits. In their ge- 
neral education some missionaries make a distinction in their 
treatment of boys according to the differences in their abilities. 
Thus some lads after acquiring the elements of knowledge are 
sent back to the plough before they have acquired a distaste for 
agricultural life. While others, who ar^ more clever, are taught 
more thoroughly, and even advanced to the English school of 
the station, where there is one. The charge of the orphans is 
the most difficult to deal with satisfactorily. But it is stated 
in the reports that all are taught some kind of trade by which to 
support themselves in after-life. Of their training and progress, 
Mr. Leupolt thus speaks : 

** All the boys, except the first class, devote half the day to manual 
labour. During the present year the conduct of the boys has been good, 
and although our progress in a spiritual point of view has been small, 
yet I trust we have advanced, and hope through God’s grace to press 
forward.” 

A view similar to the above is given of the orphan boy’s 
school at Berhamporc, Ganjain, till recently under the charge 
of the Rev. J. Buckley : 

** The education of the children in our schools is purely vernacular, and 
the progress that the greater part of them have made is upon the whole 
satisfactory. We also endeavour during their stay in the schools to 
teach them habits of industry and cleanliness, and in short that they e- 
veutuaily may become useful members of society. But our highest soli- 
citude is to instil into their minds the importance of personal piety and 
of the necessity of devotedness to Christ. While the children are 
young, there is comparatively speaking but little difficulty, but as they 
advance in life they require employment, by which they may obtain for 
themselves an honest livelihood. This has been the source of consi- 
derable anxiety, and doubtless will be while the mission is in its infancy ; 
hitherto however with some little trouble, we have succeeded ; several 
have been married, and are now located in our Christian villages, and 
tlieir consistency of character, cleanliness, and industry fully prove, we 
think, that the instruction that was given them in the asylums has not 
been lost upon them.” 

Similarly the Rev. W. Lipp of Ratanpur : 
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“ Every boy who is not likely to become a reader or to return to 
agricultural pursuits, is learning some trade or work to enable him 
eventually to obtain his livelihood by honest labour. And here also 
many of the boys are already useful and some are creditably employed. 
The .importance of these schools cannot be valued too much. They 
are our chief hope, and a cause of rejoicing already. Preaching and 
teaching assists our old Christians comparatively little, but these boys 
and girls who are brought up in our Boarding Schools will constitute 
a new era in the Krishiiaghur Mission when they are grown up, and 
will become far more intelligent and useful members of society by 
the blessing of the Lord on the seed sown, than their ignorant and in 
every respect low parents are who now form our congregations. These 
schools appear for the present the only safe means of teaching the 
children of our Christians the way of salvation, and of training them 
up in the way they should go.** 

While it seems necessary to teach the orphans some tradc^ 
the management of the secular business thus introduced into 
the mission proves a source of continual care. Carpet-weav- 
ing, tent-making, printing, bobbin-weaving, the nmnufacture of 
arrowroot, and other employments have all been resorted to ; 
iind in how many cases have only entailed expense on their 
I)rojectors, loaded them with anxiety, and failed in the end. 
Those brethren who, in their laudable attempts to open a way 
of support to the orphans cast on their care, arc met with dis- 
appointment, may perhaps find comfort in the fact that the 
experience of others resembles their own. 

With all this anxiety, however, good fruit has sprung from 
tliese institutions, and their conductors have sometimes had to 
rejoice in seeing the lads under their charge, converted to the 
faith of the gospel which they have learned. It is for such re- 
sults that so much labour is expended on them \ labour that has 
often proved wearisome and brought small enjoyment in its 
results. The great difficulties with these lads are moral ones. 
Though separated from many external influences for evil, the 
soil of the heart proves most fertile in mischief, and that appa- 
rently without a cause. How often do we see in the reports of 
schools : this year one boy ran away :** and though some 

have been converted, how many have broken through all the 
restraints and exhortations of their instructors, and are now 

fugitives and vagabonds” in the earth ! Those who have read 
the interesting story of the Church Mission at Benares, as 
recorded in Mr. Leiipolt^s Recollections of an Indian Mission- 
ary, will know how much they, to whom these institutions are 
entrusted, deserve the sympathies and prayers of their Christian 
brethren, under the heavy responsibilities imposed upon them . 

It remains only to add that there are now in all Bengal 21 
boarding schools, containing 580 boys. The school at Solo, 
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Krishnaghiir^ contains 91 boys ; that at Ratanpui*^ 70 ; at Bnrd- 
waiij 31 ; at Cuttack, 35 ; at Sigra, Benares, 47 ; at Mirza- 
pur, 40; at Goruckpur, 31. 

3. English Day-Schools, These schools form one of the 
most interesting fields of evangelical labour, especially in Lower 
Bengal. We believe they occupy a sphere of usefulness amongst 
the native community nut otherwise provided for : and exert 
an infiucncc on behalf of Christianity in unison with that pro- 
duced from other quarters. They are in no way opposed to 
the other departments of missionary labour, but on the contrary, 
fall in with and sustain them : while from other departments 
this derives vigour for itself. The special object aimed at by 
these schools is through the medium of the Knglish language, 
to destroy the infiuence of Hindu dogmas, and to establish 
firm faith on the Bible in the minds of young Hindus, especi- 
ally those in the more respectable classes of society; to 
strengthen their understanding with sound knowledge, and to 
elevate their heart’s affection towards him who is their Saviour. 
For this purpose, in addition to the usual branches of a scienti- 
fic education the scholars are taught fully and faithfully the 
word of God. All other knowledge, though useful in its sphere, 
is deemed subservient to this : and the importance of the soul’s 
salvation is the one great theme dwelt upon. The l^ble how- 
ever is not taught as a class-book, but as a book which speaks 
to the heart about heaven and about hell. 

This view of the subject is so well stated in the Programme 
of the last examination of the Free Church Institution in Cal- 
cuttta, that we cannot but quote the passage in this place. Wc 
have the more pleasure in doing so, since that Institution takes 
the lead of all similar establishments in this country, both in 
age and rank, and is in a great measure the model on which 
they are formed. 

This Institution, from its first organization in August 1 8.‘h), has 
stedfastly aimed at the same ( nd and pursued the same course towards 
its attainment. From the first, it was designed to consist of two 
departments : — the one, preparatory ; the other, of a. higher or collegiate 
order. The object of the Jormer is, to initiate the boys into the 
elements of Grammar, History, Chronology, Gcogiapljy, Arithmetic, and 
Geometry, in inseparable conjunction with the principles of the Chris- 
tian faith. The object of the latter is, to perfect an acquaintance with 
the branches previously acquired ; and to embrace, more or less exten- 
sively, as growing circumstances may admit, the various higher depart- 
ments of literature, science, and Christian theology. In such a course 
of vustTuction, the pupils arc habitually regarded and treated, as 
possessed of two natures, the mortal and the immortal ; the *\e, con- 
necting them with time and its scnsihlc objects ; the other, linking 
them with eternity and its inj^kible realities. as the first stage 
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of the journey of an undying spirit, temporarily confined within a 
mortal tenement, is to be provided for. We are the sincere friends of 
the temporal amelioration of our fellow subjects in India ; therefore, 
are lessons freely and largely imparted in all needful branches of 
temporal knowledge. Eternity t the second and immeasurably the most 
momentous stage in the onward career of an immortal spirit, after it 
is uncoiled from the trammels of mortality, is to be provided for. We 
desire above all things to promote the everlasting welfare of our Indian 
fellow-subjects ; therefore, are lessons freely and largely imparted from 
the Bible and approved works in every branch of sacred knowledge and 
especially in the evidences, doctrines, and precepts of the Christian 
faith. It is this intimate blending of what has been termed a sound 
secular instruction with a sound religious and moral religions instruction, 
throughout every department, which constitutes the distinguishing 
feature of the course of education pursued. This is a combination, the 
necessity of which God liimself, in the very frame-work of our two- 
fold being, hath clearly established ; a combination, which man can 
never, without violence to his own nature and destiny, as well as to the 
dictates of God’s holy oracles, attempt to divorce or tear jisunder. It 
is a combination, tlierefore, on which we insist ns absolutely essential 
towards entitling any educational course to the honorable ap|)ellation of 
complete^ hheraU and catholic ; because by simultaneously developing 
all the faculties of an immortal spirit, in due and fitting proportion, 
provision and equipment arc made for the transitory passage through 
UMCt in such way as to form a discipline and preparation for the coming 
awards of eternity 

The whole number of such schools carried on in Bengal du- 
ring the past year was twenty-eight, containing 4,823 scholars. 
In Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood there were six 
principal schools and five branch schools, containing in all 
3,629 scholars. The Free Church Institution had 10% boys : 
that ot the Kirk, 892. In the Mufassil most of the English 
schools are comparatively small : the largest is that at Krishna- 
ghur, which numbered 24.5 boys. The Serampore College which 
has again been put on a firm-footing, now contains 200 boys. 
English studies are not popular in Upper Bengal. In Benares, 
Jaynfirfiyan’s Free School, with 320 scholars, has but 120 in its 
English department : and in the same department of the Cen- 
tral school at Nich Bhag, there are but 44 boys. 

The public preaching of the Gospel in the Vernaculars of 
this country has to contend against a constant change in the 
congregations of hearers. In like manner one of the great 
difficulties in the way of our English missionary schools, is the 
fact, that many enter them and are removed^ before they pass 
through' their introductory studies and are brought directly un- 
der a missionary’s daily influence. Others again leave the 
school just when that influence is beginning to be felt, and the 
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Krishnaghur^ contains 91 boys ; that at Ratanpiir^ 70 ; at Burd- 
wan, 31 5 at Cuttack^ 35 ; at Sigra, Benares^ 47 j at Mirza- 
piir, 40; at Gonickpur, 31. 

3. English Day-Schools. These schools form one of the 
most interesting fields of evangelical labour^ especially in Lo\ver 
Bengal. We believe they occupy a sphere of usefulness amongst 
the native community not otherwise provided for : and exert 
an infiucnce on behalf of Christianity in unison with that pro- 
duced from other quarters. They are in no way opposed to 
the other departments of missionary labour^ but on the contrary^ 
full in with and sustain them : while from other departments 
this derives vigour for itself. The special object aimed at by 
these schools is through the medium of the English language, 
to destroy the infiuoiice of Hindu dogmas, and to establish 
firm faith on the Bible in the minds of young Hindus, espcci* 
idly those in the more respectable classes of society; to 
strengthen their understanding with sound knowledge, and to 
elevate their hearths affection towards him who is their Saviour. 
For this purpose, in addition to the usual branches of a scienti- 
fic education the scholars are taught fully and fidthfully the 
word of God. All other knowledge, though useful in its sphere, 
is deemed subservient to this : and the importance of the souFs 
salvation is the one great theme dwelt upon. The Bible how- 
ever is not taught as a class-book, but as a book which speaks 
to the heart about heaven and about hell. 

This view of the subject is so well stated in the Programme 
of the last examination of the Free Church Institution in Cal- 
cutta, that we cannot but quote the passage in this place. Wc 
have the more pleasure in doing so, since that Institution takes 
the lead of all similar establishments in this country, both in 
age and rank, and is in a great measure the model on which 
they are formed. 

** This Institution, from its first organization in August 1830, has 
stedfiistly aimed at the same end and pursued the same course touanls 
its attainment. From the first, it was designed to consist of lu'o 
departments ; — the one, prepare iory ; the other, of a higher or collegiate 
order. The object of the former is, to initiate the boys into the 
elements of Grammar, History, Chronology, Geography, Arithmetic, and 
Geometry, in inseparable conjunction with the principles of the Chris- 
tian faith. The object of the latter is, to perfect an acquaintance with 
the branches previously acquired ; and to eirdiracc, more or less ex(en< 
sively, as growing circumstances may admit, the various higher depart- 
ments of literature, science, and Christian theology. In such a course 
of instruction, the pupils arc habitually regarded and treated, ns 
possessed of two natures, the mortal and the immortal ; the one, con- 
necting them with time and its sensible objects ; the other, linking 
them with eternity and its incisible realities. Ttmct ns the first stage 
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of the journey of an undying spirit, temporarily confined within a 
mortal tenement, is to be provided for. We are the sincere friends of 
the temporal amelioration of our fellow subjects in India ; therefore, 
are lessons freely and largely imparted in all needful branches of 
temporal knowledge. Eternity ^ the second and immeasurably the most 
momentous stage in the onward career of an immortal spirit, after it 
is uncoiled from the trammels of mortality, is to bo provided for. We 
desire above all things to promote the everlasting welfare of our Indian 
fellow-subjects ; therefore, .are lessons freely and largely imparted from 
the Bible and approved works in every branch of sacred knowledge and 
especially in the evidences, doctrines, and preeepts of the Christian 
faith. It is this intimate blending of what has been termed a sound 
seeular instruction with a sound religious and moral religious instruction, 
tliroiighout every department, which constitutes the distinguishing 
feature of the course of education pursued. This is a combination, the 
necessity of which God fiimself, in the very frame-work of our two- 
fold being, hath clearly established ; a combination, which man can 
never, without violence to his own nature and destiny, as well as to the 
dictates of God’s holy oracles, attempt to divorce or tear asunder. It 
is a combination, therefore, on which we insist ns absolutely essential 
towards entitling any educational course to the honorable np]>ellatioii of 
complete^ liberal^ and catholic ; beciause by simultaneously developing 
tdl the faculties of an immortal spirit, in due and fitting proportion, 
provision and equipment are made for the transitory passage through 
timCt in such way as to form n discipline and preparation for the coming 
awards of eternity*' 

The whole number of such schools carried on in Bengal du- 
ring the past year was twenty-eight, containing 4,823 scholars. 
In Calcutta and its immediate iieighbonrhuod there were six 
principal schools and live branch schools, containing in all 
3,029 scholars. The Free Church Institution had KHK) boys : 
that of the Kirk, 892. In the Mufassil most of the Knglisli 
schools are comparatively small : the largest is that at Krishna- 
gliur, which numbered 245 boys. The Serainpore College which 
has again been put on a firm-footing, novy contains 200 boys. 
English studies are not popular in Upper Bengal. In Benares, 
Jaynlirayan’s Free School, with 320 scholars, has but 120 in its 
English department : and in the same department of the Cen- 
tral school at Nich Bhdg, there are but 44 boys. 

The public preaching of the Gospel in the Vernaculars of 
this country has to contend against a constant change in the 
congregations of hearers. In like manner one of the great 
difficulties in the way of our English missionary schools, is the 
fact, that many enter them tiiul are removed, before they pass 
througb^their introductory studies and are brought directly un- 
der a missionary’s daily iiiBuence. Others again leave the 
school just when that influence is beginning to be felt, and the 
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impressions made by religious truth to display themselves deci- 
dedly. 

But even with these disadvantages, the fruits of the Christian 
education now received by so many intelligent lads are proving 
themselves to be both important and vast. They are seen in 
native society generally, especially in that portion of it which 
is scarcely affected by the public preaching of the Gospel. By 
this means, religious knowledge has entered many houses from 
which it might otherwise have been excluded. Hinduism has 
been greatly shaken, and is no longer an infallible and unerring 
system. The idolatries of the old school now scarcely find de- 
fenders ; and Vedantism has added numbers to its party. 
Among all sects of Hindus the truths of the Bible are greatly 
feared ; and the convulsions and throes ^and confusion in native 
society whenever three or four boys are baptized, prove how 
deeply Christianity is felt to be an antagonist to Hinduism 
which it cannot long withstand. 

Again, the fruits of tlie system are seen in the lads themselves. 
Even the younger scholars soon learn to despise idolatry, while 
the elder ones more openly denounce it. The latter, we be- 
lieve, often get into trouble at home from the discussions on the 
subject, into which they draw their families. Beyond this, how 
many are persuaded that Christianity is true, and have many 
inward searchings of heart and many struggles witli conscience, 
without openly professing what they inwardly believe. As re- 
cent facts are the best iliustratioiis of our various statements, 
we subjoin the following ; 

From Mr. DeRozario, Agurpara : 

** The Sjiirit of Christ seems to be working in the hearts of most 
youths in the higher classes of the English school ; the desire for 
biblical instruction has been great ; the open declaration even of young 
boys in favour of Christianity is remarkable ; whilst the actual conver- 
sion of three young men has inspired the labourers with joy and gra- 
titude.” 

Again : 

** A lad of the fourth elass, twelve years old, was once found arguing 
with brahmans in his village, and a rumour ^as immediately spread 
abroad that he was going to become a Christian. Uis elder brother 
of the 1st class, himself almost a Christian, to ascertain the extent of 
the young lad’s knowledge of Christianity, asked him why he spoke 
against idolatry. “ Because,” answered the lad, “ it is sinful.” “ Al- 
lowing that,” said the brother, ” cannot you worship one God as deists 
do?’* ** That’s true,” rejoined the lad, “ but who will make an atone- 

ment for my sins ?” This was related to me by his bnither. All 
these circumstances put together threw the parents and guardians into 
such a state of excitemeiit that they removed more than a hundred boys 
from school.” 
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From the Rev. J. Scliurmaiiii, Benares ; 

** Three of our teachers are Native Christians, two in the English 
and one in the ITindi department, and a fourth teacher has long been 
convinced of the truth of Christianity without making a public confes- 
sion of his faith in the Redeemer of the world, but he has lately 
applied for baptism and we hope soon to have the pleasure of baptizing 
him. Our boys cheerfully read the Bible and commit portions of it 
and Christian hymns to memory. Many of the boys say that they will 
become Christians as soon as they are of age, but little dependence is to 
be placed on their boyish promises. Still I believe that in due time a 
good number of them will join the Church of God, and that none of 
them can ever become a sincere idolator. There is little difference 
between religiously educated European and Indian boys. Both come 
soon to the conclusion that if there be a revelation from God, a true 
religion in the earth, it mu«t be Christianity. Those who either from 
doubt or love of pleasure remain outside the Church, must needs 
become rationalists or deists, just ns it happens in Europe. The same 
causes must necessarily produce the same consequences.*' 

The following letter from a lad in the second class at Agurpara 
is to the same effect. It is given in the boy’s own language : 

“ I am obliged to live at home for some days. Dear Sir I hope you 
will he so kind as not to discharge my name from your Register. 
And I beg that you will kindly send me a copy of Scripture. The 
cause of req\uring Holy Bible is that bjr being joined with heathen, 
the superstitious crowd, I shall be given up to horrible sins with* 
out a firm banicr against the general iiiiindntiun of idolatrous rites 
and infidel apostasy. I am fallen into abyss of deep temptation, 
Dear Sir, you will pray for me, and I am always praying to God the 
most High, that with Almighty hand and outstretched arm he will 
deliver me from this kind of temptation and yoke of Satan, and also 
from the superstitious slavery of niy neighbours, who being greatest 
slaves of passion are gronning under the yoke of Satan. 

'riierc is no means of sa^ing from eternal punishment without the 
grace of God. By your prayer through a Mediator and by your faith 
ill God, 1 shall be delivered from bondage of sin. 

I am your most obdt. servant, 

N. C. C.’* 

One of the saddest facta connected with this state of things 
is. that many die daring the struggle, fighting against their con- 
victions and afraid to profess the truth : and on their death -bed 
what terrible anticipations have such realised, of the iiell of 
which they had been warned. Many of our readers will re- 
member the case of a young man, mentioned in this periodical 
three years ago, who in accents of despair cried in his last hour, 
“ I believe Christianity to be true ; wdiat will become of my 
soul ?” The case of Saiiial Dds at Benares, related by Mr. 
Leupolt, is of the same kind : and Mr. Blumhardt of Krishnu- 
ghur published the following in October lust : 
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“ You will be sorry to bear of the melancholy death from fever of 
one of my teachers in the English school, which happened on the 8th 
instant, (Sept.) The poor man was a Hindu, R&m Pati by name. I 
was called to see him the morning before he died to administer some 
medicines to him. I found him ^ing on the ground in a dirty mis- 
erable bed surrounded with offensive rubbish, enough to make any one 
ill. I mixed some medicines for him in hopes that he might get better ; 
I then tried to speak seriously to him about the state of his heart, as 
I feared that his time for leaving this world was not far off. I asked him 
what hopes he had for obtaining salvation after death, when he replied 
to me ill the desponding words — ** Oh, Sir, I have no helper.’* I then 
directed him to the Lord Jesus of whom he had often heard and read, 
but whom he never obeyed, and assured him that if he would turn even 
now in the last hour to him, he would be accepted of him. A few 
hours afterwards I was informed that poor Ram Pati was a corpse, and 
that his earthly remains were being carried to the river side by his 
relations to be burnt, thus to be clean forgotten for ever in the land of 
the living. 

May we believe that poor Rdm Pati found mercy with the Litrd ? 
He had been brought up in my school, and about two years ago he had 
very serious impressions, which made me hope that one day he would 
come forward and embrace Christ. But when some time ago the Ve- 
dantists of young India established a congregation here. Ram Pad 
joined that fiarty also, and thus quieted his conscience by having aban- 
doned Hinduism and become a Deist or a self-righteous Pharisee, 
which in the hour of death left him to exclaim in despair — “ Oh, I 
have no helper.” 

May the Lord have mercy upon such, forgive their indeci- 
sion, and give them grace boldly to avow their faith. 

A third fruit of these schools is seen in the actual conversion 
of the scholars. Within the past year, no less than 12 young men 
were baptized in Bengal, whose convictions are clearly trace- 
able to the religious education they have received in these Eng- 
lish Missionary schools. To these should be added the case of 
Surjya Kumar, who was baptized in London in December, and 
who received his education at the Free Church Institution in 
Calcutta. 

To assist the operations of these schools a Christian School 
Book Society is engaged in endeavouring to furnish school- 
books, suited to the country. It has proved a most valuable 
auxiliary. The Committee of this Society are in Calcutta. A 
second Society, having specially in view works suited to the 
Hindustani population of Upper Bengal, w^as founded at Benares 
about eighteen months since for the same object. 

V. Femalb Education, as being a subject of peculiar 
interest, demands separate mention. Its objects are being 
carried out by two classes of schools, day-schools and hoarding 
schools. 
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The day-schools, in which only the vernacular languages are 
employed^ were in former 3 'ear 8 much more numerous than at 
present. Great zeal and energy were put forth in their man- 
agement^ but from the poor results that have followed^ they 
have considerably declined^ being deemed by many a very un- 
profitable sphere of labour. Experience has shown that the 
habit, adopted by native society', of secluding the females, per- 
mits girls of only the lowest ranks to attend them : these too 
when they returji home, are exposed to all the powerful evil 
inlluences at work among a degraded heathen population, and 
soon lose what good they gain. In the class whence they come 
there is but little esteem for knowledge ; the greatest induce- 
ment to attend school are the pice paid to each scholar : and, 
last but not least, the cj^ildren leave the school and are married 
at such an early age, that they can scarcely be supposed to 
have learnt any thing well. It is with difficulties like these, 
which in llengal have proved so great, that the system of day- 
schools has had to contend. But though the amount of effort 
spent on them has been diminished of lute years, they have not 
been altogether given up. There are now in Bengal fifteen 
schools, containing 394 girls. Of these six are in Calcutta and 
its suburbs, and three in Benares. The largest is the Central 
School^^ at Simla, Culcuttii, founded by Mrs. Wilson, and still 
carried on with vigour. It contained last year 6,> girls. The 
proficiency of these girls in general knowledge and their 
thorough acquaintance with Bible truth, deserve, even in this 
short sketch, special commendation. 

There are also schools in Calcutta, Haurah and Chinsurah, 
for Portuguese, poor East Indians, Armenians and Jews, in 
which an excellent Christian Education is given in the Eng- 
lish language. These institutions are mostly conducted by the 
wives of Missionaries, and are very useful in their sphere. 

The special object of the female boarding-schools is, to bestow 
a Christian education on native girls while kept constantly un- 
der the influence of good example and of sound discipline. It 
is needless to say that the latter are not to be found in heathen 
society and scarcely exist among native Christians. The girls 
enjoying the benehts of these schools are either orphans or the 
daughters of native Christians, whom no caste prejudice's pre- 
vent from residing altogether in a Missionfiry’s dwelling. So 
thoroughly do Hindu customs prevent the exercise of Christian 
influence upon female society in general, that the benefits which 
education will, under God’s blessing confer upon it, seem con- 
fined almost entirely to the schools of which we are now speak- 
ing. While therefore we are shut out from one quarter it 
becomes a fluty to occupy as efficiently as possible the sphere 
left i>pen to us. And where those who have charge of such 
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institutions arc well acquainted with the vernacular languages, 
and give themselves wholly to their work, the influence they 
can exert upon their young scholars proves to be of the most 
powerful kind. As an illustration of this, wtf* may point with 
pleasure to many native Christian women of more than ordinary 
character and influence, who have received all the training that 
has made them instrumentally what they are, while residing in 
the ftimily of Mr. Williamson of Birbhum. 

The number of these female boarding schools, at the sta- 
tions we have enumerated is twenty-six, and they contain 722 
scholars.* Of these the “Orphan Kefiige” at Patna has 41 
girls; the Free Church Female School in Calcutta, 41; the 
Orphan School at Burdwan, 40, besides 17 children of native 
Christians; that at Sigra, Benares, 3^ ; at Cuttack, 3.5; at 
Berhampore, Ganjam, 23 ; at Mirzaporc, 22. The other schools 
are chiefly for Christian children ; and of these the largest is at 
Solo, Krishnaghur, which contains at the present lime 106 
girls. It is under the chiirge of two ladies, Mrs. Linke and 
Mrs. Alexander, who bestow on it the most careful attention. 
The other stations in Krishnaghur have also large schools : and 
the total number of girls resident at the boarding schools in the 
whole district is 249. Other schools are maintained in Calcutta, 
Jelasore, Serampore, Jessore, Berhampore, Cherra, Assam, 
Goruckpore, &c. 

The extracts following exhibit the kind of training to which 
the children arc subject in these schools, as well as some of the 
good eflects, which, through the Lord^s favour, have resulted 
from them. 

On the importance of Female Education in the hills, (though 
it is true in a great measure of the people on the plains also) 
the Rev. W. Lewis of Cherra speaks thus : 

‘'There is a mighty work to be done among these superstitious peo- 
ple in Female Education. Tlie females are the very backbone of their 
heathen rites and customs, and the very root of their degrading socinl 

* In justice to the Christian fri«>n Js bj whom these institutions are carried on, 
we are compelled to notire the following statement in MSa^^dacutta Chnatian Intel- 
ligencer for March, 1S48, p. 89. It occurs in an Appeal in behalf of the Ladies* 
Society for Native Female Education ” 

" Much is done for the education of the Male portion of the population of India. 
Government Colleges and Schools and Native Institutions abound on every side. 
But, except in these Missionary efforts in behalf of which the present Appeal is 
made, nothing is done for the Female.” 

Tlie statement is a most objectionable one, as the following facts will show. The 
range of the above Society’s efforts is distinctly stated at p. 84, of the magazine 
mentioned. And according to all the published reports we find it includes two day- 
schools with d4 scholars and nine orphan or boarding schools with 381 girls. On 
the authority of the same reports and of private letters, we find that there are in 
other missions thirteen day.schoob with 300 girls, and eeventeen boarding-schools 
with 341 girls, beyond tlie range of this Society’s efforts, and towards whose ex- 
penies it contributes nothing. 
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habits, ivhich are experienced by us as such formidable obstacles to the 
progress of the gospel. A gospel change in these poor perishing 
females nvrought by the almighty power of the good spirit of God, 
would be such a breach in the strongholds of Satan upon these hills, 
that the whole fabric would soon tumble into dust. May God in his 
infinite mercy soon grant it ! We have made a small beginning with 
many obstacles. So strong were the prejudices of the girls against all 
improvement, and especially against learning to write, that at first wc 
could make no progress. We however persevered and now man^ are 
able to send little chits to their fellow-sciibblers. One of these girls is 
now a convert.” ^ 

The Rev. II. Beddy of Patna, gives the following account of 
the studies of the orphans in the Refuge. They arc similar to 
those in other institutions of this kind : 

“The past year has witnessed the gradual improvement of the girls 
in sehool attainments ; the first class, consisting of 10 girls, have been 
rending the following books in the Hindi language : Hindi Header, 1st 
and 2nd volumes, being a selection of moral and entertaining anecdotes, 
A’isop’s Fables, Adam’s Grammar, and Arithmetic/ Geography in 
Questions and Answers, a treatise on the benefit of useful Knowledge, 
Elements of Natural Philosophy and Natural History, in familiar dia- 
logues, together with rending the Scriptures daily, committing to me- 
mory portions of the Psalms and of llymns, needle work, spinning, 
knitting, and other works of a domestic kind.” 

Concerning their domestic training, the Rev. J, Weitbreclit 
of Burdwan writes as follows : 

“ The domestic habits and education of the orphan girls have been 
particularly attended to, and they have had to do all the cooking and 
other work of the school among themselves, under the superintendence 
of a cleanly, active and pious widow. A pious catechist and his wife 
also reside on the school premises, and arc responsible for moral and 
general superintendance : they have been with us almost from the first, 
and have exercised a very beneficial influence upon the children.” 

Rev. C. Lacey : 

“ All our orpiians, both boys and girls are taught, clothed and fed. 
Their chief studies have been the word of God, and from a reference 
to the church register it appears that a very encouraging proportion 
have become decidedly serious, and have, on a profession of repentance 
and faith, been baptised and joined the church. Many of these are now 
heads of households, and are ornaments to their Christian profession. 
The children learn household work while in the school, and the girls 
practise useful arts as knitting, spinning, &c. All the elder girls are 
required to present sketches of the sermons they hear, and it is \ery 
pleasing to observe the accuracy with which they fulfil their task. By 
this means their mental habits are improved, their memories arc 
strengthened and their general acquaintance with divine -truth much 
promoted.” 

The following is an extract from a notice of the last Exami- 
nation of the Free Church Female Orphanage in Calcutta : 
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*' At the close of the examinAtion, Dr. Duff addressed the audience ; 
and among otlier things, after congratulating all concerned on the re- 
sults of the day’s proceedings, stated, that besides giving a useful or- 
dinary education, one great object of the Institution was to train up 
all its inmates to habits of order, regularity, cleanliness, and domestic 
industry, so as to fit them for setting an example of improvement to 
their less favoured neighbours : that much success had already attended 
the pains-taking and persevering efforts for the accomplishment of these 
most desirable and praiseworthy ends ; that four of the wards had 
been married to Christian catechists of other denominations, and had 
continued to exem^^fy that superiority of character which their ex- 
cellent training haa conferred ; that several of them became qualified 
to act as assistant teachers, in which capacity they had given the 
greatest satisfaction ; that, before the present time, some of them had 
been brought under saving impressions of Christian truth, and had 
been baptized on a profession of their own 'faith ; and that lately not 
fewer than aeven of the senior pupils had spontaneously ap])lied fur 
Christian baptism, under deep convictions of sin and earnestly ex- 
pressed desires to embrace the Lord Jesus for salvation, as he is offered 
in the Gospel.” 

Mr. Weitbrecht speaks thus of the results *of the Orphanage 
at Burdwaii : 

** About sixty-eight girls have up to the present time passed through 
this school and thirty-four are now in it ; some of those now living and 
residing at missionary stations are engaged ns teachers in female schools. 
We have reason to believe that there has been a goodly little band 
from among the whole number of girls whose hearts Cod has touched. 
Many of these are now, as we believe, uniting in the sung of that 
** great multitude, whom no man can number, of all nations, and kin- 
dreds, and people and tongues,” who are before the throne of God.” 

The “ Christian Intelligencer” thus notices the fruits of the 
school at Solo^ which was till last year under Mrs. Alexander’s 
charge : 

“Thirty-five girls have already passed through the Solo Girl’s 
School, and, with the exception of one who died, are occupying useful 
stations in life. In a return which has been made showing their general 
character and abilities, fourteen are put down as having good abilities, 
some of them even very good, fifteen ordinary, and five inferior. The 
general character and behaviour of the better ones are described under 
the terms steady — ^well-inclined, — satisfactory— -well-behaved — very 
hopeful. These terms describe fifteen of the thirty -four ; one is said to 
be “ meek and patient under great trials.” Of the remaining nineteen 
some are too distant from the station for a correct judgment to be 
formed of their present character ; one is described as “ rather unstea- 
dy but much improved a second as “self-willed and ungovernable” 
— the only really bad character ; and of the others the following is the 
report — as far as ascertainable they are all well-behaven ; but there is 
no reason to conclude that they arc yet truly converted. In domestic 
life they appear superior to the uneducated.” 
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Mrs. Lipp gives the following report of the School at Rataii- 
pur I 

“ The school now numbers between fifty and sixty. The conduct of 
most of the elder girls is very satisfactory ; they are orderly, steady 
and respectful ; their progress in their studies is also pleasing ; and I 
hope they adorn their profession, they do so at least as far as we can 
judge ; their future lives must prove it. I regret to say a girl or two 
have been amongst us who have not appeared to be in the least bene« 
fitcd by their privileges ; but on the other hand I am thankful there 
have been and are many more who value their opportunities. From 
the past I take encouragement for the future ; for tins we know is only 
the sowing time, but we watch and pray that we may also reap.** 

The Rev. C. Kruckeherg speaks thus of his excellent school 
at Chapra in the same district : 

*' Our treatment of the girls, who are with one or two exceptions the 
children of very poor parents, is such, I trust, as will prevent their 
heads being filled with vain expectations. The end in view with them 
ill tlie first place is, to render them fit partakers of a happy existence 
in the world to come, and second to train them for the place they may 
liave to fill in society, which in most cases will be that of a helpmate 
to a poor man not in circumstances to keep a servant, when the wife 
has to cook, clean the rice, wash the clothes, &c. lienee wc do not 
think of teaching them writing, Geography and Arithmetic, or even 
more than plain needlework, in short, whatever may increase want 
without the prospect of supplying it. We refer this to a future period, 
when Christianity may have succeeded in changing and raising the 
present state of llindu society.’* 

Mr. Beddy of Patna : 

** All the girls continue to give increasing satisfaction in their propri- 
ety of conduct, obedience, and willingness to do whatever they are bid : 
their simplicity of manners and attachment to us, is on our part a cause 
of pleasure and gratification : whether we look at them at their work 
at the mill ; in the schoolroom at their lessons, and other various school 
duties ; at their meals, or recreation ; or in the house of prayer, we feel 
that our friends and supporters have much to rejoice over, and not a 
little to call forth their earnest prayers at the throne of grace, that the 
higher, and still more important object of their care and solicitude, the 
salvation of the inmates of the Patna llcfuge, may be fully realized. 

Cast thy bread upon the waters,** is a Divine command ; even after 
many days it will be found it was not cast in vain.” 

But pleasant as it is to maintain such schools, and full though 
they arc of hopes of usefulness to the future career of those 
blest with their care, they are not without their drawbacks. 
Indeed the difficulties in the way of their complete success are 
rather formidable. (1) The children themselves give much 
trouble. Human nature in Bengal seems more degraded, more 
wayward, more obstinate, more innately depraved than in most 
other parts of the eai*th« Hence we sometimes have it reported 
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that girls have niii away or that they have been incorrigible, or 
have o.^uaed nothing but pain and grief to their instructors. 
Almost every report details cases of this kind. We take the 
following extract from that of Mrs. Mather, Mirzapur: 

** Fibi was a very intelligent girl, who could read well in the Hindi 
and Roman character, and had a good knowledge of geography, &c. 
Her state of mind, on her dying bed, was very lamentable. She had a 
good knowledge of Scripture, but disliked any conversation on religions 
subjects, or having any one to read to her, and spent the little strength 
she had in quarrelling with her school-fellows, and saying what she 
would do to them when she recovered. Hannah was a girl of a sweet 
gentle disposition: she was well informed on general subjects, and 
loved to hear the Scriptures read. When any one went to ask her how 
she felt, she always begged they would read a chapter to her. She 
was also very grateful for any little luxury of fruit or sweetmeat given 
her during her illness.’* 

(2) Their sicknesses arc often cause of great anxiety : some- 
times coming in the form of an epidemic and seizing great 
iiiinibcrs at one time. Such was the case last year both at 
Patna and Mirzapur. Only those who have charge of these 
schools at such a time, know how great the trial is, and how 
much sympathy is needed to sustain them under it. Mr. 
AVeitbrecht in his recent interesting account of the Orphan 
school at Burdwuii has not forgotten these difficulties : 

** There arc many trials and discouragements in connection with our 
work as well as great encouragements. 

One arises from the class of children generally received, who are 
mostly if not wholly of very low origin. We are here very differently 
situated to our friends at home, where the admission of children into 
an orphan school is regarded as a great advantage. In India, on the 
contrary, we can hardly procure them without great and constant eifort, 
excej)t indeed in times of severe famine ; and instead of conferring a 
favour by taking these destitute objects, the popular feeling is rather, 
that one is bestowed on us by those who bring them to us. 

Another discouragement, arising in some degree out of the preceding, 
is the rapid manner in which the girls who have been instructed forget 
what has been imparted to them while in school. This is not univer- 
sally the case, nor is it even so in the majority of instances, nor would 
it, I believe, be so at all, if our congregations could be more concen- 
trated than, from the present progress of missionary work in this vast 
land, they can yet be. I have uuiversally observed, that those girls 
who were married to good steady pious men, and located in stations 
where that which had been implanted in them was fanned and cherish- 
ed by Missionary influence and Christian society, they were all we 
could wish and desire, or expect to see.** 

May these Institutions so calculated to do good increase in 
usefulness and be the means of bringing fowvard many who 
shall resemble “ the holy wonien*^ of old j or those honoured 
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women who laboured iiiucli in the Lord” when his Church 
was first spreading through the world. Few arc now in India 
open to Christian instruction^ and it becomes us to instruct 
those few well. 

VI. The preparation and distribution* of portions of Scrip- 
ture and of Religious Tracts form another part of Mis- 
sionary labour. 

The reports on this subject notice first the translation, rm- 
sion and reprint of Scriptures. The languages spoken or read 
in those districts of which we are writing, arc chiefly Bengali, 
Hindi, Hindustani and Sanskrit. And in all these languages 
carefully revised versions of the Scriptures have been publisiied 
(luring the year by the two great Bible Societies at the Presi- 
dency. The Rev. Mesfirs. Thomas, Wenger, Leslie, Paterson, 
Lacroix and Dr. Duff in Calcutta, Mr. Sutton at Cuttack, and 
Messrs. Brown and Cutter in Assam, have been specially en- 
gaged in these labours. Of the extent to which they have been 
carried one report says : 

** In the Hindi translation of the New Testament, by Mr. Leslie 
steady progress has been made. The four gospels and the Acts (l.'iOO 
copies) issued from the press some months ago, and the printing has 
advanced to Philippians ; whilst the manuscript copy has been prepared 
as far as the epistle to Titus. Of the gospel of John and of the Acts 
•1,000 copies each have been printed for separate distribution in the 
Nagari cliarnctor, and of Matthew C^OOO copies in the Kuilhi rharacler. 

In HenytUi llicrc have been repniited, for separate distribution. 
Ifi.OOO copies of the gosjjel by John, 1.5,000 of Matthew, .5,000 of 
Proverbs, and .5,000 of Isaiah and Daniel. licprints of Mark and ot 
the Psalms are in the press. 

A new edition of the entire Bible in Bengiili, enrefuliy revised, was 
romineiiccd in April last, and has advanced to the 10th of Numbers. 
This edition will only contuin the text. 

In Sanscrit^ a revised edition of the gospels and Acts, 2,000 copies, 
has been published ; an edition of the complete New Testament will 
shortly be proceeded with. The translation of the Old Testament is 
being carried on. 

In Hindiisldni an edition of the entire Testament, in the Persian 
t'haracter, 3,000 cojiies, has been completed. 

In all there have issued from the press during the year — 

In Sanscrit, 2,.5f)0 volumes. 

In Bengslli, 10,000 

In Hindi, 12,.500 

In Ilindustaui, 3,000 


Total, . .IS, 000 volumes. 


Being for the most part single gospels.” 
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The Committee of the Calcutta Bible Society report thus : 

“ Since the last Report, your Committee have received the following 
editions of the Scriptures from the Press : — 

I. The 2,500 copies of the New Testament in Bengali which were 
noticed in last report. These volumes were carried through the Press, 
by a valued member of the C>t»mmittee, who has since been compelled 
by illness to return to Pnglaud, the Rev. J. Paterson of the London 
IMissionary Society. 

II. 1 ()()() copies of the Gospels and Acts in Ilindui-Kaithi, and 2,o00 
copies of the New Testament in Ilindui-Kaithi. These were printed at 
the American Mission Press at Allahabad, and as they were designed 
chiefly for distribution in Behar, they have been placed in the Deposi- 
tory tiiere. 

III. 1000 copies of the Prophecies of Isaiah in Bengali. This 
work was printed by Air L. AIcndes at hio own expense, the Society 
supplying the paper. It was carried through the press by the Rev. 
Dr. Duff and the Rev. A. P. Lacroix ; to whom and to Mr. Mciides, 
your Committee’s thanks are tendered. 

V. 5000 copies of Genesis with the first twent}^ chapters of Exodus 
in Bengsili. These were printed from the recent translation of the 
Bible into Bengali by the late Rev. Dr. Yates and his biethren. 

VI. 5000 copies of the Acts, in Urdu- Persic, which were mentioned 
in last year’s report. 

VII. 200 copies of a new edition of the New Testament in the 
modern Armenian language.” 

From these records we fliid that there have been printed 
in one year, in these various languages, by tlie two Societies, 
07,700 volumes of Scripture. Of these 8,200 arc complete 
New Testaments ; 5,000 contain the Gospels and Acts together; 
the rcinaiiiing 54,500 are single books of Scripture, chiefly 
gospels. This number, though apparently large, is but about 
half the number printed in 18*10, It will be noticed that 
almost all are reprints : the fact being that the translations 
of the Scriptures into the above languages have been so often 
revised as to attain almost as high a point of excellence as Euro- 
peans may at present be expected to reach. This is especially 
true of the Bengali. Of the revisions and translations in the 
Uriya and Assamese langiKiges wc are unable to say any thing. 
The local presses at Cuttack and Sibsagar supply the labourers 
of those provinces respectively with the Scriptures and tracts 
that they require. 

The distrihuiion of the word thus published forms another im- 
portant item in a missionary's labours. Copies are usually given 
away after preaching, whether In ba/.ar, chapels or at meliis : also 
on itinerancies into the retired districts of the country. During 
the year, 85,920 volumes were put in circulation from the two 
great Bible depositories in Calcutta : of these upwards of 
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70,000 were given to initives in Bengal. About 3,000 were 
given away in Calcutta by the Bible Association. It would be 
well for Missionaries, if practicable, to agree upon certain 
defined principles on which the distribution both of Scriptures 
and tracts should be conducted. It is a known fact that some 
Missionaries give most cautiously ; otliers almost indiscrimi- 
iiatcly, and some arc disposed not to give at all, but to sell at a 
very low rate, that the receiver may value what he takes. On 
the rule and object of circulation the Bible Society’s report 
contains the following passage : 

“ Your (’omrnittce's principle is, to give freely to nil who are able 
to read and arc desirous to ]iosscss the Seri])tures. They know of 110 
limit ill their grants short of this mark ; they have no hesitation what- 
ever ill proclaiming, thaj this is their principle of actitm, and they 
rejoice to know, from the experience afforded by the distribution, that 
inneh good is effected.” 

We find also another siafcineni on the subject in the report 
of the Baptist Mission at liujghut, Benares : 

** The writer of this Kejiort, while deeply convinced of the import- 
ance of (he press as an instrument for the dissemination of the truth 
of Clod for the salvaliou of sinners, and aware of numerous instances 
ot great benefit, if not of conversion, resulting from the simple vead- 
•dty of Christian tracts and jiortions of Scripture, is yet more and more 
iuelincd to agree with those who rceommend their being given away 
sparingly and with careful diseriininution, rather than with }>rofusc 
liberality. It is most discouraging to the tract distributor to pass 
thiuiigh the city and observe tlie numbers of these little messengers 
of mcrey, ami eieii jioitions of large mid costly volumes, torn in fiieees 
and exposed in the u.ative simps as waste or wrappiiig-jiajicr, tlie bind- 
ings (if an>) liaving been sold to tlie book-binders or used b}'^ the 
original reeijiients as eoierings for their own native works. Still we 
should not allow this to discoiir.ige ns from either writnuf or dhlnfmt- 
iuy tracts, or from hoping and praying for a blessing on tliis iiiMiluablc 
instrumentality, but only it sliould lead us to -be >ery eurefiil as to 
whom we give them, ami not to estimate a missionary's usefulness or 
zeal by the number luujvs he has given away'' 

The Calcutta Tract Society has during the past year, printed 
upwards of 2,21,^X)0 tracts, and put 2,53, (XK) into circula- 
tion. Among its new works may be specially mentioned a 
Bengali version of tlie Exposure of Hinduism” by the llev. 
Dr. Wilson of Bombay. There arc now in the depository 
3,98,000 copies of tracts on different subjects, some of which 
are liighly prized by the native couimunity. 

Besides tliese labours of tlic Calcutta Society, the Tract 
Society at Benares, has undertaken a revision and reprint of 
the best tracts in Hindi and Urdu. The presses in Orissa also 
have printed many thcnisiuids of tracts in tlie Uriya language. 
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And about 10,000 tracts have been printed at Arrali, for the use 
of tiic missions .*it Arrab, Cliiipra and Muzufferpur. Tlie press 
at Mirzapur, is chiefly employed in bringing out works suited 
to the Christian population already raised up in the country. 

Let us now consider some of the benefits resulting from 
the spread both of Scriptures and Tracts. We have by us 
important facts and statements contained in the recent reports 
of missionaries ; we can give only a few. 

The Rev. W. Robinson of Dacca, in an able memoir on this 
subject published last year, in the Translation Report of the 
Baptist Mission at Calcutta, speaks in these terms : 

“ But let us turn again to the subject of this paper, tlie circulation of 
the Scriptures, and inquire a little miiiutely into tlie immediate proba- 
ble effects of this extensive circulation of the Word of God. Will there 
not be a general diffusion of knowledge ? * Will not idolatry begin to 
appear despicable ? Will not a few, in different places, and a largo 
number in the aggregate, have their consciences awakened to the sin of 
idolatry ? And will they not, as their numbers increase, deterrnuie to 
break the chain of caste, and to free themselves from all obligations to 
the observance of idolatrous rites ? Will they not begin to attend places 
of (yliristian worship ? And will there not be a great demand for in- 
struction, and for preachers to explain the Word of God ? That this 
will be the state of things, in a few years, who can doubt ? It is the 
natural course of events, it is a state of things already commencing. 

Again : 

** The avidity with which books are now received, is a marked feature 
in the present state of the Indian mission. Former periods of the mis- 
sion were those of clearing and ploughing ; but now tbc time fur sow- 
ing is come ; go and preach where you will, the people will hear you ; 
carry books wherever jou jilease, and they will be most gladly accepted. 
Tell our good friends at home, that the sowing time is indeed come ; 
and that, if they wish to reap bountifully, they must sow bountifully. 
We want seed to sow : — books, books in quantities almost innumerable, 
and we want men to sow the seed. It will be a sad blot on the church- 
es in England, if, after the ground is thus prejiared for the reception of 
the seed, that seed is not cast in abundantly. We must not think, 
that every copy will be carefully perused ; and some copies may be 
torn up as waste paper, or be otherwise destroyed. Was not much of 
the sower's seed totally lost ? Yet did not some spring up, and pro- 
duce an abundant harvest ? Bid not that missionary act very unwisely, 
who, in the beginning of our mission, left a whole New Testament in a 
village, where no one requested it of him ; left it in a shop to be read 
by any body, who might choose to read it ? Why did not the shop- 
keeper tear it up, and wrap his tobacco, salt, and other articles in its 
sacred leaves ? He might have done so ; there was reason to fear he 
would do BO ; but he did not. Three or four more came to that shop, 
and saw the Testament ; they took it home, and read it ; they believed 
its divine contents; they professed their faith in Jesus Christ, and 
were baptized; and two of them became preachers of the Gospel. 
Such was the origin of the Church at Hanrah.** 
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Similarly the Rev. J. Johannes of Chittagong : 

** It is impossible accurately to state the effects and results of our 
distributing labours. We see little of what we expect, vet thanks be 
to God that wc have witnessed enough to justify the hope that our 
labours, in this department, will not be in vain in the Lord. While it 
is comforting to observe the eagerness of the people for books, their 
attention to their contents, and to hear tiieir enndid declaration with 
regard to the truth and purity of these volumes, it is much more pleas- 
ing to witness idolaters converted to Christ through the instrumentali- 
ty of the divine Word. The Mugh Chowilry, who was lately baptized, 
had his attention first arrested by reading tlie Serif>tnres. This man 
in relating his experience at the chnreli-rneeting displayed a degree of 
knowledge in divine things which could not ha\c been the work of any 
human agency but God alone. He is doing a great deal of good in his 
village in imparting that kwowledge of the truth by which he has been 
led to see his sinfulness and to ffee to Christ as his only refuge from 
the wrath to come. 

I might also state that our books have been very extensively distri- 
Imted, and they arc to be seen in the hands of hundVeds in the station. 

X have been veiy highly pleased on my going out in the roads to observe 
our books in the hands of both the Hindus and ^Tahamlnndnns, and 
some of them rending in the shops. There is daily a crowd assembled 
for books both in our houses and when we are preaching on the roads. 
Those who have received tracts have called again, after mastering tlicir 
contents, for Gospels, and to obtain entire Testaments; they have 
showed considerable insight into our books. It is a matter of exulta- 
tion that more of our Scriptures may be seen in the houses of Hindus 
and Musalmaiis than of their Vedas and (Inraiis.’* 

The Rev. C. Lacey incntions in his Journal the following 
fact : 

“ In the market we visited at Thcngcc, a tract called " The ten com- 
mandments” was given away about seventeen years ago ; — wliich falling 
into the hands of a devotee named Snndardas, produced a most exten- 
sive and important effect on all the snrroiindmg country. Mure than 
a hundred persons have already embraced the Gospel, as the fruits of 
this one tract, and the Dasagya tract is celebrated tlirouglioiit all these 
parts. The devotee himself never believed the word to which he had 
assisted so many others, and died a confirmed Bramhacluiri.” 

Messrs. Stubbiiis and Bailey mention the following inci- 
dents, as having occurred at the village of Biigurda, on one of 
their missionary journeys : 

** This place had never before been visited either by European or 
native preachers, but we were much surjirised and delighted to jut- 
ceive on our arrival that our tracts had found their way into this very 
remote district before us, and that the people had derived a considerable 
amount of knowledge upon religious subjects from the perusal of 
them. Wc remained in the village nearly a week and daily large 
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crowds of people cnnic nround our tents. One day about four hundred 
came and seated tlicnisehes upon the grass, and vve and our native 
preachers seated ourselves in their midst. Their incpiiries were of a 
more iiilelligent character, than it had ever been our privilege to hear 
from the heathen. They spontaneously asked various questions on 
iilolatry and Christianity in contrast, on caste, the new birth, the in- 
ilueiices of the Holy Spirit, prayer, Biiptism and the Lord’s Sujiper, 
death, resurrection, judgment, heaven, hell, &c. &c. We found by 
enquiry that several parties were secretly studying our books and that 
in their hearts they rejected all reverence for the gods, and that they 
also looked upon caste as a pernicious error, in fact they appeared to 
us to a considerable extent, so far as we could judge, a jicoplc j)rcpared 
for the gospel, and had it not been for caste we feel jicrsnaded that a 
goodly number would have declared themselves on the Lord’s side.’* 

At another place they had an ciKpiirci** of a diflFerent kind : 

“While staying at Jarada, a man came -to our camp aj»d stated that 
he had a tract in his possession “The Jewel jniue of salvation;’* 
that he had received it from brother Stubbins nearly ten years ago ; that 
he had read and committed a ])art it to memory ; that he believed tliat 
Jesus Christ was the Saviour of the world, tlmt at tlui time we were 
distributing tracts in the town he did not receive one as he thought 
in his mind that if he should not act in accordance with the light tiiat 
he had already obtained by receiving more books his eoiidemiialioii 
would be greater. We bad* a long and interesting conversation witli 
him, but it appeared too evident he was nut prepared to forsake all for 
Christ.** 

The Rev. T. Morgan of Haurah : 

“ As to the result of our distributions, it is difficnit to speak, because 
we never come in contact with very many after giving tlic books ; otheis 
arc afraid to express a f.ivourable opinion, lest they eondenm tlicmselves, 
or be condemned by otlicrs. Of one thing I can sjieak with certainly, 
namely, that there is a universal desire to obiaiii the Bible. 1 have 
taken some pains to ascertain whether the Scriiiturcs arc read or no(, 
and am satisfied that they arc. Some time liack I was about llircc miles 
from llniirali wlieii a braliivaii lad asked for Genesis ; a few days nf- 
forwards I was surprised to find him on iny vcraiula ; lie said tliat lie 
came to know more about Cliristiaiiify. I asked him what beeame of 
the book that I gave him, he said, that the head man of the village sent 
for liini and the book, asked him what I said, and retained the book and 
was reading it every day. Of the truth of the statement I had no doubt 
whatever. Of the importance of this branch of missionary labour 1 cuu 
hardly write, without exposing myself to the charge of eulhusiasm.” 

From the Rev. Messrs. Denham and Robinson : 

“ Our distribution, ns in former years, has been somcwlnat extensive, 
yet in no way equal to the demand made on us. We have fretpient 
applications irom young men around us, and from the conversations we 
hold with them occasionally, have good proof that they carefully rend 
the Scriptures. 
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A short time since a party of Afghans came to tliis neighbourhood, 
these were visited during their stay and supplied with suitable Scrip- 
tures and tracts ; they behaved most respectfully and conversed readily 
on Scriptural topics and the Quran ; they aj>peared to be noble men, 
and we sincerely hope that God will bless his Word to them and theirs 
ill their own laud. 

One or two instances of the positive influence of the Scriptures have 
occurred during the last year, and may be mentioned here with proprie- 
ty. A poor man, residing at a village about 1 or ;> miles to the S. W. 
of Serainporc, rocei\cd a copy of one of the Gos])cls, and it appears he 
read it with attention, and under its influence soon forsook the eonipa- 
iiy of his friends and spent his leisure hours in sludying its trutlis. 
llis aged mother and his Hindu friends took alarm and did what they 
could to draw him from the volume which had so greatly interested 
him ; not succeeding in this, one day during his absence, his mother 
committed the holy book to the flames. We heard of the cireumstnneo 
and sent our native brethren to the village, but their efforts to meet 
with him proved unavailing. His friends had |>robably removed him to 
some distant jiart of the country, where they hoped he would remain 
free from Chrikian influence ; and wc have not heard from him since.’* 

The following facts are from the Rev. J. Parry : 

** I was informed the day before yesterday by a native Christian who 
keeps a shop in the Suhib ganj bazar that he was sent for by one of the 
same craft, who is lame, and on his arrival, he found him in a dying 
state. But he was ilclightcd to find that the poor man jilaccd his trust 
in tlie Lord Jesus Christ ; ho requested Chandra to speak to him con- 
cerning the Jjord Jesus Christ, who he said was his only Saviour. C. 
conversed and prayed with the dying believer, and he was much com- 
forted.’* 

“ I intcuded to have visited him on the following morning, but he 
died during the night. There is no doubt of his having died in the 
faith and hope of the Gospel. On inquiry I learnt fioni one of our 
native preachers who daily prc.aches in the Sahih-ganj market, that the 
said individual for some years past had been frequently in tlie habit of 
asking for tracts and scriptures, and when he obtained them, he jicrused 
them with great attention. lie listened to the iireachcr occasionally 
with seriousness ; he never objected to any thing he heard regarding 
divine things, but seemed to ajiprove of them. It is impossible to say 
when he believed in the Lord Jesus Christ. Some of his friends pro- 
posed to repeat Hariiuim to him, but he forbade them, saying that Jesus 
Christ was his Saviour. Had he been living in some place where there 
are no Christians, we should never have known caboiit his conversion. 
No doubt many poor Hindus and Mahainmadans who have been fa- 
voured with the glad tidings of salvation, secretly believe in the Sou of 
God, and leave the world without making known their faith to their 
relatives and friends. Such being the case, the servants of the Lord 
may take eiicourngemciit iu their work, hoiiing to sec at the last day 
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many who had been turned to righteousness through their liumble in- 
striimciitality, regarding whose cou version they knew nothiug on earth 
at the time.” 

Mr. Williamson describes the rule of his distribution and its 
elYccts as follows : 

** As it is our general jiractice to give to those only who can read 
iliicntly, who listen attentively to our addresses, and who, we think, 
arc likely to ])eruse them, it is highly probable that they arc read to 
sonic cunsiderahle extent, 'riioiigii 1 am not aware of any actual con- 
versions resulting from our distribulions of the sacred Scrijitures, 1 have 
yet no doubt that much good is hereby eflccted. About two years ago, 
J gave a Testament to a llindu, who lately paid me a visit, saying that 
he had read it with some tracts, and that he was resolved on bceoining 
a follower of Christ.” * 

“ The demand for our books, especially for the Sacred volume, in- 
stead of diniiniishing, by our scanty distributions, appears to be coiisi- 
ilerably greater than it was, ami will, doubtless, continue to increase, 
until tlie vast spiritual wants* of the peojile are fully supplied, so that 
instead of retreating from the good work we have commenced, or even 
relaxing our efforts in any degree, wc must rather go on with redoubled 
energy, until we have given the Word of God to the millions of this 
country,” 

Mr. Beddy of Patna : 

** At the great meld at Ilajipiir, opposite the city of Pat nil, a great 
iiiiniber of tracts and single (jSos])c1s ha\e been likewise sought fur and 
tlistributed ; at this fair (from the circuiu.staiicc of the imniensc con- 
course of people and their being drawn from a distance of from UtU to 
l.OO miles, and some from even ."iOO miles), we may anticipate many 
and great results, if in no immediate way, yet siibseqiieiilly — as oiii 
tracts and Scrijitures arc carried liiindreds of miles away by tiiose who 
receive them — a circumstance that becomes still more important when 
we call to mind, that now, in every language in this vast empire, the 
wonderful works of God, and his more wonderful plan of sahation, are 
to be found trnuslated and made ready for the Prince and the peasant ; 
many of the learned evidence, on getting hold of a Sanskrit, a J'ersiaii 
and an Arabic tract or portion of Scripture a delight tiiat uccd not be 
misunderstood.” 

Again : 

** Our respected brother Mackintosh mentioned the following very 
pleasing and gratifying circumstance to me the other day. Whilst he 
was at one of the ghats of the river, di:>lnbutiiig tracts and preaching, 
a number of jiersous from a distance towards the Nepal hoinidaiy, 
eainc near, among whom one mentioned that a tract that had been 
used as a cover for sonielhiiig or other brought from Patna to his 
village, had fallen into his father’s bauds, and that his father loved it 
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so much that he was constantly reading it, and that it was like those 
tracts that brother Mackintosh was distributing ; you may feel assured 
our brother did not miss the opportunity thus afforded him, of send< 
irig more where the one in question had met with so good a reception. 
There is no doubt that many of our tracts are destroyed, and this must 
be expected, but it is equally true, that they are most extensively circu- 
lated.** 

Mr. Heinig after visiting the mel^ at Dadri thus speaks : 

** According to my custom I went around the fair after most of the 
people had departed, to sec whether portions of Scriptures were torn 
up, but to my great joy, I found on the whole fair not a fragment of 
eitlier books or tracts destroyed, which is an evident sign that the 
people like to read our hooks now much more than they used to do, as 
in former years I generally found several of the tracts torn up.** 

A striking feature of the Bible distribution of the present 
day in Bengal is the number given to the young who are learn- 
ing English. On this the Calcutta Bible Association remark 
as follows : 

** Time was, and that not long ago, when native youth were afraid 
to receive, and much more to read the Christian Scriptures ; that 
lime is now rapidly passing away. Multitudes of the native youth, 
during the past year, have made personal application fur copies uf the 
New Testament and have gladly received them. When it is consider- 
ed that not only are the Native Christian community, in coniiectioii 
with the several Missions, generally speaking, well supplied with the 
Word of (xod, but that so many of the younger branches of the re- 
spectable Native families have so earnestly sought for, and obtained, 
copies of the same, there is surely abundant ground for hope that ere 
long a brighter day will dawn upon the people generally, and that the 
Truth will prevail among them.” 

Mr. De Uozario writes to the Association thus : 

** The copies of the whole Bible and of the New Testament, with 
which you kindly furiiislicd me, have been very advantageously used 
as class-books in the Church Missionary Society’s English school at 
Agiirpara. And by the grace of God they have been greatly blessed 
to the ediheation and cnlightemncnt of the Bible-students. Three of 
them were converted simply by reading the Word of God and having 
it explained to them day after day. One of them stored his mind willi 
so many texts of Scripture that he answered by qiiutations all the 
tempting questions proposed to him by his friends when he first caino 
over to embrace Christianity.’* 

We have reserved the following narrative to the close, it 
being of more than usual interest. It exhibits the workings of 
God’s providence in the conversion of souls, as well as the 
hindrances in the way of a public profession. It is from a 
M. S. report by the Orissa Missionaries : 
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** Gobinda is a Goomptec, and Hfcs on the borders of Goomsur, about 
thirty miles beyond Uerhainpur, vi^ Ganjam. llis fatlier is a man of 
considerable wealth, and Gobinda, though not his only son, is his heir 
and the hope of his family. About ten years ago some of Gobinda’s 
acquaintance were returning from Gangasnan, but as they passed 
through Balasore they observed a Alissionary preaching and distribut> 
mg tracts. One of their company requested a tract, and received a 
copy of the True Refuge in Uriya; though a reader this man did not 
make much use of his book, and when he reached Ragard he placed 
it with other articles in a box, the general receptacle for books, &c. 

The “ True Refuge’* lay quietly at the bottom of the box for eight 
years. At the end of that time the owner was rummaging his box for 
a native book while Gobinda stood by and he brought up the True 
Refuge. ‘ What is that,* asked Gobinda ? ‘ It is a Sahib’s book,’ replied 
the owner, * if you like take it, and read it.* Gobinda took the book, he 
read it, fur he was an extensive reader; the* fallacy of his hu]>cs in the 
various rites and usages of the Hindu religion, was clearly perceptible 
and keenly felt. He had a mind to throw it away, for it was destroy- 
ing his pence, but he felt that it commended itself to his understanding, 
and he read on, and read on till he came to where the True Reluge is 
spoken of. This he did not entirely understand, but so far as he did, 
he felt it like cool water to a thirsty soul, and he laboured to under- 
stand it more perfectly. Gradually his mind lost its confidence in the 
refuges of lies in wliich he had hitherto trusted, and laid hold on Jesus 
Christ as the 8a^iour, till all his confidence was transferred to Him. 
(xobinda took his True Refuge and read it to his acquaintance, with 
whom he discussed its contents daily. Other books of’ the same kind 
weie sought for and brought, and a part of Isaiah was added to ilie 
precious stock, till a remai kable degree of dii ine know ledge had ob- 
tained prevalence among the band of friends in that obscure region. 
Light had risen up in the midst of darkness, lii less than a year alter 
the discovery of the Tine Refuge, Gobinda, attended by some of his per- 
sonal servants, paid a visit to Berhaiiipore and had an interview with 
the missionaries there. Mr. Stubbius was delighted with his })roficieii- 
cy, and gave him encouragement and increased his library. Tims the 
inquirer went on pursuing his search after the right way, till the end of 
1847, when he came o>er to Bcrliampore to solicit baptism ; no reas’oii 
existed for rejecting this request or delaying coinpliaiice with it, hut it 
was deemed best to have the baptism in the convert’s own neighbour- 
hood. This measure met with the full coneurrence of Gobinda, niid 
the whole party set out on f'c heart-rojoieiiig business ; on the road 
however the aged father, overwhelmed with grief at his sou’s defection, 
and accompanied by a iiiiiiibcr of friends who partook in his sorrow, 
met the company at the bottom of the Goomsur lulls. A parley was 
solicited by the aged [mrciit with the son ; and though the latter re- 
sisted for some time, he w'as at length induced to yield. During the 
conversation between the parent and his sou the former adopted such 
protestatioii.s, and used such arguments that the latter was induced 
to defer his baptism for the present. After visiting the native place 
of the convert, and preacliing to the crowds which came round them. 
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tinrl Answering the almost ciullcss and most important inquiries which 
were made, the missionaries returned. Gobiiida, though he had pro- 
mised to delay his baptism for a while, had not promised to abandon 
the gospel, which indeed he valued above riches and parents and friends ; 
and therefore, so soon as the excitement had somewhat subsided, his 
father scut him with some of his own br&hmans and attendants to make 
a pilgrimage to several holy places, ns Briiidiiban, GuugasSgar, and Jagan- 
Hath. 'With these friends, and furnished with pleiity of money for their 
expences, Gobinda set out on his pilgrimage, lie took the nearest way 
to Cuttack, and when he arrived inquired nut the Missionaries here and 
in a few days succeeded. The next day after their interview with him, 
Gobinda informed his companions that he had got to the end of liis 
pilgrimage ; that he had reached the Tirtha where he meant to bathe, 
and earnestly exhorting them to abandon their useless and sinful pro- 
ject, gave them some money, and recommended them to return Jiome, 
or else make up their minds to worshij) the true God with him. At 
length two resolved to accomplish their i»ilgrimage, two set out to 
return to their village, and one lowed he wonld remain with his master. 
<)n the next dav, wliich was Sabbath, they saw Gobinda put on 
Christ by baptism and dejiartcd each according to his owA resolves.’* 

The following case is described by the native preachers of 
Scraiiiporo. They met the inquirer mentioned at Munslii Ba- 
zar, ill the /Allah of Tipperah in November last. We hope to 
hear more of the case hereafter ; 

‘*In the afternoon we were again out, and when wc were just about 
If leaic ofl’ pleaching, we found a man who secretly professed (’hristinu- 
iJy, and invited us to his lioat lie came with a man immcd It. of the 
iiilage of Sinirhra, parganali Jlduic/ia/u/rajnrr, in Comillah. There were 
several men and women with iiiin ; and when he heard of us, he came 
out and sat with us, and we jiraiscd the Lord together. Tliis man had 
read and was able to repeat several tract.s ; he liad also read jiortions 
of the New Testament ; he believed that Jesus Christ is the Saviour, 
and had spoken of him to his friends ami neighbours, some of whom 
also believed.. . AVe advised them to go to Dacca. They then asked us, 
ill what way we performed Divine sen ice : we sung a hymn in which 
they joined with miieli pleasure j wc then read n chapter and expounded 
it, imd two of ns prated. In prayer wc eonimemled it. and his coin- 
fiiiiiioiis to God, heseeehiiig him to protect them in all their ways and 
to own them for his children. It, also prnved, and we found that he 
ami his disciples pray, as the sect called KurltA Jihoja do ; and we think, 
inm.li that they do is according to the mode adopted by that sect : 
and what wonder ?” 

'fhe Incident, following, is so similar to that above described 
that wc cannot but insert it, though the locality in which it oc- 
curred is on the borders of the Bombay Presidency, near the West 
coast of India. The account is given by the llev. G. Wiirth of 
Hiibli : 

** When travelling last year in the southern parts of the Dharwar 
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Collectorate, 1 met with a man, who told me that there was a Liiigaitc 
Swami in a Tillage called Mnraulee, who advised the people to throw 
away the Linga they wear on their breast, and to put no confidence in 
their idols, but to believe in Christ. 1 was very much surprised to hear 
this ; and went one day to the village where the Swami resided. 1 did 
not however find him at home, but some of his disciples telling me that 
the Swami would be very glad to see me, I wrote him a letter inviting 
him to come and pay me a visit. He very readily complied with my 
request, and came to the temple where I was, followed by many of his 
disciples (Lingaite-priests), who carried with them a great number of 
books. Among these were the New Testament, Genesis, the Psalms, 
and the Prophets, all in Cnnaresc. The Swami having taken his seat 
in the midst of his disciples, I thus addressed him ; “ You have, I see, 
many of our sacred books ; you have read them ; do you believe what is 
written in them ?** He said, ** why should I keep them, if 1 did not 
believe their contents ?” After I had spoken to him and his disciples 
about the necessity of receiving the remission of their sins throiigli 
Jesus Christ of whom all these books bear witness, and of confessing 
him openly before all men, the Swami said, I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the son of God, and that the Holy Trinity, God the Father, 
and God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, is the only true God ; and 
though the people call me a madman, I shall not give up this my con- 
viction.” Then taking the Evidences of Christianity in Canarcse, he 
read from it the article on the Divinity of Christ, to show me that he 
entirely approved of what was written there on that doctrine. lie has 
formed a circle of disciples around him, who are to believe that, of which 
their master is convinced. I was quite astonished to hear a Swami of 
the Lingaites speak in this way, who was never in close connection with 
a Missionary. He had drawn his knowledge from Tracts, but especi- 
ally from the Scriptures, which in their divine simplicity are the best 
teacher for every body. He did not, it seems, till now seek the remis- 
sion of his sins in Christ, but rather admired the sublime truths of the 
Christian religion. But I entertain a good hope, that the word of God, 
which has led him on so far, and which is quick and powerful and shar- 
per than any two-edged sword, will under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, become to him in this respect also ** a lamp unto his feet, and 
light to his path.” 

VII. A portion of Missionary labour has been employed in 
maintaining English Services. 

Preaching in English to our own countrymen is not profess- 
edly the duty of a luissioiiary sent to India purposely to in* 
struct and evangelise the niitives. And yet it has come into the 
way of many who have found it useful to their hearers and be- 
neficial to themselves. The vices of Europeans in India, who 
have given themselves up without restraint to the indulgence 
of every evil passion, have been stumbling blocks to the con- 
version of the heathen, from the days of Zicgenbalg down to 
our own. The well known expression of former times, ‘‘ Chris- 
taiii religion — devil religion,’' was forced from the people at 
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Bombay by the dreadful abominations of our countrymen there 
a hundred years ago. And though now an immense change for 
the better has passed over the whole of Kiiropeari society in 
this country, tliere are not so many faithful ministers of the 
Gospel for its instruction as to render the assistance of mission- 
aries in the cause iiuneeded. An entrance on this work was 
forced upon missionaries many years back ; and though in 
some cases the obligation to carry it on no longer exists, yet in 
others it does so to this day. Many arc the stations in which, but 
for a missionary’s preaching, our countrymen would be desti- 
tute of public religious instruetu)n. At in:uiy again, which 
have a Government Cliaplain, the instructions imparted by him 
so little resemble those of the Bible that instead of leading men 
into truth, they hut lec\jl them into error. Under these circum- 
stances it becomes tlie duty of a missionary to seek the good of 
his “ kindred according to the flesh” as one of the means opened 
to him in the providence of God, for promoting the kingdom of 
Christ. By so doing he may save souls from^ death;” re- 
move hindrances in his path from among the heathen, and raise 
up Christian friends to help him with their free-will offerings 
and sympathise with him in his trials. It only requires that this 
duty he so guarded as not to prove a snare to himself and a temp- 
tation to forsake the work to which he is professedly given up. 

The whole number of English places of worship in which 
religious services arc maintained almost exclusively by mission- 
aries, amounts, in the whole of Bengal, to twenty-Juw, There 
are eight in Calcutta, including the Seamen’s Bethel. Others 
are iit Cuttack, Chittagong, Dacca, Krishnaghur, Burdwan, 
Serampore, Gowliati, Benares, Juanpore and other places. In 
Calcutta the Seaman’s Friend Society has only missionaries 
in its committee in conjunction with the Christian gentlemen 
who conduct its affairs, and it is by them that most of the ser- 
vices are conducted in the Bethel. Tlie Sailor’s Home also 
last year received a zealous and efficient Chaplain in the person 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral Missionary, the Rev. \V. Keane. While 
speaking of seamen we may point out the following instances 
of the usefulness of efforts among them related in the last 
Report of the Bible Association. They are given by the Bethel 
agent, Mr. Chill : 

** An officer told me that about four years since he remembered my 
having called on board the ship, in which he was then but a man before 
the mast. That on that occasion, after ray speaking to the crew on the 
importance of seeking the salvation of their souls, 1 gave a Bible to a 
man who was a dreadful swearer, and who at tl»c time was half drunk. 
That on their homeward voyage he became quite an altered character, 
and when he reached his native land entered the married state and 
gave evidence of being decidedly pious. 
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I might here again speak of the groat success I have, hut with few 
excepiions, met with among the French Sailors. Though the majorily 
of tliem are Homan Catliohcs they most readily take the Scriptures 
offered to them and seem very grateful. If they ever evince a reluc- 
tance it is not generally because they are of another creed, though this 
has in a few cases been urged ; hut because they do not like the idea of 
finrchasing the Scriptures ; hut when I have told them that they shall 
ha\e them as gifts, they have got amazingly pleased, looked at me with 
astonishment, shaken me cordially by the hand, and offering me many 
grateful thanks, have stood by the gang-way to see me down in my 
boat, and not content with these demonstrations of their kindness, they 
have even after my boat was sho\ed off, followed me with their eye, 
and indicated by pulling off their hats how e.vceedingly thankful they 
were.” 

There is also in Calcutta a Dorcas Society for the relief of the 
indigent poor, whose Committee is, to' a large extent, composed 
of the wives of missionaries. In addition to the preaching of 
the gospel, in several places Sunday Schools have been esta- 
blished, for instance at Cliunar by Mrs. Ilcchlcr. By these 
services, forming but a small item in missionary labour, souls 
have been blessed during several years. Many a prodigal, w ho, 
given up to vice, had left his home, lias been brought to feel his 
more ruinous wanderings from his Father in heaven ; many a 
sohlier, convicted of sin has been led to flee the service of Satan 
and enlist in the army of Christ j many a Papist has been led 
to reiioimce the idolatry of saints to ueknovvledge one mediator 
belueen God and man : many an ofljeer in the Company’s ser- 
vices, both Military and Civil, has found in this country the 
religion he never cared fur in his native land, and is now 
numbered among the strenuous and liberal supporters of all 
Christian eflorts to do good. In a large measure the whole 
tone of European society has been greatly improved of laic 
years. The glaring instauccs of open profligacy and open infi- 
delity which were so numerous in former times, now seldom 
appear : and tlie reproach cast upon the Christian name is 
beginning to be removed. Much of this improvement may 
justly he ascribed 1o the labours of Missionaries. 

Vlll. Wc notice the Oei'OsrriON with which Missionary 
labours have i>een met. 

This opposition display's itself on \arlous occasions; ordinary 
opposition to the gospel as a system opposed *10^ Jlinduisni or 
the Quran, is of course coiistai)th met with. '^ttMematural en- 
mity of the sinfid heart to God’s trutli wherever met with, the 
covetousness of the brahmans and maulavis, whose craft is in 
danger, the strong tics of caste, ilh other similar causes, are 
met with every xvliere. But they arc not always very openly or 
.strongly displayed. The country is at present rather in a state 
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of slagn:i(iuii (lian of open eninify. Of this kind of opposition 
M r. Laccy sjt}'s : 

*‘The great anti good Dr. iNfarslminn said to iis when we left Seram- 
pore to labour ill Orissa that hitherto the devil has slept quietly on 
the pinnacle of Jagannath's temple, hut that when we coinniciieed 
preaching Christ at Puri he w.uild immediately awake and exert him- 
self for the purpose of maintaining his inilnenee and kingdom inviolate. 
And very true has this jiropheey proved. How often, when we have 
gone forth to tell the people about their for^aken and forgotten God, 
about a crucified Saviour, liave we been repelled with curses, bad 
names, pebbles, sand and eowdung!” 

Opposition of a more virulent kind is show'ii against Chris- 
tianity and all engaged in its spread, on occasion of the baptism 
of converts, especially where their ninnher is large or their sta- 
tion high. Of this we Tiave iiad an example in the recent out- 
break among the Hindus of Calcutta. The bilbus in tliis city 
have during the last few 3 ears become very sensitiv'e to the 
profession of Christianity hy any of the 30ung lads brought up 
in Missionary Schools. When therefore in September last, the 
baptism of lladhaKaut and the decision of the Supreme Court 
n'specting him, were immediately followed by the baptism of 
three young brahmins from Haranagar, their passion broke forth 
in the most furious form. The following notice of their violent 
conduct is from the pen of Dr. Dulf, against whom the storm 
was specially directed ; 

“ This was too much to be endured patiently any longer, meetings 
of the more bigoted and unprincijded members of the native cummnni- 
ty began to be held, at first more privately. In a native ncvvsjiaper 
the names of upwards of thirty of our lads were said to be published, 
as about to be imiuediatel}' baptized. Tlie sensation now grew into a 
paroxysm. A panic followed. All those who were most snspecled, 
were at once kejit at home in confinement ; over the heads of others, the 
most fearful threats and the most dreaded penalties were susjiended. 
The result was that a considerable uuinbcr of our best and niost pro- 
mising pupils were removed from the institution. Elated with this 
success the restless agitators of the community resolved to hold a pub- 
lic meeting. This they did oil Sunday the 19lh of Septeinher. It 
was calculated that about two thousand were present. The most furi- 
ous tirades were poured I'ortli against Missions, Missionaries and Chris- 
tianity. The chief resolution was, by mtiiuidation, tiircnls of personal 
violence, and loss of caste, to compel all parents and guardians to re- 
move their children frorii Missionary Schools. The town was filled 
w'ith endless d^nTetiiig runidurs, believed for the hour, and banished to 
give way to otJier rumnuis as utterly unfounded. Now it was said that 
all who sent their children to Mission schools, were to be severely fined 
hy the Magistrates ; then, that the Goveriiineiit w’as to drive all tlie 
Missionaries forthwith out of the country, and that the Committee 
appointed at the great Sunday meeting, was to be the executive body 
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ill cnrryiiin; out tliis GoTernmeiit measure. Now it was declared that 
file |iiij>ils who attended Missionary schools, together with their parents, 
were to he beaten ; then it was reported that I, as the chief offender 
in the eyes of the misguided natives, was to be assaulted by bauds of 
hired rnfrians. But it is needless to recount more. All was alarm, dis* 
trust, confusion and terror.’* 

To those unactiuiiinted with the Hindu character, and with 
the end of previous similar outbreaks, it may seem strange that, 
beyond some “ temporary eviP' eftccted by the confederacy, 
no permanent measures were taken to stay tlie progress of 
('hristianity and that two mouths after the Missionary schools 
were as fully attended as before. 

Lastly, Missions meet with opposition of a more practical and 
painful kind, directed by influential parties against the person 
or property of the converts themselves, Wc; have some very affect- 
ing examples of this on a large scale in the case of the Barisal 
converts, who arc now experiencing heavy trials at the hand of 
their zemindars. Mr. Pearce says of the village of Digaliysi : 

“ In this village twenty-nine families were last year dispossessed of 
their houses and of all their little property in cattle and corn, by their 
zairind^rs, and it was only about four months prior to our visit that 
they had been restored by the magistrate at Kulna to the spots of ground 
where their houses formerly stood. Here, by the means of the aid 
rendered to them by the Mission through Mr. Parry, they have erected 
huts to shelter tlicin from tlie weather ; still their nee ground.<> arc not 
yet restored to them, and it is doubtful if they will get them without 
law proceedings. Their jirospcets are therefore at jirescut very gloomy ; 
for should they get possession of their lands, they stand in need of every 
thing to enable them to cultivate them — cattle, seed-corn, ploughs, &e.” 

Again : 

“ We found the people at Bakkal in great agitation, in conserpience 
of the hostile disposition evinced by the zamindars towards them. 
Four families had been plundered of all their property, others had been 
beaten, and all were threatened, so that for several weeks until our ar- 
rival, many had been .afraid to show themselves out of doors ; and we 
were sorry to learn that several persons had in consequence drawn back 
from their Christian jirofessiou. We felt it therefore our duty to send 
for these oppressors and attempt by expostulation to induce them to 
desist. They came, but we found them to be men of a very unpromis- 
ing character. However we did what we could, and the result remaiiis 
to be seen. The following morning (Monday) wo proceeded to another 
part of the village to witness for ourselves the devastation s.aid to have 
been committed by the zamindars upon the property of the poor con- 
verts, and were deeply grieved at the scene. The plunderers had spared 
the houses indeed, but had not left a vestige of the property which the 
people had possessed. Cattle, corn, thatching-grass, household utensils 
of every kind, had been carried off, and the people prevented from re- 
turning to occupy their homes. While looking at this scene of devasU- 
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tion, three of the zamind&rs, accompanied by a number of dependents, 
came to the spot. They did not deny the outrage when taxed with it. 
We could not help speaking sharply to them, telling them that such 
things would never be allowed, and that in the end they would be the 
losers, if they did not desist. We tried to comfort the sufferers who 
were weeping around us, and on our departure left a few rupees with 
the native preacher stationed here, to supply each family with a maund 
of rice to meet their necessities.” 

Mr. Robinson, who visited the same place gives similar testU 
many. The following is his account of one of the villagers : 

“ He is a widower with four children, who, with their grand-mother, 
are dependent on him, but they are destitute, and he is destitute ; both 
he and they are in want of daily food. The zamiiulars gave an order, 
and his house was plnndel%d ; his cattle, his ploughs, his rice, the food 
of his family, his clothes, were all taken away, and his house broken 
down. Where,” said I, arc your children ?” “ They are with the 
grand-mother, near the ruins of the old house.” ** What have they 
got to eat ?” “ Tliey pick a few wild herbs, and eat them.” *' But 

why does not the father work, and give his children food ?” “ Who dares 
to employ him, seeing the zamind&r is his enemy, and he wanders 
about afraid to be seen, lest the zamind&r’s people should beat him or 
kill him.” 

“ The heathen rage and the people imagine a vain thing 
but He must reign till He have put all enemies under his feet.’’ 

IX. Missionaries have been sometimes cheered by seeing 
the Happy Deaths of some of their spiritual children : 

Tell me not,” said a Missionary, when talking of native 
converts, tell me not of their life, tell me how they die.” 
The death of a sincere Christian cannot be reckoned a loss : it 
is a gain to himself, atid when full of hope, gives a good exam- 
ple to the Church still left behind. So many are the falls and 
backslid! Mgs of the native flock, that for a missionary to see 
any of his charge pass consistent to the close of life and rejoic- 
ing in God during its last hours, is a sad though real satisfaction. 
Such are reckoned free from temptation, and as constituting a 
safe gain over which joy may be indulged. And such satisfac- 
tion has been experienced during the past year. 

Mr. Lacroix thus speaks of two members of his Church: 

"Among those who were removed from this earthly scene, were two 
of the oldest members : one, who from bis first embracing Christianity, 
had always been consistent, and well-behaved, and who died with full 
confidence in the Redeemer ; the other, after repeated falls and restora- 
tions, had, during the last two years, been walking in a manner becom- 
ing the Gospel.” 

The Rev. F. W. Vaux, the chaplain at Bhdgulpur, gives an- 
other instance : 
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“ You will be sorry to hear of the death of poor Debbrah Chumdoo. 
Her end however is described to me by her husband and by a lady 
who visited her daring her last hours, as being one of truly Christian 
faith and hope. As soon as she was aware of the affliction with which 
it pleased God, to visit her, she meekly implored Him to grant her pa- 
tience to bear it : and the last words she uttered before her jaws closed 
and she could speak no more were — “ God’s will be done.” Her hus- 
band was coutiuually by her bedside administering to her that comfort 
from the word of God, which is able to extract the bitterness from the 
severest suffering ; this she sweetly testified by her uplifted hands and 
affirmatory signs to her poor husband, giving assurance to the last that 
she died in Christ. This was a native convert. IIow many professing 
(Christianity might take example from her !” 

Mr. Laccy : 

** One of these was a very aged female; Aged when she was brought 
to acknowledge the Saviour ; she did not make much improvement in 
knowledge. She knew that Jesus Christ had died to save sinners, 
and to this hope she clung. It was only necessary to introduce to her 
the subject of the Saviour’s dying love in order deeply to affect her heart, 
and produce a flood of tears. This aged disciple maintained for many 
years a very consistent Christian deportment. As is frequently the case 
with aged persons when they are dying, she appeared greatly to recover 
her intellectual energy ere she left the world. She expended this 
energy in talking of her Lord, and in assuring her relatives of her sted- 
fast hope and her delightful prospects, and she died rejoicing in Christ. 
The third friend whom we have parted with during the past year was 
the wife of Gaiigadbar, our elder native preacher. She embraced the 
(xospel soon after her husband and continued a member till her death. 
She felt great difficulty in overcoming her brahmanical pride and pre- 
judices, and sometimes got herself into trouble. She suffered greatly 
towards the close of her earthly course, but never murmured at her 
affliction. Her afflictions were greatly blessed to her soul’s good. They 
served more effectually to wean her from her children, of whom she 
was too fond ; they separated her thoughts and affections from the 
world, and led her to seek with increased earnestness the smile of her 
God. She wished to depart and be with Jesus. He, she said, washer 
husband, her children, her all : and exulting in him, she sunk in death,” 

Mr. Weitbrecht mentions the following cases : 

** One of the children, who died during the year, was brought in last 
January, by a poor woman who said she was a Seik, and was going to 
Benares ; the child was not her own, but her mother had died. She 
was going to take her to a rich Musalmdii, but the child said, ** Take 
me to a Christian lady.” She then inquired for a P^ldre S&hib, and 
was directed to the Mission house. On the child being asked if she 
would like to stay with us, she replied with joy, Oh, yes.’* The poor 
woman then kissed her, lifted up her voice and wept, and went on her 
way. The poor child was in a very diseased state, but by much atten- 
tion and nourishment was kept alive two months, and showed a lively 
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intelligent disposition. When we began to speak to her of Jesus and 
of bis love to children, her heart seemed at once drawn to him ; and it 
was beautiful to see the bright smile on her face when any one sat down 
to talk with her of heavenly things. She learnt the Lord’s Prayer and 
prayed sweetly in her own w'ords. One day when several other children 
were baptized, we took her to Church, and she was baptized too by the 
name of Mary, whom she really resembled in rejoicing to sit at Jesus’ 
feet and hear his word. When she was dying she asked Mrs. W. to 
sit beside her ; she told her she would soon be free from pain, and see 
the dear Saviour whom she loved. Uer own simple expressions of trust 
in him were cheering to our hearts. One of the Christian women came 
up to her and said, “ Take fast hold on Jesus, my child, he will carry 
you to heaven.” “ I do mother,” she replied. Soon after her little 
life closed.” 

“ I will mention one other interesting incident, which we met with 
one Sabbath evening. It refers to a poor man, who was presented to 
our notice ns lying at the entrance of a miserable hut. He told us he 
was very ill and very poor, and listened to a few sentences of Christian 
instruction with interest. One of our pious Catechists visited him to 
afford him temporal relief and spiritual instruction. When I saw him 
again some weeks after, I inquired, ** Are you uneasy about your sins ?” 
He replied “ No, Sir. I was before, but since I have heard from N. 
that there is such a Saviour as Jesus, who can pardon them, I am not 
afraid. I pray to Him.” He aflirmed to the last that Jesus was his 
only trust and Saviour, and it seemed to me that there was hope in his 
end.” 

Mr, Lcupolt : 

“ About six months ago the first adult died in our village. His name 
was Ulasi, and he was the only survivor of 5 1 boys who were sent to ns 
together from Puttygurh in the most emaciated state. He was never 
strong. For three years he was engaged in the carpet room, but often 
complained of pain in his chest. He regularly attended our prayer* 
meeting, and 1 often enjoyed his simple and devout pnayers. 

He suffered for about three months from consumption. I visited him 
frecpiently, conversed and prayed with him. His hope was fully fixed 
upon Christ his Saviour, and 1 trust he died **in the Lord.” 1 was 
with him the evening before he died. He was very ill, but calm and 
resigned. About noon the ne.\t day he sent for me, and 1 was just in 
time to engage once more in pray^er with him or rather for him, for his 
soul left its earthly tabernacle whilst we were engaged in prayer. 

During his illness his wife attended him day and night, till about a 
week before his death, when she felt herself no longer equal to the 
task. Soon after his death, she likewise showed symptoms of con- 
sumption, and the disease gained fast upon her. Towards the close 
of October she fell asleep in the Lord. Her end was peace. She had 
walked with God, and she died in the Lord.” 

X. The last point to notice in this part of our brief sketch is, 
the Expense at which these Missionary labours have been car- 
ried on during the past year. 
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From tlie accounts that have been published in reports or 
submitted for our examination, we find that the whole sum ex- 
pended in this country on the labours now noticed, amounts to 
not less than j 654,700. The complete statement of individual 
items would show some curious facta in the economy of mission- 
ary expenditure. Thus one Society with twenty missionaries, 
has expended £18,477> another with twenty-four missiona- 
ries, j£9,150, another with seventeen missionaries, £8,560, a 
fourth with five missionaries and much native agency, £3,600, 
:t fifth of a similar kind, £2,600, a sixth with seven missiona- 
ries, £1,800. We make no comparison between these Societies, 
as the justice of such a comparison must depend entirely on 
the relative value of the agency they employ, and this we have 
no wish to estimate. The whole subje*jt of missionary finance 
deserves a thorough examination, that we may determine whe- 
ther with the same means a greater amount of agency may not 
be employed. To prevent misapprehension, we may just add 
that a large portion of the above aggregate has been expended 
on the support of schools and native assistants, not on mis- 
sionaries themselves. Those who charge missionaries with 
extravagance may be surprised to hear that there are some 
missionaries, educated and most efficient men, who with all the 
cares of a family, are receiving no more than lls. 150 per 
month. 

It must not be forgotten that of the large sum mentioned 
above, much has been raised in this country by the free-will 
offerings of our Christian countrymen. The number of the 
pious European community is not very large, but the Christian 
virtue of liberality is exhibited in general by them to a princely 
degree, that must be mentioned with gratitude and pleasure. 
Without such help much of the agency now employed must 
entirely cease ; as our home Societies provide little more than 
the salaries of missionaries and catechists. As far as we have 
means of ascertaining we believe that the local contributions 
raised for missionary labour in this part of Bengal amounted 
during the past ^ car to £12,000, or more than a fifth of the 
w'hole. Considered in another point of vieAV, the mention of 
the large sum spent on our Bengal Missions produces only 
feelings of sadness. How much of this has come from the native 
chur<^es who are blest by its means ? We may almost answer, 
NOTHING. That the Hindus whose religion we are over- 
turning, should not contribute, is to be expected ; but that those 
who profess to thank God for drawing them from idolatry and 
giving them the sure hope of eternal life, should even in their 
poverty, deny themselves nothing for its further spread, dis- 
plays a low appreciation of that glorious hope, and poor gra- 
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titude to him who hath begotten it. It is true that in some 
cases the church members do contribute a little for the support 
of their poor ; but where is the church that supports its own 
native pastor^ or contributes any thing for the maintenance of 
the catechist that has it in charge. We believe there is not 
ONE such in the whole land. Christianity, it must be confes- 
sed, has not yet become indigenous. To this day she remains a 
foreigner, urging her claims upon the people, yet received by few, 
as a bosom friend to be cherished in their own home with the 
hearths best alfcetion. Entering as she has done, like a traveller 
into their dwelling places, seeking out their woes, and otTering to 
relieve them, a few have been found willing to be healed them- 
selves, but none bless the hand that cured them or care to heli» 
the stranger in her onward journey among people miserable 
still. How long shall these things be 


Part Seco.xd. — North West Provinces. 

We now proceed to the Western division of the Presidency 
of Bengal, including the Provinces in the North-West of India, 
and sometimes, though not with perfect correctness, denomi- 
nated the Presidency of Agra. Four or five stations in these 
Provinces were included in our first part, as we wished to make 
Allahabad the starting point of this new division. Adopting 
the same classification of missionary labours as before, we have 
the following summary of those labours : 

I. — ^W^’e notice the number of Missionaries and the Sta- 
tions which they occupy. During last year they were as 
follows : 


Allahabad Rev. J. E Freeman, J. Owen, J. Warren 

and J. Wray. 

Catvnpore Rev. W. H. Perkins and J. T. Schleicher. 

Futtehyhur Rev. II. R. Wilson, J. L. Scott, W. 11. 

Macauley, A. II. Seeley, 0. Irving and Gdjiinath Nandi. 

Mynpun Rev. J. J. Walsh and R. M. Munnis. 

Agra Rev. J. C. Dannenbcrg, T. Ilcernle, A. 

Kreiss, C. G. Pfander, J. Makepeace, J. Rankin, 

F. E. Schneider, J. Smith, R. Williams and J. Wilson. 

Muttra Rev. T. Phillips. 

Delhi Rev. T. Thompson. 

Meerut Rev. R. M. Lamb. 

Sahdranpur Rev. J. Caldwell and J. Jamieson. 

Sahhthu Rev. .1. II. Morrison. 

Ludidna Rev. J. Newton, J. Porter, L. .Tanvier, A. 

Rudolph and Goloknfitli. 

Simla, VLwdKoteguhr. . Rev. M. Wilkinson and J, 1). Prochnow. 
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In this libt we have the names of thirty-seven inissionaries, 
one half of whom are American, and form the strength of one 
Society in India. Most arc in the prime of life, and several 
have been in the country but a short time. Two of these mis- 
sionaries are natives of the country, who having received a good 
education in addition to that grace which made them the Lord’s 
people, have been publicly ordained to the ministry. These 
brethren deserve special mention, as they are the only ordained 
natives in Northern India that are in connection with evangeli- 
cal missions. Of the w'hole numher, thirty-four were more or less 
engaged in missionary work during the year. Three were ab- 
sent from the country, through the ill-health of themselves or 
their families, viz. the llev. Messrs. Jamieson, Kreiss and H. R. 
Wilson. Messrs. Rankin and Munnis wqre laid aside during a part 
of the year hy sickness and were obliged to proceed to the hills. 
Four missionaries, Messrs. Irving, Lamb, Munnis and Seeley 
entered on their labours for the first time in Alarch 1847- We 
may add that at the beginning of the present yejir Mr. Jamie- 
son returned to his station and Messrs. Porter and Rankin left 
the country for America. 

The native Catechists in these missions amount to twenty-five 
in number. 

The Stations at which, in these provinces, missionary la- 
bour is carried on are twelve in numher, and include some of the 
chief towns in this part of the Presidency. But here w e see 
even more than befin-e, the disproportion betu'^cen the necessi- 
ties of the country and the amount of Christian eflbrt ex- 
erted for its good. For the w'hole of the tw enty-five zillalis 
included in this part of our sketch, containing a population of 
about thirty millions, we have but thirty-seven missionaries, 
scattered up and down, here and there making an attack on 
Satan’s fortresses. Ayra, the chief city of this part of India, 
and the residence of the Deputy Governor, is the only place 
which is at all supplied in a degree proportioned to its wants : 
it has now nine inissionaries. Delhi, however, with 150,000 
people ; Muttra w ith 50,000, and Meerut, have only one mis- 
sionary each. But whole districts, us Bundclkiind, Rohilcund, 
the Saugor and Nurbudda territories, have no missionaries at 
all. Wc must say the same of many important towns full of peo- 
ple : Gwalior, Saugor, Bareilly, Morudabad, Futtehpur, Etawah, 
Sluihjehanpur, Ajmir, Allyghurand others, and of hundreds of 
towns of smaller note. There remaineth yet much land to be 
possessed.” “ Who is sufficient for these things ?” 

A short notice of some of the stations will not be uninterest- 
ing. In the city of Ayr a, missionaries are located at four or 
five places, chiefly ^ecundra, and Kuttra* At Sccuiidra there 
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by far the largest iiiimbor of Christians living together in 
all the North West Provinces. There is a village, containing 
fifty-nine families, with the houses arranged in regular streets, 
an orphan press, an assembly-hall, a cluirch, and large 
schools for boys and girls, besides the houses of the mis- 
sionaries. This mission sprang from the great famine of 18i{2, 
when 200 orphan boys and l.'iO girls were placed under the 
missionaries’ charge. Schools atFutteghur and Benares origi- 
nated in the same way: and from them chiefly have sprung the 
Christian famlies now nestling aroimd those missionary sta- 
tions. A new mission was begun in Agra twc) years ago, but 
Mr. AVilson, now the only missionary :ivailal)lc for it, has been 
so usefully employed in the work of tlie Bible Society as to 
occupy him almost enticely. An English chapel is about to be 
built. 

The mission at Meerut, after being suspended for many years, 
was resinned in March of last year by Mr. Lamb, wh(» was 
specially appointed to recoininenec it. Its operations are at 
present iiccensardy in an imperfect state. 

JMytqniri lias been occupied as a station only four years : and 
as its sister station. Futteiighiir, has the orphan schools ; Mr. 
Walsh has been left at the former place, to preach among the 
heathen and carry on day-schools, which he has done with 
eliiciency and zeal. 

The mission at Cuwnpore has recently been removed to a 
now site and new buildings at the civil end of the city. A 
hundred bigalis of land have been rented, and two mission- 
houses, a Female Orphan As) hnn, a Bungalow for u European 
catechist and a school for Hindus, erected there. A Christian 
village also has been commenced. 

The hill-niission at Simla and Kotegulir has been in exis- 
tence five years, and after encountering many obstacles is be- 
ginning to acquire a little stability. There are two missiona- 
ries and two European catccliisls engaged in it. These 
brethren spend tlieir time chiefly in visiting the scattered 
villages near their stations, or in longer itinerancies among the 
hill tribes. They have also established five schools, containing 
70 boys, and one school with 1(5 girls. At Kotegulir Mr. Proch- 
now has recently set up a Lithographic Press and has begun 
to print short Hindi tracts in the Tankri cliaracter understood 
in the hills. He has also a dispensary at which many of liie 
villagers receive medicines. 

The claims of the Jullunder branch of the Lodiana mission 
among the Sikhs, having been recently adiocated in our pages, 
nothing need be now added in description of it. 

H. In regard to the Preaching of the Gospel in the 
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vernacular lan#?na^es and the effects which it is producing upon 
the native mind, we have the following testimonies. 

The missionaries at Allahabad report thus : 

“ The evening services are continued at our bazar chapels and still 
give us great satisfaction. We usually experience no difficulty in find- 
ing audiences, attentive to whut is said, and quiet and respectful in 
manner.’* 

The Rev. W. H. Perkins of Cawnpore : 

“ Our discouragements are many, for it is an error to imagine that 
we go out among a people, who are hungering and thirsting for the 
))recious food the Lord has given us to dispense to them. True it is 
that we meet with a kind reception, our addresses are attentively listen- 
ed to, the doctrines of the gospel approved, but not alas ! embraced. 
The people of Northern India, both Muhammadan and Hindu, rest 
in false security on the creeds of their forefathers, which, containing as 
they do, just views of God’s glorious nature, and man’s accounta- 
bility, have still for their present object, not the humiliatton of the 
creature, but his exaltation ; and this is a pleasing theme to a proud 
heart; and if in favoured Britain the divine precept ‘take up thy 
cross and follow me,’ be a * stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence,’ 
how much more so in heathen India. Still we trust there is a ripple 
on the surface of the water indicating the coming Grace, which bloweth 
where it listeth ; wc feel, wc own our insufficiency, we see with our 
own eyes that until the north wind awake, and the south wind come, 
and blow upon the garden, the spices thereof may not flow out.’* 

The misslonarica at Futtchghur : 

“ This is a branch of labour in which we are anxious to effect more 
than has heretofore been done. While we would not neglect the 
young in our schools, who are certainly the hope of our missions, we 
also desire to scatter the seed broadcast, knowing that it will not be al- 
together lost. This we believe is an important part in the means 
Tvhich must be used for the conversion of this people, and the want of 
apparent success should not discourage us.” 

The Rev, J. Walsh of Mynpuri : 

“ Hitherto I have not been permitted to see the result of my labours 
in the conversion of a single soul. The )>eople assemble in small 
circles, listen for a while and then separate, seemingly indifferent to the 
word of truth. One of the greatest evils attending bazar preaching 
is the disposition on the part of hearers (especially Musalmdns) to 
cavil and controversy, and on attempt to frustrate any direct appeal to 
the conscience. I can only add that though the efficacious influences 
of the Holy Spirit are withheld, and the o[)position of man, manifested 
by a growing spirit of infidelity and bitter hatred of the gospel, is 
apparent every where, I see no real cause for discouragement, however 
much I may see for self-abasement. Had we nowhere else to look to 
for success but to the inherent efficacy of means and the power of 
human persuasion, I confess the whole work would assume a very dishcart- 
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Piling aspect, for experience has taught that they are utterly inadequate 
every way to the accomplishment of the end designed, the conversiou 
of a sinner from the error of his ways. On these however none can place 
any reliance. No : the only real and snhstantial encouragement for 
any of the Lord’s servants to persevere in declaring the unsearchable 
riches of Christ to those around us ready to perish, is based on the 
exceeding great and precious promises in the Word of God concerning 
the total destruction of idolatry and the complete prosperity of Zion. 
Relying on these, with linmhle and yet firm conlidcnce, let us take 
courage and continue sowing the seed and casting our bread upon the 
waters in the perfect assurance that we shall find it after many days. 
All our expectation cometh from the Lord and therefore let our constant 
prayer he ‘ Let thy mercy, O Lord, he upon us according as we hope 
in Thee.’ ” 

The Rev. J. Daniienherg of Agra : 

Preaching in the city of Agra and in the adjacent villages, has 
been carried on as in former years. In the Tirpoliya, we have met 
with much opposition from the College lads, hut 1 nin thankful to say, 
that the opposers’ mouths have at last been stopped and we can now 
preach for a lung time without cxpeiiencing the least annoyance.” 

The Rev. J. Makepeace : 

” In taking a review of another year of missionary labour, I find 
but little of stirring incident to record. The year has been signalized 
by no striking conversions, nor by the manifestation of much anxious 
enquiry after truth. The simple doctrines of the gospel, have however, 
been proclaimed in abundant measure, and on several occasions, whilst 
addressing large congregations, a 'door of utterance’ has been opened 
unto me. ’J’he messages I have delivered, have oft-times been listened 
to with profound attention, and though no beneficial result is apparent, 
yet it may be hoped that an undercurrent is at work, which will ere 
long reveal itself and show that the word was * with pow'er.’ ” 

The Rev. T. Ildriilc ; 

The young inquirer who was under instruction at the end of the 
last year, has since been baptized lie is still with me and his conduct 
is steady and satisfactory. Several other inquirers have come and 
gone away.” 

The Rev. C. Pfaiider : 

Not much fruit of this labour is however yet visible ; but the peo- 
ple listen and that often with much attention, expressing, not seldom, 
openly their assent to the truth proclaimed, and their conviction of the 
folly of idol worship, now and then also adding that their children and 
grand-children would all adopt the sahib-loke’s religion, though they 
themselves were too old to venture on such a change. 

1 have had four Hindu and one Muhammadan inquirer during the 
year, but none were baptized. Two of them are yet under instruetion, 
and the other three left of their own ccord. Two of these were in- 
teresting characters.” 
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Mr. Pfander, after a long journey, in wiiich he preached 
much and met with great numbers of people^ tlius expresses 
ills views of tlie progress of the gospel ; 

" Though there seems but little impression made by our preaching, 
still it is nil important and encouraging fact to be allowed to proclaim 
Christ's name to hundreds of Hindus and Muhammadans without dan- 
ger and opposition, and to prophesy against their idols without exciting 
angry feelings. May we not hope, that the power of truth is felt, and 
is undermining the bulwarks of error and superstition which llinduism 
and Muhammadanism have raised in their minds during their long and 
undisputed rule. The strong walls of .Tericho at last suddenly fell 
before the repeated sound of the trumpets.** 

We have also from him the following illustration of the of- 
fence of the cross •' 

“ A respectable Hindu came forward from the crowd and frankly 
acknowledged that it was quite true, that God alone should be worship- 
ped, and that idols and deotas could not benefit them. He also allow- 
ed that idolatry was not the orginal form of worship, but was intro- 
duced in after ages. The man appeared thus far quite prepared fo 
receive the truth, and his whole manner seemed to strengthen this 
impression. 1 then went further and s})oke of Christ as the only 
ISaviour, and pressed the necessity of believing in him. Hut no sooner 
was this blessed name pronounced than he suddenly changed, and 
commenced defendiiig what he had before willingly given up, and as- 
serted that Uam and Ivrisluia were equal to (Uirist, and as good Savi- 
ours for them as Christ was for us. Satan cannot bear the mention of 
Christ’s name ; Hindus and Muhammadans will listen with attention 
and interest to tlic general truths about God, sin, and judgment; but 
as soon as that blessed name is mentioned, a singular disquietude is 
generally observable in the crowd, and expressions of dissatisfaction 
are lieard. Hut tliis only shows how important it is, besides enlarging 
on those general truths, to preach boldly Christ and His salvation.” 

From the Rev. J. Smith of Agra: 

“ We continue to preach r**gularly in the surrounding villages, and 
in many instances are encouraged by the reception wc meet with. 
Whilst in others we are pained to hear the name of our blessed 
Redeemer made the subject ol the rudest mockery, truly ‘ they know 
not what they do* — oh for the converting power of the Spiiit; this 
is what we most want. It is not the want of conviction, neither is it 
opposition, that hinders the progress of truth — hundreds about us 
have had their judgment convinced repeatedly — but there is generally 
the most disheartening indifference exhibited as to eternal things ; a 
religion of the heart is neither understood nor desired, and every thing 
spiritual is laughed at ; so accustomed are they to see the God they 
worship, that their general request is * show us God and we will believe 
him.* ’* 
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The Rev. Golaknath thus reports of the new station at Jul- 
liindiir : 

“ Divine worship is regularly coiuhictcd on the Sabbath, and every 
(lay in the week larirc numbers come to the mission premises, to talk 
with the native missionary resident there, and to hear from him of the 
religion of the Bible. From the population of that region, one person 
only has ns yet been received into the communion of the church. He 
was a Musahnan of some standing; .and his baptism oorasioned a 
great e.xciteinent in the Muhamniadan portion of the community.” 

The Rev. M. Wilkinson thus speaks of the hill-mission at 
Simla : 

“ I have been but little at home, particularly since the arrival of niy 
son AVilliam. My jouriieyings however are generally more trying than 
satisfactory. Still they jufc not without their use. It is ditHciilt to 
get access to the people, ditlicult to get them to give heed to any thing 
you say, and very ditlicult to make them understand. Breaching, in 
the common understanding of that word, is all but impractmable. No 
erowds to address — one, two, three — seldom more — savejn the ha7.nr, 
where all is din and noise, Yet am I not disheartened. There 
must in all thimrs be a h('ginnmg, and there is encouragement to look 
for progress The beginning is the time of l.ibour and toil and trial — 
the trial of faith and patience of hojie and labour of love — and in due 
lime we shall reap, if we faint not. But here is the trial. 

My usual plan is to talk about something that may engage the 
attention first, and then to say a word about the soul — God — liternity 
— Sin and Salvation. But all is strange and little understood, anil 
what is understood not heeded. All this is very discouraging. A 
gleam of sunshine rarely breaks out from the midst of the gloom. 
Death and daikness reign. Sometimes I do meet with something like 
intelligence, something of mind ; but then there is always an absence 
of spiritual ideas, and the heart sinks.” 

The qualities of a hill-missionary ; 

“ These peripatetic visits among the people are altogether new (in 
this part of the hills), but will not, J trust, be without their use. I 
cannot expect to see fruit, but if followed up, others will. But I would 
here say a studious book-loving missionary will never be of any use ; 
nor a home-loving missionary. Tie must be content to be away from 
family and home constantly. If a bachelor, all the better, if he can 
make his work his wife and be content and satisfied therewith. He 
that is married caret h for the things that are of the world, how he 
may please his wife. But this is not necessary : self-denial is all that 
is wanted.” 

Itinerancies of a longer or shorter duration have been 
undertaken by the missionaries of almost all the stations, and 
particularly by those at Agra. These itinerancies have embraced 
hundreds of towns and villages, which, but for this mode of 
proclaiming the gospel, would probably remain ignorant of it. 
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Several large inelas are held during the year in these provinces, 
especially at Allahabad, Gurmukhteswar and Iliirdwar. These 
mclas are attended regularly by missionaries, and by their 
means the word of God is often heard by villagers from the 
most remote parts of the country. 

The missionaries at Futtehgurh speak thus of the results 
of these preaching journeys : 

“ We have not been permitted to see any immediate fruit from these 
labours, though we cannot hut hope that they have been the means of 
bringing the ])rople to understand to some extent the nature of our 
blessed religion, and thus of preparing their minds for the reception of 
the truth.” 

Mr. Williams of Agra, in one of his tours, with his Cate- 
chist Domingo, met with the following cheering incident : 

**A poor Hindu who had long been wandering in cpiest of salvation, 
was attracted to the spot where Domingo was preaching Jesus as the 
only Redeemer of men. Ilis attention was arrested and at the conclu- 
sion of the discourse he visited D. at his lodgings that he might learn 
from him *the way of God more perfectly.* Four or five months 
subsequent to this event the * anxious enquirer’ visited Agra, found 
out Domingo, and took up his abode in the mission compound. Do- 
mingo has been to him as a spiritual father, frequently uniting with 
him in prayer and instructing him in the * things which make for his 
peace.* He has given satisfactory evidence of a change of heart and 
publicly decljired himself to be * on the Lord’s side.* From his twen- 
tieth year this man had been a pilgiim, and had visited seventy-two 
places of pilgrimage.” 

The Rev. J. T. Thompson of Delhi gives, amongst others, the 
following notices of his itinerating labours during lust year : 

“ In the beginning of the year it was my happiness to visit 
places in the south of the district, with the word of God, which I had 
not visited before. The scriptures were everywhere well received, tlic 
gospel was attentively listened to, and the people seemed to be aroused 
as from a lethargic state, to u concern about their souls. 

At the Gurgaon fair too, in the beginning of March, I had the 
happiness of making known to about 900 persons the solemn truths of 
revelation, pressing them on their notice, and solemnly calling on them 
to believe in them, renouncing idolatry and every false way. The peo- 
ple, convened under the expansive lly of a large double-poled tent, 
heard me with fixed and solemn attention, none being disputatious, 
but all prompted by a spirit of inquiry to In nr and learn how they 
were to be saved. 

At the Ilurdwar fair, many for the first time heard of the Saviour 
and of the volume of divine truth he has charged his people to make 
known throughout the world, and have had their attention directed to 
the salvation of their souls. They, in general, heard the gospel and 
the chief truths revelation, with attention and astonishment, and ^ 
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spcincil deeply iiitercstc<l in Ihc disrussions that took place. It is to 
be hoped they may have taken with them some of tlicir impressions, 
nnd tlicse may lead to convictions, as in several well known cases, issu- 
ing in earnest inquiry and eventual conversion. I cannot helji observ- 
ing that the brahmans of Ilurdwar, those well fed gods of the shrine 
of ages, arc now being famished, and a change is now passing over 
them, indicated by a spirit of sullen despondenev, arising from disap- 
pointed expectations. Of this dejection of mind, and of their melan- 
choly anticipations, they make no secret, and anxiously ask, what they 
arc to do, and whom to look to for support. 

One who was last year at the fair at Gurmuktcswnr an unbaptized 
heathen, is now with me, a believer in Jesus, a partaker of like precious 
faith with the people of God, and recomincnds that faith he was then 
destitute of, to others : being no longer now a dry bone, but a living 
soul ; an earnest it is hoped of the nuiny who shall live a life of faith 
when the Spirit of God breathes into them, and they shall stand upon 
their feet an exceeding great army.’* 

The Rev. F. Schneider thus speaks of the luelfi at Gober- 
dhuii : 

“ The prenclniig before our tents was so well attended by the people 
that it was almost uniicccssary to go among them, for they themselves 
came to ns, listening for hours to our addresses ; such a desire to hear 
of our religion I seldom witnessed at any mela. Aiid it was the more 
chcciiiig, as the more respectable, reading, and thinking persons were 
among our visitors.” 

It would appear from these testimonies, that the preaching 
of tlie Gospel lias made ilie same kind of impression upon tin; 
populalion in the upper Provinces of the Presidency, as in its 
lower portion : but in the latter the impression appears deeper 
than ill tiie former. And t^iis naturally results from the larger 
liiimber of labourers and the longer duration of Christian 
eftbrts which the latter has enjoyed. 

III. The total number of Native Churches in tlicso 
Provinces is iifteen, five of which are in or near Agra. The 
whole number of members is 294, of whom 150, we believe, 
have been admitted on the higher standard formerly mentioned. 
At Allahabad there are 20 members ; at Cawnpore, 15; at 
Futtelighiir, 27; ut Secundra (Agra) 98; at Kuttra, in the 
snin-^ city, 22; at Chitaiirah (near Agra), 11 ; at Delhi, 21 ; at 
Ludiaiia, 19. Two churches were formed during last year, one 
at Sabathu, the other at Jullundur. 

Respecting the character and conduct of the native members 
we give the fiillowing extracts. 

From the Rev. J. E. Freeman, Allahabad : 

** The most of our members have appeared to advance in knowledge, 
and in grace, and have so * ordered their conversation’ as greatly to 
confirm our liope that they are the people of God.” 
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In connection witli the same church we have the following 
facts related in the report : 

** Judith, formerly of our Orphnn Asylum^ afterwards married to 
Mai Sahi, a native assistant of llev. L. Mackintosh, is also at present 
engaged in the Female Day school. Her husband, after separating 
from Mr. M.. engaged in the service of our mission at Mynpuri ; and, 
conducting himself so very improperly there as to render it necessary 
to dismiss him, took his wife and cliild to Lucknow, where he became 
a Musalnidn, obtained a lucrative appointment under the King's govern- 
ment as a reward for his apostacy, and wished his wife to remain with 
him. Others solicited her to reject Christianity ; but she remained 
firm ; and preferring the poverty and trials of voluntary widowhood to 
denying her Saviour, she came to us for shelter. She is willing to 
labour for her bread ; and her conduct is as yet such as we can 
rejoice in.’* r 

From Mr. Perkins of Cawiipore : 

“ A wandering spirit among our converts is one of our greatest difii- 
eultics ; there is not, and has not been, a person connected with ns 
who has not either left us, or threatened to do so ; though (Gunusan 
excepted) no one has really gone without speedily returning in peni- 
tence. \Vc cannot forget that we are but lajing the foundation of our 
mission, and that the princijdes we adopt will impede or advance the 
work in the coming future ; but, by our steadily disregarding all at- 
tempts at intimidation, our little flock seem at length clearly to have 
understood that they are at perfect liberty to deiiart, but that it is 
better for them to remain.’* 

Mr. Scott, of Fiittchgulir : 

” The standard of piety is not as liigh as we could wish. We do 
not find in many of them a deep sense of the evil of sin, and the cor- 
ruption of their own hearts ; but we think that many of them arc 
growing, and the conduct of most of tliein has been on the whole 
.satisfactory.” 

During last year most painful circumstances occurred in con- 
nection with the church at Chitaiirah, near Agra. A great u'ork 
t)f God had apparently been going on in the iicigiibourhood, 
and many on a fair profession of Christianity had been admitted 
to its fellowship. It was, hoTvever, afterwards discovered 
that many of the new corn erts were insincere, that they retain- 
ed their caste and many other heathen usages ; they were 
therefore excluded and the church was almost broken up. The 
missionaries in charge of Chitaurah speak thus of these events : 

“ Shortly after brother Smith had been permanently located at Chit- 
taurah, necessity was laid upon us to recommend to the Committee the 
immediate removal of the Native Pastor. This step was taken with 
the greatest reluctance, but his conduct was sucli, that we durst not 
confer with flesh and blood. However anxious we might have been to 
retain him amongst us, conscience pointed out a different course. But 
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tmr troubles did not end here, we soon found tlmt a number of new 
converts had retained their coiniexiou with the pimchfiyit of their caste, 
nor were they by any means disposed to give it up ; this caused a num- 
ber of them to separate themselves from us, as we could not think of 
allowing them to remain oii such terms. Their punchfiyit used every 
means they could possibly demise to bring about such a separation. 
Threats, promises, tines, jiersecutions were all employed by turns, in 
order to induce them to return to their former habits and companions. 
In these trials however, we were nut left without some tokens of the 
Divine favour. The sifting which the church has undergone has sepa- 
rated the chaff, leaving us the precious grain.” 

Though this, faithful exercise of discipline removed, we be- 
lieve, no less than 25 members, we feel assured that the course 
adopted was the only one proper under the circumstances. 
A pure church is that A-qiiired by the New Testament ; and 
long experience in this country has shevvn that insincere pro- 
fessors arc one of the greatest barriers to the progress of the 
gospel. May missionaries in this part of India never follow 
the example of the early missionaries in Southern 'India, the 
evil results of whose measures are witnessed to this day. 

Mr. Ildrnle speaks thus of the congregation at Secuiidra : 

As to the sj)ivituul state and Christian conduct of the members of 
the congregation, it is ditHcult to speak with confidence. I am however 
tlmiikful to say that with a few exceptions their conduct lias been much 
more steady and satisfactory than last year, A siiiritual growth is 
jierccjitible, and that not only in the general improvement of their 
character and conduct, but more especially in the fact of several mern- 
hers of the congregation having expressed a desire to serve the Lord 
in his vineyard, by preaching the gospel to their benighted countrymen. 
They offered themselves ns candidates for mission work not in the hope 
of temporal gain, for they all had good and promising situations in the 
Orphan Press ; but, as I sincerely liope, from imrer motives, liaving 
the glory of their Saviour and the promotion of liis kingdom at heart.” 

Mr. Pfaiidcr reports as follows of the congregation ut Kuttra, 
also in Agra : 

“ Several families left the Kuttra compound during the year ; some 
because their occupations called them away, and two others because 
they disliked the discipline exercised over those residing in the com- 
pound. Two persons were, in consequence of misconduct, excluded 
for a time from the Lord's Supper, otherwise their walk and conver- 
sation, ns far as known to me, has been orderly, thougii I long to see 
more signs of vital godliness and more marks of spiritual religion 
among the members of the congregation.” 

Mr. Phillips of Muttra : 

I am sorry to inform you that we have had no addition to our 
little chiircii this year, but have rather lost one member, Shiva Jit Ray. 

1 was mure careful in admitting him than I have ever been with others, 
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because 1 feared he loved this present evil world. Tliis has appeared 
stronger and stronger during the time of his residence with me since 
his baptism, and now I hear he has become a Musalman.” 

The Ludiaiia mission, embracing churches at Ludiana, Saba- 
thu, Sahdranpur and Jullundur is noticed thus : 

We have had upon the whole a good degree of encouragement and 
satisfaction, with reference to the conduct of our native church-Tnem- 
hers ; but they arc exposed to many evil influences from without, as 
well as constantly liable to be brought again, through the deceitfulness 
of the heart, under the power of evil habits, contracted in the days of 
their heathenism.** ^ 

Thus arc the same great influences seen at work in all parts 
of this land, to tempt the weak, lead them astray and prevent 
their growth in grace. Thus is it se*en that the same great 
causes arc rccpiired to overcome the evil, and wherever the ser- 
vants of God labour, to uphold their efforts and to make them 
successful. 

The total number of natlv'cs denominated Christian,^' of all 
ages and at all the stations, is about 950. Of these upwards 
of 430 are in or near Agra. At Futteh'ghur there are about 130, 
and at Allahabad more than 100. 

The following passages from the Agra Church Missionary 
Report for 1840, will, wc trust, not be deemed uninteresting 
or unconnected with the matter now under notice. Mission- 
aries have not only to be pastors over their christhm flocks, 
but sometimes more. They have to be to them in the stead of 
parents and to watch over their secular interests with the most 
affectionate care. The writer is Mr. Hmrnle ; 

** The steady increase of the number of inhabitants in the village 
rendered it necessary to make some arrangements for the better and 
more proper settlement of their secular affairs. Hitherto all matters, 
civil as well as ecclesiastical, were referred to me for adjustment, and 
although this was perhaps the most natural way as long as there were 
but few families : yet, when they became many, I felt that it would no 
longer do to act, now as their pastor, and then ns their hdkim. The 
secular cnscs to be adjusted became also more numerous, and took up 
too much of my time. With a view, therefore, to release me, as far 
as possible, from the many secular cases eotmcctcd with the supcriii> 
tendence of the village, and at the same time to give the young colony 
a firm footing, and arrange matters so ns gradually to enable them to 
rnaiiHge their own aflairs, by letting them have a share in it, a pun- 
chayet with a mokuddinn was established, consisting of the two mis- 
sionaries at Sccundra, the superintendent of the Press and five native 
members ; the latter chosen from among themselves. It holds regular 
sittings on the first Monday of every luunth fur the despatch of hnsi- 
ncss. It has already dune nmcli good towards establishing and main- 
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taining peace, cleanliness and Christian order in the village. Under 
its direction the principal street has been raised and a drain made to 
carry otf the water which was lodging between the houses in the rainy 
season. A Savings Fund has also lately been established by it for the 
benefit of our congregations at Secundra and in the city. 

At the end of March [l846j an upset took place among the men in 
the \illage. They were dissatisfied with their wages and the proceedings 
of their superintendent. But the more immediate cause was a quarrel 
between two families which caused disturbance in the congregation. 
The Mukaddarii and other members of the ranehayat tried to make 
peace, but were unsuccessful and the case was rcfeircd by them and 
the cunteiulina parties to me After repented ndmonitiens, which they 
did not min^I w’As obliged to have the oflcnders punished ; upon 
wliich almost all the men united and proceeded in a body to my room 
demanding that 1 shouh^have no interference with them in the treat* 
Ttient of their wives, nr they would all go. This threat and the manner 
in wliich it was made, ]mt it out of my poiver to hear them, when l(i 
families went away. Their demand, however, had a deeper root. Some 
of them h-ul ill-treated their wives, to whicli 1 was obliged to put a 
stop, as being eontr. ry to tlie word of God and good order in a Chris- 
tian village, and the same time a bad example to the heathen around. 
At this the men were displeased pretending that they could nut otiicrwisc 
maintain their authority in their houses. They referred the matter to 
the Paiichuyat, and rccpicsted in all earnest that the husbands siionld 
have the right to give their wi\es a gentle beatingwheneicr they consider- 
ed it necessary. The proposition was actually supported by the nat.vc 
members of the Panchdiat, and it required a lung argumentation on 
the part of the European members to show, that such a measure would 
be ail unchristian one, to sanction wlucii the runcha> at iind no right. 
It must, however, be remarked that some of the young women had 
themselves been in a measure the cause of this strange movement of 
their husbands, by their somewhat overbearing conduct towards them. 
Thus it happens that neither husband nor wife can at once find the pro- 
]>er sphere wliich the Gospel has assigned to each ; to the husband, to 
love Ins wife, dwell with her according to knowledge, giving honor unto 
her as the weaker vessel, and as a fellow-heir of llie grace of life ; to 
the wife to be in subjection to her husband, and to let her ornament 
be a meek and quiet spirit w’bich is iii tbe sight of God of great price. 

1 Peter iii. 1. 7. Unable to understand this evangelical relation be- 
tween the huabaiid and his with at uucc, their cunditiuii after marriage 
re'-'embles for some time that of the magnetic needle, when it has lost 
its pole. They run from one extreme to the other, till by the grace of 
God, advice and e.xpcrience, they find the right way. 

These are struggles between light ond darkness, Christian princijdos 
and heathen customs which must be exjiected in a new congregation 
traiiiediip for the Lord in a heathen country, but by llis grace good must 
result from them This I have also experienced. Those l(i families 
soon altered their mind. Their separation Irom Secundra has jiroved 
a salutary lesson to llicm, and after a short time they all apjilied to the 
Pauchuyat for pcriiiissiun to iclurn, which was grained tiiein with the 
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exception of one. They seem to be convinced that they liavc acted 
improperly, and men and women have since conducted* themselves 
much to my satisfaction. I sincerely hope that the beating principle 
has been set at rest, and that both parties will in future be more de- 
sirous to live in harmony, nut established on heathen, but christioii 
]trinciples, the fear of God and mutual love. It must, moreover, be 
borne in mind that they are all young and inexperienced people, most 
of them having not yet passed their 2jth year. 

IV. In the Education of boys we have, as before, three 
Kinds of schools. Both in numbers and in the nnioiiiit of their 
education they seem to fall far short of the schools in the Lower 
Provinces already described ; and furnish nnother4|iustration of 
the feebler impression made by Christian efforts on the former 
than on the latter districts. The Vei'nucutar day schools are 
ehjtileen in number and eontaiii 503 boys. Of these, three 
are in Allahabad, four at Futtcligiihr, six or seven at Agra and 
two at Ludiana. Scarcely one school has so many as a hun- 
dred hoys in it. The following notices of the working and re- 
sults of these schools arc extracted from the reports. 

The mission at Allahabad : — 

“Besides the decided ad>antage of having taught, first and last, a 
great number of boj’s to read, and givcm them a general knowledge 
of Christianity, wc Inne the satislactiun of knowing that these schools 
serve as feeders for the College. A few bo} s have already been trans- 
ferred from them to the College, and wc may hope for greater advan- 
tages of this kind in future. 

These scholars still attend our Iliiulustani worship on Sabbath 
mornings; and arc often seen about the bazar chapel:* at our evening 
services. Amongst all who oj»posc us occasionally when we attem])t to 
preach the gospel to the licathen, wc rarely see any one who has ever 
attended one of our schools ; on the contrary, they befriend us, speak 
for us, get us seats, and show in various ways that efforts of this kind 
to “prepare the way of the Lord” arc not lost, but give promise of 
eminent usefulness, “when the days of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord shall come.” 

Mr. Walsh of Mynpuri : 

“ The object sought is to communicate all the religious and scientific 
knowledge possible, both in English and Vernaculars ; and though our 
efforts have not yet resulted in the actual conversion of any of the 
scholars, still we arc persuaded that they have not been in vain, and 
that the good seed which lias been sown will in due time spring up, 
and bear fruit uuto eternal life.” 

Mr. Smith, Chitaiirah : 

“ Our schools get on very indifferently. The children can almost 
work as soon as talk, and there are no incentives, such as the hojie of 
Oovcrnincut employ, to make tlic people anxious that their children 
should be educated. In short, the rural poimlation about us cannot 
i>ppreciatc education.” 
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The mission at Lodiann : 

‘*Tlie Scriptures are among the books read daily : but the boys arc 
likewise allowed to read to a considerable extent the literature of the 
country. Altiio\igh in schools of this kind Christianity seems to liave 
but a small share, yet since even in them it is day by day more or less 
brought to view, while frequent occasions are afforded of inculcating its 
truths solemnly and earnestly, (at wliich times a most pleasing degree 
of interest and attention is often manifested. ) we would by no means 
dispense with the use of them ; but would rather, ns means are afford- 
ed, multiply their number. In all our schools, Sabhuth exercises form 
a part.*’ 

While chrlMian education is working its way in the upper pro- 
vinces as in the lower, so is iioii-christian education working its 
way also. That its effects are as pernicious in the one place 
as in the other, we see from the following report by Mr. 
Daniicnbcrg : 

Those who prove the most obstinate objectors and, when defeated, 
take refuge in infidel questions, are, I am sorry to say, mostly students 
of the College here ; sunictimes they will bring a long wiitten list of 
such questions. Alas! the c\il which is done by the Government 
schools ! It is true that they impart knowledge, but leave the heart 
without any religion to he governed by ; many are convinced that their 
religion is not true, but refuse to receive the true revelation and reli- 
gion.” 

The Boarding and Orphan-schools are ten in number, and con- 
tain 20/ boys. The largest is at Secundra, containing 70 boys : 
that at Allahabad has 30 : at Futtehghur, .'33 : those at Simla and 
Kotegliur, contain about /O heathen boys. 

In the reports we find the following testimonies given to the 
infiucnce and fruits of these schools. 

The Rev J. Owen of Allahabad ; 

“ (3ur general plan for the education of the boys is the same as ever 
— to give a liberal education to those whose talents are such as seem 
to justify us in doing so ; to carry on the education of those who are 
liopefidly j>ious with a view to making them well- qualified assistants in 
the missionary work ; to fit others for situations in the service of Go- 
vernment, or as they may otherwise, with greatest advantage to them- 
selves, be disposed of ; and to give the others some mechanical employ- 
ment.” 

Mr. Scott of Futtchguhr, after describing the difficulties into 
which the orphan asylum there, recently fell, but from which it 
has happily been freed, gives the following report of the school : 

“Those of the boys who do not give promise of intellectual improve- 
ment, can be employed in working at the tents, and in preparing mate- 
rials, &c. Those of su])erior abilities and promise, will be kept almost 
exclusively at those studies by which they may be prepared for future 
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iisofulnoss. In this mnnner it is hoped that the proper object of an 
institution such as this will be more effectually accomplished. Both 
the boys and girls have been gradually improving, though on account 
of feeling obliged, from our peculiar circumstances, to keep them at 
work, they have not had as much time for study as we could have 
wished. Three boys liave run away, and one has been dismissed for 
conduct of an aggravated nature.** 

The following interesting notice of a boy who died in the 
Secundra institution is from Mr. Ilttirnle’s report; 

** The hoy who died was blind, but made himself very useful in the 
baking room. He was a well bcha\ed and shrewd boy. Before ho 
commenced his work in the above capacity he used to fitend at school 
with an Urdu class of his age, and though he could but sit there, yet 
by hearing the other hoys read and repeat their lessons in the New 
Testament, he learnt, aided by an extroardinary memory, to recite any 
chapter which he was asked. lie died of brain fever, which had de- 
prived him of his senses during the greater period of his illness. But 
whenever his consciousness returned for a short time, he desired the 
boys who attended on him to read the word of God to and pray with 
him. A day or two before his end, I perceived his mind was in great 
trouble, and watching one of his lighter moments, I asked him how he 
felt and whether he was afraid to die. lie understood my words and 
made great efforts to speak, hut the only audible words he could utter 
■were, “ Sahib, bojh, bojh,’* raising his hand towards his heart. I un- 
derstood wliat he meant, directed him to his Saviour wlio had taken 
upon himself the burden of our sins, and prayed with him, which seem- 
ed to calm his troubled mind. 1 hope his end was peace, and death 
gain to him in every respect.’* 

The Orphan-school at Saharunpur, formerly under the charge 
of the late Mr. Craig, is thus spoken of in the Lodiuiia report; 

** Among wheat we may generally look for tares ; and among the 
good fruits which were beginning to be realized in that institution, and 
of which mention was made in that narrative, the results of Satan’s 
sowing lik»’wise began to appear. Several of the boys manifested a 
spirit of self-will and insubordination; and as all attempts to reform 
them failed, it was perhaps quite as well for the institution that they 
took their departure, to seek clewdicre situations that would afford them 
opportunity for uncontrolled self-indulgence. The remainder have now 
nearly all reached years of manhood ; and are respectably and usefully 
employed in different capacities under the auspices of the mission : 
some as Catechists, some as Assistant School Teachers, some in the 
bookbiudery, &c.’* 

The English day-schools are eight in number, and contain 508 
scholars. The ‘ Mission College’ at Allahabad has 140 boys, 
the ‘High School’ at f’uttchguhr, 133; that at Agra 60; that at 
Lodiana,.73* The remainder are small. The College at Alla- 
habad was commenced in October, 1846, and after some misun- 
derstanding among the natives as to its character and objects. 
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Iiafl continued to improrc to the present time. The object and 
plan of these schools are the same as those in lower Bengal. 
As they arc well described in the recent report of the Furrucka- 
bad mission^ we cannot but quote the passage here : 

A sound moral and religious education has been, and is, blended with 
the impartation of secular truths ; and while we desire and rejoice in the 
intellectual improvement of our pupils, we above all things labour for 
their eternal welfare ; and for this purpose the sacred truths of the 
Bible are daily taught in every department. The course of study, be- 
sides an acquaintance with their own dialects, Sanskrit, Persian, &c., is 
designed to embrace such a study of the English language and sciences 
ns will fit them for Government offices and teachers throughout the 
country, and lay the foundation of that knowledge which, by the aid of 
omnipotent grace, will qualify them to become preachers of the word.** 

The first convert fronf this school was baptised three months 
ago. May the iiumbcr of such from all the schools be increased 
a hundredfold 1 

V. We pass next to the Female Education of these 
Provinces, carried on by missionaries. 

There is but one vernacular day-school in all the Provin- 
ces, at Allahabad ; and but another besides for heathen girls. 
The latter is under Mr, Prochnow at Koteguhr, and contains 
19 girls : but it is a boarding-school. 

That the education of the females of Hindustan is not only 
important, but absolutely necessary, before Christianity can lay 
a firm hold of the native community, may be shown from many 
considerations. But as we seek recent illustrations of our 
statements we prefer to give the fc»l lowing extract from a letter 
by Mr. Smith of Cliitaurah, suggested by late events in that 
mission : 

** You will perceive from this case how much we need help from 
above. The women arc a great hindrance ; I do not known an inbtauce 
of relapse, but what may be traced to their influence ; they are so fond 
of weddings, pnjus and laelas, which ns Christains they cannot attend, 
that it makes them our most inveterate enemies ; they are bad enough 
in the towns, hut iii the villages they are much more ignorant and super- 
stitious, and their prejudices are such as almost to preclude the possibi- 
lity of improvement.*’ 

In the present state of native society we fear that the day- 
schools will accomplish but little in removing the great barriers 
in the way of the gospel. The fects we furiiislicd respecting 
the lower Provinces give many proofs of this. We may add 
the following concerning these provinces also from the Allaha- 
bad report : 

** The girls are still taught (by two native Christian women) the 
scriptures, tracts, hymiis, &c., and plain sewing. They attend so irre* 
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^nlnrly, nnti nre so ill brought up lit tbeir homes, that such progress 
rniinot be made as is desirable ; still progress is made : — and consider- 
ing the deep degradation of the females of the classes which usually fur- 
nish the pupils of this school, any degree of success is cause of thank- 
fulness ; and we may hope by “patient continuance'* in this branch of 
labour, at last to excite the desire of education, perhaps, amongst femah s 
of higher classes. At least, we are certainly securing the friendly re- 
gards of those who will soon be the mothers of the boys we shall wish 
to bring under our influence. This is a great matter, and may at last 
produce effects w'e now little dream of." 

The female orphan and hoarding-schools present a more pro- 
mising sphere of labour. Of these there are seven in Upper 
India, containing 178 girls. That at Cawnpore hcas 50 girls ; 
as Fiittehguhr 36 ; at Allaliabad 21 ; at Sccundra, 31 ; at Ludia- 
na, 16. Respecting their progress and* their usefulness we have 
the following notices : 

Mr. Freeman speaks thus of the Orphanage at Allahabad : 

“ The education of tlie girls is carried on in the same manner ; 
those who are most likely to be sought for as wives hy young men of 
education are taught English ; the others, their native language ; and 
all are taught to work We are happy to know that those who have 
been recently married have found their knowledge of work useful fo 
them ; not to such an extent as some might have expected, but so far ns 
to give promise of their bringing up their families in a manner different 
to that of native females generally. 

Mr. Perkins of Cawnpore; 

“ Of the moral and religious state of the orjdinns it is more difficult 
to speak, but there is much to cheer and encourage in their demeanour 
in this respect. Six of the girls are regular communicants, and eight 
or ten candidates fur baptism. In the case of one of them, Bessy, a 
little blind girl of remarkably sweet and happy disposition, the dire 
disease, cholera, ran its course with unusual rapidity ; the suiferings of 
the poor child were very great, but borne with meekness which would 
have done honour to a station of far higher privilege. Inoffensive and 
useful as her life had been, this could not satisfy her : but shortly be- 
fore her death, she summoned her school-fellows and besought them to 
forgive her if she might ever have grieved them. The few remaining 
hours of her life were full of acutest suffering from suffocation : ‘ Can 
any one do anv thing for me ?* washer touching appeal, extorted by 
the pains of death ; hut human help was vain, and she died, sorrow- 
ed for by all. There is more than hope that little blind Bessy now 
rejoices in the vision of Him, Whom, having not seen, she loved." 

Mr. Rudolph of Lodiana : 

“ The Orphan Girls’ school at Lodiana has sustained no special 
change during the last three years, farther than in the way of increase 
and diminution of numbers from time to time. One has been removed 
from us by death. She was the oldest and most promising girl in the 
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school : and although she had not been admitted to the sealing ordi- 
nances of the church, yet we have strong hope that she was, ere her 
departure, made a member, by faith, of the church invisible, and an 
heir of eternal life.” 

Mr. Schneider of Secundra : 

“ In touching upon their spiritual state, progress, and conduct, 1 feel 
it difficult to say all 1 wish in few words. But 1 know a few who 
find a delight in God's word, and whose conduct also gives satisfac- 
tion ; they are, however, still babes in understanding and spiritual 
strength ; and wisdom, patience and love are required in their treatment. 

VI. All important part of missionary labour here also, is the 
preparation and distribution of Bibles and Tracts. 

Two years ago was formed the North India Auxiliary Bible 
Society, whose head-qimrters are at Agra. This Society has now 
begun operations and is carrying forward various revised editions 
of the Scriptures in the Hindi, Urdu and Panjabi languages. 

“ The depository is now supplied with more than 42,0U0 copies of 
the Scriptures and separate jiortions of Scripture, which have been 
made over by the Calcutta Bible Society, and about 15,U00 copies of 
the Psalms, Proverbs and Genesis in Hindi, which have been printed 
at Agra at the expense of the Calcutta Bible Society : and it is capa- 
ble of holding a much greater supply.” 

There are three mission presses in these Provinces ; at Al- 
lahabad, Agra and Lodi^na. At the last of these, the follow- 
ing volumes were printed during the last year: In Urdu, 
Matthew 8,000 copies ; Luke to Romans, 5,000. In Panjabi, 
Matthew and Mark, 10,000 each ; Four Gospels and Acts, 
5,000 ; total 38,000, of which 33,000 are single gospels. Be- 
sides these 30,000 copies of tract- volumes have been printed 
in the above languages. 

Last year the Rev. J. T. Thompson of Delhi wrote thus con- 
cerning the general effects of the circulation of the Scriptures : 

“ The leaven of divine truth, whether ns the effect of former distri- 
butions, preaching, conversation, and the conversion of even a few hea- 
then in these parts, or from other causes, is certainly to be seen ope- 
rating in the minds of the people ; the dry bones of heathen souls do 
not maintain a dead silence among them as to the things that make for 
salvation : there is a movement, a noise is heard of agitated feelings ; 
great excitement at the claims of the Bible, as who is Jesus ? what is 
liis religion ? what is salvation ? — ^whether the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls be true or false ; whether idols should be worshipped, 
deotns be considered divinities or monsters of vice : whether the recital 
or T erusal of their impure legends be calculated to purify and save the 
soul ; whether or not the word now offered, and which has for a quar- 
ter of a century been offered in these parts, and embraced, be indeed 

the word of God and the means of salvation The bare existence 

of such feelings indicates a movement, a shaking among the dry bones, 
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an uneasiness and agitation of the mind at what is read or apprehend- 
ed, desired or deprecated. In this state of things we pray and hope 
that these dead may hear the voice of the Son of God and live , — live 
to God among men. 

The Report of the Lodiana mission speaks thus on the same 
subject ; 

** But there is another grand cifect of this instrumentality, on which we 
confidently rely. It is the silent and gradual influence which the truth, 
wherever disseminated, will by God's blessing exert ; to excite in the 
mind the latent doubt whether Muhammad was a true prophet, and 
whether Ham and Krishna were true incarnations ; and whether in fact 
Christ is not the true and only Saviour. Hitherto the fortresses of 
superstition and unbelief have stood unshaken : men have supposed 
that they were justified in continuing votarier of the systems they had 
been taught, by the fact that their forefathers had held the same, and that 
they themselves had been born and bred in them : yea more, that ho 
who who should for any cause forsake the faith of his fathers was a 
great transgressor, and must surely perish. Now the novel, and once 
unthought of sentiment is presenting itself to the minds of hundreds 
and thousands, that the way of their fathers and themselves may be 
but darkness, and that God has in fact provided but one way for the 
salvation of men, the way which the gospel points out. IIow fast 
this sentiment is gaining sway, must yet be seen." 

Respecting the use made of the tracts and scriptures that are 
given away, we find the two following tcstiniouies, the former 
of a favourable, the latter of a contrary kind. The former is by 
Mr. Pfandcr of Agra, who met with the incident described, on a 
journey from Simla to his own station : 

** One man especially expressed his full assent to what I had stated, 
and another showed us a Hindi tract which he had carefully kept and 
well read. It was the Morphat, containing an exposure of Hinduism. 
He accompanied us part of the way buck to our tent, asking for ex- 
planation about the birth of Christ, of which he had been reading in 
the Gospel of Matthew : he got these ns well as other books from the 
missionaries at Sah&ranpur. This fact may be taken as a proof that 
tracts and books given away are not lost, but as in this instance arc 
many times carefully preserved and read, and thus become very impor* 
tant means of spreading the truth." 

The next is from Mr. Thompson of Delhi : 

“ Of the distribution of the Scriptures and Tracts, I cannot say 
much, that is, it has not been so abundant as heretofore, and the rea- 
son is, that seven maunds weight of scriptures and tracts having been 
publicly sold by auction as waste paper, by the widow and sons of 
Aiiand Museeh, after his death, and these being to be seen as wrap- 

f ers, &c. in most parts of the city, I did not know but what the books 
distributed might be used in the same way, and I nut know it." 
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VI. The remaining notices of the missions in the North 
West Provinces need be but short. 

Like the missionaries in the districts formerly described, the 
brethren in these parts also carry on English Services for 
the benefit of their countrymen. And in this part of India, 
not only are there stations without a chaplain, and many miles 
from a house of God, but the English troops chiefly reside in 
these parts, and are sometimes in the same destitute situation. 
Even at some stations to which chaplains have been appointed, 
so great is the number of men brought together, that the most 
zealous servant of God would find it physically impossible to 
pay proper attention to them all. Thus in April of last year, 
there were at Umbullii, no less than three European Cavalry 
and two Infantry Regiments, besides Horse and Foot Artillery. 

There are five places at which these English services are 
maintained by missionaries, and frequent are the testimonies 
borne by pious soldiers in the army, to the profit which they 
have derived from their occasional ministrations. 

The whole Expense of maintaining these missions at the 
twelve stations mentioned, amounted last year to 14,050. 
The same inetpialities may be noticed here as in Bengal, but 
not to so great an extent. 

We have thus endeavoured, though we fear at an inconve- 
nient length, to present to our readers a condensed view of the 
present position of Missions in Northern India, and of their 
recent histor3^ We have drawn our sketch from the latest 
sources of information and have purposely inserted numerous 
extracts from competent writers, concerning t he eftieiency and 
results of our plans. These extracts we consider f)f the highest 
value ; for they are furnished by men, who have formed their 
opinions on their own experience, and state what their own eyes 
have seen in various parts of the country. Need we add, that, in 
their opinions, these witnesses, though so numerous, most close^ 
ly agree. Presenting in a brief form the results of the information 
now laid before our readers, we have the following facts. In the 
whole of Northern India, including Bengal Proper, Behar, Oris- 
sa, Assam, and the N. W. Provinces, we find that there are 136 
missionaries, assisted by 143 native catechists, preaching the 
word of God at 53 principal stations. By vernacular preach- 
ing, by itineracies and other plans, they have spread wide the 
knowledge of the gospel, and have made a considerable im- 
pression upon the native mind, throughout this part of India, 
but especially in Bengal. They have founded nearly 80 native 
churches, containing about i/OO members admitted on the 
evidence of their being converted \ of whom more than 250 
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were added last year, while during the same period more than 
130 were exeluded. Connected with these churehes there is a 
community of at least 12,000 individuals termed Christiaii.^^ 
Ill the educational labours of these missionaries, we find 42 
vernacular schools for boys, containing 7^05 boys under daily 
instruction ; 31 boarding schools, with 796 boys, maintained 
upon missionaries’ premises and under their own eye ; and 34 
schools containing 5,331 boys receiving a sound scriptural edu- 
cation through the medium of the English language. The 
efforts put forth in female education are comparatively few, 
embracing in all 16 day schools with 444 girls, and 33 boarding 
schools with 900 girls, almost exclusively taught in the verna- 
cular languages. With a view to help our countrymen, thirty 
English chapels are also occupied by omission arics. The ex- 
pense of maintaining the whole of this labour for the lust 
year, amounted to £68,730; of which about £14,000 was con- 
tributed in this country, not by the native Christian community, 
but entirely by Europeans. 

These facts contain much that is obviously important, 
but they imply still more ; and suggest many profitable 
lessons to those interested in the spiritual condition and 
prospects of India. In estimating these, let us remember 
that it is not merely in the number of missionaries, of schools 
or of church- members ; not merely in the amount of effort or 
of money expended on our labours, that the efficiency of our 
plans is displayed : but also in the amount of self-consecration, 
faith and purity existing among the servants of Clirist. By a 
careful survey of these graces of Christian character as well as 
of the visible effects of missions, is our true position to 
be estimated and our true prospects of success determined. It 
is only as the increase of men called Christians is accompanied 
with a corresponding addition to the faith, the zeal, the holiness 
of the church, and its conformity to the likeness of Clirist, that 
it can be viewed as a correct index of the growth of Christianity 
in the world. Possessing these graces, the church is strong 
even when surrounded by the most numerous and deadly foes ; 
wanting them, it is weak amid the smiles of many friends. 
With these views, what shall we say of the present condition of 
Missions in Northern India ? 

1. First we notice in them many things that call for Tiianks- 
niviNO. Proofs arc numerous that “ our labour in the Lord 
is not in vain and that much is being done which will greatly 
conduce to the ultimate success of our cause. With a system 
so formidable as Ilinduisni, exercising its potent influence on 
every Hindu from before his birth down to his death, and lay- 
ing down the strictest religious rules for every act of daily life. 
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— how and what and when he shall eat, in what position he 
shall sleep, how he shall shave, and cut his hair and nails, how 
he shall bathe, how he shall clean his teeth, or perform any 
other of the minute acts which promote lifers comfort, — ^fencing 
him round and round, and involving him in its subtle toils, 
only to render the victiin^s ruin more secure, should we not be 
thankful that with our purpose to set him free, in prospect of de- 
layed success, the protection of the Government permits us to 
continue our efforts and add to all that has been done, new 
plans, new purposes, new attempts that may render that success 
certain in the end ? It is owing to this protection, that we arc 
able to preach and preach on, to follow up impressions that have 
been made, to renew assaults whose power has been felt, to 
strike the hammer of the Spirit’s word on rocky Hindu hearts 
again and again. It i^ owing to this that in seasons of opposi- 
tion, we are enabled to pass through dangers unharmeil ; for 
while malice would not shrink from violence against us, fear 
paralyses it till the phrenzy has passed away. — We must he 
thankful too, that while the prejudices of the old, Especially of 
higher society, are so strongly rooted within them, that few, 
in whom the good seed has found a lodgement and whose ap- 
jiroval it has met, are able, even for a moment, to ‘^endure 
when affliction or persecution come on them and so are offend- 
ed,” — we have under our constant instmetion thousands of 
children^ the but partially tainted rising race, and are able to in- 
doctrinate and saturate them with Bible truth, so that none can 
remain Hindus with a clear conscience, wliile many become the 
servants of Christ. — If the word, w’hen heard, is but imperfectly 
understood, we must be thankful that thousands throughout 
the land, who have heard it, have carried home the vjritlen 
Scripture, and that in many dwellings its light begins feebly to 
glimmer amid heathen darkness. Tliese things have long been 
ill operation, and arc so to this day ; our plans increasing in 
efficiency as instruincnts to be employed under the unseen agency 
of the Almighty Spirit of God. — We must be thankful too that 
the labour spent in this country in former years by many who 
have passed into glory, has not been suffered to die. The pre- 
sent generation have taken up the materials and plans of those 
that preceded them, have continued, have improved them. 
Scarcely one station has from the first been wholly given up, 
no plan has been found utterly useless. — We have also clearly 
shown that while our labours have been continued, the impress- 
sion made by Christianity on the native mind has been deepened 
and its sphere increased. — Still greater cause of gratitude have 
we in the fact that all our plans arc instrumental in the conver- 
sio7i of souls. The extracts we have given prove that preaching, 
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itinerancies^ day schools^ boarding schools both for male and 
female, the instruction of Christian congregations, the spread of 
tracts and books — have all received the sanction of the Spirit of 
God. Few indeed are the instances of conversion, yet they serve 
to chccr us amidst much discouragement ; few indeed are they, 
but the addition of even fifty souls a year to the true church 
and to the iiappiiiess of heaven, will prove a source of eternal 
delight. The travail of the church over the birth of these her 
sons is indeed sore and long continued, but the remembrance of 
it is past, when she can joyfully embrace them as her oiFspring. — 
Again, in our thanksgivings, let us not forget that though to the 
church in Europe, India has long seemed a very unproductive 
field, the number of Missionaries in this, its Northern Presidency, 
continues large, and is even on the increase ; the funds provided 
for sustaining missionary labour cease**not to be offered ; and 
the patience of the church seems in no way exhausted. For all 
these things let us be thankful ; they are tokens for good,^^ 
and should eneourage us. God is with us still. Would tliat he 
were nearer ! — but still he is with us. He has not left himself 
without witness, nor his people without support. Were he not 
present, every plan must fail ; and instead of the encourage- 
ment and the small increase which we now experience, there 
could only he failure and wide spread decay. Great as may be 
our despondency, it is evident that the Lord is laying the founda- 
tions of his temple in this country, deep and firm. 

2. But while there is cause for thanksgiving, we also see 
in the present position of Missions mucli to make us iiumule. 
If the f^uundations of the Lord’s temple arc laid deep in this 
country, alas ! how slowly does the building rise ; and how few 
arc found living stones,” fit to be built into that spiritual 
house.” We are indeed carrying on the work of prepara- 
tion for further and future triumphs. But this will not explain 
all the discouraging features now presented by our work. Tak- 
ing every thing into account, must we not deeply mourn, that 
after fifty-four years of labour, with 136 missionaries resident 
in the country, and with all the various departments of effort 
in eificient operation, not 2000 natives are believed to be con- 
verted to Christ, and that s( ircely any are being added to this 
number from the seventy millions of heathen among whom we 
dwell. The means of grace seem almost unattended by the 
power that is from above. The Lord gave the word, great is 
the company of them that publish it ;” yet how few “ receive 
the word in meekness” to the salvation of the soul. Though 
warned and exhorted to repent, how apathetic, careless and 
hardened do the heathen appear with respect to the eternal 
death before them. Our heathen schools are full, yet only a 
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fragment of those who enter on life after receiving instruc- 
tion in them^ feel constrained to profess the truth. £\'en in 
our boarding-schoolSj whose inmates are brought up under 
better influences, how little is seen of the life-giving power of 
the Spirit of God. Our books and tracts, circulated at the 
rate of 7000 a-week, are not more blest. And if we turn to 
our Churches, not only do we find the members few, but full of 
defects and weaknesses; and sometimes guilty of open and 
crying sins. Covetousness, impurity, lying, deceit, ingrati- 
tude, are the national sins of India, and are not seldom exhi- 
bited within the pale of the professing churches; while no 
excellencies on the other side, redeem the portrait of their 
character from its general dark hue. It was not always 
so. The early missionary journals of this country contain re- 
cords of Christian men, who exhibited a noble superiority to 
the vices of their countrymen. Many cases are there describ- 
ed of self-denial, of zeal, of delight in God’s word and ordi- 
nances. Few such gladden the eye now. Nor is t]iis the case 
with other lands. The Negro, living like the Bengali, under 
a tropical sun, and like him, addicted to deceit and impurity, 
full of indecision and pride, has, under the power of the gospel, 
displayed the noblest self-denial, liberality and zeal. The Hot- 
tentot and the Caffre, poor though they are, may be seen, not 
depending upon their missionary for all their support, nor anxi- 
ous, by daily dunning at his dwelling, to squeeze from him 
every penny, which liberality or impatience induce him to be- 
stow; but working diligently like Christian men, and giving 
freely and largely out of their poverty for the good of others’ 
souls. The South Sea Islanders, though living in the land of 
no-money,” from love to the Gospel which they have embraced, 
are found willingly gathering canoes, and oil and mats and ar- 
rowroot, the Avork of their own hands, and yearly sending 
numerous native teachers to their destitute brethren near. But 
where do wc find cases of this kind among the native churches 
of Northern India? Where is the church which gives any 
thing systematically for the conversion of the heathen, whence 
itself was drawn ? — Does it not seem from this low state of 
things, these deficiencies in the church, this want of additions 
from the heathen, that the arm of God is not put forth, 
that converting grace is withheld, that the smile of the 
Spirit is withdrawn : and should not they who have life still 
left in them, be deeply humbled before him, who thus withholds 
his efficient blessing : should they not fear lest the hindrance 
lie with themselves, and cry mightily unto God, that, whether 
through the church’s sins or heathen blindness, this people 
perish not ? 
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3. Should not all engaged in the church's cause in this 
country, learn from these things to seek higher Spirituality 
OF Mind. Our Israel has gone forth to attack the foes of God, 
but Ai is not taken. And should we, like Joshua, falling on our 
face, in sadness ask, Lord why should Israel dee before their 
enemies,” we too may receive for answer, Israel hath sinned ; 
there is an accursed thing among you.” May there not be 
among us also something which causes God to hide his face ; 
some besetting sins of doctrine or practice ; of fellowship or dis- 
cipline ; something wrong in the feelings of the churches toward 
each other, toward their work or the glory of their master ; 
some reserve from thorough consecration to the Redeemer; 
some human folly unrepented, and perhaps unseen ; — in a word, 
some hidden Achan, whose presence paralyses our exertions, 
wrongly directs our aims and causes tiic Spirit's agency to be 
withdrawn ? Alas ! how many such Achans are there in the ar- 
mies of God ; how many such in every heart. Still, it becomes 
ns to drive them all aw'ay, to keep back nothing, and aim at 
nothing but our Master's gloiy. 

The objects of the church of Christ are entirely spiritual. 
The strength of that church for the attainment of its objects 
lies in purity both of character and motive, in faith and in 
unreserved, single-eyed consecration to the Redeemer of man- 
kind. The enemy that it opposes is most strong, for it is with 
principalities and powers that we contend ; with foes unseen, 
swift in their motion, powerful and wise. No human de- 
vices are sufficient for the warfare, no mere human skill will 
avail to tame their pride or deliver the captives whom they 
have bound. The gospel is a message of peace sufficient for 
these tilings ; it alone, made effectual by Him who sent it, 
can tame the wildest hearts and turn foes into true friends. 
This is the work of Missions. Now the purposes of God with 
respect to this country are quite clear ; his providence has 
opened so many paths of usefulness hitherto and is opening 
others still. Though the ultimate fruit be delayed, it will come 
in the Lord’s time, and to Him ^^a thousand years are as one 
day.” It becomes us, meanwhile, as labourers together with 
God, to sec that oui labours and his plans are in perfect 
unison ; that nothing we do is a hindrance to Him, and that we 
loiter not in hnishiiig the work that is given us to do. All the 
circumstances of the case, our objects, our difficulties, our foes, 
require a perfect accordance between the human agents and Him 
who is the prime mover of the whole. Hence it is the duty of the 
church in India, of every member as well as of every missionary, 
to set his whole affections upon the Lord alone, to live and love 
and act only us he directs ; to live in closest intercourse with 
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him, to mukc the whole work his and not ours, to have no will 
of our own, and to do heartily, without reserve whatever he 
commands. May not tliis conformity to his will, this thorough 
identification of his cause with ours, interfere with some che- 
rished idols ? Doubtless it will ; but the more we seek to attain 
it, the more shall we find out those hindrances within ns w'hich 
have stayed the progress of the gospel. Every thing that is not 
appointed by the Lord of the church must be laid aside ; it may 
be our cherished plans of labour, or predilections for peculiar 
forms and associations in worship or in discipline. If He bid 
us, we must surrender all, and adopt the thing which heretofore 
we have withstood. It becomes ns in a word, to get free from 
the evil sway of human passions and prejudices; from sclfish- 
iiess, vain-glory and pri^e. We must become spiritual, full of 
the mind of Christ, the mind of the Spirit, and glory only in 
his cross. Thus may there spring up a perfect agreement of 
heart in all the servants of Christ with what He, as their Lord, 
purposes and assigns. Thus will the plans which the head of 
the church desires, be willingly and completely carried forward 
by the members to whom they are entrusted. 

4. But closely connected with this state of mind, yet from 
its importance deserving special mention, is another duty, 
taught us powerfully in the present aspect of our missions, 
viz. the necessity of a more perfect Union among the Lord’s 
servants. Happy is it for our work that much union does exist 
amongst them in this part of India, And not only is it seen 
in the intimate personal friendship and familiar intercourse, 
existing between many missionaries of dilTerent Societies to a 
degree far beyond what is general in Europe, but in their sharing 
each other’s labours and co-operating together, for this country’s 
good. The translations of Scripture, the tracts and Christian 
books, the Christian school-books, that are generally in use, 
have been prepared by labourers of dilTerent societies; and 
iiiuny such not only sit together on the same coiiimittees, but 
on many occasions preach together, act together and are deeply 
interested in each other’s work. But this is not sufficient. 
This union must be attained to a far higher degree, so much 
room is there still left for improvement. While there is union 
amongst us, there is still exclusiveness also. While different 
societies do help each other, sometimes jealousy for our differ- 
ences restrains us from all the co-oj^eration desirable. Defi- 
cient in affection for each other, we look with suspicion on 
each other’s doings, judge uncharitably of each other’s mea- 
sures, and do not rejoice in each other’s success. But for wider 
and fuller success to missions in Northern India, the whole 
church by whom they are carried on, must be more united in 
love. While seeking a fuller conformity to the Lord’s will, and 
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a more perfect unison between their aims and I] is, they must 
be more closely united to each other. Such is his command ; 
such is our own best course ; by this shall all men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one toward another.'^ We 
must lay aside our coldness, enquire into each other’s doings, 
and aid each other in all that seeks the glory of our common 
Lord. While defending firmly yet temperately, our views on 
those minor questions on which there is room to differ, let 
us in all that concerns things essential to salvation, in doctrine, 
fellowship, worship and plans, hold by each other ; sympathise 
with each other in joys and trials ; delight in each other’s sue* 
cess, not underrate it; feel and act in private as we profess 
and act in public ; in other words, let us be one in our designs, 
and in our love ; not seeking the honour of our denominations 
to the injury of the church at large, but seeking the addition 
of souls to them as the highest tribute to the Redeemer’s glory, 
liow hard it is thus to act ; except to him whose one sole aim 
it is to do the will of our common master. The more we are 
like him, the less exclusive shall we be. — ^We may draw one 
special argument for this closer union from the very position 
of our missions at this time. The work now carried on, the 
impressions being made, the vitality beginning to appear, 
are not the fruits of any one Society’s labours. No one body 
or denomination can arrogate to itself the praise of having 
done all that has been effected. No one Society can boast of 
a monopoly of the Spirit’s aid and presence. But all have re- 
ceived them ; all have been sustained by them, and by the unit- 
ed efforts of all, maintained during many years, the effects now 
visible have been produced. This fact, which we take to be 
self-evident, seems to us to have the most practical bearing on 
the relation of Missionaries and Societies toward each other. It 
shows that they are common servants of one master and that 
one of the surest ways of doing that master’s work, is to unite 
perfectly together, in not seeking their own, but what is con- 
formable entirely to his will. He that loveth God, must love 
his brother also.” 

5. But having sought on our own part a higher degree of 
spirituality, of conformity to our Master’s will, as well as closer 
sympathy with each other, let us pray for a more open mani- 
festation of that divine and supernatural agency which alone 
can render the instrumentality of the church effectual to the sal- 
vation of souls. Indeed without this, the labourers themselves 
will not manifest a perfect sympathy with each other, with 
their Lord or with his ultimate aims. That agency must be 
first exerted on themselves, then on their field of labour. All 
that missionaries have recently stated in their reports, concern- 
ing their preaching, their churches, their schools, their distri- 
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butioii of the Scriptures, leads us to this conviction, that tJie 
otie grand blessing needed for the immediate and wide-spread 
success of our work in Bengal, is the outpouring op the 
Holy Ghost. Our soil is parched indeed ; nothing can make 
it fruitful but the floods upon the dry ground.^^ We have 
shown that the difficulties in the way of the gospel on the side 
of our hearers arc gigantic, that their prejudices, apathy, vices, 
form a barrier impassable to man. The Spirit of God only 
can break down opposition and subdue all to himself. Let 
us then seek him for our hearers. But we need him for 
ourselves. Whilst we remember the external hindrances to 
our work, let us not forget that there are deficiencies on the 
part of the actual agents in the cause of Christ. With all the 
Christian excellencies they display, the defects at least of ser- 
vice are not small nor unimportant. The more attentively the 
work of missions is examined, the more must any one, truly 
alive to the essentials of Christian usefulness feel, that if the 
work of evangelising India were the work of man alone, it 
must speedily come to nought. Similar defects belong to the 
ministry every where, but in this country they are peculiarly 
disadvantageous. Of the large number of missionaries now in 
the country, how few preach in the native languages really well. 
Those who are thoroughly acquainted jwith native habits, allu- 
sions, modes of thought and speech, are not more numerous. 
Those who with great judgment can manage our native schools 
efficiently, arc also few. — Scarcely any new and stirring tracts 
are being written at the present time, even though they are 
greatly needed. — Sickness and languor often prove a hinderance 
to our work. — ^These things show under what disadvantage the 
work of God is placed, as carried out by human agency. And if 
we add to these defects, (some of which arise from our peculiar 
position as foreigners,) those deficiencies of temper, character, 
knowledge, which are common to man, still more neces- 
sary shall we feel it to be, earnestly to desire the divine 
aid of him, who only can supply all our need. "We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels that the excellency 
of the power may be of God and not of us,” If there be de- 
fects in the talent or ability of Christ's servants, there should 
be none in their character. A holy example, a truly Christian 
spirit, may convince many a Hindu, where the tongue may falter 
or language be obscure. On all accounts, then, let us implore 
the promised aid of the Spirit of God. "I'is he only that can 
sanctify his servants ; He only who can make the word “ the 
power of God unto Salvation." 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter, the evi- 
dence of which we have now laid before our readers. If the 
ultimate end of Christianity be the conversion and sanctification 
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of souls, then has little of the church’s work been finally coin- 
pletecl ill Northern India. To whatever department of Christian 
labour we turn, w'e see nothing but the most imperfect results. 
Long has the gospel been preached in this country and its 
knowledge been widely spread ; hundreds of schools have been 
curried on for years, and thousands of the young have received 
a Christian education ; young and old, rich and poor have been 
met by the gospel of Christ ; vast sums have been expended on 
the translation of the Bible, and thousands upon thousands of 
copies given away ; — and where do w'e now stand ? Our 
churches are few, their members few ; the character of those 
members is full of weaknesses and defects ; they but little 
appreciate the “ grace given” unto them ; their affections are 
cold, their /eal dead, their piety doiibtfijl, their inconsistencies 
many. Instead of being a joy and crown of rejoicing,” we 

stand in doubt of” them and have to mourn over them. 
That this is the actual condition of our missions at the present 
time, we have endeavoured to show by abundant evidence from 
missionaries themselves ; that evidence is before the reader, and 
he can judge for himself, whether the conclusion we have 
reached, be sound or fallacious. Were our friends in Europe 
aware of these things, they must feel discounagement and 
depression. Still, we believe it is the truth ; and that truth 
they should clearly know. None feel the trials of our position 
more than missionaries themselves ; and none speak these 
views so plainly as they who have had most experience ; none 
can desire more than they, that it were otherwise ; and none 
indulge a stronger hope, that the desired change will fully be 
accomplished. 

lias the church then been idle ? have its labours been useless ? 
By no means. Hitherto its work has been to spread abroad 
sound knowledge ; knowledge of the errors we wish to destroy, 
knowledge of tlie truth which shall occupy their place. This 
knowledge is the basis on which future success must be built ; 
and its spread is an important part of the whole process of 
labour that leads to the final result — the conversion of souls. 
All that we have hitherto written goes to show, that the pre- 
paration ot this country for a wide spread conversion of its 
people, HAS DEEN, IS at present, and we believe, for some time 
WILL DB, the chief work, which the church has to perform in 
this part of India. It is chiefly man’s work, though guided by 
the Providence of God, that has hitherto appeared : but the 
work of the Spirit is certain to follow in due time. The one is 
closely connected with the other. Both work together, and 
the end is produced by both. Winle therefore we mourn over 
the delay novv visible in the outpouring of a present and effici- 
ent blessing, let us not forget that the full development of all 
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that has been prepared, of all that is being done, will be realised 
in the work of the future ; and unless we look to that future we 
shall fail to understand it. — In illustration of our position let " 
us turn to a case in Scripture which in many respects resembles 
our own. The long, and earnest labours by which David 
brought together the gold and silver that were freely offered for 
the house of God, manifested their full fruits only in the actual 
building, dedicated for that purpose, by Solomon his son. Those 
bloody wars, those painful contests in which his life was 
passed, were the means which secured that profound peace in 
which the glorious temple was erected. The materials and the 
opportunity were alike owing, under the blessing of God, to the 
prowess and the piety of the man after God’s own heart. And 
we are sure that in the contemplation of the object designed, 
to be completed only when he was dead, the mind of David 
experienced the deepest satisfaction and delight. God had 
promised it ! His own labours contributed to the result, though 
it was future ! 'rhese were facts on which he restdd ; and by 
which he was led so heartily to offer the gold, the silver and the 
stones of which the house should be built. The important part 
that David took in building the temple is often overlooked. 
Hut it ill becomes missionaries in this part of India to forget it, 
since they occupy a position like David’s, and should copy 
David’s example. It is their’s now to smite the systems which 
oppose the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom ; to expose 
their errors and seek their speedy destruction. The Ammonites 
may insult the messengers of the gospel, but their Rabbah shall 
be beleaguered and themselves subdued. But as David ever 

inquired of the Lord,” and went nowhere, and undertook 
no expedition, unless directed by Him, so should every mem- 
ber of the church in this country, do nothing for Christ undi- 
rected ; but in closest intercourse M'ith the Spirit of God, put 
all his plans and movements thoroughly under his guidance. 
In such a case, we are certain that not the most trifling effort 
will be in vain in the Lord. 

In prospect of the future, on what vantage ground do we 
stand as compared with our opponents ? We have every thing 
to hope ; they have every thing to fear. The Hindu, in look- 
ing forward to the results of our struggle, may ask, ^ Do the 
Shastras for which I fight give me a prospect of success ?* 
Alas! his own Shastras arc against him. ^ There shall be but 
one caste, the Shdstras will cease to be read and the brdhinans 
to be respected.’ Who will be zealous in a cause certain of 
defeat ? — certainly not Hindus. But with the missionary and 
the church, it is far otherwise. Great may be the opposition 
which meets them: powerful and insulting may be their foes; 
Iheir hearers may be dead: but however great their diflicul- 
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tics, tlieir cause shall prosper. The Lord has spoken j let all 
the earth keep silence before him.^^ “ The knowledge of' the 
' Lord SHALL cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea/* 
The Shastras say that when the wickedness of the world is 
at its height, their tenth avatar shall come. The expectation 
of Christians, founded on far firmer declarations, is not dissimi- 
lar. He who became incarnate for the redemption of men, will 
come again at the appointed time, to take possession of his own. 
Long have the people rejected him : long have the devil and his 
angels ruled this land : doing as they will : putting an iron 
yoke upon the neck of their deluded followers. But India, 
equally with other nations, shall be free, tie shall come whose 
right it is. Not like the monster gods whom he destroys, 
to riot at the feast, the revel or the licentious dance ; not to 
exhibit malice and revenge, shall he appear ; not to draw the 
Shastras from the ocean depths, to cheat a king with lies, to 
teach his scepticism to his followers and then destroy them ; to 
ask the help of nionkics in his wars, to be the slave of human 
passions, human lusts, exceeding in his guilt and vice tiie 
worst among the subjects whom he rules. No such avatar'** 
is he. His eyes are as a flame of fire ; on his head arc niaiiy 
crowns : his voice is like unto many waters.** “ Faithful and 
true,*’ he shall come to take his own like a king. He shall 
ride forth with his glorious army arrayed in white, upon white 
horses; troop after troop, company on company, with their 
banners lifted high, and their trumpets proclaiming the Victor's 
glory. On shall he conic, the true incarnation, for the final 
subjugation of his foes, the full establishment of his unending 
reign. But who may abide the day of his coming and who 
shall stand when He appeareth ?** For he is “ to smite the na- 
tions ;’* and who amongst them all, merit his judgments ns do 
the people of this land ? His punishments will not fall lightly 
upon them, and his honour shall be vindicated : while they who 
submit to him shall be saved, his enemies shall lick the dust.** 
When the day of preparation is past, all crimes shall come in 
review before him, all crimes shall meet their reward. . But he 
shall come in mercy, and instructed, penitent, thousands shall 
confess his name, saying “ ^his is our God, we have waited for 
him, and he will save us.** Faithful now should every mis- 
sionary of the cross truly be, in warning the wicked of the 
coining of the Lord, in exhorting them to kiss the Son, lest 
he be angry,** and to grasp his mercy while the day of salvation 
lasts. Then may we in full anticipation of the establishment 
of his kingdom, say with the apostle ; Even so, come. Lord 
Jesus.” 


J. M. 
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FIRST CLASS. 


HERODOTUS— BATTLK OE SALAMIS AND 
FLIGHT OF XERXES. 

1. (live the date of the birth of Herodotus. Why did Julian 
call him o Otwpior Xoyorrmoc ? What is the latest event, and the 
date of it, which Herodotus mentions in any part of his work ? 

2. Where was Herodotus born? Name the other Dorian 
colonics in Asia. In what dialect of the Greek language did 
Herodotus write? Mention some w’ritors in each of the other 
dialects. Give a short account of the travels of Herodotus. 

3. frive a sketch of the Persian wars up to ’the battle of 
ISalamis ; describing particularly their origin, the ditferent batfles 
with their dates, and the commanders on each sido. 

4. How long did the Assyrians rule in Asia ? Who founded 
the Median empire, and how long did it continue ? Give a list of 
the Persian rnoiiarclis as far as to Xerxes ; and state the limits of 
the empire under Darius, son of Hystaspes. The Greek writers 
call the Persian wars rd MjjCiKa ; account for this. 

5. What battles followed that of Salamis, and under what 
generals ? 

0. Tvi-ue the flight of Xerxes, according to the account which 
Herodotus adopts. What other account does Herodotus mention ? 

7. How did Artemisia signalise herself at Salamis ? For what 
is the later Artemisia celebrated ? Who eommanded the Simrtans, 
Athenians, and ('orinthians ? 
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8. How many soldiers were left with Mardouius in Greece? 
Who were the 'AduFaroi, and who was their captain ? 

9. Mention the chief Ionian colonics in Asia Minor. Why does 
Thucydides call the Carians ^iyXiorrfToi ? What city was at the 
head of the iEolian colonies ? 

10. Describe the Katabothra of the Lake Copais. Where was 

the rave of Trophonius ? What author has given an account of a 
descent into this cave ? , 

11. What does Diodorus say of Ameinias of Pallene ? 

12. Explain accurately the following words and phrases: — 

tvpayvoQ, aarpaKitrfiog ; ip(iuX\HV vril, iirt 

irpvp.vtjv k'povetrdai, apitrra iiKOveir, nwOtiyai eg A^yivaVfXvtrutrdaL 
T})v iitoniVj tri Kai eg epe aTTohilatrOai tpyov, Betyov Troiettrdai. 

13. State the geographical positions and the modem names of 
the following places : — Potidaeiw Susa, Hcll6spontus, Cape Z6stcr, 
Carystus, River Strym6n, Abydos, Abddra, Sunium, Belbina, 
Sci6ne, and Mount iEgaleus. 

14. Give t^c Attic forms of jcw, peynOoCf Kpea(ru>t erera- 

Xuro, ovpei, /9w<Tac» Karnirept ohee, and airiirratray. 

15. Give the Herodotcan forms of vavai^ iircKeiyrOf {jveyKe, 
airoXrjtftOfict x^riiii'ac, ttoXv, and aX/jfdeia. 

16. Give the voice, mood, tense, and person, and the present 
tense of each of the following verbs : — pSearay, ^Trierearo, rapety, 
i/Xitf, etrropeeray, uttcX^C, &7retXrj0eyrngf hytotrapeyoif and J3u><rag. 

17. Distinguish between KareSvae and KareSOcaro ; ej3ij(ra and 
efirfy; veldto and veWopm; fpatvM and ^atyopai; Krarai and 
KiKTTirai ; fiaiveiy and fiifia^eiy ; vepta and vipopat (of cattle) ; 
XP^i' and )(pij(rOai (of au oracle) ; and 6 iirirog and iirirog, 

18. Give the etymology of icarfiyopoVf trrparny^Ct Bpaxpti, 
pavfjytot'y ^iiftvpoc, hp^iKTtbiv, eVereior, avriiftovy iiBeirty cLKpodlviUp 
opiXog, and d/iTToirtc* 
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CICERO^ORATION AGAINST C. VERRES 
DE SIGNIS. 

1. When was C. Verrea governor of Sicily? Why did the 
Sicilians request Cicero to undertake their cause ? Who were his 
opponents at Rome ? What impediments did they throw in his 
way, and how did he defeat ^hem ? 

2. How did Verres’ trial end ? What became of him after it ? 

3. What was the general character of the provincial governors 
in Cicero’s time ? When did Sicily become a province ? What is 
the meaning of conrentus, as applied to the administration of 
justice in a Roman province ? 

4. Describe the process called Divinatio, Who disputed with 
Cicero the right of accusing Verres, and on what ground ? 

5. From what body were the Judices chosen at the time of 
Verres’ impeachment ? State the provisions of the Leges jitdi- 
darice Sempronuij Cornelia^ and Aurelia* How was a lex 
named ? Explain the following allusions : — 

Posteaquam judicia severa Romes fieri desieh'unt : turn — 
cumjudicia fiehant: post judiciorum dissolutionem. (ch. 59.) 

G. Draw a map of Sicily, and insert the towns mentioned in this 
speech, with their modern names. 

7. Explain the following terms i—proagorosj prgtaneum (by 
what Latin word does Cicero translate this ?), imperium, potestas, 
judex, aes, fas, jus, Tusculanum, vasa Co^dnthia, eeravimn 
sanctius, ad praetor em in jus adire, legis sanctio* 

8. Give the nomina gentilia of the Marcelli, Scipiones, Me- 
telli, Gracchi, and Sccevolee. C. Octavius was adopted by C. 
Julius ; what was his name after his adoption ? I'iro was manu- 
mitted by M. Tullius ; what was his name after his manumission ? 

9. Give the etymology of the following words ; — nuper, palatn, 
prepceps, clam, quoninm, nuntius, religio, vendo. 
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10. Give the Latin for He is answer ed^ 1 am believed to bet 
we go into courU at Agr^entumt at Carthage, {from) Messana, 
(to) Rome, 

11. 'Give the perfects and supines of sentio, vincio, vinco, 
occ^dot occldo, reor, drfendo, posco, snadeo, colo, obtundo, cogo, 
fingOt pangot nolo, ulciscor. 

Translate into Greek and also into Latin : 

When the khan of Cathay had won the country of Cathay, and 
put in subjection and under foot many countries about, he fell sick. 
And when he felt well that he should die, he said to his twelve 
sons, that every one of them should bring him one of his arrows ; 
and so they did anon. And then he commanded, that men should 
bind them together in three places : and then he took them to his 
eldest son, and badi* him break them all together. And he en- 
forced him with all his might to break them ; but he might not. 
And then the khan bade his second son to break them; and so 
shortly to all, each after the other : but none of them might break 
them. And then he bade the youngest son dissever each one from 
the others, and break ever) one by itself : and so he did. And 
tlnTi Maid the khan to his eldest son, and to all the others. Where- 
fore might ye not break them? And they answered that they 
might not, because they were bound together. And wherefore, 
quoth he, hath your little youngest brother broken them? Be- 
cause, quoth they, they were parted each one from the others. 
And then, said the khan. My sons, quoth he, truly thus will it fare 
with you. For as long ns ye be bound together in three places, 
that is to say, in love, in truth, and in good accord, no man shall 
be of power to grieve you : but if ye be dissevered from these 
three places, so th.it one help not ihe other, ye shall be destroyed 
and brought to nought : jnid if each of you love the others and 
help the others, ye shall ho lords and sovereign of all others. And 
when he had made his ordinances, ho died. 

Sir John Maundrvillrs I'oi/age mid Trarel, ch. xxi. 



SECOND CLASvS. 


SOPIIOCLE^S’ PHILOCTETES. 

1. State the principal events of Sophocles’ life? What other 

great dramatic poets lived at the same time? Enumorale in 
chronological order Sophocles’ extant dramas. • 

2. Describe the geographical positions of Scvpoc, neTropj/ftor, 
"IXior, Xpvfft)^ Mvkiivai, SiirapTi/i, Oidj, and ra XaXK’wf^oi r«e 
(rra6pi(t. What is meant by K^fivwv irOp ? 

3. How docs the character of the Odysseus of this play differ 
from that of the Homeric Odysseus ? Give a brief sketch of the 
plot of the Philoctctes ? 

4. Give the aor. 2nd act. of the following pres.: — Tvy^uvoK 

AcijLi/J/u'w, XfiVw, Ktifivotf Ot'tiffKO): the presents of the fol- 

lowing verbs : — ij<rOov, pLoXu, Snfieigt Otycir, A^ionEv : the 
ports. 2nd act. of ddXXo;, vXXvftt, Akovo}, ^ah'w, 7ratr\io, and 
piiyyvfiii and the futs. act. of apKiw, irXiWf and Kvvfw. 

.5. State the voice, mood, tense, and person of oJ<r8a, /3f/3wrwr, 
Trapor, xvOivTOCy fTr/crrw, reOratri, Oov, d0j/c. iirin-^ETov, 

TrpoSyc, ^pfwi', and e^eiro. 

0. Decline and accentuate yeyoc, yepac, x^*P> 

7. Give the derivation of Trep/ppwroc, i'aw/3ar?jc, carijpe^^ic, 
jTw^pwi', aS//0oyoc, tv/jorpuc? odovyeKttj a^avrogy and atfjioppayiig. 

8. Distinguish between vXrjptatrai, TrXripbtaaiy and TrXi'iptjirui ; 
elfii and ; r^J and rtp ; <rlya and y/ya; napa and irapa ; i'xwi" 
and lew I'; and mark the quantities of the doubtful vowels in 
^laKovogy Aktofy AOXov, ve^vKa, lean, and ktikiov. 
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9. Give the laws of the tragic lambic trimeter, and arrange the 
following lines in that measure : — 

(a) tJSe i^fiEi^paTO vpoe a i^t/KovtrE Stj^OEi’e. 

(fl) iVa »//ie7c ovk ^ffOa, ctWa iva ovk eSst <rt A-ir^^Oa. 

(y) roXfiriffovt ottij dcXc<£, aywy sfi/jaXov fiE, 

(^!) OVK en TOTE <f>avEi o avroc rovroic role Xdyoif. 

(e) trv vov KaroiffOa Trspi ruv etavrov oveev. 

(4f) vpoe rrolov rovhE d 'Odvtrtrevc avrde eieXei itv. 

(»/) oruv KUKa ^fvy^C, irXove KaXde Ecrriv aei. 

( 0 ) rodi yap ru kokov e^ fiE opBovoQai ovk tri. 


QUKSTIONS ON CICERO’S FIRST ORATION 
AGAINST CATILINE. 

1 . Where and in what year b. c. was Cicero born ? 

SJ. Translate this passage: — Conspicua fdicUatis Aipimnn 
unicumy sive lUerarum gloriosissmum contemptorem, sive abun- 
dantmimum fontem intueri veils** Who are the two persons 
alluded to in it ? 

3. What was nomen gentile of Cicero? Give also his prac- 
nomen and agnomen, as well as those of Catiline, the Gracchi, 
and Lintulus. 

4. Where did Cicero exercise his qu®storship ? What office 
did be hold when he delivered his oration pro Lege Manilla? 
What was his age when he obtained the consulate ? 

5. What is meant by ** Hie munitissimus habendi senatus 
locus V' When and on what occasion was this building founded ? 
In what words docs Cicero allude to its antiquity in another part 
of this speech ? 

6. For what reason were the Gracchi obnoxious to the nobles of 
Rome ? Give the circumstances of their death. 
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7. What office did Servilius Ahala hold when he put Mslius to 
death ? Under what dictator was he serving ? 

8. In what words was the ^*senatus consuUum grave et vehc- 
mens ” expressed ? 

9. On what days of the month did the Calends, Nones, and 
Ides fall ? Give all the dates mentioned in this chapter after the 
English manner. 

10. Give some account of Catiline ; give also the names of the 
principal accomplices in his conspiracy. 

11. What were the duties, privileges, and insignia of a Roman 
knight ? 

1 2. Why docs Cicero call himself Novus Homo ? * 

13. Who was Mallins ? What is the situation of Fsesulae and 
PraBnestc ? 

14. Who were the Allobrogcs? 

15. Translate from Sallust : 

In eum locum poHtquam demissus LentuluSj guibus 
turn eraty lagueo gulam fregere. Ita ille patriciusy ex Claris 
simagente Corneliorumy qui consular e imperium Romce habuernl, 
(lignum morihus factisque suis exilum vitce inveniU lUi 
Cethego, Statilioy Gahiniot Caeparioj eodem modo suppliciuui 
sumptum. 

Translate also : 

Sed confecto praslio, turn vero center es quanta audaduy 
qunntaque animi vis fumet in exercitu Catilince, Nam fercy 
quern quisque pugnando locum ceperat eumy amissa animay 
corpore iegehat. Pauci autem, qtios cohors preetoria di^eceraty 
paullo diversius, sed omnes tamen adversis volneribus conci^ 
derant Catilina vero longe a suis inter hostium cadavera 
repertus esty pauUulum etiam spiransy ferociamque animi, quam 
Jtabuerat vivus, in voltu retinens, 

Tlio trauslatioii and ])ar8iiijr of tlit'»o subjects were gone through in 
cieik I'oce cxaniinutions. 



ENGLISH IIISTOHY. 


From the Norman Conquest to the Accession of James I. 

1. On what grounds did William of Normandy claim the 
English crown ? Who was Edgar Athcling ? 

2. Whom did Henry I. marry ? . How was Stephen related to 
the Norman house? What was the general condition of the 
people under the Norman reigns ? 

3. Enumerate the kings of the Plantagcnet house, with the 
date of the accession of cjich. How many were deposed ? How 
many were minors when they came to the throne ? 

4. Give a genealogical table of the descendants of Edward III., 
and underline those of the house of York. Who were the queens 
of Richard I., Edward II., Edward III., Richard II., Henry VI., 
Edward IV., and Richard III. ? 

3. State in whose reigns the following battles were fought : — 
'Hnchebrai, Evesham, Bannockburn, Shrewsbury, Agincourt, 
W.'iketield. and Bosworth. What was the issue of each ? 

6. Ill what crusades did any of our kings or princes take part ? 
What was the origin and object of the crusades ? 

7. At what time did Geoffrey Chaucer live, and who were his 
principal literary contemporaries? 

8. How long did the Tudor house reign ? Give an account of 
the attempts of the Pretenders in Henry VII.'s reign ? 

i). What continental sovereigns were contemporary with Henry 
VIII.? Sketch briefly the rise and fall of Wolsey. Upon what 
charge were More and Fisher executed ? 

10. What was the “Act of Six Articles ?” Mention the causes 
which (a) retarded, and (5) advanced the Reformation in Henry’s 
reign ? 
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11. What circumstance introduced Cranmer to Henry’s notice? 
What was the cause of Cromwell’s fall ? 

12. Who were the mothers of Edward VI., Mary, and Eliza- 
beth ? What charges were brought against Somerset, and who 
were his political opponents ? 

13. What martyrs perished in Mary’s reign ? Describe the 
last days of Cranmer. 

14. Describe briefly Elizj^eth’s conduct towards Mary Queen 
of Scotsr What was the object of Babington’s conspiracy ? 

1.5. What important events took place in («) France, and (6) 
the Netherlands during Elizabeth’s reign? What celebrated 
Englishmen took part in the continental wars ? 

16. Who was .lames I. ? 



MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


CONIC SECTIONS. 

] . Show that the equation to a straight line, when the origin is 
not in the line va yzzia x -{-h. 

2. Determine the locus of 

yzz. — ax — and of^zz — ax b, 

3. Find the equation to the circle, 

(a) the centre being the origin, 

(ft) the extremity of any diameter being the origin, 
the co-ordinates in each case being rectangular. 


Pl.ANE TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. What docs it denote, and what is its numerical value ? 

2. Define the supplement and complement of an angle. Express 
sin A, cos A, coscc A, tan A, as ratios of the complement and 
supplement of A, (a) A being L 90°, (ft) between 90° and 180°. 

3. Show that sin A 4- B iz sin A. cos B + cos A. sin B. 

cos A — B = cos A. cob B -f- sin A. sin B. 

What does the former equation become if B z= A ? * 

4. Prove a value for sin A in terms of } A. 
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5. Show that tan A ]^z=. ^ ~^a V ' 

^ 1 — tan A. tan B. 

6. Show that log (m n) zz log m -4- log « : 

and that log ~ log »» — log ». 
sin A a 

7. In any triangle, and o*zz6’4"o’ — 2ftccosA- 


8. In a right-angled triangle, given the hypothenusc, and a side, 
find the remaining side, and the two angles. 

0. In an oblique-angled triangle, given two sides, and the in- 
cluded angle, to find the other two angles, and the third side. 


ALGEBRA. 


I 

J. Find the value of “a 13 » when « =: 3 and b — — 2. 

(I — 0 


2 . Simplify a-^-b — (2 a — 3 5) — (3a-f*7 5) — ( — 13a 
4- 32 5.) 

3 . Find the continued product of — a, x tty — ax a*, 
and X* ax 

4 . Find the G. C. M. of « 5 -|- 2 a* — 3 5’' — 4 50 — ac — c* 
and 9 ac-j-2a’ — 5ab~{-4c^-{-Sbc — 12 5'*. 


5. Reduce 


Sx — l 
24 


3;r — 5 5 , 
- 24 - + ?“"'* 


+ 4 — 


6. Extract the square root of 9 — 12 5 -f 34 a’* b* — 20 
a p 25 5* : and the cube root of a** - - 6 o’ 4- 1^ "" 20 a* 4 - 
1.5 rt» — 6 04- 1. 
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7. Simplify -^48 a6‘^ 6 \/75 « + t/3 (a- 

7ar + 9 3^4-1 9.t — 13 

8. tind X in — n i 


9 

249 — 9 

14 "- 


and of X and y m '‘1\ x y — 48, 4 >, -f- 10 ^ rr 1 26. 

9. rind ;r in .i:* + x^ — 5 zz 1 1 : and in 

l+|(2jf + 7)(4 v'7-7)}4=r2 v'^'. 

10. Find the seventh terra, and the sum of seven terms of the 

series -J-, J, &c. • 

11. Insert three geometric means- between ^ and 9. 

12. A gentleman bequeaths part of £14,100 to a charity, and 
twelve times as much to his eldest son, whose share is half as 
much again as that of each of his two brothers, and double that 
of each of his three sisters : find the sura left to each sister. 

13. A grazier bought a certain number of oxen for £240, and 
after losing 3, sold the remainder for £8 a head more than they 
cost him, thus gaining £59 by his bargain ; what number did he 
buy ? 
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QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


1. Roduce [(S -f i -h rV-f 0 — X2A-r3j- 

2. What is the value of 1 1 of 1 0.«. 6rf. — | of 2.?. 6//. + t'j 
£ l — tV- of ^ guinea. 

3. Reduce 4^ of £2 13.v. to the fraction of £2 14j. 8|«?. 

4. Multiply *.58047473 by *0053948 to eight places of decimals. 

5. Divide 594-327 13*2.5 by 29075*362175 to seven places of 
decimal •>. 


. /2-8nf 2-27 . 4*4 — 2*83\ /6-8 of 3. * 

«. 

7. Find the square root of 81325225*8025, of *00000784, and 
of to nine places of decimals: the cube root of 1141106*125, 
of *001900024, and of ^ to seven decimal places; the fourth root 
of 9595m-t, and the eighth root of 5764801. 

8. A reck 375 feet high stands close to a river, and a line of 
625 fwt reaches from the top of the rock to the opposite bank ; 
what IS the breadth of the river 


9. If A can do a piece of work in 10 days, and A and B can 
do It together in 7 days, in what time would B alone do it ? 

10. A can do a piece of work in 3 days, B can do thrice as 
nmch in 8 days, and C hve times as much in 12 days; in what 
time would they do it together ? 

11. If a canal were to he dug through the Isthmus of Suez 
300,000 feet long, 60 feet deep, and 120 feet broad, how many 
men would he required to do it in 300 days ; if one man can dig 
in one day a piece 15 feet long, 3 feet broad, and 3 feet deep ; 
and what would be the expense, supposing each man should receive 
2j?. 6(1. per (lay ? 

12. If 56 men, who work 5 days per week and 12 hours per 
(lay, can finish a wall 240 feet long, 27 feet high, and 4 feet thick, 
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tn 36 weeks, how longr would it take 84 men to finish another wall 
1,380 feet long, 15 feet high, and 3 feet thick, if they work 4 days 
per week and 10 hours per day ? 

13. What is the interest on £500 13s. 4d. for 2| years, at 22 
per cent. ? 

14. Find the difference between the simple and compound 
interest on £150 in three years, at 4J per cent. 

15. Find the discount on a bill of £503 10s. 3<f., drawn Sep- 
tember 12, at 5 months, and discounted January 16, at 4 per cent. 

16. A, B, C, and D formed an association for a certain busi- 
ness, to which they gave together £1,225. At the end of the year 
they divided their profit in proportion to the money which each 
had advanced; A received £184 15s., B £122 10s., C £253 15s., 
and D £350. How much did each advance ? 

17. Four friends. A, B, C, and D, enter together into business. 
At the beginning of the year A ^ves £900, B four months after 
£2,100, C four months after B £1,500, and D two months after C 
£1,800. At the end of the year they find a profit of £1,550. 
What is the share of each in proportion to the money advanced, 
and the time it has been employed in the business ? 


lioodon: J. Kidir, Printer, 14. Bartbolomew Close. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE 

OP 

BENGAL MISSIONARIES. 


Duiung the first week in September, there was held in Cal- 
'cutta a series of meetings, of peculiar interest to those who 
watch the progress of the missionary cause in India. Owing 
to various circumstances, which rarely occur at one time, 
nearly all the missionaries residing in the country parts of the 
province of Bengal were brought to the chief town of the 
Presidency, and it was arranged that, with the Calcutta mis> 
sionaries, a General Conference should be held to take into 
consideration the present position of the chief questions con- 
nected with their common work. The meetings of the Con- 
ference lasted four days, and by careful attention to orderly 
arrangements, a great amount of business was got through in 
that brief period. The greatest harmony prevailed through- 
out the numerous discussions : the attention of all was direct- 
ed exclusively to missionary subjects; and not a word was 
said respecting those ecclesiastical differences which have so 
much divided the churches of Christendom. Indeed, it is be- 
lieved that nowhere will be found a more complete Evangeli- 
cal Alliance than has been practically maintained for many 
years amongst the Bengal Missionaries. Though belonging 
to many Churches and Societies, they are bound together in 
numerous instances by the closest ties of personal friendship, 
as well as of Christian affection, and frequently unite both in 
labours and consultations to advance the Redeemer’s cause. 
The following is a list of those Missionaries and others by 
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\i hom the Conference was formed : the great majority were 
present on every day of meeting. 

Missionauies. 

Baptist Mission. Church Mission. 


Rev. C. C. Aratoon^ Calcutta. 
„ C. B. Lewis, ditto. 

„ G. Pearce, ditto. 

,, W. Sampson, ditto. 

,, J. Thomas, ditto. 

,, J. Wenger, ditto. 

„ T. Morgan, Howrah. 

„ W. H. Denham, Seram- 
pore. 

„ J. Trafford, ditto. 

„ F. Supper, Cutwa. 

„ J. Williamson, Bcer- 
bhoom. 

„ J. Sale, Jessore. 

„ J. Anderson, ditto. 

„ J. C. Page, Burrisal. 

„ T. Martin, ditto. 

,, R. Bion, Dacca. 

„ R. Robinson, ditto. 

„ J. Johannes, Chittagong. 


London Mission. 

Rev. A. F. Lacroix, Calcutta. 
„ J. Mullens, ditto. 

„ E. Storrow, ditto. 

„ W. H. Hill, ditto. 


Cathedral Mission. 
Rev. E. Yate, Calcutta. 


Rev. T. Sandys, Calcutta. 

„ J. Long, ditto, 

„ E. Stuart, ditto. 

„ G. G. Cuthbert, ditto. 

„ B. Geidt, Burdwan. 

„ C. Neale, ditto. 

,, C. II. Blumhardt, Krish- 
naghur. 

,, J. Stern, ditto. 

,, C. Bomwetch, Santipore. 
,, C. Kruckeberg, Chupra, 
Krishnaghur. 

„ F. Schurr, Kapasdanga, 
ditto. 


Kirk of Scotland. 
Rev. J. Ogilvie, Calcutta, 
,, J. Anderson, ditto. 
„ W. White, ditto. 

„ J. W. Yule, ditto. 


Free Church of Scotland. 
Rev. D. Ewart, Calcutta. 

„ T. Smith, ditto. 

,, T. Gardiner, ditto. 

„ J. Pourie, ditto. 

„ J. Fordyce, ditto. 

„ L&l Belidri De, ditto. 

„ Beh&ri Lai Singh, ditto. 
Mr. W. C, Fyfe, Chiusurah. 
Rev. J. Bhattachdrjya, Bans- 
baria. 
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Members of the Calcutta Missionary Conference. 

llcv. J. Herdman, Chaplaiti of the Scotch Kirk, Calcutta. 

J. C. Stanley, Esq, Elder, ditto, ditto. 

Kev. J. Milne, Minister of the Free Church, ditto. 

liev. Dr. Boaz, Minister of the Union Chapel, ditto. 

H. J. Muston, Esq. Treasurer of the Calcutta Tract Society, 

II. Woo^i-ow, Esq. B. S. MoncrielF, Esq. 

E. B. Underhill, Esq. Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. 

Total. — Fifty-five IMembers. 

Secretary to the Conference. — llev. J. Mullens. 

The first meeting of the Conference, a meeting for prayer, 
was held in the side room of the Calcutta Town Hall, at half- 
past seven, on Tuesday, Sept. 4th. The Rev. G. G. Cuthbcrt 
presided : and the Rev. Messrs. E. Storrow of Bhowanipore, 
,T. Williamson of Becrbhoom, J. W. Yule of Calcutta, and 
C. KrucUeberg of Chuprah, Krishnaghur, led the devotions of 
the meeting. 

After breakfasting together, the Missionaries held their first 
meeting for business at ten o^clock ; 

The Rev. D. Ewart, in the Chair. 

Present : forty-three members, and ten visitors. 

I. After singing, prayer was offered by the Rev. C. Neale 
of Burdwan. 

2. The President then addressed the Conference on the 
object for which the missionary brethren had been called 
together ; and expressed the hope that all discussions would 
be carried on iu the spirit of Christian love, and that the 
meetings would prove very profitable to all present. 

3. The Rev. J. Trafford of Serampore next moved, and 
the Rev. C. H. Blumhardt of Krishnaghur seconded the fol- 
lowing Resolution, which was carried utianiraously : — 

'' That the Missionaries here assembled for consultation 
respecting the various agencies employed in their work, desire 
to record their thankfulness to their Lord and Redeemer for 
the opportunity of mutual improvement which he has thus 
b*2 
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given. They desire also to express their great pleasure at 
meeting each other from so many missionary stations in Ben- 
gal^ on an occasion so important and delightful. As servants 
of the only Redeemer of men, they avow a fervent attachment 
to the distinguishing doctrines of the Word of God respect- 
ing the fall and salvation of mankind ; and an earnest desire 
to fulfil to the utmost their high and solemn duties as ambe^s- 
sadors of Christ in a heathen land. As brethren serving the 
same Master, they rejoice in the practical union which has 
existed among them for so many years, and desire continually 
to maintain and increase that union, in order that everywhere 
they may aid each other to advance, so far as human efforts 
can, the kingdom of Him, whose gospel of mercy they preach 
to a sinful world.” 

4. The President then called upon the Rev. J. Mullxns 
to bring forward the first topic for consideration ; upon which 
the following paper prepared by him, was read to the meeting : 

On the Proouess made by Christian Missions in Bengal. 

Few subjects can furnish a more appropriate introduction 
to the discussions of this Conference, than the one which 1 
have the honour to bring forward. The present is the first 
occasion, during the sixty years' progress of Protestant Mis- 
sions in Bengal, on which the missionaries of all Societies, 
from the country as well as the chief town of the Presidency, 
have met to deliberate on their common affairs, and to endea- 
vour, by bringing their experience into a common stock, to 
throw light upon each other's labours, and estimate the effici- 
ency of each other's plans. While, therefore, the proprietors 
of steamboats and railroads, or the members of mercantile 
firms, calculate the results of their speculations, and look with 
an eager eye to the annual dividends they produce, we too 
may, at the outset of our meetings, survey the fruits which 
have sprung from missionary labours, examine the condition 
and efficiency of our systems of agency, and estimate from 
them the prospects which lie before us in future days. 
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Progress of Missions in Bengal, 

It is, however, no easy task to trace in detail the various 
classes into which those results are divided, and to keep out 
of them factitious elements. It is not easy always to distin- 
guish actual fruits from those which are alleged, and mani- 
fest results from those which are doubtful. The highest and 
most valued of all are patent to every eye : but others, of a 
minor kind, though leading to great results hereafter, lie 
somewhat in obscurity : and yet it would be neither wise nor 
just to our cause, to omit them as of no account. Some of 
these results are drawn directly and undoubtedly from certain 
well defined modes of operation : others are mixed up with the 
results of other agencies, which are working in harmony with 
missionary operations, though independent of them. As an 
illustration of this we may notice the great improvement that 
has taken place in Bengal, in the character and conduct of 
European society. Undoubtedly missionary effort, both in 
Calcutta and the mofussil, has been concerned in that im- 
provement, and individual proofs of its usefulness can be 
given : but that effort is only one out of numerous causes that 
have contributed to that great end. The ministerial labours 
of pious and evangelical chaplains in Government service 
have been signally blessed : but perhaps the greatest cause 
has been the vast improvement of society in England itself. 
Not only have residents in this country become better, but a 
large number of better men have arrived in the country : and 
greatly contributed to raise the character of society at large. 
Other agencies also have been employed : and it is impossible 
to calculate the exact value of each, in producing the common 
result. 

Wliile the results themselves of missionary effort are, in 
some points, mixed up with those of other agencies, and there- 
fore diflicult to trace, another question, relating to their 
NATUEE, complicates matters still further. Men differ in their 
views of what constitutes legitimate results of missionary la- 
bour, because they differ on the question : * What ought the 
aim of missions to be How frequently is a plan or a system 

t 
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of plans tested bj the single question : * How many converts 
has it already given Some consider that the sole aim in 
missions should be to secure converts as immediately and 
directly as the preaching of the gospel can draw tliem^ to 
join converts in churches^ and establish over them a native 
ministry. Others again will, to the above, add operations, 
which only mediately, and after delay, secure converts, while 
directly they conduce to prepare the minds of many for reli- 
gious impression at a future period. The great worth of the 
English school-system turns on this very question. Those who 
hold only to the direct aim, will say, and have said, that it is 
no part of the duty of a Missionary Society to look merely 
for future results, or adopt plans which have chiefly the future 
in view. The English school-system has been condemned by 
them on that ground. 

It is still farther complicated by another question whieh the 
Conference will shortly examine ; the importance that may be 
attached to special circumstances which some regard as hinder- 
ances to the progress of the gospel. Allowing the omni- 
potence of the grace of God, and the direct agency of the 
Spirit of God in conversion, are all human obstacles alike? 
Is there no gradation in their individual character, or in their 
weight, when accumulated ? According to our answer to these 
queries, will be the view we take of the efficiency and even the 
propriety of our plans. If (with some, who push very far their 
belief not merely in the omnipotence of Divine grace, but in 
the uniformity of its action) we count as of no weight the 
obstacles of caste, ancient shastras, lordly brahmans, habits 
of idolatiy, and the like, we shall with them treat as useless, 
unappointed, and therefore sinful, every kind of secondary aid : 
every plan, in a word, which has in view a work of preparation ; 
every agency that has a bearing chiefly on remote results. If 
consistent, we should then take no measures for removing the 
ignorance, the ill-founded confidence in idols, the bondage to 
caste maintained by habit and conviction, which prevail in all 
branches of Hindu society ; but without previous warning or 
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explanation, we Bliall preach to old and joung, in any language 
they can understand, that they are sinners in the sight of 
God, that He has provided the great salvation of the cross of 
Christ, and that they ought to accept it without delay. We 
shall act like troops, who in besieging a fort, think they 
require no parallels, no trenches, no sj'^stem of blockade, no 
rifle-pits, no mines, but confident in their own powers, advance 
straight over obstacles of every kind, determined to take the 
place by storm. Such a position seems scarcely to agree with 
the words of our Lord, “ Other men laboured, and ye have 
entered into their labours,’^ — or with those of the Apostle, 
“ Bo not weary in well-doing, for in due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not.^' Both passages imply a time fur present 
labour, a subsequent gathering of fruits. The question is by 
no means unimportant. If a large amount of missionary 
labour in India has been spent upon removing obstacles; and 
if obstacles be not nominal, and we find them really lessened : 
then have we gained much towards final results. But if they 
are really of no account, our labour has been wasted, and we 
are no nearer the triumphs of grace than we were before. 
All these questions are connected with the consideration of 
the progress which missions have made. We must first deter- 
mine what end is legitimate, and what results are desirable. 
We must then settle whether obstacles are to be allowed or 
denied. According to the position we assume, will be our 
estimate of the value of that point which Indian Missions have 
now attained. 

In examining the progress already made by Evangelical 
Missions, we ought first of all to consider the state of Bengal 
when missions began, at the commencement of this century. 
The East India Company's dominions were small, and Bengal 
itself was the most important of its provinces. The Euro- 
pean officers, civil, military, and commercial, were few in 
number. Subordinate native officers had by far the greatest 
share in giving a complexion to the existing government. 
English society was in a most immoral state. Out of a popu- 
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lation of more than two thousand Europeans^ only two hundred 
were females^ or not more than one in ten. Infidel opinions, the 
ofispriiig of the French revolution, were very common ; while 
there were but three or four chaplains to conduct worship and 
give religious instruction; of whom only two, David Brown 
and his colleague, occupied a position of decided usefulness. 
Little indeed was thought, and less cared for the spiritual weU 
fare of the heathen ; it was the fashion rather to approve of 
their religion, as one of a mild character, suitable to the people 
among whom it had existed for ages. AVith such opinions, 
under such a state of society, it can«be easily imagined that 
the impression made on the minds of the Hindus, in relation 
to the religion and morals of the English, was of the lowest^ 
most degrading and most hostile kind. On the other hand, na- 
tive society was in the most purely idolatrous condition, and ex- 
hibited the effects of idolatry in the most complete form. There 
was no Bengali Bible, not one Christian tract ; not one European 
or native preacher ; no native Christian church,* no native Chris- 
tian school. No one in public and in their own tongue invited the 
heathen to the cross of Christ, or taught of a better salvation 
than that hoped for in Boykuntho and Koilas. The whole 
country was given to idolatry. The brahmans were as gods ; 
their moutros were divine talismans : the people knew scarcely 
any thing of the shastras; even the Kaysthos, the writer 
caste, now so intelligent, so well> acquainted with Bengali litera- 
ture, could know little of stories locked up in the sacred 
Sanskrit, and communicated to the vulgar only through the 
sing-song comments of professional expounders at the village 
festivals. The wealthy natives were all devoted to idolatry. 
The subservience to brdhmans of men like Kdnto Bdbu, and 
Bonomdli Sirkar, of Lokshminar&yun and UmachSnd, the mil- 
lionaires of the day, is well known. It was by them that 
many of the temples near Calcutta were built, and by them 

* There were a few Christians connected with the Old Mission Church, 
the remains of a congregation built up by Mr. Eiernander. It is an un- 
doubted faet that there were Bengali# among thom^. 
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idols were largely endowed. It was by them^ too, that all the 
Hindu festivals were annually celebrated in the most pom- 
pous manner, with all their attending revels ; and it was from 
their gains, that sums were expended, which may almost be 
regarded as fabulous. Of these facts, Mr. Ward’s book gives 
abundant illustrations. All the festivals were well maintain- 
ed : all the more horrid and cruel rites were celebrated un- 
checked. Five hundred widows annually burnt themselves with 
their husbands in the six districts immediately round Calcutta ; 
the devotees swung from the Charak-post in multitudes ; and 
infants were thrown into the sea at Sangor : while in contrast 
a brahmin-bull was regarded with the highest veneration, 
and when injured by an accident, received the willing aid of 
the whole community to extricate him from his trouble. 
Hindu idolatry, iu fact, with all its follies, monstrosities, and 
cruelties was received, and obeyed, without farther question 
than may arise from the doubts and waverings,'nataral at cer- 
tain epochs to the human mind even when in slavery, and which 
even iu India have produced the discussions of Sankar Achar- 
jya, and the attempted reformation of Chaitanya the Fair. 
Thus given to idolatry, the common people had little hope of 
extricating themselves from the dense darkness of ignorance 
in which they were enveloped. They had no literature what- 
ever : they had no schools worth the name ; their very lan- 
guage was all but unknown, except among the illiterate who 
spoke it, with all its rough, unsettled forms and rude provin- 
cialisms. How different is all this now. How changed are 
the country, the people, the Government, the European com- 
munity, the press, and the world by which all are surrounded. 
Far be it from me to hint even for a moment, that the change 
has been wrought by missionary agency alone. There are 
numerous influences at work in addition to those brought and 
maintained by the Christian Church. There are national in- 
fluences, connected with the Government and the policy which 
it adopts, both in the topics and the tone of its legislation, and 
in the spirit iu which it desires its executive to be carried out. 
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There are commercial influences^ developing a spirit of indus^ 
try, making the people acquainted with skill and resources 
superior to their own, extraneous to their own, and belonging 
to a nation who, religiously condemned as impure, are acknow- 
ledged to be wonderfully able and wise. There are influences 
connected with secular education, with the great spread of the 
English language and literature. There are silent influences 
too, exerted in the mere intercourse with foreigners, and 
which are none the less powerful, because they are uncon- 
sciously received. All of these are working with the higher 
agencies directly employed by Christian teachers fur Christian 
ends. Even the physical improvements need not be forgotten, 
for in the wonderful universe of God, even the least thing, 
which is good in itself, is found to bear with it a variety of in- 
fluences for good, the benefits of which seem never to cease. 
Much of the good in European society may have come di- 
rectly from Europe ; but how much even of that is due to the 
glorious gospel, which during the last half century has enlight- 
ened and sanctified our own country in all its departments, 
and thus rendered it both directly and indirectly an agent 
for diffusing the highest blessings of the Christian religion 
throughout the world at large. 

The results which have yet sprung from missionary labour 
in Bengal, may be divided into three classes ; — 

1 . Those which may be termed complete or final, 

2. Agencies which are efficient aiils to the labourer, 

3. Agencies which increase the susceptibility of the hearers. 

It will not be necessary here to describe these results at any 

length. It will be quite sufficient to name them individually 
with the addition of a few words of explanation. 

1. By complete or finished results, 1 mean those which are 
regarded as the ultimate end of Christian missions. 

1. Amongst the first must be named, sincere converts; 
converts who were once idolaters, but are now Christian in 
name, in faith, and hope : serving Christ in this life, hoping 
for heaven when they die. Such converts have been gathered 
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from all parts of the country, and from all classes of society. 
To the poor the gospel is preached, and the poor chiefly ao? 
cept it ; blit the rich and the high>born also have been sanc- 
tified by its grace and become partakers of its glorious hopes. 
At this very time the number of native communicants in Ben- 
gal, Orissa and Assam amounts to nearly 4,000. We cannot 
say that every individual is converted : we cannot say that 
all are perfect in their consistency, devout students of the 
word, and faithfully obedient to its precepts : we cannot avow 
that they excel the churches of the New Testament ; nor will 
we deny that they hav£ sad defects. But for some of these 
defects we may justly reckon that the state of native society 
around them is responsible : an^ nothing shall rob us of the 
satisfaction and thankfulness we feel that so large^ a number 
of natives has been brought, as far as human agency can 
bring them, into the privileges of the church. These are 
communicants now. But Christian Missions during these 
fifty years have received a large number besides, who have 
parted from earth to the glory for which they hoped. These 
should be justly reckoned amongst their best fruits. Of these 
some have been distinguished among their brethren, and their 
names are well known. We may add to them English con- 
verts, both those who received their first impressions of the 
truth through the agency of missions, and those in whom the 
Christian life has been sustained by their means. 

2. A second result we see in the establishment of Native 
churches and congregations. The association of Christian na- 
tives in church fellowship is a step beyond their conversion 
as individuals. As churches they maintain public stated 
worship ; publicly observe the rest of the sabbath : and pub- 
licly engage both to maintain and spread the gospel they have 
received. There arc now nearly ninety churches in the coun- 
try named, formed from the communicants referred to : and the 
congregations, of which they arc the chief part, include 15,000 
members, young and old. In these congregations church or- 
dinances are observed, as amongst all Christians in every part 
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of the world. They are not equally distributed throughout the 
country ; but occur differently in different parts. They have 
been established chiefly in central Bengal, to the south of 
Calcutta, and in and near Cuttack. The western parts of 
Bengal, the north-eastern and northern parts are very defi- 
cient indeed in converts. Certain stations also have been 
comparatively unprofitable hitherto : as for instance Cutwa, 
Howrah, Chinsurah, Dinajpore, and Berhampore. One or 
two, like Midnapore, have been occupied irregularly and 
there are no converts at all. But four localities deserve 
special mention. The rice districts sonth of Calcutta received 
the gospel under the influence of very deep impressions nearly 
thirty years ago, and for a ti|ne many converts, distinguished 
by faith and zeal, entered the church. At the present time 
there are no less than twenty-three stations and churches exist- 
ing among them, with a nominal Christian population of 5,250 
individuals. These congregations during the last few years 
have apparently fallen back very much, and given their mis- 
sionary pastors of all denominations considerable pain. The 
establishment of the Church Missions in Krishnaghur is too 
well known to all here to require more than mention. The 
Christians now number 6,069 individuals, of whom 464 are 
communicants. The movement in Burrisal also has been of 
great importance, has exhibited the powerful working of the 
Spirit of God, and has produced already most gratifying 
results. Not the least sign of a real prosperity is the bitter 
persecution of the converts by their zemindars. There are 
now 233 church-members and the community amounts to 
2,000 Christians. The churches of the Orissa Mission exhibit 
a most gratifying progress. They are the growth of only 
thirty years. But in a country full of idolatry, inhabited by 
a pure Hindu race, including numerous brahmans, among a 
people well acquainted with the legends and shfistras of their 
religion, the gospel has met with great success. Station after 
station has been founded, and church after church been esta- 
blished. Without any remarkable movement, and as the result 
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of steady progress, there are now in the mission six churches, 
with 350 church-members and a Christian community of 1,100 
individuals. One of the most prosperous individual churches 
has been the church at Jessore, which has become the nucleus 
of a little cluster of churches, numbering 166 members. We 
must not forget here the fact strikingly brought out by Mr. 
Pearce a few years ago, that the progress of these churches 
and of individual converts has been in an increasing ratio, 
as well as in largely increased numbers ; and that the progress 
of the past furnishes the strongest ground for hope of very 
large and striking success in years not very distant. As an 
illustration of this increasing ratio, it may be stated that no 
less than fifty-five converts have been received from the 
Calcutta Missionary Institutions during the last eight years. 

3. A third result of a direct kind is the raising up of 
native agents to join European missionaries in prosecuting 
the church’s work. As converted men, we may rejoice over 
them much j to see them give themselves to the Lord’s work, 
is a still higher pleasure. Of natives o’rdained to the ministry, 
there have been hitherto but very few : a high standard hav- 
ing been maintained. But there has been a large number of 
catechists, of whom many have lived a most useful life and 
left behind them an honoured name. Their present number 
is-iSO. Most missions also now enjoy the services of Christian 
school teachers. How great a step in advance this is, can 
be appreciated only by those who have carried on their work 
unattended by native preachers; superintending schools, 
taught by Hindu sirkars, whose pleasure it often was to 
unteach the Christian truth, which the missionary himself had 
endeavoured to impress upon his scholars’ minds. 

These three results are fruits of the highest kind. In 
carrying on missions, we labour and pray for converts, for 
churches, for native preachers, for native pastors. It is a 
serious defect that shows us what we have not attained, and 
what wc must yet strive for, that we have not yet one church 
really supporting its own pastor, and striving to push forward 
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an agency of its own among the surrounding heathen. But 
thankful for what we have obtained, we should strive to press 
towards other attainments that hitherto lie beyond our reach. 

II. The second point, which exhibits the missions of the 
present day as greatly in advance of those first established is, 
the AOfiNciiss now at command for securing the efficiency of 
the labourer. Like the tools and instruments of the engineer, 
these agencies are both results of missionary labour, and 
means fur prosecuting such labour more efficiently. Respect- 
ing their value 1 think there will be little dispute. 

The first great improvement in i\\o Mengali language was due 
to missionary efforts, and to such its present flexibility and 
the large store of its words are greatly owing. An immense 
amount of work in preparing both the language and literature 
has been got through, that will never require to be done again. 
The Dictionary, Grammar and Vocabulary need not again 
occupy the attention of missionaries in general. Standard 
native works have been pointed out, brought forward, and 
sometimes edited. The impulse thus given has been taken up 
and pressed still farther by native writers nud seholars ; and 
missionaries may now enjoy its results and turn them to their 
own account, without the drudgery to which their earlier 
predecessors were compelled to resort. Akin to these works 
are others descriptive of native life, the country and the Hindu 
religion, all of which shorten the period employed in prepar- 
ing the newly arrived missionary for an efficient entrance 
upon his work. The Christian literature absolutely necessary 
for the instruction both of heathen and Christian natives has 
reached a high point. The translation of the Bible occupies 
in this literature the first place : copies of its various parts 
being available in thousands for judicious distribution. There 
exists also a valuable scries of Christian tracts suitable for Hin- 
dus. Others suitable for converts and catechists : hymn-books, 
prayer-books, catechisms, sermons, have all been secured : and 
besides them there are Christian school-books fitted both for 
heathen and Christian schools. Numerous books also of the same 
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kind are available in English, whether for the help of the mis- 
sionary, of converts, or of scholars. Though much is still re- 
quired, yet, with by far the majority of missionaries, this branch 
of missionary labour need not occupy time, while the direct 
work of preaching stands still : it is sufficient that hours of in- 
door rest and relaxation be employed in producing new works 
or improving the old. 

2. Great advance is exhibited in the systems of agency esta- 
blished and in operation. Stations for the residence of mission' 
aides, the localizing of native churches, with their necessary 
chapels, school-houses, and bazar chapels, have long been in ac- 
tion. It has long been known how, and wlicn public services may 
be rendered most useful to the heathen. The style of address, 
the class of subjects, the objection that is sure to bjo olfcrcd, 
and the reply that is not only most logical, but most convin- 
cing to the objectors, have long since been found out. And 
though the modes of thought, the expressions, the reasonings 
of oriental life differ so widely from those of life iu the western 
world, yet new missionaries may with comparative speed ac- 
quire a knowledge of them all, from those already in the 
country. The school routine also, the books taught, the 
best mode of explaining things, the mode and style of itiner- 
ating have all been systematized. 

3. Powerful auxiliaries have been raised in the country to 
aid missionary labours. It is long since the English churches 
of Calcutta formed Bible and Tract and Missionary Societies ; 
and great has been the liberality displayed towards them by 
the whole religious community, whether in town or country, 
during many years. 

One mode of presenting to the mind an impressive view of 
the worth of all this agency, is to contrast the position of the 
three Baptist brethren who arrived the other day, with that of 
Dr. Carey, when he left Calcutta to enter the Suiidcrhuns, 
and go he knew not whither. Thcy*find airy houses and kind 
friends to give them wise advice on the proper care of their 
health, books to aid them iu learning the language, aiid.iii 
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studying the habits, notions and religion of the people. There 
are native churches where they may commence preaching, and 
bazar chapels where that preaching may be carried on in its 
most perfect forms. They have books for the Christians, tracts 
and gospels for the heathen, school-books for schools, hymn- 
books for worship. In a word, they find every element of a 
material agency ready to their hand ; and if a nev^ missionary 
were to bring with him a knowledge of the language and of the 
people, he could begin to labour here, just as well as he would 
have begun in England. So complete is the system, without 
our receiving the highest fruits we look for in the conversion 
of souls, that we are beginning to search for something 
better. Our European friends seem taxed to the utmost for 
contributions; the missionary societies in this country have 
reached the limit of their expenditure (like their great contem- 
poraries in Europe.) And we arc here to-day with the express 
purpose of enquiring, whether we can add to our agency, or 
with advantage alter it ; whether any part has done its work, 
and, like an old garment, can be laid aside for something 
better. 

III. The results of the third kind, I can only barely men- 
tion. They are those which increase the susceptibility of the 
hearers. They include all the fruits which shew a diminution 
of the obstacles, by which missions are impeded, in the notions 
and state of society among the people. Great crimes against 
humanity have been removed ; infanticide at Saugor, human 
sacrifice, and Suttee. The people have learned a great deal 
concerning the true character of their own religion. Idolatry, 
the wickedness of the gods, the inconsistencies of the shastras, 
pantheistic and fatalist views, have licen fully exposed ; and 
are to some extent allowed to be evil. The shastras are not 
reserved, as they were, exclusively to the priests ; neither they 
nor the br&hnians arc so highly regarded as before : the 
brahmans are afraid of missionary discussions ; festivals have 
considerably fallen away, especially the cliurruck; caste, though 
su)i)mitted to. is borne with less satisfaction, and in many 
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points is continuallj broken through by the Hindus of the 
present generation among themselves, though the breach of 
its rules is silently ignored. Education, the knowledge of the 
English language and English science, once deemed hostile 
and dangerous, are most eagerly desired. 

On the other hand, the gospel is extensively known : its 
leading truth, salvation by Jesus alone, is widely understood. 
Missionaries also, their object, their character, and their 
teaching, are better known even in the country villages, and 
the people are not so afraid of them as they were. The tracts 
and gospels are extensively desired and willingly received. 
Controversy has greatly diminished, and the people listen to 
the gospel quietly. These things differ in different parts of 
the country : those which have been most visited and* address- 
ed, exhibit them best. But the western and northern parts 
of Bengal are, in the state of their knowledge and feeling, 
much behind the central districts ; though on the other hand 
they are more simple in their manners, and less hardened to 
the truth on account of its effects on their caste. 

There is every hope that these things will continue to im- 
prove, and that, at a more rapid rate in the future than in the 
past. Hinduism is going down-hill. The same agencies which 
have produced the change, are now in operation, more numer- 
ous and more powerful than ever. The English rule in the 
country keeps each step we gain, confirms what we do, and sets 
in motion influences which act with ours. There is no sign of 
going back. We have obtained a real hold on the country, 
we should now resolve to go forward more earnestly than 
before. 

Taking all these things into consideration, shall we not say 
with truth and with thankfulness, like the captive Jews ; ** The 
Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad V* 


TIio following is a brief ouflino of tlio discussion which ensued on the 
subject of this paper : — 
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lilt* Sov. J. Williamson of Beerblioom regarded this meeting as cal> 
diluted to afford very great pleasure and profit to all, but especially to 
tliose vrho, like himself, have long been labouring in remote stations. All 
may impart something, and all may receive some benefit. As to the paper 
that has been read, he agrees to all that it contains. As to the improve- 
ment in the character of Europeans referred to, he could bear testimony 
to what he had seen. There has been a great number of changes among 
tlie Government oiOcials since he first went to Beerbhoom : while at 
first all who came wera irreligious, a large proportion of those who have 
lately been in that station have been meu well affected towards missions, 
and several of them thoroughly Christian men. He can also bear testi- 
mony to the fact that even in so remote a district as his, a large amount 
of knowledge as to the nature and character of Christianity has been 
diffused among the natives. He ought to say that he considers that a 
great deal of this knowledge is traceable to the educational Institutions 
established and conducted by missionaries in Calcutta ond elsewhere. 
Whenever he has met with a man belter acquainted than others with the 
gospel system, he has almost invariably found that ho has been educated 
in the Free Church Institution, or some similar establishment ; and he 
knows that those men are in the habit of speaking in favour of Christianity 
and recommending it to their countrymen. As to the character of the 
native converts, he believes that there is a great and gradual elevation 
going on. They are still weak, and imperfect in many respects ; but of 
multitudes of them he confidently believes that the root of the matter 
is in them, and that they will constantly improve in every Christian grace. 

The Rev. Mr. Lacboix of Calcutta can testify to the truth of every 
one of Mr. Mulleus’s statements. Ho has seen the state of things for 
thirty-three years, and has observed a gradual and constant progress. 
While we are often lamenting how little success we have had, those who 
can compare the present with the past, must see abundant cause of thank- 
fulness and hope for the future- Hence it is that no class of missionaries 
keep up their spirits better, or entertain more sanguine hopes of ultimate 
success, than the old men who have been longest in the field. What a 
change has taken place in the country, since he first came to it. Many of his 
younger brethren already begin to look upon Suttee, for example, as a 
practice that prevailed in some remote antiquity ; but he has seen Suttees 
again and again, has talked with the women while on the pile, and has 
heard their screams while the flames rose around them. It is true that 
there is much that is yet imperfect, much that will take a long time to 
bring to maturity. So it was in other countries and in former days, and 
we must expect that it should bo the same in this country now. 

ThoUev. T..SANDys of Calcutta said, that he saw' abundant cause to 
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thank God for iho sncceas of the past. No part of his n-ork gave him 
more satisfaction in the retrospect, tlian the numerous instances of conrcrfs 
who liave died looking for salvation to Jesus Christ alone. Yet it is not 
to be concealed that the native Christians generally do not present that 
lively exhibition of Divine grace which wo all desire. Hitherto the native 
church has liad too much of a dependent character. It has exhibited 
little of that divine energy which would lead it to vigorous efibrts f«)r 
its own extension. Ho united with Mr. Lacroix in testifying to the 
great change that has taken place in native feelings since he first came to 
India. He w'cll remembered that at that time ho had charge of a circle 
of small Bengali schools, which he visited regularly. On occasion of those 
visits ho was accustomed to collect the people in the neighbourhood 
and to address them, and Ife well recollects that in those days, people 
were absolutely afraid to take a book or a tract, and many w'cre seized 
with a violent fit of trembling when one was oflered to them : whereas 
now they receive them willingly. , 

The llcv. G. PnAJiCE of Calcutta expressed the obligation under which 
he felt that Mr. Mullens had laid the Conference, by his coinprohensivc, 
clear and just view of the state of things. It is now twenty •nine years 
since he first arrived and 4io might bo allowed to confirm Mr. Lacroix’s 
statement in so far as ho is concerned, that his hopes aro stronger now 
than at any previous period of his career. As to the native Christians, 
ho has had much to do with them, and while he would not say that all 
has been precisely as ho would have desired, he would say that he has 
met with much that is comforting and encouraging. Ho knows many 
individuals of whose conv^sion to God he has as little doubt as of his 
own. The character of the body is improving from year to year : and 
we have arrived at that point in the history of our Missions at which we 
may justly look to our native Christiana to take a fair portion of mission* 
ary work upon themselves. 

Db. Boaz thought the paper had given a clear and concise sfatement 
of the progress hitherto made by the gospel in Bengal. It had not 
however, dealt with the question whether that success was equal to the 
labour bestow'cd. This was however, difficult to determiue : but for his 
own part ho thought it was. 

The Kev. T. Smith of Calcutta, said : It is customary in calculating 
the numbers of native Christians to state those who profess the chrisliaii 
faith, and then to strike off a large number under the designation of 
nominal Christians. With this he had no faiilt to find. It is necessary, 
and he does not believe that there is any church in Christendom in 
which the number of professing ohristianB and that of real Christians 
are the same. The net cast into tiio sea has every where brought out 
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bad as well as good fisb. But tlien ought wo not in fairness to add on 
the olitcr side a number, wliieh bo belioves to be veiy largo, who may 
have boon savingly converted to God, but who have not had courage to 
profess their faith before men P That such a class should exist wo may 
regret. But still the fact is that such a class exists, and probably to a much 
larger extent than we are aware of. Facts are frequently coming to the 
knowledge of missionaries almost accidentally, which make evident the 
existence of such a class. lie has himself known several instances among 
the young men who have been educated in the Institution with which he 
is connected. Young men have gone on ,for years, worshipping God in 
secret, and refusing to take part in idolatrous services, but without making 
any positive profession of faith iu Christ : until on a death-bed they have 
reproached themselves for so long concealing \hcir convictions, and have 
urged upon their companions to shew more decision than they have done. 
As to the character of native Christians generally, he suspected that 
people at a distance are apt to form too high ideas of what we have a 
right to expect of thorn. But when we consider the adverse influences 
under which they hare been educated, the thousands of evil habits that 
they have unconsciously formed under the influence of heathenism, we 
shuU perhaps come to the conclusion thal^we have no right to form 
expectations so high. We know that in the churches founded by the 
Apostles the same evils existed, and they were not cured in one genera- 
tion. We cannot read the Epistles to the churches, vtilhout seeing that 
as great evils existed iu the priinilivo church as exist iu our native 
Hiurehos. What it is reasonable for us to expect is, that our Christians 
here and there should triumph over all adverse influences, but not that 
the general body should. And such we find to bo precisely the state of 
the case. A few men in each generation will ever bo found to shoot far 
ahead of their contemporaries, and through their influence the community 
is gradually advanced, so that the average of each generation is higher 
than that of the preceding. liTow precisely such a process is at work here. 

The Rev. W. H. Hill of Calcutta wished to ask two questions, in 
reference to what had been said by Mr. Smith : Have the elder mission- 
aries noticed any change for the better in the members of our churches P 
and is the character of educated native Christians much better than that 
of the uneducated P 

The Rev. G. Fea.bcb, the Rev. C. Ebuckbbbbo, and the Rev. 0 . H. 
Blumhabst mentioned various facts, in answer to these enquiries, shew- 
ing a decided improvement iu native Christians of the present day. The 
Rev. J. Wenoeb also stated that from bis own experience he observed 
that the average standard of their character is much higher than it was 
sixteen years ago. 
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The Hev. J. Salb of Jessore stated, that his mind hod been much 
cheered by the view given by Mr. Mullens. One effect of this Confer- 
ence will be to make us understand more clearly the results of one another’s 
operations, and to make us look with more respect upon those who follow 
plans different from our own. Mr. Mullens’s remarks are strictly appli- 
cable to the Jessore district. lu that district there are many converts 
from Muhammadanism, and he hod great pleasure in bearing testimony to 
the high character of those Christians. If wo can once gain the ear of 
the Musalmhns, there is every reason to expect that they u ill judge fairly 
and act manfully. Amongst the churches formed of Musalmau converts 
in Jessore, there is a pleasing independence of spirit, a desire to do what 
they can for the spread of the gospel, and a disposition to prove all 
things and hold fast that trhicli is good. Since he came to Calcutta, he 
had heal'd that there is a considerable movement among the Musalmans 
in Jessore, and this is duo entirely to the inlluonce of the converts them- 
selves. When all is taken into account, and allowance is made for the 
unfavourable circumstances in which native Christians have been brought 
up, it will probably be found that many of them will stand higher than 
many of us who liave enjoyed so much greater privileges. lie must con- 
fess that the converts from Hinduism are not so satisfactory as those 
from Muhammadanism, yet there are many good, and some very good 
amongst them. He believes it may be safely slated, that those who know 
native Christians best, esteem them most. 

The Bev. B Bion of Dacca can testify that the gospel has made great 
progress in the districts of Eastern Bengal. This is evinced not only by 
the number of converts, biit also by the number of hearers, and by the 
remarks that these hearers continually make. In all the villages around 
Dacca, and in Mymensingh, Tipperah and the other districts in which 
he itinerates, there are largo crowds constantly eager to listen to the gos- 
pel. He addresses now and then thousands at Mclus for two hours toge- 
ther and not one shews weariness or dislike. In now places the people arc 
often afraid and run away, but ho sends his child amongst them and this 
gives them confidence, by showing that his purposes are peaceful. They 
then collect in crowds and entreat him to come again. In all these districts 
there is scarcely ever an objection offered. In Dacca there is preaching 
in tlie public market-place once a week, either by himself or his assistants. 
The people listen with eagerness, and even the Musalmans say that they 
have nothing to object. Often such remarks as those are made, ” Preach 
on. Distribute books. You will succeed. The Bali YOg is near to its 
end, we will all soon become Christians.*’ The people are all desirous of 
reading our books, and in many places they regularly meet and form 
themselves into little societies to read the Bible together. He knows an 
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iuatanoe in wliich a brahman pundit collects the people of his village every 
day and reads the Bible to them, lie recently baptized a man who got 
a New Testament from him in a remote village in 1851. Since that time 
lie has been constantly reading it to his relatives and neighbours ; and 
two of them have come seeking baptism, while fifteen families have made 
application that means may be employed for their instruction in Christian 
truth. The Conference have doubtless heard of the Satya Gurus. Their 
Mohant or chief is in some respects a bad man, but oven he allows the 
catechists to preach to his disciples and shews them kindness, lie was 
lately told by an elderly man that his son had died a Christian, that he had 
got a New Testament and a tract, that he read them continually and that 
on his death-bed ho formally renounced Hinduism and professed Chris- 
tianity. Eastern Bengal is ripe for the harvest! In Mymensiiigh the feel- 
ings of respectable natives are greatly changed. They are now more 
favourable to the gospel than the lower classes of the people. He was 
lately told by the civil surgeon of the station of a zemiudar who requested 
his son to read the Bible to him when ho w'as dying, and that iliis son 
continues to read it regularly and has begun to observe the Sabbath, by 
ceasing from all work and making all his people rest on that day. In his 
itinerancies he is frequently invited by respectable natives to lodge in 
their houses. Every one who has strength and a voice ought to preach 
Jesus and Him crucified to the Hindus and Musalmhns. In Eastern 
Bengal there are 18,000,000 of people, and every where the people oro 
eager to hear the gospel. As to the character of the converts he would 
only state that last year the people of Comillah were greatly poroecutod. 
They are without exception very poor ; yet they showed great firmness 
ahd not one of them wavered in his attachment to the gospel. As he is 
constantly away from home, the members of his church are left much to 
themselves, and he joyfully testifies, that upon the whole, their conduct 
gives him the greatest satisfaction. 

The Bcv. Mr. Schubr of Krishnnghur has met with much encourage- 
ment in the Krishnaghur district. It is true that things arc not all as 
they might bo desired, but there are many signs of progress. When ho 
first came, he had not a single native helper, and now he has four young 
men who are faithful and zealous in preaching the gospel. They report 
most encouragingly as to the reception that they meet with. The books 
distributed are more read than is generally known or believed. A sort 
of Christian public feeling has been formed amongst the members of his 
church which did not exist formerly. Many of the Christians and teachers 
say that if the Mission were broken up, and the European missionaries 
removed, they would still adhere to the gospel and preach it to others. 
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Resolution kespecting the progress of the Gospel. 

In respect to tbe subject of tins- discussion, the following Be- 
soliitiou was adopted unanimously : 

“ That tbe members of this Conference express a general 
concurrence in tbe sentiments of the preceding paper. They 
consider that it gives a clear and comprehensive view of the 
progress of missionary work in Bengal, and of the position 
which it has now attained. They acknowledge with much 
thankfulness thaj^ the Lord has given to his servants sincere 
converts; many native churches with large congregations ; and 
useful native assistants, of whom some have been ordained to 
the ministry ; but they regret that hitherto no native church 
has begun to support its own native pastor. They find a com- 
plete material agency now available for the use of' missionary 
labourers, and earnestly desire that they may be enabled to 
apply it roost efficiently to the service for which it is in tended. 
They regard also with much pleasure the preparation of the peo- 
ple generally for a more ready reception of the gospel, in the 
removal of some inhuman rites, and the decay of others ; in 
increased knowledge of the follies of their own religions, and 
increased acquaintance with the gospel of divine grace. But 
while thankful for these marked signs of present progress, aii^ 
of future sure success, they feel there is no reason for self- 
complacency in what has been done : they would rather 
humble themselves before the pure eye of God under a sense 
of their own deficiencies ; and, surveying the vast field that 
remains uiiblest with the gospel, they pray for special grace 
that they may labour in the Lord’s work with deeper piety, 
purer self-denial, higher motives, and more believing prayer.” 


Tuesday Afternoon. 

The consideration of the progress of Missions in Bengal 
occupied the Conference during the whole of the morning sit- 
ting. After a short rest at one o’clock, the business of the day 
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was resumed, and a hymn having been sung, the Uev. A. F. 
Lacroix introduced ilie next topic by reading to the meeting 
the following paper : 

On the peculiar difficulties encountered 
BY Missions in Bengal. 

On account of my long residence in this country and conse- 
quent practical acquaintance with missionary work 1 have 
been requested to lay before this conference a few thoughts 
respecting the peculiar difficulties with which Missionaries 
in Bengal have to contend. 1^ was thought that the considera- 
tion of these dlHlculties might assist in* fixing on such modes 
of operation as are best suited •to the country in which wo are 
labouring ; and so contribute to the advancement of the good 
cause which we have all at heart. 

That a thorough knowledge of the peculiar difficulties with 
which any undertaking is beset, is* indispensable to carry it to 
a successful issue, is so obvious, that it needs scarcely to be 
pointed out. Look for instance, at the two recent campaigns 
in Turkey and the Crimea, and you will find that almost all 
the disappointments and reverses which have been experienced, 
were owing to this very cause, viz. ignorance of the peculiar 
difficulties w'hich had to be encountered. And the same will 
be found true in regard to the missionary undertaking ; it 
having happeued on more than one occasion, that through the 
cause referred to, directors of Missionary Societies were led to 
recommend, or missionaries to adopt, plans of operation 
good in themselves perhaps, and well suited to some localities, 
but which were not adapted to the particular country in which 
they were employed. That under such circumstances failure 
was the consequence, will excite no surprise. 

We meet of course in Bengal, as everywhere else, with all the 
obstacles which arise from the depravity of human nature, and 
which, though differing in form and degree among various na- 
tions still are common to all. Of these, and of some others met 
with in all idolatrous countries, 1 shall not speak. But thefb 
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are many difficulties peculiar to the land in which we dwell ; 
and it is to lAese that I purpose to call your attention. 

These dilficulties may be divided in three classes, viz. ; — 

I. — Those proceeding from the natural character of the 
natives of Bengal. 

II. — Tliose proceeding from their religious and social institu* 
tions. 

III. — Those proceeding from circumstances connected with 
the missiomiries themselves. 

1. Oil the first head, I would observe that there are peculi- 
arities in the natural sharacter of some nations, as well as of 
individuals, which confessedly offer greater obstacles than 
others to the reception of Christianity. 

One of these unfavourable features in the character of the 
Bengalis is their distressing unimpressibiUly^ when the most 
momentous concerns of religion are brought to their notice. 
Though naturally very acute, and fond of religious controversy, 
when it relates to mere theories and speculations, it is truly 
sad to find them often quite unimpressed, when addressing 
them on more serious and practical subjects, such ns the holi- 
ness and justice of God, the polluting nature of sin, its univer- 
sality, guilt and heinousiiess, repentance, salvation, death, 
judgment, eternity and other topics of this kind, which among 
nearly every other people create solemnity and reflection. 
Nay, this iiidiflercnce and apathy are in the Bengalis, at times, 
carried to the extent of levity ; as is seen by their endeavour- 
ing to turn even the most solemn truths into ridicule, and to 
make them a matter of jest and laughter; thus rendering it at 
the very outset almost impossible fur the missionary to fix 
their attention in such a manner as to fasten conviction on 
their heart and to do them any good. 

The obsequiousness f plausibility and apparent sincerity, so * 
easily assumed by the natives of this part of India, are another 
very unfavourable feature of their character, well known to 
you all, and which no doubt you have frequently found very 
perplexing ; seeing that where sueh a character is prevalent, it 
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18 extremely difHeult to form a correct estimate of the profes- 
sions of many who come to us under the plea of being enquir- 
ers after the truth. How often has it happened, for instance, 
that individuals, who for weeks together attended on a mis- 
sionary, protesting in the strongest language and with seem- 
ing sincerity their contempt of idolatry and their readiness to 
embrace Christiitnity, were all the while actuated only by some 
sordid motive, such as the hope of getting the missionary to 
assist them in a lawsuit they had in court ; or for the pur- 
pose of being employed by him, or recommended for some 
situation to persons in authority. > 

This plausible, insincere disposition in the natives proves an 
obstacle to our work in another way. It leads very frequently 
to the adniission into the chiistiaii church of persons who 
afterwards shew themselves most unworthy, and who by the 
absence of all spirituality of mind, by their worldlincss and 
the manifestation of low and despicable propensities, become 
stumbling-blocks to the heathen. In some localities con- 
verts of this spurious description are presenting such a for- 
midable barrier to the progress of the gospel, as to render the 
efforts of missionaries in those localities almost useless. 

A further feature in the character of the people of this coun- 
try, unfavourable to missionary success, is their extreme timi~ 
dityt and their deficiency in nearly all those qualities lohich 
constitute manliness, such as moral and physical courage, forti- 
tude, independence of mind, and drmness of purpose. These 
qualities it is very desirable individuals should possess, who are 
taking the bold step of forsaking the religion of their ancestors 
ahd embracingChristiauity, and who arc certain, in consequence, 
to meet with mockery, persecution and other severe trials. I 
may add to this, that there is no people on earth so much under 
the sway of the opinions of others, so easily affected and discon- 
certed by ridicule, as the people of Bengal. To this peculiar 
feature in their character it is doubtless to be ascribed that so 
many of them who in their understandings arc convinced of the 
truth of Christianity, are kept from boldly and publicly making 
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a profession of it : thus frustrating the most sanguine hopes of 
the missionary at the very time when he thinks success iu 
their conversion almost certain. 

Some other features iu the native character, offering pecu^t 
liar obstacles to the free course of the gospel, might be men- 
tioned, but those named will suffice. 

II. 

1 shall now proceed to point out some of the obstacles which 
arisefrom the religious and social institutions of the people, — These 
are so blended and mixed up together that they properly form 
but one. In fact, whaj: the Hindus call religion, is interwoven 
with nearly all their social and even domestic acts ; for in the 
mode and time of the performance of all these, the Hindus 
arc guided by explicit and must minute regulations^ laid down 
in their sacred books. From this it is plain that it is not the 
mere system of Hindu idolatry, which the missionaries labour- 
ing in Bengal have to uproot. When they object to the 
shastras as a revelation of the divine will, this involves 
(though not designedly on their part) the overthrow of the 
whole fabric of social and domestic usages. The missionaries 
are therefore driven, by the necessity of the case, iu a measure 
to denationalize the Hindus in many points. And can there be 
a task more difficult ? — considering how obstinately all nations 
adiicre to their respective domestic and social customs, — how 
strenuously they oppose, and how keenly they resent every 
attempt on the part of foreigners to interfere with them. If 
these facts be duly considered, we shall be able to form an 
idea of the mountain of difficulty which is to be surmounted 
iu this particular alone; especially if it be kept iu mind 
that the Hindus, and the Bengalis more than others, are so pre- 
eminently adverse to change and departure from custom iu 
every imaginable concern. 

We find under the same head, another powerful obstacle to 
the progress of the truth iu this country, iu the existence of 
sacred books or shastras, as they arc called. If the Hindu 
religion, like that of the Karens iu Burmah, of the Hottentot^ 
js 2* 
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the Oecliuniiaa, the South Sea Islanders, the Esquimaux and 
other rude nations, was founded merely on oral tradition, it 
w'ould (as experience has shewn) be comparatirely easy to 
contend with it; seeing that the constant changes and varia- 
tions to which tradition is liable, from the absence of a perma- 
nent and fixed standard of reference, render it but a feeble 
basis for a religious system. The case however differs widely 
when such a system is derived from written books, which are 
lield to have emanated from the deity himself, and especially 
when those books (as those of the Hindus) by their great 
antiquity have become objects of unit^rsal veneration. Any 
gospel truth that under such circumstances may be advanced 
by the missionary, is tested by the declarations of the slnistras; 
and if opposed to them, is rejected as unworthy of credit ; 
though it should carry with it the strongest evidence. To this 
1 may add, that as the sliastras contain the most absurd and 
extravagant statemeuts, abstract truth, for the reason men- 
tioned, makes little or no impression upon the generality of 
the Hindus. So much violence has been done to their natural 
good sense and reason, by forcing upon them a belief in the 
preposterous declarations, in the impossible events, and the mon- 
strous doings of the gods and holy sages, recorded in the shas- 
tras, that their perception in regard to the realities of religion 
has become blunted, and their judgment in relation to such 
matters but little brought into exercise. 

1 would farlher remark that the doctrines taught in the shastras 
tend in a special manner to obstruct the spread of the gospel 
among the people of this land. Indeed, when properly considered, 
it is found that most of the doctrines referred to have a strong 
tendency to encourage sin, to increase the natural depravity of 
man and to lead him farther from God than he would have strayed 
if left to the mere light of nature. I will on the present occasion 
allude to only one of them, viz. the pantheistic tenet pervad- 
ing the whole of Hinduism, that the soul is a portion of the 
deity ; — in other words, that God is himself .every thing and the 
author of every thing, mofral evil included. By this dreadful 
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tenet; all accountability is destroyed, sorrow for sin becomes 
absurd, and liability to punishment is rendered preposterous. 
Hence it is, that real conviction of sin and a sense of its guilt, 
which alone lead men to the Saviour and caused the three 
thousand on the day of Pentecost to cry out, Men and bre- 
thren, what shall we do are hut rarely met with among 
the Hindus; and owing to the perverted notions imbibed in 
youth, are found only in an imperfect degree even among na- 
tive converts, who by a necessary, though sad consequence, do 
not, generally speaking, feel and manifest much of that con- 
straining love of Christy which is the mainspring of active and 
persevering efforts for the advancement of the liedeemer's 
kingdom. 

The very impure character of the shastras^ and of the histories' 
they contain must also be mentioned as a great impediment to 
our work, inasmuch as the soul is thereby sensualized and 
brutified to a degree, of which it is difficult to form a concep- 
tion. Nothing short of divine power is needed, to prepare the 
heart, before the gospel can possibly be expected to have any 
thing like free course among a people, whose imagination has 
been so long polluted by the filthy sentiments and abominable 
stories recorded in the shastras, principally the Puraiias ; stories 
which arc everywhere shamelessly promulgated and rehearsed 
in the presence of persons of both sexes and of all ages. 

Among the religious and social institutions which impede 
the progress of Christianity in this country, 1 would further 
mention as one of the chief, the division of the people into 
castes. Caste strikes at the very rout of the two cardinal virtues 
which the gospel of Jesus Christ has been designed to produce 
in man, viz. humility and universal brotherly love. It causes the 
Hindus utterly to repudiate the scriptural doctrine that God 
has made all men of one blood, that all therefore are alike in 
bis estimation, and that consequently they are bound to view 
each other and to sympathize with each other as brethren. It 
elevates beyond measure, in their own estimation, the highest 
orders, and dlls them with an arrogance and pride which tiicy 
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indulge and foster as their birth -right ; whilst on the other hand 
it fills the lowest with an abject sense of their own degrada- 
tion and inferiority. Caste has moreover^ as I observed, the 
strongest tendency to extinguish in the human breast feelings 
of universal brotherly love, and leads the Hindus to view mem- 
bers of a different caste as belonging to another species of 
beings, with which they have but little in common, and with 
whose joys and sufferings they accordingly do not feel called 
upon to sympathize very much more, than they would do with 
those of the brute creation. 

When we further consider the dreadful consequences which 
loss of caste entails ; the severing of the nearest and dearest 
relative and domestic ties, the loss of property and reputation, 
the being forsaken and cast away upon the world as a stranger 
and a vagabond, and other similar trials ; when we consider 
this whole train of evils, I say, which would make the most 
stout-hearted European to quail, ere he encountered them, 
(and remember that they mui»t be encountered to a greater or 
less degree by the timid Hindu when he embraces Christianity) 
shall we be surprized that caste forms such a formidable bar to 
the reception of the gospel by the natives of this country ? 

But this is not all, loss of caste and the consequent expulsion 
from his family, and from Hindu society in general, puts it in 
a great measure out of the power of the convert to use persua- 
sion and other active efforts for the purpose of enlightening 
the minds of his heathen friends and relations^ and inducing 
them to embrace the gospel. This species of exertion, on 
the part of converts, has in other couutries, even from the 
time of the Apostles, proved very useful to the cause of Chris- 
tianity and its extensive diffusion ; indeed far more useful than 
all the personal efforts of its preachers. For the same reason, 
the convert is also prevented from exhibiting before those of 
his countrymen who knew him best, the renovating and gene- 
rally beneficial effects of Christianity, by his improved conduct 
ill the various relations of life ; and ho is thus precluded from 
recommending the gospel to his former acquaintances and 
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kinrlred in the way of example* Our blessed Lord command- 
ed his disciples ** to let their light so shine before men, that 
they might see their good works and glorify their Father who 
is in heaven/’ But alas I owing to the baneful system of 
caste, the poor Hindu convert is debarred from the opportunity 
of obeying this command Just where he could do it to the great- 
est advantage, and consequently of effecting that good in the 
way of making the gospel acceptable to others, which tlie 
observance of that command is so well calculated to pro- 
mote. • 

It is in a great measure owing to caste also, that missionaries 
in this country are prevented from holding familiar intercourse 
with the natives and visiting them in tlieir houses, for the pur- 
pose of religious conversation and instruction; which mode of 
usefulness is, even in Christian countries, generally^ found to 
accomplish more than the public ministrations of God’s ser- 
vants. Such, in its dire effects in counteracting the spread of 
Christianity in this country, is qaste I 

But we have still further a very powerful obstacle peculiar 
to this land, in the Brahminical Priesthood, which, on the 
strength of what is universally believed a divine appointment, 
is exercising a most tyrannical sway over the population, the 
like of which, as far as 1 am aware, exists nowhere else. In 
order to form au jdca of the power and influence of the Brah- 
minical Priesthood we have only to remember that in all the 
religious, social and domestic concerns of the Hindus, nothing 
of any importance can be done without a brahman. None but 
brdhmans may read and explain the sacred books and determine 
on lucky and unlucky days. None but they are permitted to 
officiate at the worship of the gods, at marriages, funerals, dedi- 
cations of houses and other ceremonies connected with the 
Hindu religion. Their curse is sure to bring on the greatest 
evils. The dust of their feet, and the water in which they 
have washed them, is considered sacred. Falsehood may be 
uttered without sin, when thereby brfihmans can be extricated 
from danger or trouble. All the offerings made to the gods 
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are appropriated by them ; and the hestovrment of gifts on 
them is considered one of the most eminent acts of religious 
merit. To feed them is equally meritorious, and their very 
leavings are held to be something very sacred and holy. Now 
a priesthood, possessing such influence, and deriving so much 
honour and profit from the existing system, will of course 
throw every obstacle in the way of the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, which, it knows, must necessarily deprive its members 
of all the advantages they possess. And accordingly, brahman 
priests are usually found t« be our most inveterate antagonists, 
endeavouring, by opposition more or less open to thwart our 
labours wherever they can. 

Another impediment to the progress of Christianity, peculiar 
to this country, is the condition of female society. As the 
respectable females are kept confined, they are almost entirely 
precluded from hearing the gospel preached, or being taught 
it in any Way. And those of the lower orders who are allowed 
to appear in public, not being accustomed to come into the 
assemblies of men — indeed deeming it disreputable to do so — 
very seldom have an opportunity to hear the truth, except 
perhaps at *'mehis'' or public festivals, when social usages 
are partially suspended for a few days. Missionaries have, 
therefore constantly to preach to men alone, whose hearts are 
more hardened and whose minds are generally less impressible 
than those of women ; and they are thereby debarred from one 
of the most promising opportunities of doing good. This will 
strike ns at once, when reading the records relating to the 
evangelization of the world in the primitive times ; for these 
shew that women were generally among the first who were 
impressed with the truth, and afterwards through their silent, 
though powerful influence contributed in an eminent degree 
to the establishment of Christianity in various parts of the 
world. The same fact may be gathered from the history of 
modem missions ; for we find that many of the most pleasing 
instances of conversion, recorded in connexion with them, were 
those of women, who subsequently also contributed greatly to 
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the increase and prosperitj of the churches by their efforts 
in their families and among their own kindred. These facts 
go far to shew what a great advantage our brethren in other 
countries possess over us, in being permitted to labour as 
freely in the cause of the gospel among women as among men. 
Had the females in this country equal opportunities with the 
men of becoming acquainted with the word of God, there is 
every reason to believe that many might be easily impressed 
with the simple, heart-stirring, love-inspiring truths of the 
gospel, and that much of the influence which (by reason of their 
ignorance and superatitjpn) they now exercise for evil, might be 
rendered very favourable to the progress of Christianity, as has 
been the case in other parts of the world. 

Another of our particular difficulties, though chiefly affect- 
ing those of us who are labouring among the rural population, 
is the zemindary system. The generality of native zemiuddrs, 
as you are aware, not content with their lawful rent, under 
various pretences, extort often double and treble the amount 
from their rayats ; especially by the exaction of compulsory 
presents, intended either to satisfy their rapacious propen- 
sities, or to enable them to defray the expenses of heathen 
festivals. Now, when a rayat embraces Christianity, he can of 
course no longer, with a good conscience, contribute of his 
property towards the celebration of idolatrous rites. And even 
when this is not made the pretext by the zemindars or their 
underlings, they well know that the Christian tenants are 
likely to bring to the notice of their pastor the various acts of 
injustice and oppression to which they are subjected, and the 
recurrence of which, the latter will naturally enough exert 
himself to prevent. This explains why most native zeminddrs 
view the introduction of Christianity into their estates with 
such a jealous eye, and endeavour to prevent it as much as 
they possibly can. And as their wealth, influence and power 
are often very great, and as they are usually unscrupulous in 
the means they employ, they but too frequently succeed in 
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preventing numbers of their rayats, otherwise well-inclined 
towards Christianity, from making a profession of it. 

But another and still greater evil, proceeding from this 
system, is that when any of the rayats have embraced Chris- 
tianity ; — o\Ting to oppression, violence and false accusations 
in Courts, where perjury is so common and the administration 
of justice so defective, the Christian rayats are kept in a con- 
stant state of fear which takes from them all independence 
of character, and is apt to foster in them a propensity to 
falsehood, and a mean, timid, slavish, cringing disposition, most 
inimical to the development of a noble pnd manly Christianity. 
In fact, until the zemiiidary system has been considerably 
modified, or efficient checks have beCn devised to counteract 
its present baneful tendency, 1 almost despair of our ever 
being able to found, among the rural population of Bengal, 
churches of an independent, self-relying spirit, in which Chris- 
tian feelings and virtues shall have a proper scope for their 
exercise. I therefore greatly rejoice that this subject is to be 
specially taken up by the Conference. One of greater import- 
ance could scarcely come under consideration. 

Another difficulty peculiar to this, country and which has 
arisen only of late years, is the spirit of wfidelity which the 
education without religion, imparted in GoveriiniPut and other 
schools, has mainly contributed to engender among a great 
portion of the respectable and influential classes ; and which 
threatens to offer a more formidable barrier to the truth than 
any we have yet encountered ; especially as those who profess 
those sentiments have organised themselves into a regular 
body or sect, with the declared object of reforming their idol- 
atrous countrymen. Now the adherents of this new sect know 
full well that Christianity has taken its stand as their rival 
in this respect ; and accordingly, besides their personal aversion 
to its humbling and holy doctrines, they view it with all the 
bitter and hostile feelings which rivalry begets, and leave 
nothing undone to counteract its spread ; chiefly so, however, 
through means of the press. This fact, I think, suggests to 
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us whether we ought not to make more use than we do, for 
the prosecution of our work, of the powerful instrumentality 
of the press, and of the periodical press in particular. 

HI. It remains for me only to point out a few of the dif- 
ficulties proceeding from circumstances connected with the Mis^ 
sionaries themselves. 

One of these is the position of Missionaries as foreigners^ 
which causes the Hindus (I mean pure Hindus, who have not 
yet imbibed European views and feelings) to look on them in a 
contemptuous and unfavourable light as ^'mlechhas,'' or persons 
belonging to an impure race, on a par with their own lowest 
and most degraded classes, and, as such, unfit to fill the high 
office of religious teachers. It might appear at first sight, that 
the greater skill and proficiency of Europeans in arts and 
sciences would gain them additional respect from the.natives ; 
and so it does, in so far as superiority iu those arts and 
sciences is concerned. This, however, does by no means hold 
good in regard to religion. It requires a long and very inti- 
mate acquaintance with the feelings of the natives, to become 
aware of and to appreciate this difficulty thoroughly ; since, for 
obvious reasons, it is not likely to be expressed in words. But 
ray experience has taught me repeatedly that it exists, especi- 
ally iu the country, and operates most injuriously on our 
efforts. 1 have seen natives, who had listened attentively to a 
sermon, when by accident I came in close proximity with 
their persons, actually shrinking from me to avoid being pol- 
luted by ray touch. Now, it is easy to understand how such a 
feeling on their part militates against their ready reception of 
doctrines, promulgated by individuals whom they personally 
look upon with something akin to aversion. I may add to 
this, that native preachers, owing to their forfeiture of caste, 
are viewed, though not in the same degree, yet much in the 
same light by orthodox Hindus, which tends to render their 
labours less acceptable than they might otherwise be. 

A further obstacle to our work is presented by the necessity 
under which missionaries, who use the vernacular as their 

If 2 
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medium of communication^ are laid of employing terms in their 
ministrations f which from their already esAsting heathenish 
applications convey to the people very different ideas from those 
intended. It might be thought an advantage which we enjoy 
above those missionaries^ labouring in other countries, who 
have to coin terms for ideas not known before, — in the fact 
of our finding in the country almost every theological and 
religious term made ready to our hands. But on due consider- 
ation, it will be found that the disadvantage is on our side ; 
seeing that we have not only to impart new ideas to blank 
minds ; but ere we can do so, have first to eradicate erroneous 
ones. This is probably one of the reasons why our preaching, 
though listened to attentively enough, often fails to convey pro- 
per knowledge and conviction. This I have daily opportunities 
of observing, when after a sermon some objection is started by 
the hearers, or a conversation entered into, on the subject 
that has been treated. It is then discovered, that the preacher 
has not uufrcqucntly been misunderstood, and that false 
notions have been imparted ; though all the while, the expres- 
sions used were perfectly correct. This of course must tend 
to diminish the effect of even the most pointed and idiomatic 
discourses. 

Another impediment, affecting the development of a healthy 
Christian character among our converts, arises (strange to say 1) 
from the fact that the missionaries in India, as Europeans and as 
belonging to the race of the rulers of the country, hold a higher 
position in society than natives, and are mually possessed of 
greater pecuniary means than many of them. This circumstance, ' 
instead of being an advantage, as might be supposed, turns 
out to be a positive disadvantage ; iuasmuch as it leads native 
converts to look up to the missionaries in every emergency, 
even frequently for support, or at least for assistance, — and 
induces the missionaries in many cases to grant these as a 
matter of course and almost of duty. This state of things, it 
cannot be denied, fosters in the converts a grasping, covetous 
disposition, which operates most injuriously on their indepeu- 
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dence of mind ; besides encouraging indolence^ hypocrisy and 
deceit. 

As a great impediment to speedy and extensive conversions 
in this country^ I would finally mention the immense masses of 
people to he worked upon^ coupled with the disproportionately 
small number of Missionaries employed among them. In this 
respect there is a wide difference existing to our disadvantage, 
between the position of this country and that of those coun- 
tries where modern missions have been most successful ; scarce- 
ly any of the latter containing, in all their length and breadth, 
as many people as are assigned to only one or two missionaries 
in India. As, however, this difficulty arising from the inade- 
quate number of labourers, is common to China and some 
other parts of the heathen world, I will not enlarge on it. 

Thus, my dear brethren, have I enumerated some of the 
peculiar difficulties with which Missionaries have to contend 
in their attempts at the evangelization of India, and more 
especially of Bengal. You will have observed, that I have not 
touched at all on those connected with the Muhommedan popu- 
lotion, which would have taken up too much of our time. Had 
I added these to the list, the number would have been much 
increased. Now, are these difficulties not appalling ? A few of 
them alone would reuder our work one of great toil aud hardship ; 
but what shall we say of such a host arrayed against us, aided by 
all the innate depravity of the human heart, aud all the baneful 
influence which the infernal powers can put forth ! Truly, we 
shall all be ready to exclaim : Who is sufficient for these 
things?*' Let not the consideration of these difficulties how- 
ever, at all discourage us ! On the contrary, I trust that wc 
shall all thereby be stirred up to greater effort. Surely, for 
men engaged in so good a cause as ours is, difficulties and 
obstacles, instead of disheartening, should rather excite us 
to redoubled energy. Let us always remember that the work 
in which we are engaged, is God's own work, which he has 
promised to bless and to bring to a successful issue. Aud as 
an earnest that he will do so in regard to this whole nation. 
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has he not already given us to see and witness all the difficul- 
ties we have passed in review, completely overcome in a goodly 
number of individuals, some of whom it is our privilege to 
have amongst us on the present occasion, and whom we most 
cordially welcome ? These, indeed, might once have been deem- 
ed irreclaimable; but behold, now the truth has made them 
free,'' and they are adorning the doctrine of God our Saviour 
by a holy and consistent walk ! 

The consideration of the numerous and appalling difficulties 
encountered by Missions in Bengal, is also well calculated to 
moderate and regulate our expectationa.in regard to rapid and 
extensive success, and to prevent the indulgence of those over- 
sauguiiie anticipations, which invariably lead to disappoint- 
ment and eventually to discouragement. 

But, our chief object in contemplating these difficulties 
is to consider how far they should influence our future plans 
and proceedings. We all know and acknowledge that the 
GOSPEL, and that alone is the moans that will ever renovate 
Bengal. It is that alone which has ever proved, and ever will 
prove, “ the power of diod unto salvation" to any individual 
or people belonging to the human race. At the same time it 
may safely be asserted that there are some methods in present- 
ing the gospel, which recommend themselves as better suited 
than others to the particular circumstances of the various 
nations of the earth. Common sense teaches this, and Scrip- 
ture confirms it ; for do we not see, for instance, that model- 
missionary, St. Paul, who was determined to know nothing 
ill his ministrations, save Jesus Christ and him crucified," 
nevertheless adopting different modes in making known this 
great and saving truth, to the Jews and to the Gentiles re- 
spectively ? And in this, we should imitate him, being made 
all things to all men, that by all means we may save some."— 
I must say, I feel no sympathy whatever with men who, with- 
out reference to the different circumstances of nations and the 
different obstacles to the work of evangelization encountered 
among them, insist on the same methods being pursued every- 



where ; and I feel assured yon coincide with me in this respect. 

It will therefore now be for you, my dear brethren, to con- 
sider in how far the various plans of operation hitherto follow- 
ed by us are the best fitted to meet the peculiar difficulties we 
have to couteud with in this country, — or whether some of 
them should not be modified, or entirely new ones adopted. 
And may God by his Spirit guide us in our deliberations on 
this important subject ! 


The Eev. J. Williamson has heard Mr. Lacroix’s paper with great 
pleasure, and can confirm cf cry word that it contains. The obstacles men- 
tioned are the very ones that he has himself found most frequently in the 
way of the gospel. It may be diflerent in other parts of India, but tho 
Bengalis are undoubtedly a very timid people : now the profession of the 
gospel in a heathen country requires courage. Tho very first quality 
that we are required to add to our faith is virtue or manly courage. Then 
there is tho covetousness of tho people, which has ac^ted prejudicially, both 
in keeping back converts, through their shrinking from the sacrifices that 
they might have to make, and also in inducing some to make a hypocriti- 
cal profession w'ith a view to improving their worldly circumstances. It 
is likely that the evils of the native character will appear in a modified 
form in the native chnrch. In mentioning these various obstacles, he of 
course would be understood as considering them to be only various forms 
of the one great obstacle which opposes the truth in all countries, the 
depravity of the human heart ; but in contemplating the dilliculties, we 
must ever bear in mind that greater is he that is for us than all that can 
be against us. 

Tho Kbv. G. Peaucb expressed his thanks to Mr. Lacroix, for the clear 
and cornprehensivo view that he has presented of the difficulties with 
which we have to contend. Some of them can only bo removed gradually, 
such as caste, brahminical influence and much that is evil in the social 
habits of the people. But there are some difficulties that may be met to 
a certain extent by a better arrangement of our own plans of operations. 

He would instance the obstacle that is thrown in the way of a profes- 
sion of the gospel by tho appointing of a single missionary to a station, 
which has in many instances led to the abandonment of stations on the 
death or removal of the missionary. This is no small evil. In connexion 
with tho Baptist Mission alone no fewer than eighteen stations have been 
thus occupied and abandoned. How it must be a very serious question w'ith 
a native, whether it will be safe for him to make the sacrifice which he must 
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make in embracing Christianity, when he has no security that in the 
course of a few months he may not be loft alone. Another considerable 
obstacle is, that we appear in tho eyes of the natives as of the same race 
with the conquerors of their country. The natives hold us, as Europeans, to 
blame for all that they dislike in the administration of Government. ** Talk 
of your good will,*’ said a Talukdar the other day, ** did not your country- 
men pass the resumption laws, and take away tho lands that our pious 
ancestors had consecrated to religious purposes P” One thing, adverted to 
by Mr. Lacroix, as an obstacle, he (Mr. P.) considers in some respects as 
an advantage ; viz. our appearance among the natives as richer men than 
themselves. We are enabled to extend kind aid to them, when in distress, 
and thus to exhibit the practical benevolence of the gospel. 

The Eev. W. H. Hill thought that such gifts had tended only to foster 
the dependent spirit of the natives, and to corrupt the churches who had 
most enjoyed them. 

The Eev. LjlL Bekabi Db of Calcutta would remark that some of tho 
diilicuUics mentioned by Mr. Lacroix seemed to him not at all peculiar to 
Bengal. The national character of every people presents some obstacles ; but 
these are probably quite as great in other countries as in this. He agrees 
that there is a good deal of apathy among his countrymen, and regrets it. 
He does not think that covetousness is at all peculiar to tho Bengalis, and 
suspects that Englishmen are as covetous as they. Tho Bengalis arc also a 
timid race, but all these national characteristics have their counterparts in 
the characters of other natives. Then it should be remembered that 
there are some qualities distinctive of his countrymen which, if sancti- 
fied, might raise them to a higher place in the Christian church. Ho 
would mention, for instance, their great religiousness. They are undoubt- 
edly tho most religious people on the face of the earth. If then through 
the grace of God they become Christians, we may hope that they will, 
more than other races, live habitually under the power of their purer 
faith. In his opinion, by fur the greatest obstacle is the caste system j 
but even that is gradually relaxing its hold. 

The Eev. J. Tbaffobd conceived that in enumerating the difficulties, 
some of the physical characteristics of the countiy should be mentioned ; 
it is almost impossible for the missionary to go among the natives during 
certain months of every year and certain hours of every day. And then, 
as to the difficulties of the work itself, wo certainly labour under great 
disadvantages as foreigners. 

The Ebv. Bbhabi Lal Singh considered that one great obstacle 
arises from the great expenditure of time and strength on native churches. 
If native Christians could be led to exert themselves to provide pastoral 
superintendence for themselves, it would be an unspeakable blessing. 
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The Bsv. E. Stobbow wished to ask how far the rarious forms which 
Uiuduism'asBumoa are an obstacle to tiie progress of the gospel, by ena- 
bling those who are dissatisfied with one form, to take refuge in another P 

The Bey. T. Smith thought that there is great force in the fact alluded 
to in Mr. Storrow’s question. Although Hinduism is^in appearance the 
most inflexible of all systems, yet it has practically accommodated itself in 
a surprising way to the varying views of its votaries. Multitudes who have 
been disgusted with the grosser forms of Hinduism, have found refuge 
in the systems of Chaitanya, and the Eartta Bhojas : and latterly in the 
system of Neo-Vedantism or Brahmism. So far from thinking these 
systems to bo stepping-stones to Christianity, he suspected that they are 
more generally the means of pacifying the half-awakened conscience, and 
keeping men away from tlie*g08pei. As to the peculiarities of the uaiivo 
character, he thought tliat his friend Lai Behari had shewn an unneces- 
sary amount of xoal on behalf of his countrymen, but ho partly agreed 
with him that iho Bengalis are characterized by certain peculiarities 
which, when sanctified by divine grace, will impart to them a peculiar 
character as Christians, which may bo one of a high order, ^ox cxam{)lc, 
that timidity which partly proceeds from certain peculiarities in their 
constitution, when christianized, may tend to make them more gentle and 
forbearing, more meek aud circumspect than are the generality of Chris- 
tians of a rougher and a ruder mould. 

Mr. Smith would now like to bring the Conference to one part of the 
question, as given in the programme of their proceedings, wJiich hod 
only been touched upon in the paper read by Mr. Laeroiz, viz. t1^ modi- 
fications in our plan of operations, dictated by the peculiar cJmractcr of 
the dilUcultics with which we have to contend. Tfc would mention one 
or two instances in which the peculiar character of the dilUcullics viould 
seem to indicate the necessity of such modifications. For example the 
caste-system, and the baneful iufiuenco of BrhUmanism seem to him 
destined to fall mainly through the influence of educational eiforts. It 
is in connexion with suitable means that tlio grace of God must be 
expected to act, and one of the most appropriate means of destroying 
caste is, to bring boys of all castes together into the same school, and set 
them to contend together in the various exercises both of the class-room 
aud the play-ground. Again, the difficulty presented by the practice of 
female seclusion seems to point to the necessity of two modificatious, 
which would scarcely be necessary iu a difieront state of society. The first 
18 female education, aud the second is medical missions. Ho has uo \i ish 
to put preaching and teaching into a position of unnatural autagoiusm. 
Bui in the case of the females of Bengal wc are absolutely shut up to 
educational operations, ox to uouo at all. Aud then he can teslil’^ from 
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personal obscrFation to the fact that the medical missionary would haro 
access to the females in a way in which no other missionary can. He 
has within these few weeks seen a vast deal of sickness in a village near Cal- 
cutta, and by merely shewing sympathy with the sufierers, and taking 
advantage of the prevalent idea among natives that every European is a 
sort of doctor, he has been able to address women who a few weeks ago 
would have fled from his approach. 

The Etev. B. Geidt of Burdwan would mention an instance of the 
reverential feelings still entertained towards Brahmans. He lately saw a 
Brahman leprous all over. Yet while ho stood, ten or twelve men came 
to get water sanctified by the touch of this Brahman’s foot, and drank it 
with apparent satisfaction. He has noticed that in the neighbourhood of 
rich natives of liberal ideas, the restraints of religion do not exercise a 
powerful influence. 

Resolution respecting the Difficulties of Missions. 

On the subject of these difficulties it was unanimously 
resolved : — 

** That the members of this Conference concur in the views, so syste- 
matically and concisely presented by Mr. Lacroix, respecting the peculiar 
diificiilties encountered by the gospel in this part of India. While aware 
that numerous obstacles, especially the greatest of all, the corruption of 
the human heart, oppose it in all countries, they consider that certain 
circumstances furnish special hinderances to it in Bengal ; circumstances 
which ore connected with the physical peculiarities of the country and 
climate ; with the national character of the people ; with the doctrines, 
observances and customs of their religious system ; and with the position 
in which the Missionary himself is placed. Some of these retard the 
labours and diminish the efficiency of the missionary himself. Others 
serve as bonds which hold the minds of the Hindus in slavery, and pre- 
vent their free access to those Christian influences which missionaries aro 
endeavouring to exert upon them. WJiile acknowledging that the all- 
powerful grace of God can in every case triumph, and in numerous instances, 
has triumphed over all obstacles, they consider that these peculiar circum- 
stances, in their combined influence on the people generally, greatly delay 
the progress of the gospel. They therefore deem it both wise and right 
to employ special means for weakening their influence, and for rendering 
the gospel more accessible to the people : and they pray, that they may 
receive grace from on high to adopt such means, with sound wisdom, and 
with the single motive of advancing the cause of the Redeemer.” 

The Coafpreuce closed with prayer by tjhe chairman. 
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Wednesday Morning, Sept. 5tb. 

The Conference met again in the Town Hall at ten o’clock^ 
In the unavoidable absence of E. B. Underhill, Esq. one of 
the London Secretaries of the Baptist Missionary Society, 

' The Bev. A. E. Lacroix occupied the chair. 

Present, thirty-nine members and six visitors. 

1. After a hymn had been sung, the Bev. J. Fordycb of 
the Free Church Mission, Calcutta, offered prayer. The mi- 
nutes of Tuesday's proceedings were then read and confirmed. 

2. The chairman next called on the Bev. J. Wenger, of the 
Baptist Mission, CalcuUa, to introduce the third topic appoint- 
ed for the consideration of the conference, viz. the subject of 
Vernacular Preaching. The following paper was then read. 


On Preaching the Gospel in the Native Tongues. 

It was the last command which our Saviour gave to his 
Apostles, that they should “ go into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature." The sense in which his first 
disciples understood that command, and which may therefore 
be presumed really to attach to it, may be ascertained by 
observing the manner in which they endeavoured to carry it 
out. They went forth, and proclaimed among those of every 
nation to whom they could obtain access, the wonderful works 
of God, 'in their own tongues, with more or less of publicity. 
The natural inference, dcducible from their mode of proceed- 
ing, is that in our day also Evangelists should regard it as the 
primary part of their office, to go among the various nations 
of the earth, and proclaim to them, in the peculiar tongue of 
each country, the glad tidings of salvation through Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified. 

It may, however, not be out of place, at the very outset, to 
guard against misconception, and to take a comprehensive 
view of missionary work. We look upon it as the work, not 
of each individual missionary, but of the whole missionary 
church. We arc of opinion that missionary work embraces 
0*2 
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rarions departments of labour, and that the principle of a divi- 
sion of labour ought to be applied to it. The missionary church 
may justly be compared to a body consisting of many members. 

The eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee ; 
nor again the head to the feet, 1 have no need of thee.'' In 
this way the preaching missionary, the medical missionary, 
the scholastic missionary, and the literary missionary, are all 
useful and necessary members of the whole body of the mis- 
sionary church. And a division of labour between them is 
not only justifiable, but even in some measure obligatory, on 
the principle that whilst there is one^ Spirit, there are diver- 
sities of gifts and of operations. To one member of the 
missionary church is given the gift of preaching, to another 
the gift of healing, to a third the gift of teaching, and to a 
fourth the gift of translating and composing religious books. 
Each of them should use the peculiar gift entrusted to him, 
so as to promote the efficiency and the usefulness of the whole 
body. 

Again, it should not be overlooked that the command is to 
preach the gospel “ to every creature,” We should therefore 
not condemn the missionary in a heathen land, who regards it 
as a part of his duty to preach to his own countrymen in his 
own tongue. And wo may also safely acknowledge that a 
missionary is legitimately employed, if he looks upon his class- 
room as his place of preaching, and upon his class as his stated 
audience. If he proclaims the gospel of Christ to these young 
people in a language which they can understand, even though 
it should be an acquired language, he is helping to preach the 
gospel to every creature. And it will hardly be denied by tho 
most zealous advocate of preaching, that such a class of welt 
instructed young men constitutes that which it is so very 
difficult to obtain in this country, a stated audience of regu- 
lar hearers, — hearers to whom he may preach not only on one 
day of the week, but on all, and hearers who are more atten- 
tive, more intelligent, and more free from prejudice, and con- 
sequently better prepared for understanding the gospel, than 
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those whom we meet with in the streets and market-places, 
and at religions festivals. But whilst we cheerfully make this 
concession, we still maintain that missionary preaching ought 
not to be limited to the class-room of an English Institution ; 
because the command is to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture, and not only to educated young men. 

Returning, then, to the subject before us, of vernacular 
preaching, we understand by it the oral communication, with 
a view to win souls to Christ, of the great truths of the gospel, 
particularly those which refer to the lost condition of sinful 
man, and to the way o^salvation through faith in Christ cruci- 
fied. The gospel may in this way be set before large audiences, 
or before a few hearers and single individuals, — in markets 
and other places of public resort, or in visits from village to 
village and even from house to house, — although this last 
method is not every where found to be readily practicable. 

It will probably be acknowledged by us all that, with the 
modifications already stated, this work of vernacular preaching 
is the primary agency that should be employed in missionary 
labours ; and that, if a distinction is allowable, the preaching 
missionary is the highest style of missiouary. In ordaining 
preaching as the primary agency of evangelization, the wisdom 
of God is manifestly displayed, for the agency is simple and 
comprehensive, adapted to all ages and all ranks, to the learned 
as well as to the ignorant, to the poor as well as to the rich. 
Preaching is also wonderfully adapted to the moral nature of 
man : the gospel is commended to the attention of the hearer 
by the earnestness, the sincerity, the affectionate entreaty, 
and it may be the venerable appearance of the preacher ; and 
the rejection of the gospel must be felt to be something like 
personal injustice to the preacher, like an imputation of in- 
sincerity and enthusiasm, or of even more unworthy motives. 
Thus preaching gives a peculiar impressiveness to the gospel, 
derived from the moral relation which it establishes between 
the preacher and the hearer personally, in addition to the force 
of truth which is inherent in the gospel, when set forth in 
other forms. * 
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Whilst, however, we assign the first rank among all the 
various missionary agencies to this preaching of the gospel, 
we cannot pass over in silence the startling and humiliating 
fact, that very few manifest cases of decided individual coiiver- 
sion have been known to result directly from preaching alone. 
Ill our native Christian congregations the preached word has 
again and again been blessed as an instrument of conversion : 
but preaching to Hindus and Muhammadans has very rarely 
been attended with such pleasing success in a tangible form. 
A few such cases have occurred, but they have been very few 
indeed. This, however, should not bp allowed either to dis- 
courage us, or to unsettle our judgment regarding the value of 
preaching. It is very probable that in many instances the feel- 
ings experienced whilst hearing the gospel from the lips of a 
preacher, may have proved, or may in after life prove, the 
incipient germs of spiritual and eternal life in the soul. And 
the extensive preaching that has been carried on so long, has 
in many a district removed the gross ignorance and the inve- 
terate prejudices of the people, and given them a strong im- 
pression in favour of the gospel and its messengers. 

Again, if we look at vernacular preaching as it exists in 
practice, in combination with auxiliary agencies, and particu- 
larly with the distribution of Scriptures and Tracts, we shall 
soon find that we are fully justified in attributing to preaching 
a very large proportion of the positive success which has at- 
tended missions in Bengal. The churches at Cutwa and 
]3eerbhoom owe their origin to the preaching labours of Cham- 
berlain ; those in the district south of Calcutta to the preach- 
ing labours of a Trawiu, an Arratoon and other missionaries in 
the suburbs of Calcutta; those in Jessore to the preaching 
labours of early evangelists, many of them native ; those in 
Burisal to the preaching labours, also chiefly of native bre- 
thren. It is probable that preaching had much to do with 
the introduction of Christianity into the Krishnagur district. 
In this way it is obvious, that if preaching by itself — we were 
going to say in the abstract — has not been attended with great 
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direct and tangible success ; — yet preaching, as it is carried on 
in practice, has proved itself in this country, as well as in other 
lands, to be the great instrument by which sinners are brought 
into the way of salvation. 

It is, however, a question which deserves our most attentive 
consideration, whether the saving power of a preached gospel 
might not’ have manifested itself in more numerous cases, if a 
better method of preaching had been adopted. As I have 
had little personal experience in this work, it is with great 
dididencc that I venture to offer a few suggestions. Has not 
sometimes too much been expected from preaching in the 
midst of a crowd, intoxicated with the excitement of a religious 
festival, or of a busy market ? No doubt such opportunities of 
addressing large multitudes must not be neglected ; but during 
the height of religious frenzy, or of mercantile eagerness, the 
people arc not very promising hearers. It appears desirable, 
on such occasions, to preach at some little distance from the 
crowd, and at a time when' the excitement has cither not yet 
commenced, or when it has somewhat subsided. 

Again, has there not sometimes been too great an eagerness 
to assail tlie vulnerable and sore points of Hinduism and 
Miihommaduuisin, and to make the hearers ashamed of their 
religious systems ? The gospel, no doubt, has an aggressive 
character j and it is often found necessary to give a controver- 
sial tone to preaching, either for the sake of attracting an 
audience, or of dispelling error, or of meeting objections. But 
even those who are willing, up to a certain point, to laugh at 
the weak points of their own religion, may become irritated 
and prejudiced, if the thing is carried too far. Our great 
business is to preach against sin, and to proclaim Christ. It 
is of the greatest importance that we should seek to make an 
impression upon the consciences of our hearers, so that they 
may feel the need of a Saviour, — and that we should set forth, 
not so much the theoretical truths of the Christian system, as 
Christ himself, such as he is depicted in his history, his 
miracles, his teach^g, and especially his death and resurrcc- 
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tion. Wo should preach Chrisfc rather than Christiauity — or 
rather we should do the one^ and not leave the other undone. 
Too vague and general a mode of exhibiting ftie great truths 
of the gospel is a very unsatisfactory style of preaching. 

It is with peculiar hesitation that I propose another sugges. 
tion. Has there been sufficient method in our preaching T 
Regular sermons upon texts of scripture, such as are common 
in our English and native Christian congregations, are certainly 
not adapted to an audience of Hindus and Mahommadans. 
But if sermons are not suitable, perliaps a scries of discourses 
upon a certain range of topics might be practicable. The late 
Mr. Lacey of Cuttack adopted a plan of this description, and 
certainly with great success. He had selected a number of 
subjects, — not a very large number — on which he had prepared 
discourses. Thus he had a harvest sermon ; a sermon on pay- 
ing rent to the zuminddr ; a sermon about a barren mango 
tree j another about the judgment-day. These sermons, if by 
that name they may be called, he preached again and again 
from year to year, though not in the same places. It was his 
constant endeavour to make the old sermon more impressive 
in its delivery on each successive occasion. It is said of 
Whitfield, that prince of preachers, that the full power of his 
oratory, was not developed until he had become perfectly 
familiar with a sermon by preaching it thirty times. In ad- 
dressing a heathen audience, we need not be nearly so much 
afraid of repetition, as we should have occasion to be in a 
Christian place of worship ; because in the latter we always 
meet the same hearers again, whilst our heathen audiences 
are rarely made up of the same persons twice. This is parti- 
cularly the case in itinerant preaching. 

With a view to constant improvement in his preaching, Mr. 
Lacey kept what he called a bazar- book, in which he entered 
any new modes of expression, or proverbial sayings, or similes, 
or oiijections which he heard from the lips of the people whom 
he addressed. And the stores thus treasured up in his bazar- 
book, he carefully applied to the enriching of his addresses. 
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If in any part of India vernacular preaching to the heathen 
has been attended with marked success it has been in Orissa; 
and it is very probable that the systematic and pains- taking 
method adopted by Lacey and his successors has, under the 
divine blessing, materially contributed to this pleasiug result. 

Preaching to the heathen may be considered as a work 
which a missionary carries on either statedly in the vicinity of 
liis place of residence, or on, itinerating tours. He feels him- 
self bound to proclaim the gospel as frequently and as regular- 
ly as he can, in the neighbourhood in which he lives. I feci 
myself incompetent to* offer an\'^ practical remarks on this 
subject, beyond this that it would be desirable, if he could 
adopt a plan, by which it might be possible for him, not only 
to preach frequently in the same place, but also to the same 
hejirers. In the great majority of cases he only attracts casual 
passers-by, who come to listen from curiosity, and who perhaps 
never return. It is very diflicult to point out any practical 
means of remedying this evil, lii the school-room it is not 
felt, and this — as has already been remarked — constitutes one 
of the great advantages wliich the scholastic missionary pos- 
sesses over the preaching missionary. The latter aluiost 
invariably finds that the fear of man operates too powerfully 
in Bengal to allow a heathen hearer to become a regular 
attendant at a Christian place of preaching. This is one of 
the reasons why preacliing to nominal Christians, who have 
given lip caste and placed themselves under regular Christian 
instruction, has led to more pleasing tangible results than 
preaching to the heathen. But although the object referred 
to, is extremely diOiciilt of attainment, yet some advantages 
approaching to it may be secured under peculiarly favourable 
circumstances. Thus Mr. Leslie, when at Monghyr, succeeded 
in obtaining a piece of ground close to the courts of law. 
There he built a chapel, capable of containing 250 hearers, in 
which he preached regularly on the Lord^s-day and on one 
day of the week. On Lord's-day afternoon the native Chris- 
tians, including ovei^ the females (a thing which would not be 
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advisable in Bengal) constituted the nucleus of the congrega- 
tion. Frequently the chapel was full, ** inside and out.'' 
The people who attended the courts, being at leisure on the 
Lord's-day, used to come in ; — sometimes the same individuals 
were present on two or three successive Sabbaths, or even more. 
Cue man, who heard the gospel there, was converted, and 
proved to the end of his life such an ornament to the church, 
that his conversion alone would have been an ample reward 
for all the labours carried on there. But in addition to this, 
the hearers, as they returned from their lawsuits to their own 
homes, cafried a knowledge of the gospel into every part of 
the district. 

A missionary, however, w'ill not feel satished with preaching 
only in the immediate vicinity of his residence ; he will long 
to carry the gospel further. If the held which he considers 
as his own, be limited, being perhaps surrounded by neigh* 
bouring missions, he will make it his endeavour, as soon as he 
can, to carry the gospel to every part of his held, and to visit 
the same places again and again in successive years. And 
here w'e cannot forbear from pointing out the great ndvautago 
of allowing the same servant of God to remain in the same 
district long enough to become thoroughly acquainted with all 
its parts, and with the times when, and the places where he 
can preach to the greatest advantage in its different localities. 
If he remains in the same district long, the people also will 
become acquainted with his person, his object, and his charac- 
ter, and will learn to jdace conhdence in him and to become 
favourably disposed towards him. 

But if the field of labour, in which he is the only preacher, 
embrace other districts than the one in which he is stationed, 
he will not be contented with kindling the light of the gospel 
ill one district, and leaving the adjoining ones in utter dark- 
ness. He will naturally seek to preach the gospel also in the 
regions beyond, where the name of Christ is either wholly or 
comparatively unknown ; and this will lead him to enter upon 
extensive itinerating tours, and to carry the gospel as far as 
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he can, even if he should be able to visit the same places only 
once in five or six years, or may be only once in a lifetime. 
On such tours, however, he will endeavour to prolong his stay 
for a few days, if he finds it practicable, in particular localities, 
where the gospel is favourably received. The desirableness 
of doing this is obvious and increasingly felt ; but tiiait which 
is desirable, is not always practicable. 

tVe are thus led to consider the subject of itinerating. The 
eastern districts of Bengal being everywhere intersected by 
rivers, admit of itinerating all the year round, excepting the 
months of March, April and May, when the heat is almost 
intolerable, and frequent storms render navigation dangerous. 
In the more elevated parts of Bengal, such as the district of 
Beerblioom, itinerating is only practicable during the cold 
season, extending from the cud of October to the end of 
February. In those parts, which arc subject to annual inunda- 
tion, shorter tours arc practicable during the rainy season ; but 
longer tours are only advisable in the cold season, and even 
then the nature of the ground, partly dry, partly muddy, and 
partly intersected by water, renders travelling difficult. 

Tlic mode and the cost of itinerating vary according to the 
nature of the ground. Where there arc rivers, there a mis- 
sionary travels by water, having usually a boat for himself, 
another for a native preacher or two, and a third for cooking. 
Where he has to travel by laud, he must have a tent, aud two 
or three or more carts drawn by oxen, to carry his tent, his 
supply of Scriptures and Tracts, and his provisions and travel- 
ling apparatus. The expense of thus travelling by water 
amounts to about 100 Us. per mensem ; and by land to 50 Us. 
at least, aud to much more, if he should hire a horse or a 
palankeen, to save himself the fatigue of walking in a climate 
like that of Bengal. In some districts the two modes of 
travelling have to be combined, — a circumstance which na- 
turally enhances the expense. 

Hitherto Missionary Societies have made very inadequate 
provision for meeting the cost of itinerating : nevertheless, the 
u ',i 
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work lias not been so much neglected, as might naturally 
be supposed ; aud some missionaries have, much to their honour, 
ftir many years borne the expense themselves, either wholly 
or iu part, rather than forego the pleasure of preaching. Of 
late years, it is well known that the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 
Society has given a fresh impetus to itinerating, by allowing 
travelling expenses to those missionaries, who have undertaken 
to distribute the Scriptures which it publishes. We hope that 
this example will stir up other Societies to equal liberality. 

If the question be asked, by whom the work of preaching to 
the heathen, especially on itinerating tours, should be carried 
on : the answer is, both by missionaries and native preachers, 
and best of all by both conjointly. Many European missionaries 
would be most unwilling to forego the privilege of thus 
preaching the gospel. The sight of a missionary preaching, 
in very many cases of itself produces a deep impression in 
favour of Christianity. Aud it will hardly be denied that 
European missionaries, by their superior education, are in some 
respects better qualified for this work than the generality of 
our present native preachers. On the other hand the foreigner 
has not that complete command of the vernacular language, 
which the native preacher possesses. The latter is able, almost 
instinctively, to anticipate the prejudices, excuses and objec- 
tions of his heathen countrymen. And it cannot be denied, 
because it is self-evident, that he enjoys, ns a preacher, a 
number of natural advantages over his European brother. 
These, however, are counterbalanced, to some extent, by the 
very imperfect education which many native preachers of the 
present day have received, — aud by the fact that iu numerous 
instances they meet with much more contemptuous treatment, 
and more bitter opposition and contradiction, than the Euro- 
pean missionary. We know that sometimes the reverse is the 
case : but we also know that very frequently the enemies of 
the gospel insult native preiichers with a malignity which they 
would never think of manifesting towards Europeans. 

On an itinerating tour, a foreign missionary, when approach- 
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ing a strange place, usually finds it more or Jess difiicult to 
obtain ready access to the people, without the aid of a natire 
brother to prepare the way for him. And if any of his hearers 
wish to enter into private conversation with him, they will 
rarely have the courage to do so, unless a native brother be 
at hand to introduce them. The latter also is usually much 
better able than he to form a correct estimate of the charac- 
ter and motives of such visitors. 

Again, without the aid of a fellow-labourer or two, the mis- 
sionary would often find it physically impossible to avail 
himself to their full extent of the opportunities for pre^ichiug 
that present themselves; for out-of-door preaeliing in a hot 
climate and in the midst of a steaming crowd, requires an 
amount ofph5^8ical exertion and endurance which the strongest 
man cannot sustain much longer than an hour at a -time. 

There is also a great degree of moral beauty in the spectacle 
presented to the heathen by this fellowship of labour between 
the European missionary and his native brother. It at once 
shows that their hearts and their objects are one, and that 
Christianity constitutes a bond of brotherhood unknown to 
Hinduism. 

Nevertheless wo rejoice that we have native brethren, com- 
petent for and worthy of the great work of going forth alone, 
or in companies of two or three, to proclaim the gospel of 
salvation to their countrymen ; and we hope and pray that 
their numbers, their labours, and their encouragements may 
be increased a hundred and a thousand fold. 

The following Paper on the same subject was also read by 
the Secretary. It was prepared for the Conference, at the 
special request of the Committee, by the llev. J. Stubbins of 
Cuttack in Orissa. 

On VisuNACULAR Preaching and Itineuancies. 

Py the Rev. J. Stubbins, Cuttack. 

The missionaries in Orissa have ever regarded vernacular preach- 
ing as their pnramoiqit duty. They have ever held that other plans 
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are subordinate to this ; and tliat whatever else may be omitted from 
their labours, this must never be. Judging from the results, God 
seems to Jiave eminently honoured this kind of service among us. 
So far as preaching to the Christians is concerned, the sermon has to 
be studied as it would be in English, only it is desirable to conduct 
that study as far as possible in the language in which the sermon is 
to he delivered, or it will he next to impossible for it to be easy, idio- 
matic, and impressive. 

In carrying on itinerant lahours, our mode of operation is very simple. 
As we can scarcely get any thing in the shape of food in the district, 
we are obliged to take every thing with us that we shall be likely to 
require for sickness or health, for necessity or luxury. Oiissa being 
a dry country, we usually take two native carts, one for our tent, and 
the other for supplies of food, clothing, and books ; which 1 need not 
describe in detail. All our tours, unless under special circumstances, 
are performed on horse-back. Our tent is pitched in the centre of a 
number of large villages or markets. We prefer the latter : only in 
some parts they are not very numerous. All these are visited, within 
a radius of four, fire or six and occasionally as much as ten miles, and 
when the round is completed, which may occupy several days, we 
move on to another convenient encampment, then to another, till we 
accomplish a tour of one, two or three hundred miles ; and are some- 
times out fur six weeks or two months together. 1 suppose, taking 
into account all our journeys to the villages, markets and festivals, we 
sometimes travel as much as a thousand miles during a cold season. 
In some parts of the district a cart is ns great a novelty as a balloon : 
such a thing has never been seen or heard of there ; consequently 
there arc no roads, except such as you make as you go along over the 
rice-fields. The cart-driver is therefore furnished with a native 
pickaxe and spnde„ with which he cuts his way through the higher 
ridges in the fields. We have in addition two coolies : one to carry a 
light folding bed with all its appurtenances, and the other to carry a 
banghy-box containing a few clothes, books, some food and cooking 
apparatus, a light chair or morah and a small writing-case ; so that 
in case the garries are not able to get up during the day, you have still 
food to eat and a bed to sleep upon, and you can generally get an 
empty house, shed or verandah to locate yourself in ; if not, a good 
tree will furnish a shade by day aud a little shelter by night. 
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Wc almost invariably commence onr preaching opportunity by 
singing a page or so of any of our poetical tracts, the object of which 
is to attract a congregation ; and having collected a few hearers, the 
speaker commences his address on any subject which may appear 
most adapted to his audience, sometimes taking as a text a passage 
from the poem he has been singing, sometimes a native sloke, some- 
times a striking portion of scripture, sometimes the remark of a by- 
stander which he may have overheard, sometimes an incident which 
he may have seen, or an observation he may have heard on his way 
thither. Sometimes he may begin by addressing a few friendly enqui- 
ries to any given individual in the congregation, and founding his 
address upon some of the* answers which may be given. There is one 
object to be accomplished, and that is ever to be borne in mind, viz. 
to lead man as a sinner to Christ the Saviour, and every thing must 
have an ultimate bearing on that point. It is scarcely ]>ossible to lay 
down any rule ns to the way in which this should be 'done: very 
much must depend upon the circumstances of the time and the cha- 
racter of the con.Lregation; but in every instance ; I apprehend, every 
thing like abstruse argument is to be most scrupulously avoided. 
Perhaps we sometimes miss our mark, by giving the people credit for 
understanding more than they do, the educated as well as the 
more uneducated. The argumentnm ad hominem is the only one that 
will effectually tell, and that too iu their current language. It is of 
the last importance for tlie missionary to study and speak the /an- 
guageofthe people \\\ addressing a crowd ; let him reserve his San- 
skrit plumes fur bis tent or elsewhere. This current language, however, 
cannot be acquired cither from books nor even from the native 
Christians wito are trained up under us, since they acquire our modes 
of expression. It must he picked up among the people. 

Ill preaching, yon will sometimes find a congregation like so many 
statues, just as uninterested and unfeeling. This, of all things, I most 
utterly abhor. They are silent ; they do not oppose ; and this to a 
novice might be very pleasing, lie might go to his tent and write in 
his journal ; * Large congregation, very attentive, no opposition. May 
the impressions left be deepened.’ Whereas any one. knowing how the 
matter really stood, would more properly write : “ Dead, dead, all dead I 
no feeling, no impression ! When shall these dry bones live ?” Wher- 
ever this horrible placidity manifests itself, leave your subject ; make 
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n dend pnnse ; sny something thiU will rouse either to laughter or 
rage; niij^tliing is better than dead sen. Tell some rather 
humorous tale ; relate some incident ; address some one person ; 
bore him till he answers you. When you have got him to open his 
lips, go on with another question, and another, till you get the people 
fairly awake, and then revert to your subject. One preacher at home 
quoted Greek to awaken a sleepy congregation ; and something of the 
same eccentric character is not unfreqiieiitly required in preaching to 
the natives. 

Sometimes you have a directly opposite state of things to contend 
with. You no sooner begin, than you feel that you have got your hand 
into a wasp's nest. Then, of course, your ol^ect is to silence, or at all 
events to moderate. When I have had a thoroughly noisy crowd, who 
were detei mined not to hear, I hare often found it a good plan to sing a 
verse or two, after a very few sentences ; they almost invariably become 
quiet while you are singing. Then speak a few telling sentences ; and 
when they begin to noise again, do you begin to sing, and then put in a 
few more sentences, and so on. By degrees they mostly become more 
quiet, and in the end perhaps very attentive ; and then you can kindly 
shew them the folly of opposition of the kind they have been practis* 
ing : that you come to them because you love them, and of course it is 
for them to judge, when they have heard, if what you say be true or 
false, and they ought to reject or receive it. If however every 
effort to secure attention fails, embrace the most favourable moment 
to say ; Well, brethren, it was my duty to bring you the offers of sal- 
vation : 1 have done so, and now I am going : think of what you have 
heard. I shall be glad to see any of yon at any time, snhun then 
retreat as quietly as possible. Never manifest hurry or confusion, and 
never let it be seen that you are driven away, though such be in reality 
the case. Opposition most frequently arises from one or two naughty 
spirits, and it may be necessary to answer them according to their 
fully. This may often be done by a few sarcastic but good-natured 
remarks, made with a little tact. If your opponent be a Brdhman, 
you can sometimes say, ** Are you aware, brother, what a dreadful sin 
you committed the other day, and the liorrible punishment that awaits 
you for it 7 O, that pretty little daughter of yours, why did you 
sell her? Yes, you sold her in marriage for a little gain, because you 
are covetous ! where is \vickedness like this ? You encourage kanyA^ 
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ddnt (daughter-giTiiig) in the Sudra ; (here appeal to the people if U 
is not so) but you have sold your own flesh and blood.** Rally liin 
thoroughly, working at the same time upon the feelings and sympaf 
thiea of the people, by occasional references to them ; and it will be next 
to impossible for him not to give in, only too glad to compromise the 
matter by so ^oitig. At other times it may be necessary to expose 
their frauds and lies, and shew that, according to their own books, they 
have no claim to the title of Brdhtiinn. Shew up their blessings and 
curses, by repeating a few of them. 

When you have brought your opponents to a dead lock, turn the 
subject into your original cliaiiiicl by some such remarks as this : “ Well, 
now you see, all the objects of your hope are false, and you know, a 
broken boat will never carry you safely over the sea of this world. 
But even if they were true, if all your gods and goddesses were what they 
are represented to be, yet you and I are sinners and we want a Saviour : 
whnt have any of these, what have all combined, done to save us ? 
Have any of them died for us 7 Could they die, would they pib, if they 
could for us 7 No, no ! You have many gods but no Saviour. Now I 
have come to tell you of a real Saviour ; of one who did die for 
you ; oil purpose for you. Oh, what love, what love was htsi’* 

Sometimes it produces an admirable effect to commence with a 
solemn and impressive subject. I have occasionally preached on the 
shortness of human life and the immortality of f he soul, till 1 have xeen 
several in tears. This address [ commonly commence with a sort of 
quotation, shewing that at the longest weshaU-soon die, all die, that ac- 
cording to their own books, ** Death sits on every one and is continually 
devouring,** or according to another of their stanzas ; ** Human life is 
ns a drop of water, standing tremulously on a lotus leaf ;'* that death 
is God's Peou (Mriiyuriip Piy&dd,) to summon man into the divine 
presence. You may conceal yourselves from the Piyddds that man may 
send : you may excite their pity ; you may bribe them ; you may 
overpower tliem and make your escape : but where will you conceal 
yourselves from this Piy&d& 7 Hide yourselves in the deepest jungle or 
the darkest cave, he will And you out ; flee to foreign shores or 
brave the trackless deep ; go where you will, he will find you out : the 
tearful entreaties and agonizing wail of wives children and friends excite 
not his pity, he turns a deaf ear to them all — your silver, your gold, 
your costly decorations : nil, all that you esteem valuable, he despises 
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and tramples beneath his feet. Your youth, your strength, your band- 
ed leagues are but as straws before the whirlwind. What will you do 7 
see, he is coming now, he is hastening to your village, is entering it 
now, ia approaching your door, and so on.” 

Sometimes 1 expose their system by commencing with a quotation, 
shewing that, however much the objects of their worship might appear 
like reality, they are only illusions after all. 

I very much like the plan of introducing pertinent quotations from 
their own books and shastras into addresses. Some of them are very sti ik- 
ing and beautiful ; and my impression is that the people will generally 
understand your subject, as these references serve ns a key. They are 
familiar with them ; and doubtless such an adtlress is more attractive to 
them, while it increases their respect for your character and person, as 
'*a wise man who knows their books and system.” 

We provide ourselves with what for the sake of convenience we call 
the preacher's Bazar Book. This is our constant companion. Into 
it goes every sloke or striking illustration ; every new word that we may 
hear. It also contains a feiv outlines of addresses suited to different 
texts, subjects or occasions. This to a new missionary isespecially valuable, 
and to him I would sny ; Never. go out without your Bazar Book, note 
down there and then every new word, every effective argument or illustra- 
tion, every' useful proverb, every thing in short that may prove useful to 
you. So in reading native books. This book should be the missionary’s 
companion, whether in the bazar, market, festival or study, and every 
thing should go into it. An important consideration with us is to attend 
festivals, whether far or near ; and though some may question the pro- 
priety of going to such scenes of confusion, yet we can testify that 
some of the happiest results of our labours have been imconnexion with 
these festivals. Multitudes from remote villages and swampy or jungly 
districts come together, hear the word, and receive tracts or books ; 
thus light is diffused into regions which we could not visit. Some of 
our native preachers always accompany us in our tours. Wc either 
take n small tent for them on our cart ; or allow them to^sleep in the 
verandah of our own. 

Ill conclusion, I would sny to every one desirous of itinerating : 

First* Determine to do it. A thousand diflSculties may present them- 
selves to the mind ; some really important, and others only apparently 
80. The claims of the church, the interests of the station, spiritual and 
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secular, or the schools, will all present obstacles. There may also be 
a shrinking from the toils and privations inseparably connected with iti- 
neracy, separations from our families, especially if the station be a 
lonely one. Until there be a determined resolution to leave all, nothing 
will be done. 

Secondly. Having determined to do it, go into it with all your heart. 
If in going from place to place you occasionally get into the mud or 
meet with accidents, still go on with your work. Having got to the 
preaching stand, work liard. The ranter-preacher at home quietly took 
off his coat, and laying it on the pulpit rails, said ; Now Mr. Devil, 
here’s at you.'* So do you in these festivals. Be in earnest, be accessible 
to the people, be familiar* with them, invite them to your tent, treat 
them to a cigar, cultivate tact, winning expression, simplicity of lan- 
guage, ardent love. Do all you can to get itito their hearts, that you 
may deposit your Muster there / 

The Kuv. T. Mouoak of Howrah said ; Tiio great coinnussiou is to 
preach tho gospel to every creature. Now what is meant by preacliiug ? 
To know what preaching is, we must look to the example of Christ and 
his apostles. We find the Lord going about speaking constantly of spiri- 
tual things. Paul again had a sort of monomania for tlie preaching of 
the gospel. He determined to know nothing but Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. It is admitted that a largo number of conversions have been 
effected by mcaps of schools, but still the conversions have been effected 
by the preaching of the gospel in the schools, and not by their secular 
instruction. As to the directions for preaching, contained in the papers 
read, he believes that no missionary who is in tho habit of preaching con 
take any directions. He must be ready to suit bimsclf to the various 
circumstances of those whom ho addresses. Tlie very things that it is 
most necessary to urge upon a Brahman, there is no use for telling to a 
Sudra, and vice versa. The address suitable to a congregation of traders 
in a market, will not be applicable to a congregation of cultivators in the 
field. As to going in company with native preachers, he generally prefers 
going alone. He can do by himself all that it is necessary to do ; and 
the people have more confidence in a man who goes among them perfectly 
alone. For this reason, when on his itinerating lours, he does not even 
take tho boatmen ashore with him to carry books, but carries them like a 
pedlar on his shoulder. He does not think a bazar a good place for 
preaching in : and much prefers going from house to house. His custom 
during his cold weather tours is to begin on one side of a river, the 
Damooda or Bnpnuniyan, and go to every village in succession. In each 
1*2 
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village he generally finda a seat in one of the most reapeotable houaea, 
and aenda for the people of the village. Thoa in two or three houaes he 
can generally collect the whole of a large village ; and the women of the 
honae are aure to look and liaten ; although he doea not aee tliem, he 
knows that they are within hearing, and often says something that may 
be suitable to them. Ho has said that he goes with his books on his 
shoulder like a pedlar, and often did ho wish that he had the wit and the 
tact that is said to be characteristic of the Yankey pedlar, the power of 
knowing instinctively to what houses he ought to go, and what descrip- 
tion of wares to offer to each, and how to recommend his w'ares to unwil- 
ling purchasers. A missionary should make this his great work ; but yet 
he would like to see as many plans in operation as possible. An old 
Scotchman once told him he had invented a mkohine for blowing thirteen 
fires at once. That is what we should aim at. Whatever any one can 
do best, let him do it : and God speed him. 

The Ecv. J. Williamson regards preaching as the great work of 
a missionary. Ho does not fully understand what is said in the paper 
read of the scholastic missionary; but is decidedly of opinion that a 
missionary should teach nothing else but the gospel. He does not under- 
stand the distinction drawn in the paper between preaching Ghrisitanity, 
and preaching Christ. To him they seem one and the same thing. He 
has a good opinion of medieal missions, and thinks that in some places 
they may be very usefol. Being a medical man himself, he is often able 
to administer relief to sick persons, and it certainly does secure for him 
a better reception than he might otherwise meet with. In his estimation, 
the best places for preaching the gospel are villages and melus : religious 
festivals, where the people are mad with religious fervour, are worst of all. 
He has never practised the method of preaching from house to house. 
He has sometimes been invited by a respectable native into his house, 
to tell him about his system, and in such coses he has of course ac- 
cepted the invitation, and preached the gospel. But it is chiefly the 
lower classes that hear us in the villages. Even the women will now 
sometimes come to hear the preaching of the gospel, and the feeling of 
the people towards the missionaries is greatly changed during the period 
over which bis experience extends. 

The Bev. B. Biom would say, that a missionary in Eastern Bengal feels 
the necessity of preacbiiig the gospel directly. People no doubt possess 
difibrent gifts ; and should exercise those they have. As to the mode of 
preaching he would say, he generally goes from village to village. But 
he is not so averse to bazars and markets, ns some of his brethren. He 
has often a very attentive audience before the market begins, and has 
often seen a manifest impression made on the peopl^. The results already 
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achieyed are very great. You may go through the whole of East Bengal, 
through the districts of Dacca, Tipperah, Mymensingh, Bogra and Pubna ; 
you will find that every where the prejudices of the people have to a 
great extent given way. Lately when he was preaching in a place to the 
North of Dacca, one of the audience asked a brahman what he had to 
say to all this, and he confessed before hundreds that he hod nothing at 
all to say against it, that it is all true and good. He has no sympathy 
with those who say that the people are too old, or too ignorant, or too 
depraved, to be converted by the preaching of the gospel. If we preach 
to them in our own strength, we can make no impression on them, but the 
Spirit of God can convert their hearts. Hence the necessity for more 
earnest and constant prayer. We should strive to keep constantly before 
our minds the solemn fact that we are living in the midst of a generation 
that will soon pass away, and should address them under the influence 
of this consideration. He wislied to say, in conclusion, that he has often 
met with young men that had been educated in the Fre^ Church Insti* 
tution in Calcutta, and he always found them more respectful, and better 
disposed towards missionaries and the gospel, than any other class. 

The Ecv. E. Stobbow would ask to what extent the practice has been 
adopted of setting out without any definite route being fixed as necessary 
to be passed over, but with the intention of remaining, as the apostles 
evidently did, a considerable time in one place, if there seems to be a 
disposition to hear the gospel. 

Mr. Mouoan has sometimes remained for five, six and eight days in one 
central place, going out into the neighbouring villages. Sometimes also 
he has arranged to return by the same way that he went, so as to give 
each place two visits separated by a short interval. 

The Ecv. C. Bomwetsch has adopted the same course ; staying a fort- 
night at a time in one place ; and visiting the same place at difiTerent 
times. He thinks that the great defect in itinerant preaching is that al- 
luded to by Mr. Storrow. If wc are not able to follow up any impression 
that may be made, it is sure to be lost. What we most want, is a larger 
and better supply of native agency ; of this agency he much approves and 
employs it. He regards going from house to bouse as the best mode of 
conducting operations. This plan has been adopted with great success 
on the Malabar Coast. He is in the habit of visiting the houses of re- 
spectable natives. This enables him to maintain a friendly intimacy, and 
at fitting times to preach the gospel to them. He would congratulate the 
educational missionaries on the great success that has attended their la^ 
hours. Amongst all the missionaries there are none that he admires and 
loves so much as the Free Cbnrcli brethren, and he even gave offence in 
England and Germanji, during his late visit, by the strong terms in which 
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he spoke of them and their operations. But the great majority of mis- 
sionaries ought to bo constantly engaged in direct preaching ; which he 
thinks has not had a fair trial. 

The Bey. E. Schurh is always out itinerating one or two months in 
the cold weather, but his engagements in connexion with the natire 
church do not allow him to do so much in this way as he would like. 
His great faith is in the direct preaching of the gospel. It must be 
preached to all, young and old, educated and uneducated alike. He con- 
siders books and tracts of great service as auxiliaries to the preaching of 
the gospel. Sometimes a preacher finds a book or a tract has preceded 
him into a district that he has never visited before, and has prepared the 
people to receive him. At other times the books that he leaves behind 
serve to deepen and strengthen the impressions *produced by his preaching. 
As to the mode of conducting itinerancies, he would take the liberty to 
state to the Conference a proposal that he made some years ago. He 
would have bungalows or native bouses erected in different favourable 
localities, so that the missionary, whether European or native, might re- 
main for a mouth or six weeks in one place, if he found inducement to do 
so. He would have these Bungalows erected as the centres of circles of 
ten or fifteen miles radius. They would not cost much, and they would 
be of immeuse service. 

The Kev. J. Mullens thought that the opponents of educational opera- 
tions as conducted by missionaries, ought not to com}iIain, becauso, 
including the two Scottish Missions in Calcutta, only one-fourth of the 
Bengal missionaries were engaged in the English Institutions. In all 
India, including the Presidency towns, only one-tenth w'ere employed in 
them to any extent. To all other missionaries, four hundred in number, 
the vernacular languages are necessary ; and all that number can employ 
them in preaching directly to the heathen in their own tongue. From 
his own experience he couht testify that such preaching is by fur the most 
attractive department of missionary work. There are few departments 
more delightful in themselves, or more important in their bearing on tho 
people. For himself he can say that he has enjoyed greater pleasure in 
preaching to a heathen congregation in the two bazar chapels he attends 
in Calcutta and Bhowaniporo, than either in teaching his classes in the 
Institution, or in ministering to his native church. Probably all will bo 
agreed in assigning the very first place to this branch of labor ; but other 
departments ought not to bo undervalued. Who can desire to find fault 
with the Bible translator, or with the tract writer, who supplies the 
preacher with his tracts P Certainly mofussil missionaries will not do so, 
when they receive such large supplies of Christian books from the Cal- 
cutta Societies. The best mode of conducting thie branch of work must 
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doubtless be learned mainly by practice, though the hints of experienced 
missionaries are of great value to beginners. The way in which the gospel 
is now received throughout the country, both by the higher and the lower 
classes, is highly gratifying. It is satisfactory to find that at present 
there is not much need of controversy ; the people are generally willing 
to listen to the simple preaching of the gospel. Indeed it is astonishing 
to see how eagerly and how long they listen. Since his visit to Orissa 
in 1849, he has adopted the plan of the bazar-book mentioned by Mr. 
Stubbins, and finds it of great use. 

Da. Boaz thought that one or two things in Mr. Wenger’s paper 
require correction. The statements as to the habit of satirizing the Hin- 
du system might give rise to the impression that missionaries are in the 
habit of doing so ; and thaf they do not give a plain and simple statement 
of the gospel of Christ. He understands that satirical allusions to tho 
gods and goddesses have long been discontinued. 

The Bav. E. Yate asked, how wo are to act, u hen we* are virtually 
forced to expose tho Hindu system. He also wished to ask whether, 
instead of preaching, question aud answer might not be adopted with ad- 
vantage. 

The Bev. G. G. Cuthoeut also asked, whether it was very advisable 
for missionaries to visit melas and festivals ; and whether the tracts and 
portions of scripture given there, had been known frequently to bear fruit. 

The Bsv. A. F. Lacroix, the chairman, would make a few remarks on 
some points tliat had come under discussion. On the advantages of 
preaching at melas and festivals, it is quite true that the minds of the 
people are not in the best state for listening to the gospel ; but still before 
the mela fairly begins and when the great excitement is over, man}’- most * 
favourable opportunities may be got of preaching. It is not likely that 
deep impressions w ill be made at the time, but many may bo brought 
w ithin hearing of tho gospel on these occasions, who else would have no 
opportunity of bearing it ; although their minds may be too much excited 
to be deeply impressed at the time, it is not unlikely that what they have 
heard, may adhere to their minds aA;er the excitement has passed away j 
and there arc pleasing instances of this on record. We generally select a 
quiet spot on the outskirts of the crow d and not in tho midst of the 
mela. As to the topics of preaching ; he formerly used to go far in attack- 
ing Hinduism ; but now finds it more profitable to preach the simple gos- 
pel ; to preach Christ, the story of his life, his death, his resurrection and 
ascension, his presence with us now and tho certainty of his future judg- 
ment. Yet, he w'ould not avoid all attacks on Hinduism. It is absolutely 
necessary to expose its falsehood, and all the moro on account of the pre- 
valent belief of the pei^le, that all religions are equally good, that Chris- 
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tianity is best for us, but that Hinduism is best for them. Among the 
men who hare received an English education, there are many who are 
convinced of the falsehood of Hinduism, but have doubts as to the truth 
of Christianity ; but with the people generally the very opposite is the 
case. A proper Hindu will admit fully and in the most unqualified terms 
that Christianity is true and that it is an admirable system, and you may 
go away under the impression that you have convinced him and that he 
is in a very hopeful state. But no such thing, you have never touched his 
belief that Hinduism is also true ; and if it be not quite so good, that is 
just because you are more fortunate than he, just as you have got a white 
face and he a black one. But one thing he would say, that the missionary 
ought always to begin with Christianity, and wherever ho has occasion to 
controvert Hinduism, he should do it in such a tone and manner, as will 
manifest his kindliness towards those whom he is addressing. By follow- 
ing this course ho meets with very little opposition, even in the Chitpore 
lioad, which used to be by far the noisiest and often most unmanageable 
preaching chapel in Calcutta. The success attending vernacular preach- 
ing is apt to be under>e8timated. We generally think of those who have 
been converted under the influence of a particular sermon, and the number 
of such is certainly small. But in another way a very important influ- 
ence has been exerted. A few persons have been converted ; then a church 
has been formed, and ordinances maintained ; and through the influence 
of these ordinances and the example and influence of the Christians or 
their neighbors and friends, many have been added to the church. To 
the South of Calcutta it was mainly through the influence and example 
of the first converts that the leaven spread. He is persuaded that the 
* timO lias now come, when all should bestir themselves more than ever in 
this department of work. At one time he was opposed to schools, and did 
not think them a proper mode of applying missionary resources. But he 
has changed his opinion, and believes that in certain places and in certain 
circumstances, Christian education is one of the most powerful agencies 
that can be brought to bear upon the people. There are diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit. What he would now say very earnestly is, that 
ea ch one of us should do that work for which he is best qualified by the 
Spirit of God, and to which the providence of God directs him. 

Resolution on Ybrnaculah Pbbaching. 

After considerable discussion, the following Resolution was 
adopted upon this subject : 

« That this Conference concur generally in the views now given by 
Messrs. Wenger find Siubbins of the sphere of verpacular preaching, and 
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of the modes in which it may be best carried on. Amongst the rarious 
means employed in India for the fulfilment of the great commission, 
they regard the preaching of the gospel to the people tn thdr own 
tongue either by European missionaries or by preachers raised up in 
the country, as the work of highest importance. Though attended 
with difficulties, they consider it admirably adapted to the instruction 
of all, who can be brought under its infiuence ; but they regret that 
owing to the state and constitution of native society, there are certain 
classes, such as the members of wealthy families, and nearly the whole 
female population, who are rarely reached by its agency. So important 
is it in their eyes, that they consider, that every missionary on arriving 
in the country should endeavour so to master the language as to he 
able personally to engage in it : and while such as learn to speak it 
well, should, if not otherwise directed by Providence, devote to verna- 
* Gular preaching their entire attention, those who are directed to other 
plans, should aho give to it ns much time and effort as they can. 
They consider that owing to the state of the native mind, every depart- 
ment of vernacular preaching should receive the most careful study ; 
in order that a missionary may be completely prepared for the varioi^ 
circumstances under which the Ilindus are addressed by him ; and 
especially for the numerous objections with which they meet his 
exhortations. With a view to secure, ns far as possible, the same 
hearers, they think that in the neighbourhood of a missionary’s 
house or station, preaching in the bazar to the heathen should be 
conducted with regularity and on system. They also approve highly 
of extensive itinerancies amongst villages and towns beyond the ordi- 
nary spiiere of his labour ; of visits to the great markets, and (in spite 
of certain disadvantages) of visits to the crowds attending the great 
tnelas and religious festivals. If practicable, such itinerancies should 
be regular and systematic, so that a missionary may re-visit the same 
villages, or may remain at any place that seems peculiarly open to 
the gospel. Though not absolutely necessary, they think that in such 
itinerancies missionaries may, with great advantage, accompany each 
other or be accompanied by native cateciiists : while their visits and 
their preaching should be followed up by a judicious distribution of 
suitable tracts and portions of the Word of God. 

** In looking at the results of vernacular preaching in Bengal, they 
acknowledge with regret, that though the majority of missionaries 
k 
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have been engaged, for many years, in various parts of the country< 
in this department of missionary labour, it is a remarkable fact that, 
as compared with the amount of labour and journeying, the number 
of known conversions to which vernacular preaching to the heathen 
in the bazar by missionaries has immediately led, seems to have been 
small. Indirectly it has produced enquiry, brought enquirers into 
connection with Christians and Christian services ; and in conjunction 
with other agencies has led to the formation of the native churches 
now existing. Especially has it contributed to that marked change in 
religious views, both as to the character of Hinduism and the worth 
of Christianity, which distinguishes the present generation of the 
Hindus from those which have preceded it. Regarding these fruits 
as of the highest importance, the members of this Conference feel 
abundantly encouraged to continue preaching the word every where, 
sure that the promise will be fulfilled, that we shall reap if we faint not.” * 

• With a view to promote the increase of efficient vernacular 
preaching in all parts of the country, it was also resolved, on 
the motion of the Rev. Messrs. Mullens and Smith : 

** That a Committee be appointed to draw up and publish a Hand- 
Rook for the use^of vernacular preachers, similar to the manuscript 
Bazar-Book, which has been in use for many years among the Orissa 
missionaries : that the Book be made of a portable form ; and that it 
be published by subscription, its price, if practicable, not exceeding 
one rupee. That the Committee consist of the Rev. Messrs. Lacroix, 
Morgan, Wenger and Mullens ; Mr. Lacroix being convener.” 

As some members of the Conference strongly object to certain 
portions of the Resolution on Vernacular Preaching, the Con- 
ference permitted them to place the following expression of 
their dissent among the official proceedings of these meetings. 

. Dissent from the Resolution on Vernacular Preaching. 

** We dissent from that portion of the above resolution respecting 
vernacular preaching, which pronounces it to be the department of 
missionary work of highest importance ; and that for the following 
reasons, viz. 

1. Because the resolution is virtually a censure upon some of the 
most venerable missionaries who have ever laboured in this land, who 
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have been mainly employed in other departments of missionary labour, 
as Bible Translation, Education and the pastorship of native churches. 
We cannot join in a resolution which necessarily implies that these 
men have been employed only in subordinate departments of the work. 

2. Bbcavbb in other places, the resolution will probably be 
understood as implying this censure in a greater degree than the dis- 
cussions in the Conference shewed that the members understood it ^ 
and in the opinion of the dissentients, the Resolution is liable to such 
inis-construction. 

3. Because one effect of the Resolution will be, to induce young 
missionaries, when entering upon their labour, to rush into the most 
difficult department of missionary work, before they arc properly qua- 
lified for it, and will unduly excite prejudices in their minds against 
various departments of the work, before they are capable of exercising 
an independent judgment as to the comparative value of ,the several 
branches into which missionary labour is divided. 

4 . Because we consider that in certain places, and for certain 
classes, vernacular preaching is not the most important branch of mis- 
siunary work. 

(Signed) Thomas Smith. James Ogtlvib. 

John Anderson. John Trafford. 

James Long. Edward Storkow. 

William C. Fyfk. John Fordycr. 

Lal Behari De. 

For the second, third and fourth reasons: John Fourik. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

A short adjournment at half-past one followed the discus- 
sion on Vernacular Preaching : but the Conference having 
resumed, a hymn was sung, and the Rev. T. Grarditier offered 
prayer. The chairman then called on the Rev, D. Ewart, at 
present the senior Member of the Free Church Mission in 
Calcutta, to introduce the fourth subject appointed for dis- 
cussion ; which he did by reading the following paper : 

On English Missionary Education. 

Mr. Chairman and Brethren, — I do not wish to regard my- 
self, on the present occasion, as the apologist of our English Mis- 

K 2 
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siouary Education. I would rather desire to be regarded, on 
tliis occasion, as occupying the position of an Expounder of 
the system, in some of its most prominent features. 1 am not 
unwilling, if need be, however, also to assume the character 
of an apologist, fully satisfied as I am, that our English Mis- 
sionary Educational Institutions have proved a source of more 
benefit, than can now be told, to the communities among 
which they have been established and carried on; and also 
knowing, as I do, that to a goodly number the education and 
instruction, received in these Institutions, have proved the 
blessed means of leading them from trhe paths of error aud 
ungodliness to Him, who is the way and the truth and the 
life. Time was, when even in our Calcutta Missionary Con- 
ference the question was calmly asked, whether the man who 
taught the gospel to the pupils of a school, could be regarded 
as a missionary at all. That question may be raised again ; 
aud if so, it will be necessary to point out the basis of that 
freedom, as many of us feel it to be, in accordance with which 
wo carry our pupils onward, throughout the various branches of 
a literary aud scientific education, in order to secure their 
attendance at our classes for Bible and religious instruction. 
In the meantime we are at liberty to assert, that it is a fact 
that almost all, if not all, missionary bodies in this country do 
engage, to a greater or less extent, in carrying on this branch 
of missionary operations. It is also a fact that it has pleased 
the Great Head of the Church to sanction, by his presence 
aud blessing, the labours of those who are engaged in carrying 
oil these Institutions. Not a few fruits have been granted to 
such labourers ; souls have been gathered in from the realms 
of heathenism, and brought into the kingdom of righteousness 
and peace. Many have been weaned from error, and, although 
in the dangerous state of halting between two opinions, they 
may be regarded as more the friends than the opponents of 
the truth. 

But, waiving all further preliminary remarks, I proceed di- 
rectly to the exposition of the subject assigned to me, availing 
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myself of the topics stated in the programme of the proceed- 
ings of this General Conference of Missionary brethren. The 
topics specified there, are — 

1. The peculiar sphere of English Missionary Education. 

2. Its special aim. 

3. Its real influence. 

4. Its success. 

1. English education can be of no use to the great masses 
of the population. The agricultural labourer, and even the 
village trader, and the great body of those occupied in the 
various branches of mechanic labour, have no inducement urhat- 
ever to spend eight, ten or twelve years of their lives in apply- 
ing themselves to the acquisition of English literature and 
the sciences of the west. For these vast masses, of human 
beings, the greatest boon that could be vouchsafed, in the way 
of merely secular education, would be the means of acquiring 
the power of reading aud writing in their own tongue, and of 
casting up accounts in the vernacular way, with such improve- 
ments as the highly advanced state of modern education may 
suggest to the intelligent superintendents of vernacular schools 
and academies. But there is a numerous class of persons who 
belong to what may be called the middle ranks of the native 
population, — middle ranks, not as regards caste ; for many of 
those alluded to are of the highest caste ; but middle ranks, 
as regards wealth aud worldly influence. These arc to be 
found at ail the zillah stations and chief towns. There are 
many openings for them in Government offices, and in various 
branches of the public service. An English education opens 
the door for them, and facilitates their advancement to situ- 
ations of trust and emolument. The youth of these classes, 
consisting of young Brahmans, young Vaidyas, young Kaisthas 
of all grades aud subdivisions, and multitudes of the weaver 
caste, and of others who cannot lay claim to be ranked among 
Kaisthas, are most eager to be regarded as candidates for such 
situations as we have alluded to; and, in order to qualify 
themselves for employment, are eager in the pursuit of English 
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literature and science. The consequence is that in all towns 
or villages, where a large number of these classes reside, an 
English school is no sooner opened than its benches are filled ; 
and if it be conducted with any degree of efficiency, the 
numbers may not only be kept up, but increased day by day, 
and year by year. 

The number of young Brahmans who will be found in such 
schools is much more than many, perhaps, would venture to 
suppose. I have often found them constitute nearly one-fourth 
of the whole. And when wc consider what an influence Brah- 
mans have over the minds of the vulgar in this priest-rid- 
den land, we may readily concede the mighty importance 
of the minds of that powerful and influential caste becom- 
ing imbued with the sound principles of modern philoso- 
phy, and with the pure and self-evidencing truths of the 
holy oracles. Of scarcely less importance is it that the vast 
tribes of Ghoshes, Mitras, Basus, Dattas, Dases, Dcs and the 
like, should be raised to the contemplation of truth in all its 
departments. How can this be done, in , the present state of 
native society, save through education in one form or another ? 
And the kind of education suited to effect the desired end, is 
not that which nurses the overweening vanity of native youth, 
by leading them onward through the speculations of philo- 
sophy, and the rigid demonstrations of science, without calling 
upon them to consider what they are, and what they ought to 
be, both with reference to time and eternity. It is that species 
of education which is aimed at by missionary Institutions ; in 
which science and literature and philosophy are made the hand- 
maids of religion ; and in which every branch of knowledge, 
which is not directly and purely religious, is at least made 
indirectly conducive to religion, and in some measure sub- 
religious. 

We would, then, say that the middling classes of society, so 
far as wealth and influence form the basis of classification, 
constitute the peculiar sphere of this branch of missionary 
labour; and the places where these middling classes are to be 
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found are the localities where we are to put forth our efforts^ 
But some may say, these are just the localities occupied by 
Government schools and colleges. We would make no account 
of that. The Government system of education may command 
the attendance at its schools and colleges of the sons of the 
wealthy classes ; but it leaves the great mass of the middling 
classes untouched, and as yet has done almost nothing for the 
people at large. Let the missionary Institution be placed side 
by side with the Government college, and there the missionary 
will be ready to avail himself of any opportunities which the 
reception of a hon-religioiis education may throw in his way ; 
and he will be sure to receive into his own Institution multio' 
tudes who cannot obtain entrance in the Government seminary. 
1 frankly avow that in my humble opinion the education in 
the missionary Institution ought, as a matter of principle, to be 
free. But, without entering now upon the discussion of the 
principle, it is easy to see the power and influence which the 
offer of a free education gives the missionaiy over the minds 
of his pupils. They feel that they are altogether under his 
control and at his disposal ; and that as he admits them 
freely, so he is at liberty to forbid their attendance, without 
reference to any other consideration than the full exercise of 
his own judgment regarding their conduct. 

But the best sphere for missionary educational Institutions 
is a metropolis and its immediate suburbs. There, are masses of 
all the different classes of men whose sons desire English 
education. These are gathered from many distant places, and 
will bring their youth with them, to have them educated under 
their own eye, and spending the evenings and mornings under 
the same roof as themselves. The father, uncle, brother goes 
to his shop, his office, or his peculiar line of business, whatever 
it may be, among the many departments of employment which 
the metropolis opens up, in the bazar, in the merchant’s office, 
in the courts of law, or the Government secretariats; at 
the same time the youths go to school, and are busily occupied 
during the hours when a guardian’s surveillance cannot be 
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extended towards them. In the evening they both return 
home, the Babu from his office, the boy from his school. There 
is a convenience in all this^ which leads to the collection in 
Calcutta of avast number of young ffSirsons; — and we know 
not to what extent schools might be multiplied in this metro- 
polis. The supply, during my experience, has not, as yet, got 
ahead of the demand. But we must now say somewhat — 

2. On the special aim of English missionary education. 
This is, and always ought to be, the evangelization of the 
pupils. We repudiate any other system than that which 
makes the conversion of sinners to God» the chief end, and all 
the other machinery of the school subordinate to this ; and, in 
order to effect this, missionaries should be the head teachers 
in the Institution. That will not be a thoroughly evangelistic 
Institution, where the missionary merely walks in now and 
then, showing his interest indeed, but taking no active 
share iti the work. lie must make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the youths, and prove his disinterested desire 
after their improvement, by showing himself not above taking 
pains to instruct them in all branches of truth, availing himself 
of every opening to enforce the principles of true morality and 
true religion, as inseparable, and connected the one with the 
other, the former witli the latter, as the branches, leaves and 
fruit with the parent root and trunk. While thinking on 
this subject, 1 happened to cast ray eye on one of our religious 
periodicals for the present month, containing an article on 
missionary schools. The writer of that article disposes of the 
whole question in a very summary and off-hand sort of way, 
No disrespect is meant to him by these remarks. But it 
appears to me that /tie reasons for missionaries withdrawing 
from education, constitute some of the strongest reasons for 
some missionaries, at least, making education their exclusive 
department. lie says, ** No doubt, it is desirable for mission- 
aries to get and to retain an influence over schools, as far as 
possible, because they afford a large field for preaehing the 
gospel to numbers of impressible minds. Still, to be themselves 
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actively engaged in imparting secular knowledge, appears to 
be quite foreign to the proper work of a missionary in a land 
circumstanced as this is at present.'' Now, in our opinion, the 
missionary can neither get nor retain an influence over scholars, 
unless he be himself actively engaged in communicating know- 
ledge to them. The missionary does not establish schools for 
the bare purpose of civilissing or instructing ; but he establishes 
them as instruments for evaugelizing ; and just as the apostles 
gained a patient hearing by exercising the power of working 
miracles, and followed it up by preaching : so the missionary, 
engaged in an educational Institution, gains for himself a 
patient hearing by imparting useful and eagerly-desired know- 
ledge, call it secular if you will, and follows it up by preaching 
the gospel to the impressible minds that surround Him. Here 
surely is no confounding of means and end ; but an application 
of means, in my judgment far more likely to secure the end 
than those which this writer suggests. He thinks, education 
could be carried on equally well, though all missionary schools 
were closed ; and that missionaries might retain an influence 
over schools, the charge of wdiich was undertaken as a specula^ 
Hon, We question both these points. In my opinion, to give 
a missionary sufHcient influence over a school for evangeliza- 
tion, the school must be one that afibrds gratuitous education, 
a school in which the missionary is himself the chief person, 
the teacher of highest literature and the instructor in highest 
science. In no other way, can he obtain a full hold over the 
minds of its sciiolars. Hut let him never lose sight of his 
special aim, the glorifying of God, in teaching and enforcing 
and exemplifying the tenets of the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God. 

3. Let me now allude to the third topic, the beal influence 
of English missionary education. 1 should almost like to 
decline saying any thing on this topic ; because I believe that 
the real influence of any missionary operation, the making of 
books, and translations of Scripture, preaching in the verna- 
cular tongue, or teaching in schools, cannot be fully known till 

L 
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the secrets of all hearts are revealed, in the day when the Son 
of man shall come in his glory, surrounded by his holy angels, 
and shall sit on the throne of his glory. But I may state a 
few real influences which are palpable to every observer, even 
now. Our missionary education convinces men that mission- 
ariesj who in these days cannot work miracles, are really zealous 
for their advantage and welfare in this world. And it convinces 
men that missionaries do not fear the spread of knowledge, and 
that they desire that the arguments which they bring forward on 
behalf of the gospel, should be tested and judged of by the same 
kind of criteria as are to be used in testing the truths of other 
arguments. This shows that, if deceivers, they arc the most 
disinterested of deceivers ; seeing they furnish their audience 
with the best known weapons for detecting the deception. 

But the most marked influence, produced by our missionary 
Institutions, is the utter annihilation of some of the greatest 
difliculties with which missionaries have to contend in endea- 
vouring to evangelize this people. The general education, 
coupled with the religious instruction, even where it fails to 
bring the youths to Christ, has a certain and powerful destruc- 
tive tendency, as regards all confldence in the Hindu shustras, 
and all regard to the distinctions of caste. There may be 
an outward conformity to the innumerable requirements of 
the Hindu religion — there may be a public adherence to the 
distinctions of caste. But the spell is eflcctually broken, and 
never can again acquit e its lost power. How can it be other- 
wise ? The haughty and youthful deifled twice-born, — who 
often, on his way to the place of learning, is stopped by the 
cringing sudra to dip his young brahmanical toe in a basin of 
water, — learns at the prelection and in the class-room to form 
a diflerent estimate of things. Some scion of a humble sudra 
stock may there, with ease, take the highest place. Or, 
though the Brahman, which is not unfrequent, excel in liter- 
ature and science, as well as occupy the highest rank in the 
contingencies of birth, yet he finds that to maintain his posi- 
tion, he must trust, not to such coutiugenpics, but to applica- 
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tion and mental superiority, and that if he slacken his appli- 
cation, or cease to put forth his power, some D^is or De, or 
Sah4 or L&ha will immediately take a higher place than his. 
1 believe that, if you had the means of scrutiniEing the tenets 
and opinions of the members of the upper classes of our Institu> 
tionsy you would not find more than a few who would venture 
to avow any confidence in the sb^stras of Hinduism, or who 
w'ould describe caste as any thing more than a fiction of the 
llrdhmans'to maintain their own supremacy. 

But we would say more. Christian education elevates the 
moral tone, even of unbelievers ; and just as the irreligious 
man in a Christian land may have a high standard of honour, 
which the decencies of a community, living under the influences 
of the pure and exalted morality of the gospel, force 'upon him ; 
80 the youth, who is disciplined and taught in accordance with 
the moral principles of the Bible, and is dealt with and treated 
on these principles, learns insensibly to respect these principles, 
and those who profess them and act upon them. And this 
influence extends in native society. We know many whose 
consciences are thus christianized, and who, although not pro- 
fessing Christians, do homage to the supremacy of the gospel 
ill their hearts and lives. 

But some one may say, What is gained by such an influence 
operating on native minds ? We unhesitatingly reply, — Much 
is gained ; because the most formidable of those hindrances, 
which have been so distinctly stated and dwelt upon by our 
respected and esteemed brother, who brought this subject 
before the Conference — are entirely done away with, in the 
case of those who have benefited by our instructions in our 
missionary Institutions. 

4. But those various influences, though vastly important 
as preparatory means, we do not regard as constituting their 
success. We are by no means inclined, however, to listen 
to what many say regarding preparatory work ; or to admit 
the soundness of their reasoning, when they endeavour to do 
away with all that^ is said about preparation, by falling buck 
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upon the sovereignty of God. We fully admit the sovereignty 
of God as supreme and irresistible. But the record of his 
will discloses to us that he exercises his sovereignty, so far as 
man is concerned, by the employment of means, and often by 
a series of preparatory operations ; and that, evfen when he 
has been pleased to have recourse to miraculous agency, it has 
often been to prepare the minds of his servants for after 
enlargement in true knowledge. But in taking up the remain- 
ing topic of the subject assigned to me, I shall simplify the 
whole matter by considering success to signify admissions to 
the Church. And yet, while making •this concession, I feel 
that Mr. Smith was quite right in what he said, at our meeting 
yesterday, regarding some who die in the faith without obtaining 
or having it in their power to obtain baptism. Two remarkable 
instances of this kind were communicated to Mr. Wylie by 
myself some years ago, and published by him in a pamphlet 
regarding the influence of the Bible j and also I think as an 
appendix to the report of the Bible Society. I have no manner 
of doubt that those two brothers died in the faith of Christ, and 
that they were accepted through him. There are otlier casus 
that might be specified. Those I have alluded to, were ad- 
duced at the time as specimens of a class. But let us only 
speak of admissions to the church. I have not had opportu- 
nities of collecting any thing like general statistics on this 
subject : I shall therefore confine my remarks to the mission to 
which I myself belong. I believe that the results of our opera- 
tions in educational mission work may be regarded as a very 
fair specimen, indicative of the average amount of success in all 
similar efforts. We were first in the field, in endeavouring to 
give full effect to this branch of labour ; and we laboured for 
several years without having many direct seals of our ministry. 
But of late, that is to say, within the last sixteen years, no 
year has passed away, without several being admitted into the 
church by baptism. Other labourers have followed us in tho 
same path of operation, and, without having had to experience 
the initiatory difficulties against which \yc had to contend. 
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have^ as I believe, had at least equal, if not greater encourage- 
ment. 

Since the commencement of our mission in 1830, we have 
admitted into the church by baptism — 


Of males, 70 

Of females, 31 

In all, 101 


With the exception of about 10 persons, these are the results 
of our educational labours, and have received iustruction in 
the saving truths of«the gospel, either iii our Calcutta aud 
Chinsurah Institutions, or in our Branch Schools, or in the 
Orphan Home for females, formerly under Miss Laing, now 
under the Rev, John Rordyce. Some few of these' have fallen 
into sin, and been separated from the mission. But the great 
majority have proved stedfast and consistent Christians. And 
some of our brightest jewels are transplanted to glory, and 
surround the throne of the Lamb, glorifying him who washed 
them in his blood aud redeemed them from all iniquity. 

Of the males, 22 are Brahmans, 

Of tlie females, 5 are Brahmanis, 

That is, 27 persons, more than 

one-fourth of the whole, belong to that class which was long 
supposed to be the most inaccessible to the truths of the gospel 
in this land. We do not make this remark from any desire to 
exult in the baptism of persons of the brahmanical class, more 
than in the baptism of the humblest sudra. The souls of those 
of low birth are as precious in the sight of God as the souls of 
those of high birth. But viewing the question nationally, and 
with reference to the obstructions which arc in our way, we 
cannot but regard it as a proof that the Lord of the vineyard is 
removing the obstacles in our way, aud giving us more and more 
a door of entrance unto this people, when we see these in- 
stances of conversion from among a class, who arc regarded by 
this people as god^ upon earth. 
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Some of these converts are scattered abroad in various 
employments, some in connection with our own mission, and 
a few in connection with other missions, and some are in 
secular employment. These, we have reason to say, are all do- 
ing well. A small native church, consisting of those families 
and single persons connected with the mission, resident in 
Calcutta, assembles every sabbath evening for worship in the 
vernacular tongue. 

There are connected with the mission, as native missionaries 
and teachers : — 

Pour* preachers. • 

Three Catechists, applicants to be licensed for preaching. 

Two Probationary Catechists, and — 

Several applicants for being taken on trial for tht'it ofHcc. 

Pour efficient Christian Teachers. 

The numbers above given do not include some 24 children 
connected with the mission, and some of them now attending 
our Institutions and schools. Nor do they include a consider- 
able number of persons who, though not admitted into the 
church ill connection with our mission, have yet received the 
elements of Christian instruction under us, and have gone 
abroad into the world, with tendencies which led them to listen 
to Christian truth in other places, with less prejudice and with 
mure attention, than they would have done under other cir- 
cumstances. There are considerable numbers, in short, who 
having attended our Institution in their early years, have 
withdrawn from various causes, and have afterwards embraced 
the truth, acknowledging that their first impressions were 
received in our class-rooms. In some of these cases, a wonder- 

* At the time when this was written, three of the prenclicrs had passed 
their trials for ordination, and the Free Church Presbytery of Calcutta, 
being highly satisfied with the manner in which the probationers had 
accpiittcd themselves, had resulvcd to ordain them on Sabbath the Utli 
Sept. This ordination took place at the appointed time, mid Jugudiswor 
Bhattacharjya, Prasanna Kumar Chatluijya and Lai Bihuri De, arc 
ordained missionary ministers. 
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ful manifestation of the gracious providence of God, in bringing 
the sword of the Spirit to act upon the souls of men, has been 
manifested. A minute account of snch would be highly edify- 
ing and interesting to every Christian. Many of these cases 
were collected and shortly described by my friend Biliari Lul 
Singh, one of our preachers, and published by him, in a small 
pamphlet, which he drew up to prove that the number of con- 
versions from among the aluinui of missionary Institutions, far 
exceeded the number of conversions from among the alumni 
of non-missionary colleges and seminaries. 

The Rev. J. Long, of the Calcutta Church Mission, has been engaged 
for fiflcen yeai'S in educaliou, either Euglish or Rongali, and thinks it 
desirable to know the views of different parties. Many will not object 
to the first-rate Institutions w'hcre a complete education is given, who 
w ill object to secondary Institutions in which the education is^but partial. 
In such schools the lads cannot be well educated, their minds are not 
really improved. Those who can give time and labour to secure a good 
education in Euglish are few. 

The question is as to the usefulness of giving a mere smattering of it 
to the many, w'ho cannot devote much attention to its acquirement. Will 
not the great mass of the people bo more benefited by a tlioroughly good 
vernacular education P Ho is decidedly of opinion that, for them, verna- 
cular education is greatly preferable to an English one. Far greater 
ofibrls sliould be made, than have hitherto been made by missionaries, to 
jiromote such education. To W'hom arc we to look for a real difiiision of 
know ledge among the masses P The Government w ill do but little. Tlio 
Kcmiiidars and the ricli natives will do nothing. Those wdio have received 
an English education themselves, have done much less than might reason- 
ably have been expected of them. It is to the missiouaries alone then 
that wc can look for tlio cducatiou of the people through the venuiculur 
languages. There are 80,000 vernacular scliools in Rengal and Beliar. 
There is a great educatioual movement going on throughout the country, 
and the missionaries should lake a prominent part in it. 

The Rev. E. Stuaet, Church Mission, agrees with Mr. Long as to the 
value of secondary English schools, and thinks them all but valueless. 
Rut some think that certain difficulties necessitate them. Some laymen, 
for instance, imagine that no missionary can bo w'cll understood in the native 
languages ; and that to get two or three hundred boys to read the New 
Testament is a very good tiling. Others again consider it is only through 
schools that the difficulties of caste can be overcome. He has often 
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thoiip^ht that this class of schools, takinfjf no fee, induce many persons to 
send iheir sons, who would not have them at all educated, if the schools 
'VI ere not free. A fee would much reduce this class. One advantage of 
those missionary institutions undoubtedly is, that we can really preach the 
gospel continually and most intelligibly to a large class, to whom the gos* 
pel would not otherwise be accessible. 

Itev. T. Smith, agrees with much that has been said respecting second- 
ary schools. If English education is to bo prosecuted at all, it must bo 
prosecuted with vigour, in order to do good As to the sphere of English 
education, all are agreed that it is found in the largo towns. Only in 
peculiar localities will it bo otherwise. Thus the Free Church have a 
station at Culna. Though but a second-rate town, a peculiar desire for 
Euglisli education exists there. The reason is that it is an outport of 
Calcutta, and all the produce of a district is' poured through it into the 
Gaiigcs. Still the school has not ilonrished much: the desire being but 
limited. 

In reference to the special aims of missionary Institutions, he would 
add to Mr. Ewart’s views the training of a native ministry. To this 
notion some will object, that men should be trained when Christians. This 
is true ; but it cannot be disputed that wo do begin their training better, 
and carry it on better, by taking men with minds already educated 
and disciplined. He does not disparage men otherwise trained. But all 
men will admit the advantage to those being trained for a native minis- 
tiy, of a previous mental culture, such as the English missionary Insti- 
tutions give. There is no antagonism between this English system and 
vernacular preaching. He thinks fTtis system, the best means for promoting 
vernacular preaching. Many missionaries can preach ; but where for- 
eigners speak our tongue, there is a barrier between them and us. So it 
is with us in India. Missions therefore only hrtjin, when a band of native 
missionaries is trained up, who may preach to their countrymen, with all 
those peculiarities in feeling, mode of thought, and associations w'hich 
the latter will thoroughly appreciate. 

He w'ould notice another point of Mr Ewart’s address, the free admis- 
sion ; and merely state that on that point ho dilFcrs from him; thinking 
that in consid, ‘ration of the valuable secular education given, a small foo 
might w'ell be paid. 

The Eev. E. Stobro-w, of the London Mission, while substantially 
agreeing with Mr. Ewart, would take exception to the gratuitous system. 
Ho thinks there is no objection in principle to the taking of a fee, consi- 
dering the education given ,* and that owing to the great expense of these 
Institutions, it should be imposed : the amount being a question of expe- 
diency. Much misunderstanding is abroad respecting the reason for main- 
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taiaing these schools ; thoj are sustained not so much as the means of 
giving intellectual, as moral and religious training. Some think that in 
them missionaries teach logic, arithmetic and geography to none but little 
boys : those usually taught by missionaries are young men between 14 
and 24 years of age ; and instruction in the Christian evidences and moral 
philosophy always engage a largo share of attention. These Institutions 
should be of a high character, or else they can neither compete with Gro- 
vernment colleges, nor retain the pupils for a sulHciently long time. 

The greatest use of these Institutions consists in bringing a large num- 
ber of well educated young men belonging to the upper classes of society 
under a thoroughly Christian influence, and thereby preserving them from 
infidelity, to which government education frequently leads. We also exert 
a good influence on students from schools under native management or the 
Hindu College, and they learn from us Christianity. The very existence 
of Government Colleges ouglit to induce us to have Christian Colleges ; 
otherwise the sous of the wealthy W'ill go downward into infidelity ; and 
the whole of the upper and educated classes will thus be lost to us. 

As to their results : w'e have received a large number of converts, of 
whose conversion w^e can have no doubt. But we are exerting a powerful 
influence on the people generally, in turning away their minds from 
idolatry, caste and other evils. The moral tone also of young men educat- 
ed in OUT missionary Institutions is greatly elevated. They are invaluable 
as a barrier against that infidelity which threatens to rise up in the place 
of Hinduism. 

The Llev. J. Ogilvie, of the General Assembly’s Institution, had little 
more to do than to thank Mr. Ewart for his excellent paper. He vtas 
surprised at Mr. Stuart’s statement that the terms employed in preaching 
salvation must of necessity be intelligible to all mankind ; whereas it is 
well known that while these words exist among the Hindus, their mean- 
ings expound Hindu notions. The aim of missiouary Institutions is 
doubtless the evangelization of the pupils. A question arises : How far 
should secular education be carried? Eor a considerable time after pupils 
can rend the New Testament, they read it with great interest, but gener- 
ally they decline. Perhaps this is because an undue proportion is given 
to the secular departments. He thinks that the amount of secular know- 
ledge is carried far enough. Mere secular education leads only to infide- 
lity, 08 Whatcly lias clearly shewn. 

The Eev. J. Mullens, would speak only five minutes. It was a great 
mistake to suppose that missionaries advocated these Institutions as suit- 
able to every part of the eountry. They are mainly necessary in the 
Presidency towns. In point of fact, out of 7000 scholars and studouts 
taught in the missiona^ English Schools, 6000 arc in Bombay, Madras 
M 
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and Calcutta. The average number of scholars in cities is 350 to each 
school : in the mofussil, less than 100. This goes to confirm the opinion 
that secondary schools are of little value ; with such a small number of 
scholars, how can the education given be of a high kiudP The whole discus- 
sion turns upon the distinction between primary and secondary schools. 

Again, he would not argue for these Institutions, with Mr. Smith, that 
they are the best means of raising up a native ministry. Without refer- 
ring to the largo number who remain Hindus, if we ask what has become 
even of our educated converts, we shall find that a very small proportion 
have become catechists and preachers. And even among the few cate- 
chists who have been raised up in English Schools, is it found that many 
like to go to bazar preaching P In llengal at least that fruit has been 
very small. To defend ourselves from infidelity ; to prevent the young 
men, now being educated, from being trained up in error : to offer the 
gospel fully and freely to them : to introduce it into families, which other 
plans do not reach, and thus help in preaching it to every creature ; these 
are aims on which this plan may well be based, and which are undeniably 
accomplished. In the public offices of Calcutta, and scattered over all 
Sengnl, there arc now immense numbers of young men, who have tho- 
roughly learned the gospel in this manner. He would add also, what he 
stated the other day, that during the past eight years fifty-five converts 
had been baptized from the Institutions in and around Calcutta. 

The Hev. T. Gabdineb, of the Erce Church, said ; Many people think 
that these Institutions should be maintained, because the people are so 
sunk, that they cannot possibly understand the gospel. Others think that 
it is a noble thing to engage in the elevation of the people. He consi- 
dered it right to mention that these were not the reasons which inftuenced 
missionaries in maintaining such Institutions and schools. 

The Bev. J. Williamson, and the Bev. C. Heals, of the Church Mis- 
sion, Burdwan, at a subsequent meeting stated, that though the smaller 
English schools in the country could not give a high education, and 
therefore could not make deep religious impressions on their scholars, 
they were yet not wholly useless. They did a certain amount of good, 
and some of their scholars subi’^qucntly turned out well. 

Resolution on English Missionary Education. 

The following Resolution was adopted b^-the Conference in 
reference to this subject : 

That this Conference concur generally in the views ex> 
pressed by Mr. Ewart on the subject of English Missionary 
Education. The Institutions specially for pied for carrying it 
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out are not, as some have thought, mere secular schools, 
intended to elevate the people in the ordinary elements of 
civilization and knowledge, but thoroughly Christian Institu- 
tions, whose aim is to lead all their scholars to the cross of 
Christ, and whose every department is pervaded by a 
Christian spirit and rendered subordinate to religious ends. 
On no other condition could missionaries conduct them. They 
consider that such Institutions find their peculiar sphere in 
the great cities of India, or in localities, where, with a great 
demand for English amongst the younger natives. Govern- 
ment colleges and schools or other non-religious schools are 
established, very deficient in the moral training of that inter- 
esting class, whose desire can be turned to the furtherance of 
the gospel. They consider that, in order to prevent these young 
men falling into infidel error, and to secure an introduction 
for the gospel amongst the higher classes of the community, 
these Institutions ought to be collegiate in their character, 
and give a complete education, both of the intellectual and 
moral nature of their students ; so as to retain them to an age, 
when with matured minds and extended knowledge they may 
appreciate the claims of the gospel. They consider also that 
to prevent the more secular branches of education from getting 
into excess, they should be guarded with jealous care ; and 
that to preserve their missiouar/ character entire, one or 
more missionaries should not only superintend, but personally 
engage in conducting them. They consider also that as the 
value of these Institutions is directly connected with the 
maturity of their scholars' minds, the inferior schools, in 
which but a smattering of English is received, and which the 
scholars leave while but young and ill-educated, are for mis- 
sionary ends of comparatively little use. They consider that 
this plan of proclaiming the gospel has spread the knowledge 
of it extensively among the educated, and introduced it into 
respectable families not otherwise easily accessible to its iuflu- 
ence \ has prevented greatly the spread of infidelity among 
the young : has greatly diminished the power of the Hindu 
m2 
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priesthood and of caste ; and also led in not a few instances 
to the actual conversion of souls/’ 

The Conference closed at four o’clocki with prayer by the 
Chairnmu. 


Thursday, Skpt. 6th. 

The Conference again met for business at ten o’clock, the 
Rev. James Ogilvie, in the chair. Present 42 members and 
8 visitors. 

After singing, the Rev, E. Stuart offered prayer. The 
minutes of the proceedings of Wednesday’s meetings were 
then read, and, with various amendments, confirmed. 

The Rev. F, Schurr, of the Church Mission in Krishna- 
ghur, at the request of the Chairman, then read the following 
paper, prepared for the Conference, on the Influence exerted 
by the Indigo Planters, on the progress of the gospel. 

On the Influence of the system of Indigo-Planting on the 
SPREAD OF Christianity. — By the Rev. F. Schurr. 

In treating this difficult and delicate subject, I propose to 
go beyond the range of our native Christian community, and 
refer to the peasantry in general. As our Christian ryots in 
Krishnaghur are on the whole suffering less than others, I 
shall describe those evils of which the majority of ryots com- 
plain; evils which arise from the Zemindary system, the Indigo 
cultivation and the state of the Mofussil Police. I am of 
course dealing not with individuals, but with systems, 

I. Foremost appear to be those evils, which arise out of 
the peculiar protection of private interests, to the detriment 
of the public at large. Such protection the Zemindary sys^ 
tern especially enjoys. 

The ryots declare themselves most willing to pay a higher 
rent to Government than the present assessment, if they could 
but remit it directly to the Collector, with(\ut the intervention 
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of the zemindar; as is done under the ryotwary system in 
]\Iadras, and by the village communities in the North West 
Provinces. The zemindar either exacts much more from 
the ryot, than he pays to Government ; or he leases portions 
of his talook to sub-holders, who again let it to others. 
In many cases the land passes through several hands, before 
the ryot obtains it ; and each sub-holder taking his profit, the 
poor ryot has almost invariably to pay several times the 
amount of the assessment. This system 4>f sub-lettiug is 
similar to that which prevailed so extensively in Ireland, and 
inflicted such deep injury on its peasantry. Kents being 
thus exorbitantly high, recourse must be had to force, and 
frequently to torture, in order to collect it. Could the ryot 
obtain the land at the Government assessment, he coqld easily 
pay his rent ; yea double that amouut would not prove too 
burdensome. For instance, a. man cultivates sixty beeghas ; 
at present the rent alone amounts to 60 Rs. ; had he to pay but 
half this sum, it would not be a grievous burden. But now, the 
zemiudar^s pcadahs often sit in a ryot^s house for days, exact- 
ing as their own due 4 as. per day; the poor ryot saves him- 
self by flight ; but his wife has frequently to sell her jewels, 
brass plates, &c. merely to pay the peadah ; and at last the 
man’s property is seized and sold, or carried to the zemindar’s 
oflicc to pay the rent. In many cases the man is rendered 
a pauper. Besides this direct land-tax, there is a host of 
indirect taxes for him to pay. 

On all occasions of joy or grief in the zemindar’s family, 
such as weddings, idolatrous festivals, and funeral ceremo- 
nies, the ryots have to contribute their share, either in kind 
or money ; in either case the payment exacted is double the 
nominal amount. The head servants, both of zemindars and 
planters, exact the same for their own benefit on such occa- 
sions. When any of them travel, the bearers employed are 
either ill- paid, or not paid at all. 

Arrears due to the zemindar are often allowed to run on 
for years on compe^uud interest. When the head of a fiimily 
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dies^ there may be a small debt left^ without the knowledge of 
the nearest relatives, as documents are rarely given, and more 
rarely preserved. After the debt has increased to a respect- 
able sum, the zemindar seizes the richest of the relatives, and 
takes from him what he can obtain. If he dreads the inter- 
ference of a European, he gains his object by a suit in the 
Mooiisiff’s court. 

The landholders, both Native and European, being almost 
the only parties who deal with the ryots, the Government 
officials are more known by name and dread, than as paternal 
rulers and protectors of the oppressed. • 

The landholders consider it their* prerogative, to settle all 
kinds of disputes between the ryots. Quarrels, fights, mur- 
ders, suicides, accidental deaths, and acts of immorality are 
occasions of a rich harvest to the naib and all his underlings. 
Heavy fines are inflicted on both the guilty and the inno- 
cent, and the native police is speedily silenced either by bribes 
or threats. It is thus that the naturally inefficient Native 
Police becomes paralyzed by the mighty landholders, who in 
fact rule the country. 

Should an injured and oppressed ryot dare to seek redress 
in the magistrate's court, he is sure to be waylaid by the 
oppressor's people, and carried into a godown, where he may 
meet his wife and children as prisoners, together with his con- 
fiscated goods and cattle. On returning to his village, he 
may find his former home a heap of ashes ; or the site even 
ploughed over and sown with rice or indigo. Should he be so 
fortunate as to reach the magistrate, he must spend money 
upon the amlahs ; he must secure hired witnesses ; for from 
dread of the zemindar's or planter’s vengeance, his neighbours 
will not give evidence voluntarily : if he has no money, his 
case is irretrievably ruined. 

The unscrupulous conduct of the landholders’ servants is 
a most aggravated evil. They frequently falsify and forge 
documents to the injury of the ryot. They never settle any 
complaint for him without a considerationj^nor do the inferior 
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servants write any account, measure land, or collect the rent, 
without extorting their own share. From the landholder 
down to his meanest servant, all extort from the poor unfor- 
tunate ryot, who is the only one that is defenceless and can 
thus be easily robbed. 

II. The planting of Indigo, in the districts of Nuddea, 
Jcssore and Pubna, is another protected system, where indivi- 
duals profit by the poverty and misery of tens of thousands. 

In these districts, the planters invariably try to obtain 
zemindary rights, by either purchasing or leasing estates. 
These obtained, they* are the feudal lords of the ryots and 
their lands. It is therefore not to be wondered at, that on 
such estates the abovementiotied evils are aggravated rather 
than diminished. If the planter enjoys the friendship) of the 
Civil Servants, he can oppress, imprison and ill-treat the ryots 
with impunity. By some planters’ orders, villages have been 
plundered and burned, and individuals killed. 

The planter holding a talook, considers himself entitled, by 
his zemindary rights, to force every ryot to sow indigo on any 
of his lands, and to any amount. The ryots consider it cruelly 
unjust, that they should be compelled to cultivate on land, 
for which they themselves pay the rent, a crop which yields 
them no return, and thus merely to labour fur those with whom 
might is right ; they must do this sometimes on land, which 
belongs to other zemindars, who refuse to lease it for the 
cultivation of indigo. The ryot who dares to refuse meets with 
severe punishment ; and the zemindar is frequently ruined by 
either lawsuits or affrays. 

In order to have a legal hold on the ryots, advances are 
made to them, but on most they have to be forced. If once in 
the factory-book, there is no chance for a ryot to get out of it 
again ; for a constant balance is |cept against him, so that even 
an appeal to the law would not liberate him. I know instances 
where ryots went with the money in their hands to pay their 
balances, but their offers were refused. 

Indigo, in lower. Bengal, does not pay the ryot, and is a 
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forced cultivation. It has been computed that the money ad- 
vanced, or otherwise allowed for indigo, barely covers tlie ex- 
pense of cultivation to the ryot. Be the produce ever so good, 
the planter's servants always manage to divide the profit among 
themselves, and the only loser is the defenceless ryot. 

The best land is selected for indigo ; frequently the ryots 
bribe the servants to substitute inferior land. If the cultivation 
paid them, no such intrigue would be required, for they are 
wide awake to their own interests; but the indigo not procuring 
them even the salt for their rice, they are compelled to look 
out for their subsistence from the othef crops they cultivate. 
On these alone they can rely, and if is their interest to retain 
their best lands for them. If the rice crop fails, the misery 
is indescribable. In many parts they have to cultivate half 
their land for indigo, yet it would be hopeless for them to fall 
back on the out-turn, in case the rice should fail. In bad 
rice-seasons, they must have recourse to the mah^jan, or money- 
lender who exacts no less than from 30 to 75 per cent. Even 
the richest harvest will scarcely cover the debt accumulating 
by compound interest, and the poor fellow is hunted by the 
mahajan in the Moonsiif's court, and oppressed by the in- 
digo cultivator, and by these two evils he is frequently crush- 
ed. 

In many localities they complain also of unfair measure- 
ment, both of the land and its produce. This greatly aggra- 
vates the evil. If a piece of land measures six beeghas, the 
ryot has to pay six rupees rent for it; but by the indigo 
measurer it is but three or four beeghas. The ryot looses 
therefore in two or three ways. He has to pay the full rent, 
whilst he receives a smaller advance for indigo, that is, only 
6 or 8 Bs. instead of 12 ; and the land for his own crops is 
greatly curtailed ; for the planter asks, ' How many beeghas 
does he cultivate V Answer : Twenty. ‘ Let him sow six beeghas 
of indigo.' These nominally six beeghas, however, are equal 
to ten, so that half his cultivated land is gone. For these ten 
beeghas he must toil in ploughing, sowing, weeding, cutting 
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aud carrying the produce to the factory, and at the very best, 
his return is but a fraction. 

Besides this, the seasons of sowing and reaping the indigo 
and rice almost invariably coincide. The ryot of course neg- 
lects that crop which yields him least, and never attends to 
indigo, unless he is forced. But not unfrcqiiently he loses 
the proper season for his own crops, whilst he is forcibly kept, 
with bitter feelings, in the indigo fields, and thus he becomes 
a double loser. 

Besides these evils, I might mention that most of the factory 
expenses fall upon thd ryots, that the servants oppress and 
exact without mercy, and so on : but this may suffice to show, 
that the helpless and oppressed condition of the ryots calls 
loudly for sympathy from the philanthropist, and 'for justice 
from the Government. 

111. The ryots also complain of the inefficient and immoral 
state of the Native Police. This has, however, been so fre- 
quently and ably exposed by the press, that I need not say 
much. 

As alluded to above, the native officials are open to bribery 
and intimidation, and when they can oppress with impunity, 
they do it most cruelly. Murders, suicides, accidental deaths, 
dacoitics, house-breaking, or the floating of a corpse, are occa- 
sions, on which they attend more with the view to exact 
money from the sufferers, than to punish the offenders. 

I am further asked the question : “ II ow do these evils 
arise ?" 

Their primary source is, undoubtedly, the corrupt human 
heart. In Bengal we see, that the people have no sympathy 
and no pity for each other. Hinduism, with its exclusive system 
of caste, seems to have stifled all natjaral feelings of pity aud 
compassion. It is owing to this, I believe, that there is no 
public spirit, no indignation at wrong done to their neigh- 
bour, unless immediately concerned in it, aud no commisera- 
tion for the poor and oppressed. Their greatest wrongs come 
from their own countrymen, aud by them they are deprived 
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of many of their social and civil rights. The natives of Bepgal 
are the most selfish people 1 ever savr, and from envy and 
jealousy try to ruin each other. They have not the remotest idea 
of love in the scriptural sense, and do not consider the new 
commandment, " Love one another,” binding on them. If they 
were united, they could resist many of the existing evils. But 
1 have seen very few natives who were capable of making a 
sacrifice for the benefit of their neighbour. If an action does 
not yield them praise or gain, they will do nothing. So long, 
therefore, as this characteristic is not weakened by the influ- 
ence of the gospel, so long much good cannot be expected. 

Out of this characteristic arises the abuse of the existing 
laws. Zemindars, planters, and their head servants enjoy 
too great liberties, and possess too much power for collecting 
the rent and coercing the ryots. The rates of rent are not defin- 
ed by law, and tlie extent of the zemindar’s power is not known 
to the ryots. Many of the laws seem to be unadapted to the 
present state of the country : for instance, the law punishes 
a man, who is actively engaged in an affray and is seen by 
witnesses, but the instigator and real author of it escapes 
without punishment. 

The insatiable cupidity of the native underlings is another 
cause of many evils. They invariably look upon an appoint- 
ment not as a duty to be performed, but as a means of liveli- 
hood. J ustice is therefore sold to the highest bidder, and the 
defenceless arc trodden under foot, without remorse. There 
is also great jealousy among the ryots. In order to ingratiate 
themselves, they frequently give false information about their 
neighbours, which leads to oppression and injustice. 

The low price of Indigo seems to have considerably added 
to these grievances. At present, eitlier the cultivator or the 
manufacturer must be a loser ^ and the former being friend- 
less, the loss falls on him. 

The small number of really good men in influential posi- 
tions seems to be another indirect cause. Were there many 
holy men scattered over all the country, tjiey would give a 
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tone of sobriety and justice to the whole community, and 
check many an evil-doer in his wicked career. 

There are some well disposed planters, but they are unable 
to cope with the misconduct of their servants; and despair- 
ing of eradicating the existing evils, they leave things to 
follow their own course, though reluctantly. But the exis- 
tence of such men does neither justify, nor much improve the 
radically evil system. 

The third question is : Where lies the remedy ?” 

It is difficult to suggest a remedy for a nation whose great- 
est skill consists in draftiness and cunning, and who pride 
themselves on their superiority in these unenviable qualities 
over their more dull European superiors. The only effectual 
remedy 1 can suggest, is the one which strikes at the root of 
all evils, viz. the Gospel. As long as the natives disdain this 
cordial, so long there is little hope of their improvement. 
(Civilization without the gospel only shifts the scene, but 
remedies nothing. In their cordial conversion, therefore, to 
the gospel of Christ, lies the secret of their social and reli- 
gious liberty and improvement, as well as their elevation 
among nations ; and I believe that missionary efforts in con- 
ducting schools on the basis of the gospel, preaching the 
word of God, and spreading the Bible and religious books, 
will do more for the emancipation of India, than the best code 
of laws ; for the gospel, if rightly received, is the divine code 
of laws, written in each believer's heart, and the effectual cause 
of conformity with the existing civil law. The remedy lies 
therefore with the natives themselves. 

However, as the natives are more dependent than children 
in respect to improving and elevating themselves, and expect 
government and others to do every thing for them, go- 
vernment should interpose its authority. 

1. I believe it to be their duty to appoint a trustworthy 
Commissioner to inquire into all these evils, and elicit the 
advice of intelligent ryots for future guidance. 

2. The zemiiid^ry and planting systems should be limited 

N 2 
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in their powers, and the amount of rent and taxation clearly 
defined by law. In addition, appeal to law should be made 
practicable for the poorest, by appointing more trustworthy 
Europeans and Eurasians on the police establishment. Such offi- 
cers require scarcely any other qUialification, than the convic- 
tion that in their position they have a duty to perform both 
to God and man. 

3. The ryots ardently wish for the abolition, both of the 
zemindary and planting systems, and desire government to 
grant them permission for electing their own munduls 
(headmen of rural communities) for settling disputes and re- 
porting more serious cases direct to the magistrate, and for col- 
lecting and forwarding their rent direct to the Collector. 
Government need not pay such a man more than a mere 
consideration for his position and loss of time. The ryots would 
recommend the most trustworthy of their number, and go- 
vernment would only haveto sanction the appointment, and make 
the man responsible. It strikes me that such a system would be 
likely to work w'ell, being under the check, as it were, of both 
government and ryots. They would be willing to pay double 
the amount of the present assessment, if this important step 
towards constitutional government was granted to them. 

Now, what has all this to do with the evangelization of this 
country ? Very much indeed. 

1. The zemindary and planting systems so impoverish the 
ryots, that they are unable to send their children even to a 
charity school ; for as soon as a boy is five or six years old, 
he is sent into the fields to tend cattle, cither in the service 
of others, or to save the expense of a servant to his parents. 
Much less arc they able to keep schools at their own expense. 

2. The systematic oppression corrupts and barbarizes their 
minds, and they become slaves to the most dire fatalism. 
They at last care for fiothing but their mcro subsistence, 
miserable though it be ,* and look upon moral and social im- 
provement as not destined for them, and therefore not even to 
be desired after : for what is the use of longing for a blessing 
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you are unable to obtain ? They look upon this life as their hell, 
and live in utter disregard of a future world. Their motto is : 

Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.” 

3. The bad example of many Europeans, their desecration 
of the Lord’s-day, their incontinence, and their severity or 
brutality, embitter their minds against all Europeans. Ryots 
judge of all Europeans from the planters, who come to this coun- 
try merely for gain, and after making a fortune, leave it 
again with no sympathy for, and no more interest in it. It 
is therefore hard for them to comprehend that the mission- 
ary alone should be actuated by higher and holier motives, 
and it takes a long time, of persevering self-denial on his part, 
to convince them of his disinterestedness. Not unfrequently 
have I l)een reproached by those who knew me not, .with being 
paid by the Company, and preaching the gospel only because I 
was paid for it. This is also thrown into the teeth of the native 
preachers whom we employ. 

4. They perceive, that many Europeans in government 
service are not as active on their behalf as they ought to be, 
and that they might check many evils by increased vigilance 
and exertion. Active Magistrates are gratefully remembered 
after many a long year. Many of the Europeans of this 
country look upon the natives with disdain, and call them 

niggers,” not remembering, that they are living upon these 
very “ niggers.^' It thus comes to pass, that the natives have but 
an indifierent regard for the religion of Europeans, and 1 have 
sometimes heard natives say, they did not wish to go to that 
heaven in which such and such a riaritcr would be. The 
ryots generally believe, that the Christian religion consists in 
having no caste, i. e. no self-respect, in eating beef and drink- 
ing freely, and in trampling upon the social, political and reli- 
gious rights of the niggers.” 

It is therefore high time for the well-wishers of India to 
exert themselves on its behalf; the voice of the nation is : 

Come and help us !” 
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Mr. ScHURR^ at the conclusion of his paper, read the fol- 
lowing Statement, drawn up by some of the ryots in Krish- 
naghur, which describes their grievances in their own words. 

Statement op Ryots in the Zillah Nuddea. 

We gratefully acknowledge that we enjoy many advantages 
under the government of the Ilon^ble Company ; because in 
many ways the wicked are checked, and the good are protect- 
ed ; but some of tlie Hon^ble Company’s laws not being adapt- 
ed to promote our welfare, we are reduced to poverty and depth 
of misery by the conduct of our oppressors ; this we will prove 
in the following statement. 

I . — The Oppression of the Zemindars. 

When either native or English gentlemen take a talook or 
an izara, they cannot get into possession without fighting and 
oppressing the ryots. When obtained, they are like tigers, 
and gradually devour the substance of the peasants ; and the 
zemindars sometimes fighting with each other, rob their ryots 
of all things through their lattials, and desist not, until they 
have killed them. When a zemindar has obtained possession 
of a village, he sends an ameeii, who measuring all the fertile 
land of the ryots, writes 20 cottahs for 15 ; and if no bribe is 
given, he writes even 25 cottahs. Where the Company takes four 
annas rent, they take five siccas; besides, by indirect taxation 
for contributions, presents, &c. they take three or four annas 
more. If any ryot, considering this to be contrary to the 
Company’s established law, refuses to pay the zemindar, he 
sends piyadas, who forcibly take away his goods ; and things 
worth five rupees are sold for three. 

For the purpose of keeping order, and collecting the rent, 
the zemindars appoint a naeb to each talook, besides a 
gomasta and piyada to each village ; these, by persecuting, 
abusing and intimidating the ryots, obtain a good share of 
profit. If the ryots be unwilling to pay these forced bribes, 
they write false arrears in their names, and beating them, 
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force their goods from them. Moreover^ in order to pay tlie 
yearly salami (douceur) and daily exactions of the naeb, the 
gomasta, and the piyadas, the women have even to sell 
their ornaments ; otherwise they have, for fear of their wrath, 
to flee to another place. Owing to all this oppression, the 
ryots find it hard to enjoy the fruits of their labour ; for their 
oppressors pitilessly deprive them of all they possess, and 
throw them into fearful distress. If perchance there be a 
man of property, he is falsely accused, and under the name of 

fines** all is taken from him. 

The zemindars and their servants force the ryots to labour 
for them, without remuneration, and if they do not go at once 
upon their order, they take them by the throat, and abusing 
them, drag them away. Beinaiuiug without food the .whole day, 
on coming home iu the evening, there remains nothing but la- 
mentation with their families; for unless they obtain their daily 
hire, they cannot manage. Alas ! whilst the poor ryots arc thus 
fruitlessly labouring for others, they look one to the other, 
expecting deliverance, but no one has pity on them. 

II . — Injustice in the system of the Indigo Planters. 

Being surrounded by Indigo Planters in this Zillah, the 
ryots of each village are forced to take advances ; if a ryot 
refuses, lattials are sent, numberless as locusts, and his cat- 
tle are impounded and carried to the factory, or the factory's 
ploughs are scut, and the ryot's recently sown rice is ploughed 
up, and indigo sown by force ; from fear of this, the ryots 
rather yield to the evil, and take the advances, though with 
reluctance. When advances arc made, the ryots receive two 
rupees per bcegah, but from the time of leaving the factory, to 
cutting the crop and carrying it to the vats, there is nothing 
but giving salauiis and bribes, and thus all the money goes 
away. For to the Dewan eight annas have to be given for 
salami ; to the Araecn and Dagiddar eight annas each ; to the 
ticcah Dagiddar four annas ; and at the manufacturing time 
some eight annas must be given to the various servants. 
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Besides this, if a bullock strays into the indigo, the ryot has 
with folded hands to pay a fine according to their wishes. If 
the ryot does not submit to all this, ho cannot cultivate any 
land for the support of his family, nor can he remain in his 
native place, but must flee from village to village. 

Even when there is a full crop on the land, for which the 
advance was made, the amlahs, at the time of the accounts be- 
ing made up, manage to pay only a fourth part of what is due > 
consequently the advance not being balanced, the ryot has to 
SOW” again each successive year for the debt carried against 
him, and he has to sell other crops or produce, in order to 
pay the rent for this very Indigo ground, otherwise he will 
be beaten to death ; besides, all the labour of the ryots for 
iudigo is lost labour. It is owing to this oppression and fruit- 
less labour, that the ryots are so very poor. We know to a 
certainty, that for the fertility of the ground, and the industry 
of the peasantry in Bengal, the latter could rise to opulence, 
if no one deprived them of the fruit of their labour ; and they 
could with case pay the government taxes. 

Besides this, the planters have also thousands of beegahs of 
Nij dhddy (i. e. their own cultivation) withiu the borders of 
each factory. For cultivating this, they scud lattials to each 
village, and bring the ryots with their ploughs and bullocks 
there without paying them ; in like manner they force them 
to house the Indigo without due remuneration. If a poor man 
refuses, either because he has to attend to his own work, or be- 
cause he has nothing to eat, unless he gets his day’s hire, he is 
shamefully abused and beaten and forced to go. Coming home 
at night, nothing remains for him and his starving family, but 
lamentation, because without his daily wages they cannot live. 

III . — Oppression of the Bengali Police Officials. 

The Hon’ble Company being desirous of benefiting their 
subjects, have established various Zillahs, and Thaunahs, and 
Pharis (inferior police stations) and appointed innumerable 
Bengalis for the^ piuiishmciit of the wicked and protection of 
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the good, i. e. they have established Sadder Ameens,Seristadars, 
Nazirs, Peshkars, Ukils, Darognhs and other officers in vari- 
ous places. But if we be permitted to speak the truth, there 
are many among them who are naturally avaricious ; for in- 
stead of protecting the subjects, they bestow all their care upon 
filling their own boxes with money. When a big man in- 
jures a poor one in their very presence, even to death, these 
gentlemen neither investigate nor punish the case ; or if 
they investigate, it is merely for obtaining money, and having 
received this, they declare even the murderer guiltless. If the 
zillah Judges, Collectors and Magistrates will kindly look into 
the daily complaints, from the beginning to the end of the 
year, they will sec how many poor people have complained 
against planters and zemindars ! And even if any did com- 
plain, what poor man has ever gained a case ? We do not 
know of one, and the cause is this : the imor have 7io monetj 
to bribe the amlahs with ,• they receive and carry the case 
of him, who gives most money. Alas ! alas ! — Another 
grievance is this, that if a poor man is falsely accused, the 
cliaprasses bind him, and punish him in many ways ; but when a 
big man commits even a heinous crime, they ap])roach gently, 
stand in a retired corner, and taking money, let him off, and 
return with a gladdened heart. Por these and other causes 
the poor cannot complain against the great men. 

It is owing to the avarice of the aforesaid amlahs, that 
the oppression of the ryots of this country knows no bounds. 

J list ns a hen, whilst sitting upon her young ones, protects them, 
but the moment she leaves them, the enemy pounces upon 
and destroys them, so the aforementioned amlahs, if they 
had any feeling for the ryots, could easily save them, and no 
one could wrong those helpless people. If the Ilon'ble Com- 
pany therefore will first discipline their own Bengali amlahs, 
there will be incalculable beuefit ; and if a poor man has to 
lodge a complaint, let his case be investigated by a faithful 
European. In this manner the guilty will be punished, and 
the poor saved. • ® 
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IV . — Prayer of the Uyota to the Hon*ble Company, 

We are the Hon'ble Company’s subjects, and we are such 
gladly. We do not object to their taxation : on the contrary, 
we give their appointed taxes with willing hearts. However, we 
scarcely know that the Hon’ble Company is our lluler, but 
tlie zemindars and planters appear to us to be our governors, 
because they deal with ua according to their pleasure, as we 
have stated above. We prefer therefore this request that we 
cannot possiljly endure the oppression of the zemindars any 
longer. 

Our desire is, that wc he no longer subject to the zemin- 
dars, that none be any longer put over us, and that we have 
no longer to pay our rent through them : but being the sub- 
jects of the Hon’ble Company, we desire to know them alone, 
and to be governed by them alone ; that we be permitted to 
pay our rent to them direct. And we agree to pay double the 
amount of rent they are now drawing from the zemindars. 

Wc also request, that the Hon’ble Company appoint a faith- 
ful man, or one whom the ryots recommend out of their own 
number, to each village, to collect and remit the rent; he 
would collect the rent gradually, and remit it at the appointed 
time to the Collector. These men should be authorized to 
settle little disputes, and report more serious cases to the 
authorities of the Company. 

Further we beg, that the Ilon’ble Company will appoint faith- 
ful Europeans at the distance of 12 or 14 miles for administering 
justice, because we do in no wise obtain it from Bengalis. 

I^urther we request, that if the Ilon’blc Company desire to 
obtain proofs of our statement of the zemindars’ and planters’ 
oppression, they should secretly appoint some trustworthy 
liluropeans to elicit information from the ryots, but so that the 
zemindars and planters may not hear of it ; otherwise they 
will in many ways intimidate them, and close their mouths, 
for they dread the exposure of their faults. May God incline 
the liearts of thdCSompany graciously to a^end to the prayer 
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of their destitute subjects. . May He grant, that the day of 
deliverance come. 

Finally we request, that the Hon^ble Company pass a law 
to check the oppression of the strong, and to compel their 
Amlahs to do justice to the poor. 


The Rev. J. C. Page, of Burrisal, also read to the Con- 
ference the following paper on the subject of — 

The Zemindary system and Christianity. 

I would beg, before reading the paper which has been 
hastily prepared for this morning, to remark : — 

1. That in respect of the illegal extortions, and the oppres- 
sion practised by the zemindar, they are in many instances 
the direct work of his agents, unknown and uusauctioned by 
him. We must not therefore conclude that all landlords are 
alike lawless and blameworthy. 

2. That the ryots in Bengal are generally a bad set to 
deal with. What it is that has reduced them to this sad con- 
dition, need not be discussed : suflice it to say, that they very 
often give a zemindar an amount of trouble and annoyance, 
which is materially calculated to drive him to take liard mea- 
sures with them. 

3. 1 must ask again indulgence for departing somewhat 
from the text given to me. It seemed to me that to enter into 
a discussion of the ** zemindary system,” as a system, would 
only lead us into all those difficulties with which every such 
vexed question is replete. It will answer our purpose if we 
consider some of the relations existing between the Zemindar 
and his ryot, and what influence these exercise ou the work of 
missions. To this end, it is proposed to consider : — 

I. The power which a zemindar possesses over his ryots. 

II. The interest a zemindar holds in his ryots. 

III. How the introduction of Christianity must interfere 
with both this powjsr and this interest. # 
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IV. How the zemindar would oppose the introduction of 
Cliristianity. 

y. What may be attempted to counteract such a state of 
things. 

I . — The power which a zemindar possesses over his ryots* 

He is, of course^ regarded as the greatest man the ryots 
have to deal with. In many instances he docs not reside upon 
his estate, or even in the district where his property lies. Still, 
there are not wanting a number of agents, highly raised above 
the peasantry, who never omit any mode or means to extol 
the dignity of their employer. In some cases, he may never 
have been seen, but there is a terror in his name, and a mag- 
nitude in the influence attached to it, which is only increased 
by his absence. And if he be of high caste, or very wealthy, 
or related to other iniluetitinl people, or notorious for being a 
tyrannical master, or particularly successful in a long process of 
litigation. — his authority will be the more readily and easily 
established everywlicrc. His position, removed as it is so far 
from that of his dependents, has about it a kind of mysterious 
iuilueucc, whicli, from the very fact of its not being properly 
understood, is the less likely to be disputed or resisted. But, iii 
by far the majority of instances, he lives on his estates, or so near 
them as to be able to indict on his people very frequent visits. 
And, then, he seems to engross the attention of all men. His 
large dwelling, his retinue of servants and attendants, his 
expenses, his quarrels with his neighbours, the festivals he 
gives, the pujas he performs, — the very way in which he moves 
about, and the manner of his address, — arc all subjects of 
continual conversation and discussion in every hut. He be- 
comes the object of all men’s fear or respect, — the hero of 
every tale or rumour which has any importance attached to it ; 
and he is almost universally styled by his ryots, their lord and 
master, judge and father, — their all. Whatever may be the 
caste, or education, or proportionate wealth, or position, of any 
under-tenant, eacli and all must yield before the absorbing 
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interest created by the Zemindar. He is in himself the great- 
est man in his little world. 

1. But there is a substantial power which the Law gives 
him^ and which he never proves backward in exercising. Let 
me refer to two or three particulars only. 

In the first place, the law gives “ landholders the power 
of summoning, and, if necessary, of compelling ^ the atten- 
dance of their tenants for the adjustment of their rents, 
or for any other just purpose, or for measuring any laud 
within their respective estates, which is liable to measure- 
ment, under the conditions upon which such land has been 
leased or held : nor arc they required , to make any previ- 
ous application to the Courts of Justice/' Now, in my opi- 
nion, this seems to be no small degree of power. An arbi- 
trary, unjust, wicked man is at liberty, to drag up before him 
any one of the hundreds and thousands on his estates, at any 
time and, in effect, on anyjn-etence; for it is always easy for 
him to show some “just purpose" which is to be answered 
by the ryot's appearance. Any ryot, be his respectability, 
character, age, physical condition, pressing engagements, bu- 
siness, what they may, is liable, at any time, to have his house 
surrounded, himself and family shut in, and if he venture 
out, to be seized and carried away, willing or unwilling, debt- 
or or no debtor, rightly or not, to the kutcherry of his land- 
lord. It is true that, if there be any ** abuse or unjust 
exercise" of power, there is an appeal to the Court : but this 
condition affects very little the question of the existence of 
such a power, in such a couutry as this. It almost invaria- 
bly happens that a man suffers the greatest indignity and 
wrong, and is unable, or unwilling, or afraid, to complain. 

Then there is the law authorizing distraint for rent, gene- 
rally called by the natives huflum, (Reg. VII, of 1799.) 
The provisions of this law, after having gone through some 
process of addition and subtraction, seem to be these : If an 
under-tenant becomes a defaulter for arrears of rent, his pro- 
perty is liable tp distraiut in the following manner : The 
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zemindnr serves a notice on the defaulter, stating the amount 
due, together with his account. This notice is posted up 
either in his house or elsewhere, as it may be. The zemin- 
dar then takes an inventory of his property, and gives notice 
that it shall be sold. This inventory is sent to a native officer 
(one of whom is appointed to each pergunnah) called a per- 
gunuah commissioner, requesting that this desirable step be 
taken. If within live days of this act the tenant do not cer- 
tify that he will contest his landlord’s claim, and if he do not 
give security binding him so to do, the attachment continues; 
and, after the lapse of fifteen days, every thing the ryot has of 
personal property, grain, &;c. is sold off at once. Now, it is 
true that the act called yunjum^ or Beg. V. of 1812, affords 
the ryot an opportunity of meeting his opponent in any un- 
just demand ; — still it will be easily understood, how he is 
practically unable to avail himself of any advantages offered 
to him, when we remember the peculiarities of the country. 
The person who sues him, takes good care that he is unin- 
formed of the notice. The commissioner, who is invested 
with such authority, is in no sense the high-minded and 
mighty official which the mere name indicates, lie is ge- 
nerally as accessible to bribery as any subordinate in any 
thannah might be. And, then, while the zemindar can ac- 
complish his part so summarily, on the spotf the ryot has to 
defend himself by appearing at the Zillah Court, which may 
be fifty miles off, and incurring all the expenses and delays 
arising therefrom. I should suppose that the instances in which 
a punjum case triumphs over a huftum case, are very rare. 

Let us take another particular, where the land-holder’s 
power seems really excessive. 1 believe it is, to this day, 
allowed (however diverse the opinions on the subject may 
be) that the purchaser of an estate has the right, after 
giving certain requisite notices, to enhance the rent of his 
ryots at discretion. It is true that there are exceptions spe- 
cified ; but none of them will prove of a general or very prac- 
tical character. Thus any man, on becoming a proprietor by 
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parcliase of an estate, is free to increase his profits manifold, 
at the expense of many of his ryots. These may be suddenly 
called to enter into new engagements, pay double or treble 
their former rents; and taxes may be levied on them, in one 
way or another, so oppressive and exorbitant, as to leave 
them but the alternative of absconding altogether, and set- 
tling perhaps on a more reasonable landlord's lands. 

Again, there is a close connexion between the village 
chowkeedar (policG*man) and the zemindar; and while the 
latter is allowed to nominate the former, and to see that he is 
paid for his services, — and so long as the police-man is depen- 
dent for all his lands on the landlord, he is in effect, though of 
course not legtally, the zemindar’s humble servant. And let us 
think for a moment of only two results arising from this con- 
nexion. Bcsistancc to a chowkeedar is looked on as a serious 
offence, and it is generally followed by the whole police siding 
with him. But he looks after every interest of the zemindar. 
Besides, a chowkcedar-witiiess is esteemed, most unreasonably, 
of great importance in any case ; but the witness here will of 
necessity be in favour of his landlord. Thus tho thing works. 

2. It would be well, however, if this were all the power 
W'liich the zemindar holds aud exercises. One would suppose 
that the law had already armed him sufficiently, aud left him 
a wide range to do much as he liked in the treatment of the 
peasantry around him. But he himself thinks differently. 
Let us just look at the authority he assumes in defiance of 
law. 

In many districts he is, in his own proper person, judge, 
collector, and magistrate united. His kutclierry is a self- 
constituted court. Complainants appear in due form, petition 
in hand, before him. All manner of claims are adjusted by 
him. All manner of charges are investigated, and decided or 
dismissed, in regular official style. Offences against customs, 
caste, or morals perhaps preponderate. Immorality in any 
family or individual is considered most worthy of immediate 
aud severe scrutyiy and adjudication. Wliencver anything 
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against law, or religion, or morals, can be established, punish- 
ment in no wise lingers long behind. It generally consists iu 
fines, often very heavy, and these are at once extorted. Thus 
it becomes the interest of the zemindar to encourage disputes 
of every degree, that he may arbitrate and be paid for his ser- 
vices, — and to increase the facilities for committing more 
serious offences, that he may either he feed to conceal them, 
or compensated for the dishonor done to his ryots and his 
estates. It often happens that a transgression of the law is 
unknown to, and therefore unpunished by, the authorities, 
because it has boen previously dealt with, and disposed of, 
by the landlord or his agents. Indeed, there are some large 
estates where a ryot is considered to have no right whatever 
to appeal to the officers of Government. Were he bold enough 
to attempt to do such a thing, he would soon he involved in a 
double suit ; one at home in defending himself, and the other 
abroad where he might be complainant. And it is not iin- 
frequent for all authority, without exception, to be monopo- 
lized by the zemindar. Practically he has more power on his 
own estate than any one else in the district. 

Then, it should be remembered, that the whole strength 
of a ryot consists in his possessing documents proving his 
riglits. 13ut here a zemindar, in many parts, holds him 
entirely in his hands. In thousands of cases, there is no 
pottah granted, giving and dehiiing possession. If it must be 
allowed, some peculiarity in the wording of it will artfully 
depreciate its value as evidence. If it be iu the hands of the 
tenant, it is, by some contrivance taken from him, (if this be 
thought needful) and he has seldom the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he holds a paper, such as will warrant his resisting 
the encroachments or tyranny of his landlord. The same may 
be said of the receipts supposed to be granted for rent. In 
innumerable instances they are not granted at all. But if it 
be expedient to accede to the importunate wishes of the ryot 
in this respect, most generally a slip of paper will be put into 
his hands, containing an acknowledgment oi so much received 
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on account. Nor will it be possible to remedy this important 
defect, without feeing the writers pretty handsomely. On the 
other hand, it should be remarked that a kubuHut, binding 
the ryot himself to any conditions of payment, can be always 
manufactured. Any one may write it ; and it has mostly but 
a mark for a signature. 

I would proceed to make a few remarks upon — 

11 . — Ihe interest that a zemindar holds in his ryots, 

1. There is, very generally, a reliyious interest. If the 
landlord assume, as he does occasionally, the character of a 
father and a guide, he naturally enough feels concerned about 
what religion it is his children profess or embrace. Himself 
a Hindu, he will wish all about him also to be Hindus. It 
is some little comfort to him to know, that the thousands 
that look up to him, are of the same faith. His own religion 
is honoured by their adhesion to it. He cannot endure the 
thought of any one losing caste, and thus weakening his influ- 
ence. The gods he worships must rise in dignity a little, 
when worshipped by a crowd about him ; and he must now 
and then feel that some part of his creed is upheld by his 
ryots. For, if a puja is to be performed, and that on a scale 
commensurate with his ambition, much money will be required, 
~but the ryot can, and must pay, inasmuch as he shares in the 
worship. If the zemindar would venture on a pilyrimaffe, it 
is thought but fair that the ryots should participate, indirectly, 
in the meritorious act, by contributing their mites towards 
the object. Funeral rites, too, now and then take place in the 
great man's house, for death eutereth there also ; and here 
too it is thought reasonable that the ryots show that they are 
co-religionists, by repaying every thing that must have been 
spent on such an occasion. Indeed, very often none of these 
three religious undertakings could, or rather would, be got 
through, but for the gifts of the ryots.' At least, it may be said 
that by sharing in them, after this disagreeable fashion, they 
are considered to be good friends to the zemindar, to religion^ 
and to order. 
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2. But there are other direct pecuniary gains which heed 
to be alluded to. For every marriage iu the ryot’s failiily his 
zemindhr requires a fee ; and when the great man, in his turn, 
rejoices over such an event in his own house, instead of follow- 
ing the example of his dependents, he receives, rather than 
bestows, another gift. Nay, he improves upon the example, 
inasmuch as, on the occasion of the second marriage, (the 
first being now understood as merely a betrothal) of himself 
Ur his child, he receives a second fee. Then, should a child 
be born in the landlord’s house, it is required that some pre- 
sents be made by his people ; and herein the richest cannot 
escape the demand, nor the poorest avoid giving his little share. 
And when, some months after, the little heir to wealth and 
power is considered old enough to have a taste of rice, there 
is another humble claim preferred by his indulgent father, 
hnd it is difficult to resist it. Still further, for every tank that 
is dug by the ryot, for every large tree he finds it useful or 
necessary to cut down, some moderate sum is asked. Then> 
when the zemindar condescends to visit his villages and 
gladden the inhabitants with a sight of himself, or when the 
season comes round for feasting on .mangoes, or when any 
pressing work is to be got through in the great house, or any 
short journey to be performed, or when any fruit or vegetable 
in the poor man’s ground appears very nice or inviting, — on 
one and all such occasions payment in money, in service, or 
in kind, must be made. And, again, in some places, where the 
rice-fields are covered with water a great portion of the year, 
and this water yields fish, there is actually a charge made for 
liberty to fish over one’s own ground I Besides all this, there 
are not a few landlords who charge interest on arrears of 
rent ; and all lend out money at such exorbitant rates, that 
the poor debtors are literally, to their third and fourth gener- 
ations, in the hands of their rich creditor. Almost all their 
payments are reckoned for interest, while the original claim 
presses on them as heavily as ever. 

8. We must not omit to mention how deeply the zemin- 
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dar is interested in the concealment of crime amongst his r/.- 
ots; and this in two ways. Firsts because any murder, or 
theft, or other serious ofP'ence, becoming known, must bring 
down the rapacious police upon his estates. Such a visit is, 
of all things, to be avoided, for it never fails to end in the 
impoverishing of some families, and in the general spoliation 
of their neighbours. Now it is true that a zemindar will 
.often come forward, and advance all the money needed him- 
self, and then levy contributions to repay his expenses ; and, 
therefore, it may be thought that he is no loser, and in no 
way suffers, when any crime oozes out for the information of 
the authorities. But a reply is close at hand. Whatever the 
amount be which the police take away, (and they never fail to 
depart heavily laden,) so much is taken from the ryot, and just 
so much, in the end, is lost to the zemindar : for the first rob- 
ber having emptied the traveller's purse, the second is disap- 
pointed ! And then there is another consideration in operation 
here. If the police obtain no information of any criminal 
offence, the only authority who gets this (to him) good news, 
is the zemindar ; and just in proportion to the extent of the 
crime, will be the payments made to him. He becomes daro. 
gah and magistrate in his own person ; but reversing the order 
of trial, he first becomes a magistrate, to try the charge and 
zealously to prosecute unto conviction the offender, — and then 
a darogah, to be blinded by money, so as not to see that the de- 
fendant by any possibility can be guilty! And so it hap- 
pens that he has a very important interest in all the religion 
professed, the money accumulated, and the crime committed, 
by his ryots. 

We shall now consider briefly — 

HI. How the introduction of Christianity must interfere 
with both the power and the interest of the zemindar. 

Whenever the religion of Christ is ‘first made known, or in 
time takes root in a village, it comes into direct antagonism 
with every thing it meets. It is immediately opposed to — 

1. The powefQ that rules all things. Itself it possesses 

p 2 ’ . 
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every element of strength. It opposes might to might. The 
greatest man, in its estimation, is not he who is the weal- 
thiest, or best born and bred, but the holiest and the wisest. 
Abject respect is no longer rendered to him who has so long 
received it. His word has no longer the force of a royal 
command. Men begin to inquire as to who it is that should 
be favoured with such implicit obedience? In time the chri8~ 
tian teacher receives attention and reverence ; and, by his vir- 
tuous conduct and wise instructions, he gains an ascendancy 
in the minds of many of his hearers ; and eventually is looked 
upon as little, if at all, inferior to the proprietor of the estate. 

And, then, too, it is discovered that the law is not solely 
on the side of the oppressor. Men become so far enlightened 
as to understand that there are some means at hand, at least 
to defend themselves. The zemindar finds himself a little 
oftener put upon his defence. The sword which the magistrate 
is armed with, is now seen to possess a d<mhle edge, to cut both 
ways, and to punish the evil-doer, even though he be such an 
exalted personage. Old conservative spirits are astounded to 
hear that such a man, a Christian, dares to oppose the Hindu 
lord, and is prepared to fight him with his own legal weapons . 
A new and most undesired revelation has been made, and it 
manifestly proves that weakness and power sometimes go to- 
gether. 

And, as a natural consequence, mere assumption of power 
is at once resisted. The ryot, who has heard of spiritual li- 
berty, will sometimes inquire if there is no temporal liberty 
too ? He will dare to question the position his landlord oc- 
cupies ; and he will be bold enough to think that he is in no 
wise required to answer for misdemeanors to such an one. 
In so far as he is taught to be subject to the powers that 
bo,'' will he be indifferent to the assumed authority of the 
powers that be" not. 

And, in order that he may be able to resist the tyranny of 
those above him, such an one will look jealously after his 
yights. . He will be scarcely satisfied to » have lands with 
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no title to them ; to pay rent with no written acknowledg- 
ment : or to allow that he has given a writing, binding him 
down to fulfil certain disagreeable conditions, when in truth 
he has not done so. 

0. So, likewise, will the gospel, heard and received, large- 
ly and necessarily interfere with the interests of the landed 
proprietor. No man who understands the truth, “ as it ia in 
Jesus,” will consent to degrade himself, or offend his Savi- 
our, by encouraging or supporting, in any manner, the reli- 
gious observances of Hinduism — or, if the rare case exist, of 
Muhammadanism. He will feel it his duty to resist any tax 
levied on him for the purpose of any puja, pilgrimage or 
shrdddha. Though willing to give a fair amount of rent for 
his land, he will be deterrainately averse from acknowledging, 
by the donation of a single pice, the slightest sympathy with 
any act of idolatry. Beligious scruples, in his mind, will come 
into conflict with the religious observances of his zemindar 
and neighbours. 

3. And, then, he will honestly stand forth an opponent of 
injustice and illegality, whatever the shape they assume, or 
the degree of wrong they effect. Religion — our religion — I 
suppose it must be admitted, leads a man, as it were instinc- 
tively, to cry down what is wrong. The kingdom of Christ is 
a “ kingdom of righteousness ” He who euters into it cannot 
allow, without protest, the existence of that which in any way 
encroaches upon those rights which affect him so intimately. 
A native Christianas language in such a case will be , — ** Why 
am 1 to yield to exactions ? The government of the land 
demand no fees for the marriage of my sou, or the marriage 
of my landlord’s daughter. Nor does it command me to pre- 
sent an offering to the new-born heir; or celebrate, with gifts, 
his capability to eat the food of men. It taxes not the zemin- 
dar for any excavations or alterations he may make on his 
land. It expects no nazirs, when its agents or officers pass 
through the district ; nor needs it to be feasted, nor to be car- 
ried about at ouiw expense. It has forbidden the taking inter- 
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est for arrears of rent ; and has limited to a small amount that 
on loans. The Government is my ruler, not the zemindar.'' 

4. And as to the commission and concealment of crime, 
Christianity comes into direct hostile contact with every land.- 
holder in the country. It forbids the existence and toleration 
of the least crime in all who embrace it, and therefore, as will 
be understood, from what has been said above, it cuts off one 
fruitful source of gain to the zemindar. If every ryot were a 
Christian indeed and in truth, whence, I ask, could be realized 
the tens of thousands of rupees which are extorted as fines ? 
There would then be no profit from the abounding of sin, as 
there now is. And yet it is not enough, according to Chris- 
tian morality, that a man do not commit a crime : it is requir- 
ed of him that he do not conceal it. Is there a murder, or 
theft, or dacoity, committed, — is a widow injured, or an un- 
born babe destroyed, — are wicked offenders harboured, or 
stolen goods hidden, in a village ? A Christian man, knowing 
such a thing, is bound by his principles to reveal it. He be- 
comes informant or witness, and, in so doing, he extensively 
interferes with the very considerable gains of his landlord. 

It is, therefore, apparent, that the introduction of Christian- 
ity into any estate held by the enemies of our religion, must 
necessarily create the most lively opposition. How this op- 
position would manifest itself, we are perhaps all, more or less, 
aware. It needs but a little consideration to see bow easily a 
zemindar might bring an amount of power to bear upon the 
preacher of the gospel, quite sufficient to prevent his entrance 
npon a field of labour, or obstruct his influence, should he be 
found there, or destroy the fruits he may have already ga- 
thered. I would, nevertheless, by way of suggestion, touch 
upon — 

1 Y. The manner in which a zemindar resists the introduction 
qf Christianity. I would merely hint at the way in which this 
may be accomplished, leaving you, of better judgments, to fill 
up a kind of skeleton which, bad as it appears, 1 am com- 
pelled to bring before you. „ 
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1. As we have before seen, a zemindar takes strict cogni-^ 
zance of any departure from the laws of caste. Herein he 
has the sympathy of thousands. Now it is his wisdom, and 
it is his custom, to represent the preaching of the gospel ns 
a first step towards the destruction of all caste ; and this pecu- 
liar feature of the case will, by his orders, be very carefully 
and earnestly impressed upon all his dependents. Caste is 
invaded; what now remains for you?” will be the cry. 
Thus, all who feel that they have a caste, will rise up against 
the evangelist. And, be it remembered, that very possibly 
the lowest caste will be most forward in an act of defence. 

2. Should such a piece of policy fail, a more direct step 
will be taken ; and a prohibition, practically most effective, 
will be laid on the hearing of the gospel. A decree *from the 
chief kutcherry will go forth, to the effect that every ryot who 
allows a Christian teacher to enter his grounds, or even stands 
to listen to him anywhere when he is speaking, shall be fined 
to a very high amount. 

3. But preachers have, perhaps it may be thought, other 
places to preach in, than a ryot’s house : — they will attend 
markets and fairs. N otwithstandiug this, the prohibition, if 
strictly and loudly made, will stand good. And if it fail, 
severer, and as illegal, measures are resorted to. The preacher 
is openly and violently ex pelled from the place where he may 
be preaching. A crowd surrounds him ; the zemindar’s agent 
raises a cry; a hundred voices hoot at the speaker; many 
hands are employed in pushing him ; and by and bye many 
clods of earth, and bricks, if they can be had, follow him in 
his exit from the dangerous place. 

4. Allow, however, this much, that the preached word 
has been heard by a few attentive villagers. There is some- 
thing reasonable in it, in their estimation. They like tho 
preacher’s manner ; and perhaps they are at once attracted 
towards him. They visit him, not unfrequently at night. ' 
They get more instruction : and, by and bye, waxing bolder 
every day, they startle their whole neighbourhood, and arouse 
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even to fury their zemindar, by not only professing sympa- 
thy with the Christian teachers, but also declaring themselves 
to be of the same faith. No sooner is it known that they 
have eaten with Christians, than a storm of wrath bursts over 
their heads. They are seized, dragged before their lord and 
master, beaten, taunted, threatened, — and ordered to turn 
back to Hinduism. If they remain obstinate, their houses 
are knocked down, or their property appropriated by others, 
or such an amount of ill-will is created against them, that, few 
and scattered as they are, unless supported by sincere and 
powerful friends elsewhere, they must either flee from the 
place, abandoning their all, — or they must allow the zemindar 
the opportunity of driving them away. 

5. But allow that every such opposition has been patiently 
and perseveringly overcome, and that Christianity has taken 
root in one or more villages. A Christian community is form* 
ed ; and through the grace of God a small church is establish- 
ed. This success ought not to make us think that we have 
triumphed over the enmity of the zemindar. Ail our difficul* 
ties begin again, in the way of defending our people. Very 
probably, the first thing the landlord will do, will be to use 
every advantage the law gives him to harass the little flock : 
and they, unprepared for such a course, will find themselves 
called upon to show title deeds and receipts, and adduce one or 
another kind of evidence, to support their right to the fields 
they have so long cultivated, or to the ground on which their 
dwellings stand. They will be summoned here and there, day 
after day, — and, wearied and worried, they will have only 
entered on their troubles. False complaints will be got up 
against them. Their gomastas will sue them for rent which 
was long ago paid. Their neighbours will prepare a charge 
of theft or plunder, or something worse, against them. Money 
and falsehood will be used to the utmost ; and, poor people, 
before many weeks are out, if left to themselves, they will be al- 
most compelled to beg for mercy from the unmerciful landlord, 
or come to most unreasonable terms to escape his vengeance. 
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6. Still, it is possible, and, as we advance in our work, 
each day more so, that — what with increased knowledge and 
courage, unity among brethren, and the advice and assistance 
of the missionary, — the zemindar may find himself pretty 
nearly matched, when he resorts to the law as his only weapon, 
whereby he would injure and oppress his Christian ryots, and 
his only means of seeking and accomplishing their ejectment. 
Should he be two or three times foiled, he will certainly push 
on to adopt bolder measures. He will take counsel of the 
petty police in his neighbourhood ; bribe them into making a 
kind of compact with him, the conditions of which will be to 
allow him to do pretty much as he purposes, — aud then, he 
will, at one sweep, remove every Christian family from his 
estate. He will anticipate a long lawsuit, by becoming, 
through his ryots, the first complainant ; and after that, he 
will sit down, determined to lengthen out and complicate each 
case as much as possible, in the hope that something, some* 
where, sometime, may turn out to his advantage ; and he, the 
oppressor, by some freak of men, or some ciiauge of circum< 
stances, succeed eventually in imprisoning the oppressed, 
and himself escape unscathed. 

Finally, it is necessary to refer to — 

V. What may be attempted to counteract such a state of 
things. And here, again, 1 would beg merely to suggest two 
or three remedies of a strictly available character. 

1. We should never send preachers, nor go ourselves, to 
unfavourable districts, where the zemindars may resort to force 
to expel the evangelist, without being attended by a few Chris- 
tian witnesses \ otherwise, means might be found for turning 
the tables on us. 

2. We might form a kind of Defence Society^ whose object 
it shall be, to protect the interests of every man who is per- 
secuted for conscience sake. If such a society were to be, iu 
only a few iustauces, manifestly successful, it would not have 
occasion to take up very many cases. 

3. We might taj^e steps to enlighten the ryots generally 
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on the subject of their rights; and show them the use of those 
laws on which they could safely fall back, in order to defend 
themselves. 

4. It would be well, too, whenever we find a man desirous of 
joining the Christian community, to ascertain how his pottahs 
aud receipts stand ; and, if possible, put him in the way first of 
securing one good receipt for rent, before he comes to be at issue 
with his landlord. At the same time, whenever a profession 
of Christianity is made, an inventory of all the rjot possesses 
should be, without delay, taken, in the presence of the chow- 
keedar of the village and several witnesses. 

5. And, I think, we might continue to agitate the subject 
of the ryot's condition, and his relations to the zemindar, so as 
eventually, and possibly before long, to obtain for him some 
consideration, redress, and justice, from those in high autho- 
rity, who under Divine Providence, alone can help either us 
or him. 


Thursday Aptisknoon. 

After a short adjournment at one o'clock, the Conference 
resumed : after singing, prayer was offered by the Rev. T. 
Sandys. The following discussion then took place respecting 
the papers read : 

The Rev. W. H. IIill thought that the subject under consideration was 
very difficult ; and hitherto we have heard only one side of the story ; 
in fairness wo ought to hear both sides. He knows little of the indigo- 
planters in the Krishnaghur district ; but wherever he has gone, he has 
invariably received from the planters all the assistance they could render 
him. Perhaps the planters are generally ignorant of the language, and 
do not fully understand the cases brought before them. The great evil 
complained of, as stated in the ryots* paper, is that the zemindars and 
planters usurp the authority of the government. Now, may not this 
be done, and ryots' disputes decided thus privately, in order to save 
expense? He was not the advocate of the planters: but he conversed 
lately with a zemindar, who told him that indigo is not properly a forced 
cultivation. The objection to the cultivation on the part of the ryots is, 
that it is an innovation, and that it requires attention at the instant. Is it to 
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be expected that a planter, having let out his land to be cultivated, should 
be content to allow the ryots to leave it uncultivated P The planter said 
that indigo will pay very well, if properly cultivated. But the people 
give more attention to the rice. With regard to the zemindars, the paper 
of Mr. Page has only shewn the abuse of the system, without shewing 
that the system itself is bad. The great evil is in the Bengali character. 
The underlings always abuse their trust. If the people would stand up 
for their rights, the things compluned of could not be done. He has 
almost invariably heard good reports of those planters over whoso 
estates ho has had occasion to pass. On these things we ought to get 
facts. 

The llev. J. Wenoeu wished to say only two or three words. If 
zemindars and indigo-planters were good men, the system would work 
well enough, but the zemindars generally are cruel tyrants. They, as 
well as indigo-planters, are perfectly able to plead their own cause. They 
have their own associations ; they make use of the public press, and send 
memorials to government and to parliament : but who is to plead for the 
ryot P He has no friend but the missionary. He has long been convinced 
that the zemindary system, though not so immoral a system as slavery, is 
as great a hindrance to the gospel. 

The Bev. G. H. Blumuasdt of Krishnaghur has seen much of the 
working of the system. The ryot is always the loser. Generally he has 
two kinds of fields, rice and indigo. Even if he cultivate the rice first, 
ho is no gainer. When the season comes, he must produce a certain 
number of bundles of indigo. If he brings too few, the planter loses 
nothing ; but the ryot does, as he is paid accordingly. In favourable 
seasons the underlings get his profits : in a bad season the ryot does 
not get paid his expenses. There is much oppression by planters in 
seizing their ploughs and bullocks. Facts arc facts. Some time ago a 
complaint was made to him of a false measurement of the land in a 
village about ten miles from Krishnaghur. The ryots said they could 
not remain in the village. Mr. B. went and spoke to the man in whose 
hands the land was, and said that if the evil was not remedied, ho 
must complain to the judge. The man then imprisoned several people 
for complaining to the missionary. Three times he had to see him ; but 
ultimately he allowed the proper measurement. He could mention many 
facts. It is quite true that the planters are generally very kind and 
hospitable ; but they cannot shut their eyes to the 'bnormities that are 
practised under the system. 

The Kcv. C. Ebuckbbbbo stated some facts that had come under his 
own observation, in W'hich the people even expressed a hope that the 
Santals would come an^ help them. In many coses much more- thou the 
Q 2 
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loi;itimalc rout is taken. The planters have many difficulties. But it is 
a fact that ryots are compelled to sow indigo. 

The Rev. G. G. Cuthbebt stated that he had been appointed Convener 
of a Committee of the Calcutta Missionary Conference on this very ques- 
tion. Ho would propose that as many cases as possible, well authenti- 
cated, should be brought before the public. This might produce a great 
effect on public feeling, such as has been produced by -Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Let such a statement be sent homo and introduced into Parliament. 

He has lived in an indigo factory for twelve months in the Krishnaghur 
district. He has found the planters most hospitable and kind : but all 
that he saw gave him the conviction that the system is a forced system, 
and is stained with oppression and cruelty. On the other side the planters 
have their replies. They say : We have the worst class of people to deal 
with j wo must fight them with their own weapons, which include lying, 
chicanery and deceit of every kind. The underlings say : We must do 
what we are required to do : many men of good principles, and many 
religious men have engaged in it. The headmen say ; What else can wc 
doP Wo must cultivate indigo, and we cannot do so, unless we do it in 
this way. Again, many of the younger men really do not know all that 
is going on, and all that is done in their name. The ryot never makes 
any thing of his crop. If he has too many bundles of indigo, the 
sircar quietly puts some of them to his own credit. Ho has never hoard 
but of one thoroughly Christian man remaining in it ; but he was ruined. 

It was then moved by Mr. Cuthbert, seconded by Mr. Mul- 
lens, and unanimously resolved : That the questions brought 
up in the papers now read by the Rev. Messrs. Schurr and 
Page, be referred for consideration to the Committee appoint- 
ed, on the Indigo cultivation, by the Calcutta Missionary 
Conference ; with the request that they will kindly endeavour 
to compile information and report upon it ns early as possible. 

It was also resolved, on the motion of Dr. Boaz and Mr. 
Kruckeberg : That the formation of a Society to defend the 
civil rights of native Christians and other oppressed persons is 
desirable. 

The Conference closed with prayer by the Chairman. 
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Friday Morning, Sept. 7th. 

The Conference met for prayer at half>past seven : 

The Rev. Dr. Boaz presiding. 

The devotions were led by the Rev. Messrs. Herdman, chap- 
lain of the Scotch Kirk, Calcutta; J. Johannes, Baptist Mis- 
sion, Chittagong; W. H. Hill, London Mission, Calcutta; 
J. Anderson, Established Church of Scotland, Calcutta ; and 
W. C. Fyfe, Free Church Mission, Chinsurah. 

After breakfasting together in the large Room of the Town 
Hall, the missionaries met again for business at ten o’clock : 

The Rev. J. Wenger in the Chair. 

Present 46 members : and six visitors. 

1 . After singing, and prayer by the Rev. L^ll Qehdri De, 
the minutes of Thursday’s meetings were read, and, with a 
few verbal amendments, were confirmed. 

2. The Rev. C. H. Dali, a missionary of the American 
Unitarian Association, recently arrived in Calcutta, having 
asked whether he was permitted, as a Protestant missionary, 
to sit and vote in this Conference, it was resolved ; That, con- 
sidering the vital differences between the members of this 
Conference and Mr. Dali, respecting the great evangelical doc- 
trines of the word of God, he cannot be reckoned as a mem- 
ber ; and that on this account, being uninvited, his presence 
here is an unwarrantable intrusion. 

3. At the request of the Chairman, E. B. Underhili^, Esq. 
then read the paper which he had kindly prepared on the fol- 
lowing subject. 

On Improvements desired in Missionary Work in India. 

It is proposed to lay before the Conference a brief finswer 
to the following queries : What are the views entertained 

of the present position of missionary work in India, by the 
Committees and Directors of the Societies in England and 
America ? And what are the improvements they desire to see 
introduced thereip 
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It is now a well established fact that of late years a consi- 
derable change has been operating in the minds of friends of 
missions, and questions raised, which it has been attempted to 
solve by tlTe personal visitation of a delegation from the Pa- 
rent Societies in conference with the missionaries engaged. 
Year after year the funds of societies have become increasing- 
ly absorbed in the mere holding of the ground taken, while^in 
no case has there been the opportunity for extension by the 
relinquishment of completed work, and but little from an 
increase of their means. It seems to be as little within the 
reach of missionary societies, as it is certainly not the end at 
which they aim, to maintain not merely a suitable and effi- 
cient evangelizing agency, but also the congregations which 
may spring up in its train, with all their apparatus of instruc- 
tion for every age. At the present time a very large propor- 
tion of the funds of missionary institutions is employed, 
not in making new conquests from the realms of darkness, not 
in planting on new fields the banners of salvation ; but in sup- 
plying old stations, in keeping ground long occupied, but not 
yet deemed fit to be left to the operations of those means of 
grace which spring up in the bosom of every Christian com- 
munity. In no part of the mission church in India, has there 
been a development of Christian zeal and liberality, to lessen, 
in any measure, the burden of missionary societies, or to sup- 
plement with its labours their efforts to extend the kingdom of 
our Lord. The care of all the churches, as well ns that chief 
object of their anxiety, the care of the perishing heathen, has 
to be borne by the same funds and the same men. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark how largely this absorption of 
means in old work, limits the evangelizing agencies at our 
command, and puts off to a very indefinite period the time 
when all India shall be traversed by the messengers of peace. 

It is then sought to be known by the directors of mis- 
sionary societies, whether under God’s blessing the present 
agency cannot be made more extensively available, and the 
Christian energies of the native churches .be brought into 
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nctive play^ both for their own growth in grace and the benefit 
of their perishing fellow-countrymen. 

1. In the first placcj it is supposed to be probable that the 
missionary character is in some measure lost in the* numerous 
avocations of present missionary life. A missionary’s life in 
many cases has too often ceased to be such, after the first years 
of his residence in India, and the early successes which God 
may have given him. Converts have gathered at his feet 
and, like children, have clung to him for protection and aid, 
for instruction and guidance. Schools have been instituted. 
These require incessant visitation. He must be prepared for, 
and at home, to preside at the regularly returning days and 
hours for the worship of his, perhaps small, but interesting 
Christian congregation. Then the sick have to be^ visited, 
cases of distress to be investigated, advice given to assiduous 
applicants, and all the affairs, both temporal and spiritual, of his 
little flock, have to be carefully attended to. Thus he has left, 
if not too fatigued to embrace them, but few and very occa- 
sional opportunities to convey in a wider circle the good news 
of which he is the bearer. The missionary is almost lost in 
the pastor. His stated work absorbs all his energies and time. 

The friends of missions at home have hence come to doubt the 
propriety of the missionary pastorate. They observe that the 
first missionaries, the apostles, speedily transferred the pasto- 
ral duties to persons chosen for the purpose from among their 
converts ; that, however dear the converts were to them, and 
however much the converts longed to retain them in their 
midst, they hasted away to the regions beyond,” affectionate- 
ly commending them to God and the word of his grace, which 
was able to build them up, and to perfect them in his ways. 
Some such course, it is presumed, might be followed in modern 
missionary enterprise. A few brief years should suffice for 
the missionary to remain among the same people and labour 
on the same spot, his aim being, at the earliest practicable 
moment, without unnecessary let or hindrance, to carry the 
glad tidings of salvation to ‘'every creature.” Missionary 
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societies are therefore inclined to ask of their missionary bre- 
thren, a constant, vigorous, and wide-spread system of oral 
communication of the gospel, and to emancipate them from 
all local ties, that they may be free to go everywhere preaching 
the word. 

Much controversy has arisen, under this head, as to the 
value of schools as an instrument in the missionary's hands for 
the evangelization of a country. I do not propose to touch 
the discussion here, more than to say that a general dissatis- 
faction seems to exist in all missionary bodies as to the results 
hitherto won by education for the gospel; and with some it 
has resulted in a settled purpose to reduce into a much more 
subordinate position their scholastic operations. Wisely or 
unwisely, they think they cannot safely depart from the direct 
command of the Lord — to preach ; to reach in the most direct, 
the simplest, the most effective way, every perishing sinner ; to 
set before him with all the pathos of the human voice, and the 
eloquence of the human eye, and the warm passionate utterances 
of a heart on fire with the theme, the love of Christ and God. 
The instructions of the deputations they have sent will, I 
doubt not, be found with eutire unanimity to say, ** See how far 
the oral preaching of the gospel is the leading object and work 
of the missions ; urge upon the attention of the brethren the 
paramount duty of preaching the gospel, and of imparting to 
the people, by viv6. voce communications, a knowledge of sal- 
vation.” 

2* The formation and settlement of a native ministry over 
distinct native churches and congregations, is the second grave 
question on which the thoughts of the friends of missions 
turn. Nearly two generations of converts have passed away, 
since the blessing of God was first poured out on the hearts of 
many, and the first native church was formed. Several thou- 
sands have put on Christ, in a manner which gives credible 
testimony to‘ their sincerity and to the reality of the work. 
From amongst them have appeared not a few men of eminence 
for their piety and gifts, who have wrought as successful 
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evangelists, and ended their course with joy. The commit- 
tees and directors of missionary societies inquire, Why are not 
such men pastors of the native churches ? Why do^they not 
release the missionary from the local cares which fill his hands } 
They have not been able to appreciate the value of the answers 
which have been given in reply, nor to understand the long 
delay in the organization of native Christian congregations 
under officers of their own selection. Much has been said of 
the feebleness of the piety of the native Christians, of the 
weakness of their character, of their want of knowledge, and 
other things incident to an early stage of Christian life. But it 
does not appear that even under the best European superin- 
tendence there is much improvement in these respects. The 
European missionary at the end of years makes the same com- 
plaints as at the beginning ; and finds the people as little pre- 
pared to rely upon themselves or on one another, as on the day 
he took charge of them. If they were not fit to go alone 
when he began to be their instructor, they seem as little pre- 
pared to walk after years of anxious and most assiduous toil. 
Now there is no doubt felt as to the truthfulness of these 
representations of serious deficiencies in the Christian cliaracter 
of native converts. It may be that closer contact gives them 
a greater magnitude in the eye of the missionary than they 
appear to possess to those who arc thousands of miles away. 
But, beyond question, there are very large defects to be over- 
come, if the native church is to become self-reliant, zealous, 
active in Christ's cause, under the leadership of an indigenous 
ministry. It is, however, thought that perhaps some of these 
defects may be owing to the presence of the European mis- 
sionary ; that with a native pastorate there would be greater 
freedom of growth, more expansion of mind, more active per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of the body, and likewise of the 
world around. The habit of dependence is itself a cause and 
perpetuator of weakness. While the dependent relation lasts 
between the missionary and bis people, he will look in vain 
for the development of a self-reliant energy. Without, then. 
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deiiraciRting the.greatneift of tine diiSSonUdeo i^4ihfi woy. Of the 
fonnation of>a liativerpaetomte om native chuvches^^or nncler- 
valuing thoJabours of the misaionary aspairtor) it seeaae to.the 
diEectoes.an^ icommitjteefiiof niiisionary sodeties to. be gene- 
nllyi the wnev comaOi tO' establish, at the earlieatpraeticikible 
mameht, disduot eongcegatkmar leach having its owh native 
jiiinister i regularly appointed thereto, — ^in this mpeot^i aain 
the former^ follo^jng closely in apostolic steps. '■ , r . 

. iThere are .sonie. other topics which have mOre.or lesS^oeenyi 
pied the attention of the friends of missions at hotnes. but they 
|ir^ jn fdl respepts^ subordinate to the two important apbiiqcts 
already referred to, or are most closely bound up therewith. 
It’ will' suffice just briefly to mention a few of them* 14 bat 
bieeh held by some that the school, or 'edueatibn gentral-l 
h a necessary pioneer to the gospel, and' that' With- 
oiiit ^is school^ the missionary is nearly useless i V^^fe'othexs 
think, tl^t the schools of missionary societies ^hopl^.he confin* 
ed to the children of converts. Again, should the instruction 
given in missionary schools be through the mddium of their 
inother*toiigtie, or of the English, the language of their in- 
structbi's' add' rulers ? The formation of large collegiate'insti- 
tutions is urged by, many as likely to effect vast changes in the 
mental habits of ^ the more influential classes of ^oipty, and 
eventually in., favour reception of Ihu truth* Xt is 

also a question of no slight pmotical interest, how far the 
native converts should look to foreign aid for thc’ erection of 
thcii^ bcnises of worship, sohobUhouses and the support of their 
miifiatTy; '^ese and some few 'similar topka will doubtless, he 
found to have^been the subjects to which , veeont^ {deputations 
hhve given' their attentioi^'fyrvthiBpmotioal sblutioiirof .W'bioh 
tivcyfjfaave loogbt to confer wdth their brethren,; labOtvHng in 
thk fields 1 { it' was ' thbught? that'by such personal ; stsita , f toulta 
cuuldfbe more rdpidiy and-' hanadbiOiiflAy attained^'. objections 
be mabo readily eauounteied^ and:jdifBealtie8,jreinovodi than.by 
ept^espondeBCBj bnsrevsb’aeeufately captessed and^well eon* 
ceived. 
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lt'i» 4k^ 8&tifilkclioti- to me tofe^l* that ia theiiiioj^^iinpartfiiit 
re»peota, the friewa of fHende of-rntasioiiavitft^fhome. wh ib^ 
ra^pohded to by their bfrethreit in the tiiiMioii;>^hi^;a;|id.tluit 
every day inerahsitig efforts are being made to ^'|nreaelsGbrbt 
aad Him cnidfled'^ to the < Wretched and deceived>‘in]|liibs- 
tants of this land. May their desire, to see a body 4£&ati«re 
churches with an indigenous ministry^ be also speedily realia*- 
ed; churches that shall become sourees' of light ahd' life t6 the 
myriads from whose dark bosom Godwin His infinite meroy^ Hath 
called them forth to be his praise and the witnesses* of his love. 

Hiefiev. O. O. Guthbbbv said, he knew that the Cbarch MistionSiy 
•Sboiety'g Committee veiy muoh agree with the views which 'Mn UmlM- 
hill had just given. They feel, like others, that they have n6t funds 
for their work ; and they desire to make them go os far ea , .po|f ijUg. 
T|my want the, native churches to appoint and to suppp^t 'theii^ owp 
native pastors, while missionaries are left to be preachers to the heathen. 
They also feel their grants a heavy burden. Cannot native (diri^mna pay 
for their schools, especially for the partial support bf thciir 
boarding schools P 

The Bev. A. B* li^OBoix agreed that the gospel will never take voot^ 
this country as long as the Christians are treated as hot>honse plwtaw jByery 
one who loves the country and the work will- grieve, over the wanl; of ^splf* 
dependence. Could we not find some tp take charge pf the churches, who 
correspond in attainments and circumstances with those whPm the apostles 
appointed P Hitherto very few of oar native preachers have cbiumanded the 
general respect of the Christian community, amongst whbm there are niaiiy 
Jedlbusies. If we can find men fit to bo pastors of the ehurohes, then the 
sooner they are ordained, the better. 

It was ttiianimously resolved : Tua,t the thanks of the CoeL*^ 
fiBrence be presented ro Mn Underhill for the statement, he 
has kindly drawn up^ especially considering the circumstanoeg 
bf 'sidxiety', in which he has been just placed : Toat the. Gala 
cutta Missinuary^^ Conference be requested to take itavurkraiv 
questions' into oonsideimtum, t and >pub.Usli. tha result in'thb 
religions pePiodioals ; and .Thav the mofussil mlssionaHetibA 
requested'to communicate ‘thmrjripws in writing, in > order, tet 
secure’ to< these important topics . as full xsonsideratioU' (as thny> 
deserve. • 

a 2 
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4. — ^The Key. J. Long, of the Church Mission, Calcutta, 
then read the following Paper--* 

On Vernacular Christian Literature. 

1. Its Importance. 

The formation of a Christian Vernacular Literature is an 
object of unspeakably great importance at the present time, 
when plans are being organised by the Bengal Goyernment 
for imparting a secular vernacular education to the thirty-five 
millions of mental serfs through the length and breadth of 
Bengal who speak the Bengali language, and for communicat- 
ing a higher tone of secular instruction to the 80,000 verna- 
cular schools which already exist and have existed for ages 
in Bengal and Behar. Government has lately issued a noti- 
fication, declaring the ability to read and write his own verna- 
cular language a sine qua non for every person appoint- 
ed to a situation, the monthly salary of which is over 
six rupees, and ordering the preference to be given to those 
who can read and write over those who cannot, for all 
offices, however small the salary. There are thirty-five millions of 
people knowing only Bengali, whose views of Christianity can be 
gained only through the medium of their mother-tongue. The 
mind of the masses is awaking from its torpor, and the activity 
of the vernacular press is one of its signs* While in 1821 it was 
reckoned a great phenomenon by the editor of the quarterly 
Driend of India that 20,000 volumes were printed and sold among 
the natives within the previous ten years j we have the fact that 
in 1853, according to a return of mine which the Governmept 
are now printing, 418,273 books and pamphlets in Bengali issued 
from the native presses in Calcutta, the greater part of which 
^ere sold within the year, — while since the commencement 
of this century more than 1,600 works have been printed 
in Be^eli, either original compositions, o^ translations from 
the< Sanskrit, English or Persian. These have had a circula- 
tion of probably not less than twenty million copies. Over all 
these how little influence have Christians had t Our English 
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teaching, valuable as it is for a certain class, has'had Httle effect 
on the national literature ; it has been like an attempt to blend 
oil and water. 

If it is important' to\raise the mental status of our native 
Christian readers and catechists who know no English, then 
it is important to supply them with mental food suited to 
their condition. We have a fine example of what can be done in 
this respect, in Neff’s labours among the barbarous peasants of 
the High Alps. Hinduism supplies plenty of pabulum for its 
votaries in its multiplied accounts of Krishna and Burga, in the 
form of popular songs, poetic descriptions, tales and pictorial 
illustrations. The Americans are beginning a movement which 
is much sympathized with in England, viz. that the teaching of 
native village churches should devolve on natives,, and that 
the European should exercise the office of superintendent : the 
more necessary is it then, that those teachers should be sup- 
plied with useful books. 

If idleness be the mother of vice, and an unoccupied mind 
lead to various evils, how urgent is it to supply suitable men- 
tal food. No one conversant with a settlement of native Chris- 
tians or a native village, can fail to see how important it would 
be to foster a taste for reading. But then, the people must 
have books suited to call forth .their sympathies and adapted 
to their condition. No one that has witnessed, as 1 myself 
have, a congregation of 200 men and 150 women, listening 
with the deepest attention to a recitation of the life of Bama, 
but must feel how much we need a Christian literature adapt- 
ed to the national taste. The Legislative Council is about to 
pass a severe law for the suppression of obscene books and 
pictures,* but other measures must be taken to give a taste for 
useful reading. We must apply to it Dr. Chalmers’s princi- 
ple of the expulsive power of a new affection.” 

* Inflicting three months' imprisonment and a fine of 100 Bs. for the 
sale of them. Already good efifeots have resulted : three book sellers klive 
been prosecuted in the Supreme Court for selling three obscene books, 
value 4 annas each, but fines and costs of court have involved them.man 
expense of 1300 Bs.4and one man has since burned 600 copies of his. 
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The goverutaent is at last airaking to a sense of ils daty^ 
that the masses must beealightened, finding that, as in the case 
of the Santals, books are better civilizers than bayonets, the 
school-master than the hang-man. Whether the missionaries 
accept the grants in aid or no, gorernment must go on with its 
mission ; but as the line of the government is secular educa- 
tion, it remains to be seen whether missionaries will not use the 
press to give a religious tone to education. Where the tongue 
cannot act, the printer may ; knowledge is power ; will religious 
men, by folding up their hands, have this power turned against 
them ? r 

1 published lately a descriptive catalogue of Bengali works* 
The following is an analysis of the subjects on which the books 
are written. It may be a reply to those who would cast aside 
all Bengali books with the sobriquet applied of ** filthy trash;^^ 
Educational, — Arithmetics, 5 ; Dictionaries and Vocabularies, 
56 ; Ethics and Moral Tales, 67 $ Geographies and Maps, 26 ; 
Geometry and Mensuration, 3 ; Grammar, 29 ; Historical and 
Biographical, 47 ; Medical, 24 ; Mental Philosophy, 3 ; Natural 
History, 24; Natural Philosophy, 18 ; Political Economy, 1 j 
School system, 1 ; Spelling, 35 ; Readers, 32. Total, 869. 

lAteraryy Miscellaneous, — Law, 88; Almanacs, 20; Magazines, 
44; Newspapers, 78; Poetry, *21 ; Popular Songs, 38; Tales, 
50; Miscellaneous, 114. Total, 450. 

Serampore Tracts, 85 ; Tract's Society Tracts, 
77 ; Christian books, 63 ; Musalman Bengali, 40 ; Pauranic, 
98; Sivite,35 ; Vaishnav, 80; Vedantic, 89. Total, 507. Mak- 
ing with other works a grand total of more than 1400. 


2. Obstacles. 

^he small number of Natives that can read intelligent- 
ly urgently for strenuous ezertious on behalf of ver- 
nacula^ schools. In 188& Mr. Adam, the Commissioner 
ott'^'8dimatioU, reported to Government that the intellec- 
tual condition of the masses in Bengal watf as l)enighted as 
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that of the mawieB in Russia;^' and since that time matters have 
become worse ; vernacular education has declined, and mission- 
aries have generally swam with the stream. English schools, 
however useful to the classes attending them/ have had little 
influence on the masses. Even of the books which issue from 
the Calcutta presses, very few have a circulation of more than 
twenty miles beyond Calcutta, with the exception of Alma- 
nacs, portions of the Bamayan or the Mahabharat ; there is 
scarcely any reading whatever : midnight darkness, as dense as 
it was six centuries ago, envelops the masses. 

The knowledge of reading acquired in the 80,000 common 
vernacular schools is not enough to enable a native to read the 
Bible intelligently. The Bible is a book which, with a style 
necessarily elevated, as adapted to a high subject, teiems with 
references to the geography of the East, — to the histories of 
Babylon, Rome, and Egypt, — to Jewish customs. Now are there 
in Bengal, independently of missionary vernacular schools, 200 
vernacular schools, where natives receive any instruction in 
history or geography ? What can we expect as an encourage- 
ment from vernacular literature, when in addition to mission- 
aries connected with secondary English schools, being hindered 
thereby from knowing much of the vernacular, few of those in 
connection with government schools know any thing of it ? 

All instruction, religious or otherwise, being conveyed in 
English schools by missionaries generally through the English, 
is a barrier to the formation of a vernacular literature, both 
on the part of pupils and teachersr How often do we And 
young men well up in English utterly unable to communii* 
cate useful or religious knowledge in their own language I Aye 
and even divinity students who cannot expound Scripture in- 

'* The s^e year that Peter the Groat founded St. Fetersburgh ^e 
English established themselves in Calcutta ; but while the mighty monarch 
of the Russians did not deem their having translations of works tnsde-froni^ 
foreign languages for his people, unworthy his oare, itisoidy after tbo' 
lapse of 100 years settlement in this country, that tlie Indian Govj^rpment 
have acknowledged ijjjieir duty in this respect. 
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telligeiitlT’ r And ^itli Mspect to a native a^ncy, itwbOld be 
very desirable in this point of tiew^ thet their religions ih- 
striietion especially should be in their otrn language ; thttt 
ihmiliarising them with theological terms, and tending to en- 
rich the language by the introduction of new ideas. 

fo the objection, hon are missionaries to gain that know- 
ledge of the language so as to teach through it ? we would say, 
As one step, let the first year of every missionary who comes to 
this country, be devoted entirely to the acquisition of the Ian- 
guage. If Government allows civilians time for that object, 
surely missionary societies ought to act similarly. And certain- 
ly the way in which Germans who come to this Country, haring 
learned English when adults, yet learn soon to preach, teach, 
write and speechify in it, sets us an example ; how few English 
missionaries wield the Bengali with the same power as many 
Germans do the English language. 

The chief educational strength of missions is given to teach- 
ing through English, while vernacular education is left to ran- 
dom efforts : though tHe working of it requires as high if not 
a higher order of mind than that of English schools. We re- 
quire persons, who may devote their entire time to the prepara- 
tion of vernacular school-books and examining schools. But 
except in a few cases, the work has been left in the hands 
of missionaries, overwhelmed with all sorts of interruptions, 
who resemble Moliere’s Midecin malgri lui, and who have to he 
Jack of all trades. 

It is to be feared that missionaries generally have -not a 
thorough knowledge of the language. I mean by this, an 
aequiikitanoe with the idioms and popular words of the lan- 
guage/ ifT as to read the standard works of the language with 
falfility«'> Our educated native * converts, as -a class, generally 
shewdittle disposition to co-opefate in the work of diffusing 
Chiietisiii^ through their own language- by the press. Too often 
jlie^ ^i^'the same contempt as the brahmans have for the pTo^ 
What have the eonvCrts froui English schools 
dOiii? towards enriching a natWe duiatian* literature ? As 
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all their instruction has been conveyed through the ttiedium 
of English, they almost forget the use of their own language, 
as an instrument of conveying knowledge : it is regarded by 
them in many cases almost as a patois. The result of the 
experience of the American missionaries for thirty-five years in 
Ceylon, bears out this statement. In India, in language, his- 
tory, antiquities, natural science, it is the European mind 
that has taken the lead. 

Sanskrit, the parent of Bengali and the source to give it 
elegance, expressiven'bss and dignity, has been neglected as a 
missionary instrument. While secular literature has drawn 
much from Sanskrit, our religious literature has done little 
in this respect : and a knowledge of Sanskrit as a missionary 
instrument has been overlooked. Of all the Bengal mis- 
sionaries, probably not more than two or three know any 
thing of Sanskrit. Now Sanskrit bears much the same relR<» 
tion to this country, as Greek does to Europe. It is the 
key to the past of the Hindus, which has such a bearing on 
the present : it reveals to us the arcana gf Hinduism, and gives 
an insight into those mighty infiuences which mould the minds 
and morals of one hundred and thirty millions of people. 

I do not say that books and tracts ought not to be given 
away under special circumstances, but it is to be feared the gra- 
tuitous distribution of Scriptures and books has done little to 
promote eitherChristianity or the cause of a Christian vernacular 
literature. Independent of the fact, that natives are not likely 
to value much what has cost them nothing, that with them 
cheap and nasty are nearly equivalent : we have the result of 
missionary experience in Agra, Bombay and Madras, where 
for some time missionaries have come to the decision to sell 
religious works, and have found the experiment work well* 
The rule of ** nothing for nothing'' is extending to books as 
well, as education^ It is stated of Bombay, " that the tastefnl 
style of tracts and books in Bombay, got up within the 
few years, had much to do in securing the large sale of^ 
Christian tracts gnd books by hawkers." Years ago, Mrj»* 
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Mather of Mirzapore declared in his report, that as long as re- 
ligious societies gave away books and tracts, so long there were 
no prospects of fostering a Christian vernacular literature. 
The money that might be spent in bringing out attractive 
Christian books with illustrations, is now absorbed in supplying 
demands for tracts at the rate of form 500 to 4000 at a time, 
in many cases thrown away, as the seed is sown without the 
soil being dressed — a remark that does not apply to preaching, 
as in the latter case, only subjects are taken up which are 
uudcrstood — whereas to a people utterly ignorant of history, 
geography, or the use of a good style, how little intelligent 
reading can there be of the Scriptures. 

At the same time that books should be paid for, the price 
should bo low. We want large editions and small prices. When 
an edition of 6000 copies of a work is printed, it can be furnished 
at the rate of 50 8vo. pp. to the anna : this is about the rate at 
which Sanders, Cones and Co. bring out their Almanac. 

3. Encouragements. 

The peasantry of this country are justly considered to be 
an intelligent race, quick to learn ; in fact in acuteness of 
observation and natural intelligence they are far ahead of 
the English peasantry. 

Caste is decaying. Even in 1835, W. Adam remarked as a 
sign of the times, that many of the lower orders were receiving 
an elementary education, who in former times would not 
have dared to look in at the portals of knowledge or investi- 
gate the mysteries of A, B, C. 

English schools can be worked to more effect in the pro- 
duction of translations ; far more attention is given now in them 
to the cultivation of the vernacular than used to be the case. 

The thorough reform which has been introduced into the 
Sanskrit College, by rendering it a literary not a theological 
institution, and by the introduction of the system of studying 
^nskrit on the European model, is giving us a superior class 
of^pahdits. The elegant Bengali writings o^ Ishwar Chandra, 
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the head of that College, shear what may be effected tfarocigk 
pandits of taste and general knowledge. 

The Native Press, though occasionally attacking misnonaries, 
is yet very moderate in its tone, compared to the days of the 
Chandrikd, the staunch advocate of widow-burning. We have 
now and then a growl, but the editors themselves have learned 
to appreciate the motives of missionaries. better ; seeing what 
they are doing for education. 

• The educated natives are, in various cases, awakening to a 
sense of shame, that their own beautiful language should have 
been so neglected by them, and that they should have looked 
with such indifference oti 85 millions who need European 
knowledge, but have neither means nor opportunity to gain it, 
except through a vernacular medium. Government also are 
raising their vernacular standard, and so are mission schools. 

The Lieutenant Governors of Bengal and the N .W. P. have 
shewn every disposition to promote popular eulightenmeut, 
though the Government of India has been a drag on them. Mr. 
Halliday is doing all in his power to promote vernacular educa- 
tion, while Mr. Colvin is treading in Mr. Thomason’s steps, and 
has lately published officially three works ou the vernacular 
press of the N. W. P. 

4. Wants, 

The Hindus in their own writings shew a great fond- 
ness for metaphors and symbols : from the days of Kalidas, 
who ransacked all nature to furnish him with images, 
they have exhibited this. The Bible, as an oriental book, is 
constructed on the same principle, and our Lord tanght by 
parables. But our religious tracts and books generally shew 
nothing adapted to this taste ; they seem to have been wiitteu 
rather amid the fogs of Loudon or the ice of St. Petersburgh,than 
in a country with the associations of the gorgeous East. Such 
books as Baxter’s Cull are for this country little better than 
waste paper. The oriental mind must be addressed through 
oriental imagery .. The late Lieutenant Governor of the N. . W. 

B 2 
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P. constructed his system of vernacular education on the princi* 
pie that the masses were essentially an agricultural race. The 
same applies to Bengal. Now the imagery and illustrations in 
our books ought to be drawn from country scenery. In their 
own popular works, such as Chdnakya^s Slokes, the Riiu Sankdr, 
we see how they carry out that principle. In this respect a 
volume containing extract from Scripture, giving in a metapho* 
rical dress its ethics, dogmas and histories, would be useful, as 
also a work compiled from such books as Flavel’s Husbandry 
Spiritualized, and Hervey^s Meditations in the Garden. 

A Weekly Newspaper has long been felt as a desideratum. 
The Serampore Darpan for thirty years occupied a place in this 
respect which is now vacant, and the native mind, anxious for 
the Ti Kotvov, has to receive it through the channels of the Bhdskar 
orChandrikd, whose influence is hostile to Christianity. The 
native newspapers have a circle of not less than 60,00U readers. 

A monthly Magazine illustrated, giving subjects on the plan 
of the Tract Society’s monthly volume. In 1820, the London 
Missionary Society started the Gospel Magazine in Calcutta, 
which promised to be very useful, had it been continued. 

Vernacular Libraries, to foster a taste for reading among 
readers and native Christians, are of great consequence, both to 
the formation of their character and their usefulness. Go- 
vernment itself has established vernacular libraries in several 
parts of the country. In America, libraries arc considered 
a necessary appendage to every school. 

A Dictionary of the Bible, abridged from Kitto’s work, would 
be a valuable repository for native teachers and readers, aye, 
even for those who have received an English education. The 
writer of this knows what difficulties a native, that has a fair 
knowledge of English, encounters, when he comes in contact 
with our terminology drawn from Latin and Greek sources, and 
involving almost the study of a new language. 

The call for missionaries to engage in this is great, because 
heathen natives will engage in nothing but the secular par t, 
andi- Christian natives, in many cases, woi^d rather spout 
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R little EnglUh than benefit the Sudra caste. It is long before 
a brahman, though he be a Christian, can erase from his mind 
the feelings connected with his belonging to the twice born 
class. Sir H. Elliot, who knew natives well, declared that pa- 
triotism was an exotic in Bengal, and certainl/ experience 
seems to confirm this ; for while we have had meetings of 
natives, and societies formed among them, they have been all 
for class interests, increase of salary or position. As for the 
peasantry y who are in a degraded condition equal to that of 
the slaves of the United States, as described in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, where do we see among the educated classes of natives 
a sympathy for their condition ? The educated native generally 
despises, through ignorance, his own language : his conversa- 
tion, reading and teaching is all through English^ as ft was last 
century through Persian,and six centuries ago through Sanskrits 
An essay writer in Calcutta, one of the Dutts, coolly proposes the 
extirpation of his own language, and that all the mehters and 
cow-boys in Bengal should only gain knowledge through Eng* 
lish, while he applies to his own tongue the epithet of the 
language of fishermen ! What have educated Zemindars done 
for their ryots ? Or, what have the Christian converts of our 
schools done for the difiTusiou of knowledge among the masses ? 
Therefore it devolves specially on missionaries to take up this 
subject, to guard that part of tlte fortification that is weakest. 

6. Musalmans. 

As no allusion has been made in this Conference to that 
important class of the population, the Musalmans, seeming 
to imply that missionary attention had hitherto been directed 
little to them, — which is much to be regretted, as in straight- 
forwardness and honesty they are much superior to the Ben- 
galis — 1 would make one allusion to them. They have of late 
taken very much to the study of Bengali, but still th^ cannot, 
give up their national attachment to the Persian ; and they bate, 
in order to meet the point half way, invented a language. half- 
Persian, half- Bengali, and have published in this dialect, called 
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Mnsalinan-Bengali^ forty-two works, some of them very large, 
which have gone through many editions, containing tales, ac- 
counts of Muhammad, &c. The Bible Society have printed 
Luke’s gospel in that dialect, and are now proceeding with some 
other portions of Scriptures. 

I would conclude these few remarks with the following state- 
ment. The Yaishnava sect, which in Bengal has proselyted 
one-fifth of the population, owes much of its success to the fact 
that it did not choose a foreign language as the vehicle for propa* 
gating its principles, nor limit itself to the select few, but appeal- 
ed through the vernacular tongue to the masses, and in various 
ways shewed less respect to high caste than has been the ten- 
dency in some missionary bodies. Three hundred years ago 
the followers of Ghaitanya gave us the first Bengali books ever 
published : hence while Sivite literature, hampered by a learned 
language, is confined to the few, Yaishnava literature is the 
property of the many. While Nuddea for four hundred years has 
supplied Bengal with a class of pandits pre-eminent for their 
skill in law and logic, it has not furnished one man emi- 
nent in Bengali. When examining a class of boys there lately, I 
found they disdained even to write the Bengali, the bhdshdf as 
they called it. Tlierc is another body which shame us mission- 
aries in this respect, the TatwabodhvtiSabhd,n\\\c\i has produced 
a series of able works on philosophy and ethics in Bengali, and 
issues a monthly magazine far superior in ability to any work 
ever issued by missionaries. At Bombay, natives give lectures 
in the vernacular on subjects of science and ethics : in Bengal 
our native converts are either not able or not willing to do 
much in this respect. 


5. — The Bcv. B. Geidt, of Burdwan, then introduced the 
next subject for discussion, viz. that of Yeruacular Missionary 
Behools, by the following paper : 
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Vernacular Mission Schools at Burdwan. 

1. History — Vernacular Education has been carried on in 
this district since the year 1816. Before the mission was 
established^ Capt. Stewart, supported by friends, opened and 
maintained sixteen schools in the districts of Burdwan, Beer- 
bhoom and Bancoorah, containing above 1200 pupils. To 
insure a great attendance, the work was intrusted to able and 
clever br&hmans with high salaries, amounting in some cases 
to 30 and 40 Us. pet month. These men knew how to keep 
on good terms both with their kind master and with the people. 
Their presence was considered by the villagers as a security 
that no boy would embrace Christianity. In regard to profi* 
ciciicy, however, it may be mentioned that many of the pupils 
excelled in the branches in which they were instructed, only 
of Christian^y they would hear nothing. Few books were at 
that time printed in Bengali, and those which were read in 
the schools must not contain the name of Jesus. An elderly 
man who had been instructed in one of them, remarked to me 
lately, ** How much the times have changed in favour of Chris- 
tianity. Formerly our brahmans received high wages in these 
schools, yet when we found the name of Jesus in a book, we 
all ran off. Now teachers receive comparatively little, and 
the boys read any book without hesitation.” A little stir among 
the people on account of these schools, was not an unfrequent 
occurrence in those days, but it was soon put down by a few 
sepoys being sent to the spot to restore peace. Mr. Perowne, 
one of the first missionaries here, who took so warm an interest 
in vernacular education, had occasionally six or eight men 
placed at his disposal to protect him from insult. 

Mr. Deerr afterwards took charge of the schools, and carried 
them on with great vigour and less expense. That indefati- 
gable man would sit down in one of them daily for three or 
four hours, teaching the rudiments of Christianity ; and his 
generous character earned him the good will of the people. 
They now became^more favourably disposed toward the Christian 
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religion. As be, however, could not procure a Christian teacher 
for each of his schools, the work remained to a great extent 
under the influence and tuition of heathen masters, of whose 
knowledge of the Bible the following instance may suffice. 
In explaining the parable of the lost sheep, the brdhman said 
to his scholars, “In the land of Judea were many sheep, and 
also many jungles to graze in; now one of the sheep of a rich 
man who had a hundred, went astray into one of those jungles, 
and he could by no means recover it. The Son of God, seeing 
this, came down from heaven to save that lost sheep from 
destruction. Lookl'* he continued, “here is a proof of the 
great love of Jesus, who came on earth for the sake of a single 
sheep.” 

Mr. Lincke and the late Mr. Weitbrecht likewise carried on 
vernacular education, but not to the same extent. Several 
schools were given up and other missionary oper^ions entered 
upon. In 1846, the latter had four, which he occasionally 
visited : an extract from his memoirs will shew the number of 
scholars, and the books read, in one of these schools. 

’ Burdwan, Jan, 20/A, 1846. 

Ist class, 5 boys, Luke 12 chapters. 

2nd ditto, 3 ditto. Genesis 40 chapters. 

8rd ditto, 8 ditto, Mark 2 chapters. 

4th ditto, 6 ditto. Anecdotes 18 pages. 

6th ditto, 6 ditto. Catechism 14 pages. 

A little more than a year after my arrival, Mr. W. made 
over the schools to me. I carried them on at first the same 
as 1 found them, until 1849, when the plan of the work, and 
the pay of the men were changed, new books were introduced, 
and the number of schools was again increased to eight, which 
contained about 600 boys. Owing to a deficiency in the 
society’s funds, and other causes, the number at present is 
Only five, which are attended by 280 children.' ' 

The 1st school contains 110 pupils. 

' 2nd ditto ditto 90 ditto. 

^ < 3rd ditto ditto 70 ditto. 
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'4th ditto ditto 56 ditto. 

6th ditto ditto 64 ditto. 

S. Pay System. — On my taking charge of the work, each 
school had a sircar on Rs. 4, a hurkarn on 2, and a Christian 
teacher receiving from 6 to 8 Rs. per month. Whether the boys 
were present or not, the sircar and hurkarn demanded their 
wages at the end of the month. T made therefore an alteration, 
and began to pay according to proficiency and the number of 
children in attendance. Dividing each school into five classes, 
I gave at the following rate : for each boy in the 1 st class, 
8 annas a month; 2nd class, 2 annas; 3rd class, 14 anna; 
4th class, 1 anna; 5th class, nothing. The heathen sircar 
prepares at the commencement of the month a sheet of paper 
on which the Christian teacher has to write daily the number 
of each class present, and the portions read, affixing his signa- 
ture. At t|^e end of the month, this account is handed to 
me, when I pay for the average number. The earnings of the 
school are divided between the sircar and hurkaru : the former 
receiving two thirds, and the latter one. This arrangement 
serves as a check on the heathen masters; the Christian teachers 
are more punctual ; and it has a beneficial iiifiuence on the 
schools. 

For children in the 5th class I pay nothing, to induce the 
sircars to bring them on in reading. If they were paid for 
this class, children of fwo years would be placed at school. 
No boy is advanced to a higher class but by me. The younger 
pupils are partly taught by monitors from among the elder 
scholars, who take this office of honour in turn. 

The native Christians receive the same allowance as before: 

I draw for all the schools a small sum from the C. M. S., 
besides which every boy who can read, has now to pay one pice a 
month. , 

3. Instruction — The first class have Bible History 
of the Old and New Testaments; Geography; Grammar; 
Natural History; Arithmetic and Writing. The second 
class read Mattl^ew or Acts ; Exposure of Hinduism; Large 
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^^Cntechism ; Arithmetic and Writing. The third class; 
Life of Abraham or Joseph; Moral Stories; Arithmetic, and 
Waiting. The fourth class read the first small Catechism, atid 
then learn it by heart; this may prove a blessing to them in 
after years. The fifth class are beginners. The heathen 
sircar teaches arithmetic, writing and reading. The Christian 
instructs in the Bible ; but Maps, Grammar, and Natural 
History, I am obliged to teach, though one of the teachers can 
now assist me in these branches. Having carried on this 
branch of missionary work for some years, I will now refer to 
the difficulties connected with it, and also to the good results 
achieved. 

4. Trials. — One difficulty we have to contend against, is 
the securing of a large number of boys to attend to a course 
of instruction for a number of years. The children of the 
lower orders of the community do not generally avail them- 
selves of the advantage of education offered to them: their 
position in life, they suppose, does not require the cultivation 
of their minds. Even when they are induced to enter the 
schools, their attendance is often irregular. Many of them 
being destitute, must necessarily resort at an early age to some 
employment to earn a livelihood. 

Our schools for the most part comprise the middling and 
respectable classes of the rural population, and even their 
attendance is often for a limited time.* * Many, as soon as they 
acquire a tolerable knowledge of arithmetic and writing, leave 
school to assist their parents and relatives. 1 am, therefore, 
obliged constantly to form new classes and go over the same 
ground again and again. 

Another trial is the banefnl influence of Hinduism, which 
acts most injuriously on these youths. Many of them, when 
they attain the age of fourteen or fifteen, become fickle and 
indifferent, owing to this pernicious influence' of idolatry, 
obscene books, filthy conversation, and thtf bad example of those 
arohnd them. All these are voices to ns to go and help them 
by the grace of God. ^ 
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. Another difficulty connected with this work is the distance 
of the places. The schools being from two to four miles fron^ 
the mission, renders the work arduous. It is not an eas}- task 
to go four miles, give three or four hours' instruction, answer 
the questions of the people arouud, and then return in the 
burning heat of a tropical sun in April, May, and June ; 
whilst during the rainy season we have not only bad roads, but 
are often caught in the rain. 

Other trials are caused by heathen teachers, who arc gener- 
ally deceitful, and seek to counteract the good impressions 
made on the children, saying, after we have left, “ Do not 
listen to what these Christians tell you ; they are paid for jt, 
and must talk of religion." If a boy betrays any sign iii 
favour of Christianity, he is immediately shut up, semt away, 
or some other trick is resorted to, to make him forget it. 

Yet we cannot do without these men, they are a necessary 
evil. No school can be established in a village without them. 

1 tried it, but always failed, and sometimes, when a man is scut 
away for any fault or gives up his work, the school is broken 
up ; the boys will not attend any more. 

5. — Encouragements and Results. — Notwithstanding the 
difficulties and trials, there is much to encourage us to carry 
on the work with heart and soul, in the name of the Lord. 
Vernacular education has already proved a great blessing to 
many, which richly repays us for our trouble, — and it is to be 
regretted that hitherto more attention has not been paid to 
this useful branch of missionary work. 

* By these schools, the gospel is spread more extensively than 
by mere preaching. People seeing us, often become familiar 
and are inclined to listen. 1 always make it a practice to 
speak to the grown up persons on my visits to the schools. 
Many coming from distant villages, to see their friends pr 
transact business, have thus an opportunity of hearing the 
gospel, and on their ^return take with them the glad tidings of 
salvation by Christ Jesus. The children also frequently relate 
to their parents what they have heard at school, and in- the 
• T 2 
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evening read to them often from our books. In those places 
*'where we have schools, there is a far greater number who can 
read than we find in other villages. Even the women hear 
about their soul’s salvation, purchased by Christ’s precious 
blood. Some of the boys are anxious to improve themselves, 
and give every satisfaction, and after leaving pursue their 
studies in the English school. 

The caste system, too, must lose its hold in places where the 
Bible is taught : prejudices and heathen darkness are gradually 
dispelled, men of low caste are led to observe that brihmans 
are often inferior to themselves, and they frequently see the 
brahman boy below the sudra in the class. And in reading of 
the follies, sins, and punishments of their gods, they perceive 
that the whole system of caste is the silly work of man ; and 
though they may not be able to throw off their religion and 
embrace the gospel, yet it is evident that Hinduism sinks in 
their estimation, and brfihmanism is on the wane. The gospel 
is far better understood by those instructed in vernacular 
schools, than it is by others. The best Bengali scholars, 
and even natives themselves, have often to lament that the 
low people do not understand them. We have reason to think 
that some believe in Christ, though they have not courage to 
avow it. I have been asked by one of my scholars, a young 
brdhman, lying on his death-bed, to pray to Jesus for the 
salvation of his soul ; his trust was only in Him. The relatives 
of the boy were present. 

1 have also been at the dying bed of an old man, the father 
of one of my pupils, who called on the Lord Jesus to havd 
mercy on him at the eleventh hour. This shows there are Hindus 
who have no faith in their idols on trying occasions. But more 
than this, 1 have been permitted by the mercy of Ood to 
gather in the first-fruit of our vernacular scHbe^. Last year, 
an intelligent youth, seventeen years old)" openlj^ renounced 
Hinduism and put on Christ by baptism.. He b'ccai^ truly 
pious, loved the Saviour, read his Bible and cultivated private 
prayer. He has now entered into the joy of his Lord. ^ ^here 
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w^re thr^ other boys in the village from which this youth 
came, who also wished to embrace Christianity : one of thextf" 
has since disappeared, and the others bad not strength enough 
to encounter the opposition of their parents and friends. * 
Considering these results, we may fairly say they have more 
than equalled the labour, time and money spent on vernacular 
education. Let us then go on in the good work, and not 
despise the day of small things, for in due time we shall reap, 
if we faint not. 

The Bev. E. Stobbow would ask a question or two on this subject ; 
Up to what age do boys usually remain in these vernacular schools P 
what is the number of direct conversions resulting from the schools P 
qnd what is the amount of time and labour that missionaries givo to 
aem P 

Mr. Gbidt replied that boys attend from the ages of six to fifteen 
years ; not many conversions have occurred directly at Burdwan, but 
Mr. Sandys has had three or four in his Calcutta school. He spends one 
day two hours ; another day one, in the schools: and never goes to a 
school, without being surrounded by a large number of people. 

The Bev. C. Kbuckbbbbo finds that in schools taught by heathen sirkars, 
when the missionary is gone, the Christian education is intermitted. He 
prefers English to vernacular schools, because of the greater ago to which 
boys remain iu them. Ho does not recollect any instance of conversion 
from these schools. As a means of access to the native mind generally, ho 
has found them exceedingly useful. 

The Bev. J. Andebsoit would ask whether the audiences of missionaries 
have been improved by such schools. He knows nothing of them, but wishes 
to get information on such points as these. In a Christian country, a great 
stress is laid on the Christian instruction of boys and girls : but you are rare- 
fy asked, whether this or that person has been converted in a school : to lay 
so much stress on these conversions, where boys leave young, is to subject 
the schools to an unfair test. School instruction prepares the people for 
the reception of the gospel in England, and why not here P Does it do so 
or not P It would §epm to be an exceedingly difficult thing to preach the gos- 
pel clearly to a;^oro^hly heathen man ; — so many are the false nations 
which bi|ximid cont^is. He has attended Bengali preaching with great 
deligt^i an^has seeh ''the people listen with great attention ; yet still, 
witkvjw views, he must consider it difficult for the great truths of tho 
gosp^h to enter their minds. Do not schools like these help to improvo 
thei£ and moke them mor^ intelligent hearers P 
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Mr. Williamson thinks that good vernaicnlar schools cannot be too 
• highly estimated. There is great dilBcultj in impressing adults who have 
nc\rer been instruoted« even when a missionary preaches as plainly and 
in^oressively as ho can. Scholars are more impressible. Congregations 
wo meet once or twice, but our scholars we sec continually. He has 
often met people who seemed to understand the gospel better than others ; 
but on enquiry he found they obtained this knowledge from schools, 
either English or vernacular, at Burdwan and elsewhere. Ho has had 
schools for thirty years. He had an English school which flourished for 
a long time, till a Government school was set up in opposition. Those 
schools have been the means of dispelling prejudice and removing the 
objections of the Hindus. While preaching, he has frequently found 
himself assisted by an old scholar of one of these schools. Secular 
knowledge has always been given together with the gospel ; the for- 
mer alone tends to destroy Hinduism. These schools should, however, 
have a Christian teacher at their head. 

The Bev. A. F. Lacboix for many years had schools of this description 
under his charge, and has seen the very best schools in the country, those 
of Messrs. May and Pearson at Chinsurali, the schools at Burdwan, Mr. 
Piflard’s, and the like. They certainly aflbrd a great moans of usefulness. 
They prepare the people for a better hearing and a better appreciation of 
the gospel. We should give as much attention as we can to such auxili- 
aries. It is a great advantage to preaching, that we And persons so 
prepared. Wherever these schools have really done extensive good, 
they were well attended to by the missionary. Mr. Pearson and Mr. 
May of Chinsurah, Mr. letter, Mr. Piflard, and now Mr. Geidt have 
given great attention to them, and taught the schools personally. Ho 
would point out an especial advantage of these schools. In the mofussil 
they are one of the best means of filling up those gaps which occur in the 
time of the missionary who is mainly employed in preaching. He cannot 
always be preaching, and when not doing so, may quietly instruct a 
school. But ono step ought uuiTorsally to be adopted. To have Christian^ 
instruction given by heathen sirkars he would highly disapprove, and 
Christian teachers should bo appointed. To send men as Christian teachers 
to heathen schools, is an excellent training for missionary work. In Cal- 
cutta the desire for English education is so great, that there is little pos- 
sibility of doing much in this way. It has been psked : what conversions 
have been produced P But this is not the proper test to apply to them. He 
has however heard of some cases. Badhanatjz, one of the best catechists 
of the London Missionary Society, who died ten years ago, was one of the 
pupils of Mr. Piflard’s school. * '* 

The Bev. Lal Behabi Db never had personal connexion with such 
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schools, but has witnessed the good effects in his own and neighbouring Til- 
lages. The missionary, by their means, gets an attentive hearing. ThT* 
parents of the children are prepared to listen to the gospel. These schools 
are susceptible of great improvement. He quite thinks we should not din- 
ploy heathen sirkars as teachers ; we should also try to make them better 
than they are ; and we should introduce better books, as now is the time to 
do so. The 'Government is about to establish schools of their own all over 
the country. Ho would advocate English education in Calcutta and the 
largo towns ; but of course it is through the native languages that the 
people generally are to be educated and converted. Be^arding Mr. Long’s 
report, he thinks that the Conference should give special attention to his 
suggestion respecting the establishment of a native Christian newspaper. 

The Bev. W. H,. Hill is a teacher or superintendent of some vernacu- 
lar schools. He thinks that if the same attention had been given to ver- 
nacular schools which has been given to English, we should have had 
greater results. His own schools in Christian villages are, from their position, 
placed under great disadvantages. He feels exceedingly grateful to his 
predecessors for what they have done. The education of females also 
deserves much attention. Ho gives medicine to many in the villages ; 
and of the females who come, most were persons educated in schools and 
have overcome caste prejudices. The best hearers of the gospel too are 
the parents of the scholars. Those educated come for Christian books. 
Such is the good influence of this education, that when the heathen sirkar 
came on sabbath, several of those present declared that he had made all 
the scholars Christians. 

The Bev. T. Smitu would ask ; have adult schools been tried any where P 
and if so, with what results P He saw some excellent adult schools in 
Capo Town, where they are common. Have there been also any itinerant 
schools established, ns in the Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland P 

The Bev. F. Schueb thought that Calcutta missionaries cannot fully 
appreciate the difllculties that the mofussil missionaries experience in 
'managing these schools. There are no scholarships, and the education 
itself is not to very many a sufllcicnt attraction. Most parents want a 
very little education for their sons ; a little rending, a little writing, and 
a little accounts, are deemed quite suffleient. A few, however, appreciate 
it more. Again, there is a great want of teachers. Where can we get 
any other than heathen teachers P Again, the attendance is very irregu- 
lar. We cannot attract the boys except by rewards, and have not tho 
means of giving them. We have lately, however, charged one pice a 
monjy^ and the attendance has improved. Mr. Scliurr has tried an adult 
school for the Christians, but only one has learned to road and write. 
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Thd Bev. J. G. Piox would make Only two remerks. Among the natiYe 
Christians he has fire adnlt schools for women, and till the recent riots had 
some for men also : about sevenlymen hare learned to read in those schools. 
Tlfero are 110 wires who con read, of whom v^ry few have learned as 
girls, almost all learned after they were married ; many came to the school 
with two or three children. The women generally attend from 1 to 2 
o'clock, and the men in the evening for one hour. They hifve met with 
a good deal of encouragement in those efforts. He would make 
another remark respecting what fell from Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Williamson. With all respect to them, he cannot but think that the gos- 
pel has the power of making understood by every one. Many do 
understand it, who cannot read and hai^e never been at school. They can 
understand what will save them. If we had more faith in the simple 
gospel, we should have more success. In the Burisal district the great 
majority of the converts were most illiterate when they became ohris- 
tiana, yet in many ways they have proved that their conversion was real. 

The £ev. C. Bomwutsch thought that from vernacular schools, as now 
carried on in our villages, very little good can be expected. But when 
well carried on, the best edbets may be seen from vernacular education in 
elevating the native mind. It has often been said that we cannot train 
them in this way, but that English must bo employed. He would say, 
God bless the English institutions. But they do not do all tho good. 
The vernacular schools, when improved, are useful in their sphere. It is 
not trde that wo cannot teach geography or physical geography, or 
natural history through the vernaculars. Wo can do so. He has lately 
employed a native assistant in science in his Santipore training school 
with the best effect. As to girls’ schools ; there is great difficulty in resell- 
ing the females. Without solioitation the Babus at Santipore came forward 
and offered thirty-six girls, but on condition that Christianity should not 
be taught. This was of course refused. The women, it is believed, are 
anxious to learn, but are in many cases prevented. Public schools for 
them are not liked. 


After the discussion was concluded, the Conference passed 
the following Besolution respecting this subject. 

Resolution on Yebnacular Day Schools. 

That this Conference consider Vernacular Day Schools to 
be institutions of considerable importance in missionary work. 
Every native ebnreb should have a Christian school for the 
instruction of its young people ; and such schools ' may be 
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miide useful aids in promoting the' evangelization of the hea^ 
then. Small schools^ containing but a few scholars^ giving' 
the mere elements of knowledge, and placed under a heathy 
teacher, they consider a waste of effort and •money. But 
experience has shewn that good schools have furthered the 
cause of the gospel in times past, and continue to further it to- 
the present day. In order to render them useful, their edu- 
cation should be rendered as high as existing school books 
allow : they should have at least one Christian teacher \ and 
should be carefully superintended by the missionary himself. 
Such schools furnish excellent opportunities of preaching to 
adults; they help to secure the attention and confidence of 
the heathen generally ; they facilitate the comprehension and 
appreciation of the gospel ; and increase the number bf thoso 
actually acquainted with it. In regard to the missionary 
himself, they furnish profitable employment for him during 
those hours in which he is not engaged in more public preach- 
ing. The Conference has heard with pleasure of the success 
of the adult schools among the Christians of Burris&l, and 
thinks that the example set there may with advantage be fol- 
lowed by others. 


Friday Afternoon. 

The Conference having adjourned for a short time, resumed 
at 1 o’clock; after the singing of a hymn, the Rev. J. Pourik, 
of the Free Church Mission, offered prayer. 

The next subject for the consideration of the Conference 
was then introduced in the following paper, by the Rev, John 
Fordyce. 

Native Female Education. 

* ' 

The instructions of the Committee at whose request this 
paper has been prepared, ^nd the little time that can be allot- 
ted to any^ single topic, alike forbid a sketch of the state of 
the females of Iniya, or a history of efforts in their behalf, or 
u 
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even minute detnils regarding the present state of this, branch, 
of missionary operations. I shall merely glance at peouhar 
difficulties, present an estimate of present plans, and offer 
suggestions t 0 4aceelerate progress. 

It is not necessary to prove the importance of this work,t 
especially as this was established on the first day of the Con-» 
fereuce by two eminently competent witnesses, — the Uev. 
A. F. Lacroix, and Sir Charles Jackson : the former account- 
ing the inaccessibility of females as a very great hindrance. to 
the work of Missions j and the latter, as quoted by Mr. La-r 
oroix, siugliug this out as the greatest hindrance of all. 

I. — Peculiar difficulties in the way op Female Education, 

ESPECIALLY IN BeNGAL. 

Some of these are, the rigid maintenance of caste, especially 
with reference to females, a remarkable sousitiveuess as to 
whatever might affect unfavourably the prospects of daugh- 
ters, early marriages, and the influence and superstition of 
the elderly females. Among the poor, the men being un? 
taughty they do not appreciate the value of education ; in the 
higher and middle classes the seclusion of the females, jealou- 
sies between families, and the prejudices of the senior Babus ; 
amongst all the want of palpable temporal profit from educa- 
tion. Many intelligent native gentlemen arc in favour of 
female education and do nothing. Though encompassed with 
difficulties, they might overcome all, but for two things which 
in some quarters are now the chief hindrances, viz. an apathy 
which lulls zeal, where convictions arc clear; and a timidity 
which would be glad to follow, but cannot lead. 

There are difficulties as to agency altogether peculiar to 
this department. Missionaries can do little, except by organ- 
izing, superintending, and securing supplies. The timidity 
of native females makes it desirable to have . teachers chiefly 
of tlieir own sex* The wipes of missionaries h^ vein. many 
4sa^>. laboured nobly, and. so disinterestedly that they are 
•iKorthy of double honour ; but domestiQ .dpt^es have often un- 
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fitted them for this self-imposed task, and sustained ef&oienojr 
(not to say progi^ess) has been Sadly marred by the failure of 
flocieties to supply adequate assistance. , 

Further, young ladies have bceu sent from Britain, but 
generally so 'well selected, that they have soon been attracted 
to other spheres, in some cases carrying on their mission, but 
often otherwise. To pass over this fact would conceal one of 
the peculiar and most perplexing difficulties of the past and 
the future. A similar cause will always lessen the real fruits 
of normal schools ; but this, let us remark in passing, forms 
a reason for increasing them, and not for setting them aside. 
Further, educated native females, while unmarried, can only 
teach under European eyes : and, if married, they can seldom 
be available for this work beyond their own homes. 

Among the higher classes there is another difficulty as to 
agency, arising from the fact that on the one hand they fear 
Christianity more in reference to daughters than sons-^ feat 
which Bethune’s compromise has done much to foster; and 
on the other, that few, except earnest Christians, will care for 
this work, ,so long as pecuniary inducements are wanting; 
and really earnest Christians cannot conceal the way of life, 
nor consent to teach oi^y what is but loss, compared with the 
knowledge of Christ. 

Finally, under this head, this is not merely au oducatioiial 
question, but involves a re-adjustmcnt of woman's position in 
society. Education is but a means towards an universal revo- 
lution in the domestic constitution of India; and those 
who know the power of Hindu conservatism, and the absence 
of those nobler motives which are needed as forces towards 
such a revolution, will at once see that this single fact reveals 
a host of difficulties. To some these appear so formidable that 
they would defer the elevation of India's daughters, until her 
sons have become more enlightened and ennobled, forgetting 
that iii order that India may have a race of truly noble sons, 
she must have first a race of enlightened mothers. It may he 
a slow pro(;e88. ’^hhre is the less reason for delay. Undaunt>- 
u 2 
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ed by difiSculties, let efforts for both go hand in hand, that 
**t'fiey may act and re-act on eaeh other, for their mutual and 
simultaneous elevation. 

c 

II. — Estimate of existing plans of operation. 

To present a full estimate of the numerous efforts for Native 
Female Education iu Bengal since 1818, would necessitate a 
lengthened historical sketch. This would be out of place 
here, and yet they must be referred to, lest it should seem that 
these efforts are undervalued. Their importance is not to be 
estimated merely by the direct and palpable results for good 
oi\ individuals and on society ; but also by the experimental 
light they have shed on the path of duty now, alike by their 
successes and their failures. 1 cannot even name all the mo- 
thers in our Indian Israel, who have laboured with self-deny- 
ing zeal, and whose labours have been owned of God. Inhere 
are some, however, who have done so much in Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood, that their names will be permanently associat- 
ed with the cause of woman's elevation in India; — Mrs, Wil- 
son, Miss Bird, and the late Mrs. Sandys of the English 
Church ; Mrs. W. II. Pearce, and Mrs. Coleman (afterwards 
Mrs. Sutton) of the Baptist Misiiiou : Mrs. Muudy and Mrs. 
Mullens, of the London Mission ; Miss Laing, and Miss Saville 
of the Scotch JNlissious ; but to do justice to their labours of 
love, demands not a page but a volume. 

1. Day Schools. — Most of these are bazar schools, attend- 
ed by the very lowest of the people. Many years ago there 
were more of them in Calcutta than now ; and to Calcutta 
chiefly our remarks on bnzar schools apply, hoping that bre- 
thren will supplement them with happier views of matters in 
the mofussil. 

Mrs. Wilson, whose name will ever be associated honorably 
with this cause, had at one time nineteen such schools ; but they 
do not appear to have fulfilled her hopes, and they were all given 
up for one, the Central School. Mrs. Pearce and Mrs. Coleman 
had also many such schools under their i^are, but they also 
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were closed, having led to no very satisfactory results. -More 
recently several bazar schools were established under tfie 
superintendence of the Rev. Mr. Yule, whose experience ^nd 
opinions coincide with Mrs. Wilson’s ; and they are all likely 
to be soon closed, unless parents begin to value education for 
its own sake. In another day school near Calcutta there has 
lately been a strike for more pay. Giving money directly or 
indirectly is doubtful policy. I would not condemn it in 
others, but would hesitate to do it. In such a case we should 
not question every thing for conscience’ sake ; but leave each 
one to act on his own convictions of duty. There is nothing 
in such procedure reprehensible, though it may be inexpe* 
dient. Sooner or later it must be given up. 

Results from bazar schools are far from satisfaefor}^ from 
such causes as the unsuitablcness of teachers, the wickedness 
of the women who bring pupils, the irregularity of attendance, 
the early marriage of some to husbands utterly untaught, and 
the destination of many by their vile guardians to a life of 
infamy. Individuals may have been benefited in these schools; 
but they have no diffusive principle, and no palpable perma- 
nent effects. They touch no great springs of action in society. 
They are at the base of tho social scale, and so despised that 
such example hinders rather than forwards the great cause. 
Hence, if maintained, it is less in the hope of general results, 
than for the good of the poor but precious souls, for whom the 
education given should be simple and purely vernacular. It 
is gratifying to be able to add that Mr. Yule has opened this 
week a day-scliool near Calcutta on a new and better plan — a 
plan which is utterly impracticable in the city. The girls are 
of a higher class, and not only come freely, but the parents 
have provided a school, and in part also a house for a teacher, 
at their own expense. 

We know of no select day-schools except Bethune’s, which 
is not connected with missions. It has done some good, and 
may yet do more. Its partial failure is the consequence Of 
being intended ^r tho higher classes, but not adapted to thebr 
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ideas, — providing n public oducation for those who will only 
accept it in private. There are schools for others than natives^ 
suQh as Mrs. £wart*s admirable sciiool for Armenian girls and 
Jewesses, which are so important and so purely missionary, 
that they ought to be mentioned, though scarcely included in 
the subject of this paper — the education of native females. 

2. Boabding Schools. — Of these, as we learn from Mr. 
Wylie's work on Missions, there are 58 in Bengal, having 791 
pupils. Probably, in proportion to numbers, these Institu- 
tions have been more blessed in real conversions than any 
other, which may be accounted for from the fact that many of 
thoi pupils have been long and entirely under Christian infln- 
ences. The fruits are not striking ; but they are even now 
precious ; and they will be found more so many days hence. 
Some of the former inmates of these schools are teachers, 
and many may be found in the dwellings of native preachers, 
teachers, catechists and humbler members of our churches, 
making them chnstian homes, ns only godly wives and mo- 
thers can make them ; and we doubt not, that if one had the 
eye of a seer, he might discover in these humble homes the 
Anthusas and Monicas, and in their prattling boys, the Chry. 
sostoms and Augustines of the church of Christ in India. 

Boarding schools vary considerably, both in the origin of 
their inmates, and the mode of management. Some are or- 
phan homes, others are for children of native Christians, and 
in others, the two are combined. We would urge no single 
mode of conducting them. They should be adapted to the 
probable destiny of girls, which cannot be altered by educa- 
tion so much as in the case of boys. Injudicious kindness 
might embitter after life, by raising them in some respects 
Coo far. For the daughters of village Christians, destined for 
village life, a few only being better settled, I regard as a 
mo^el Mrs. Mullcns's school at Bhowanipore. Bengali is 
thoroughly taught to all, and Bnglish only to a select few ; 
and whilst native habits not positively evil are retained, every 
effort’ it made to elevate and purify the moral, tone. 
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completely under the contwd (rf theonperintendeoHj lWO^W 
mode of management is desirablet Veroiacular inatr-uctioit 
should of course be regarded as of paramount importance; 
but it is desirable* also that the English language be 
thoroughly taught, and English habits partially intro- 
duced, — chiefly because fome may become teachers in schools 
and aenauas ; and many will, as hitherto, be married to highly 
educated natives. In the latter case ignorance of English 
would be a deeply felt inequality ; and our aim is not merely 
to educate but to elevate; and, flrst among a few, but ulti- 
mately over all India, to raise woman to be the companion^ 
the counsellor, the equal of man. 

3. Nohhal Schools. — I know of only one purely normal 
school, although a normal class may be more or less definite- 
ly formed in orphan homes. 1 refer to the one at Tallyguuge, 
under the excellent management of the Misses Suter. It is 
devoted to native female education, though the pupils be Euro- 
peans and East Indians. Its first-fruits, as I can testify from 
personal knowledge, are such as give promise that, if duly 
supported, it may become one of the most important institu- 
tions in India. 

4. ZifiNANA Schools. — In a very few cases governesses 
have been employed for brief periods by native gentlemen ; 
and there is reason to believe that not a few young Babus 
have taught their wives and sisters. Many years ago Mrs. 
^Yilsou, Miss Bird, Mrs. Chapman and others visited zeua- 
iias, were welcomed, aud imparted a little instruction to the 
inmates ; but so far as we know, there was no plan com- 
menced till the present year, capable of indefinite extension, 
and on a self-sustaining principle. The plan originated with 
my friend, the Kev. Thomas Smith. So long ago as 1840, he 
proposed a scheme for the domestic education of the females 
of tbe upper classes ; but it met at the time with no cordial, 
or at least no practical response. This was not his own de- 
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j^artmcnt of labour^ and those whose work it was, would not 
then take it up. Since February last, it has been my privilege 
to ^o-operate with Mr. Smith in commencing a plan similar 
to that proposed fifteen years ago ; and as the experiment has 
succeeded admirably these six months, it may not be prema- 
ture now to make it known, concealing only for the present 
the names of those native gentlemen, who have nobly dared 
to advance before their fellows. * 

Mr. Smith obtained the consent of several highly intelligent 
Babus to admit a governess, and pay for her services. This 
was the more gratifying, as the arrangement was made on the 
clear understanding that she would be free to impart religious 
instruction. An European teacher was sent, accompanied by 
a native girl as her assistant; and the results, both as regards 
the progress of the pupils, their attachment to the governess^ 
and their lively interest in her instructions, are highly gratis 
fying. The only outlay was for the purchase of a horse and 
ghareo, the Babus paying enough for a small salary to the 
teacher, and the current expenses of the conveyance. Similar 
arrangements are in progress with other native gentlemen ; 
and a second governess, an cx-pupil of the Misses Suter’s 
normal school, has just begun, and may soon be wholly em- 
ployed in domestic tuition, for which she is singularly qualifi- 
ed by a thorough knowledge of Bengali as well as English. 

If the Lord be pleased to raise up agents to carry out this 
plan on a large scale, it will go far to unlock many a prison- 
home, and to solve one of the most perplexing of missionary 
problems. 

Such are the four plans in actual operation : — Day, Board- . 
ing, Normal, and Zenana Schools. The number of natives in 
attendance at these in Bengal appears to bo not more than 
from 1,000 to 1,200. This caleulation is made from Mr. 
Wylie’s invaluable work on Bengal MissioDs, adding one or 
two schools which he has omitted, and deducting those includ- 
ed who are not natives ; one Utoueand among twendy milliane / 
Even if Madras and Bombay be somewhat in advance of Ben- 
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in this department, we shall only have five or six thousitnd^ 
females under tuition, out of from 80 to 100 millions^ or one 
girl for every 15,000 females I 

III.-^SuOGESTIONS FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF FeMALB 
Education. 

In venturing to offer a few hints, the two following aims 
must be steadily kept in view : — 1 st, devising means by which 
those trained in normal and other Christian institutions may 
effectively act on the heathen population in zenanas or public 
schools; — and 2ndly, seizing self-acting social principles,* as 
e. g. by promoting education among females of the higher 
classes, so as to bring into play among the Rajahs and Babua 
the desire of having their daughters well settled in«life, as a 
force in favour of female education; and among the poor, the 
desire of communicating with relatives at a distance, which is 
the mainspring of a recent spontaneous movement in Jessorc. 

1. Orphans, outcasts, and daughters of native Christiana 
should be trained more than hitherto with a reference to their 
talents and prospects, in order that as soon as possible the 
native churches may exemplify more perfectly the true place 
and legitimate influence of woman. 

2. Self-sustaining schools, or partially so, should be com- 
menced as soon as possible. There might be, perhaps there 
are, schools on a simple plan in the Christian villages, con- 
ducted by educated native females. 

Those parents, whose children are admitted to boarding 
schools, should pay for it. In one institution at least this is 
begun, and the payments vary from 8 annas to 3 Rupees each ; 
importance being attached not to tho amount, but to the 
principle. Last year an attempt was made to form a small 
bqarding school on the self-supporting plan, under the care of 
the Rev. Behari Lai Singh and his wife ; but it must be defer- 
red till more native Christians be able and willing to pay a 
sufficient sum. • 
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^ 8. Nortnal sehobls fthottld be ttiiiiltiplied, Buropetfntt^ beiii^ 
seeured as far as possible^ aS most suitable for goremessee and 
teiV^hers, and most likely to gire a few of their best years to 
the work. 

4. Orphan homes as well as normal schools should be so 
situated and so organized that gorernesses and assistants may 
go out from them to the zenanas of the rich and the schools 
Ibr the poor. This is of the greatest importance, especially^to 
the family.school scheme, which cannot succeed, unless a free 
home be provided for the governesses and assistants. 

5. Prudent and energetic efforts should be made to in4 
crease zenana schools, until many of them be merged in selet^ 
day-schools, both for economy, and to secure a more thorough 
education. In this, I may add, the views and purposes of 
several native gentlemen concur with our own. 

6. A small series of books in Bengali and English, suitable 
for female classes, public or private, should be prepared and 
published ; or at least one or two, as supplementary to a seleo- 
tion fiOm existing school books. This want has been greatly 
felt in the zenana schools already, and will soon be more so. 
It is worthy of the attention of the authoress of Phulmani 
and Karuna, 

7. The intelligent natives whose convictions are entirely 
in favour of female elevation, should be dealt with frankly but 
firmly, in reference to this duty, which is as urgent as it is 
clear. Those who dare to be singular, should be honored for 
their courage ; whilst others might be all the better for more 
emphatic expressions than they have yet heard, pf British 
indignation against their domestic despotism. 

8. Let the press and direct personal intercourse be em- 
ployed to impress upon our rulers and all resident Europeans 
their responsibility in this matter ; and thus bring into play a 
variety of forces to effect a peaceful and blessed revolution in 
the homes of India. 

9. And finally, let our great missionary ., societies and 
hiOMFda in Britain and America be earnestly urged to take this 
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Ae^artmo^t HPi and not loavo it, m aooie of .Uiem do^;to more- 
ooeaslonal. supplies* If tkof bava no associated LadieS' 
iocietj, bearing; this as their peculiar bordc^i clearly the; j^Ch 
neral society- ought to give aid to a branch of missions ao 
esseutiah one of the missioniuries ,at each station taking the 
superintendence of it. If there be such societies as in the 
Sstablished and Free Churches of Scotland, it should be made 
part of one missionary's duty, at each presidency, to aid the 
ladies sent out, and report; or, if such a society has a mis<t 
sionary as its own agent, he should be associated as closely as 
possible with the general mission of his own church., Thus 
this cause might assert its rightful place, not only in India, 
hut also iu Exeter and Assembly Halls, where it has hitherto 
been kept nearly as much in the shade, as woman herself in 
her own zenana 1* 


^ * Daring the Conference two other important suggest ions WeriB tnade t 
the first by the Bev* T. Smith, that medical missionarieB would havei'pe* 
Gttliar opportunities of forwarding the cause of womaa’s elevatioa in la* 
dia, from finding access where the clerical missionary is excluded ;->wd the 
other by the Bev. J. W. Yulo, that much might be done by earnestly and 
frequently pressing personal duty on the young men in the college classes 
of our great" institutions. Since the Conference I have had the oppor* 
tunity of witnessing at Madras most important results from the earnest 
efforts of the late Rev. John Audoreon in the direction recommended 
by Mr. Yule, — results not Confined to missionary schools, but iucluding 
several supported, ooudneted, and attended by Hindus.-^I also take 
the liberty of stating that whilst I saw much iu that city to suggest 
views that cannot be introduced here, in reference to this department 
of the work of missions, the only statement in this paper which I Iiavo 
Zeen reason even slightly to modifjf, is one at p. 149, in reference to 
payments to day-pupils. Whilst stiU feeling a repugnance to this plan, 
it cannot be denied that the system, of wliich this is a frature, has been 
very useful at Madras. I do not, however, suppose that success iu J3eug^ 
is to bo attained precisely iu the same way as at Madras, for the state' of 
female society is very unlike (though having some aspects in common) in 
tbo presidencies. The greater secliMion of females in Bengal is jthe 
most marked difference, and it is one that greatly hinders the capsc in 
Oaloutta. In regard to Female Education they are as unlike, as Sebas- 
topol apd Cronstadt are os Bussian fiartresses. 

Madras is really ponqoeveA nnd it only requires agents and iaeana<4o 

X 2 
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Such «re a few Buggestions. To some th'e}r may appear too 
many, but certainly not to those Mrho have studied this subject 
in ^11 its beanngs. Be it remembered that the education of 
Indians daughters is but a means ; the grand end being, their 
emancipation from a state of social degradation, — their elera- 
tion to equality with man, and to the favour of God. 

Such an issue we may confidently anticipate, though a revo- 
lution at once so vast in extent, and so minute and manifold 
in its details, cannot be realized speedily. To prepare for it, 
to forward it, wc must be in earnest. Hitherto, if the difficul- 
ties have been duly estimated, the work itself has not been 
realized in all its importance and urgency, except by a few. 
Many have aided it, but with two or three exceptions> nOt 
largely. Efforts, it is true, have often been limited by loeal 
obstacles, but often also by want of funds. The cause has 
never yet been both powerfully and persistently pled in 
Britain. Many missionaries, after perhaps being baffled in 
really earnest attempts, have become almost contented with a 
long day of small things — not indeed in their own sphere, but 
in this — and seem now only to doubt the success of any fresh 
effort. Sound opinions are current among our native brethren, 
but where is there a Jeremiah weeping for the slain of the 
daughters of his people ? The objects of our pity are out of 
sight, and they utter no cry for help. Still, notwithstanding 
all these discouragements, we know that the day of woman^s 
emancipation hasteth greatly, and when it dawns, it will be 
India’s Jubilee 1 t 

Tho Rov. J. W. Yule gave some account of the school lately established 
at Tally gunge for the females of the Tippoo families : and hoped that 
such efibrts may be largely inerj^ased. Having had charge of a boarding 
school, he thinks decidedly that on English education should not be given 


follow up the victory to large results. Calcutta on the other hand 
requires peculiar plaus, because of its extraordinary fortifications, and tho 
dilHculty of finding access to really eifective positions. Hence the zonan^ 
soheme. Success is certain ; for efibrte Well-directed and well-Biistaiabd 
asa/Sttre, by the blessing of God, to prosper.— J. E« * 
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in ox^h«o eBtablishmentB ; and that the girls, ought to be tztine^f^cv the 
Btjrleoflifeinwhichthey are likely to remain. . * ** 

Mr. Lacboix agrees with much of what Mr. Yule has raid of . the evils 
of educating girls in a way unsuitable to their future prospects. If ilbssi- 
blc, conductors of such schools should watch carefully over their marriages, 
in order to make them as suitable as possible. Whenever a well taught 
girl has mamed an inferior man, the marriage has always turned out 
badly. With this in view he once asked for a young man the moat igno- 
rant girl in the school. It is advisable that the education of boys and 
girls be kept strictly at the same stage- of advancement, and especially 
that that of the females should not bo the superior of the two. 

Mr. Williamson once had a number of female schools and collected 
them into a central school. He had many difficulties to contend with. 
The girls went away too young, — before they had learned any thing* He 
then established a monitor class ; then the girls stayed longer. He knows 
several natives who have taught their girls in their own ffimilies,. othera 
had asked for teachers to visit their families. 

H. Woonnow, Esq. stated that the Collector in Jessoro recently sent 
an application for a grant-in-aid for a girls’ school ; the people have for 
years and years maintained their own boys’ schools, and have also allowed 
their girls to bo taught. They now wish to enlarge their schools and 
improve them. The people are all Hindus. 

The Kov. J. Wbnobb stated that Mr. Morgan once found a village in 
Miduaporc, where all tho females were taught both to read and write. 
Somebow or other it had become the regular custom of the place. 

Mr. Bomwetscu can, by bis sounding system, on tho Pestalozzian plan, 
teach girls to read and write in a year : it was very desirable that they 
should be taught quickly, considering the short period in which their 
studies ai'e carried on. 

Mr. Lacboix and Mr. Yate gave their testimony to the excellence of 
the system, and the success which had fulloucd Mr. ilomwetsch’s cllbrts. 

Tho llev. Behabi Lal Sinoiia described the flourishing schools which 
had been established by Mrs. Coleman at Chittagong. 

The following Besolution was unanimously adopted in refeir- 
euce to this topic. 

Besolution absfecting Female Education. 

That the members of this Conference approve generallyr of 
the views expressed by Mr. Fordyce in his paper on Native 
Female Education ; that they deplore the peculiar aud power- 
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ful difficulties ia the way of its adTanoemeiit, intemayCh as 
t£ese are witli immemorial usages, and the domestic constitu- 
tion of native society;, that, whilst they thankfully acknowledge 
the self-denying efforts of the past, and their fruits in the con- 
version of souls, and in the formation of Christian families, they 
deeply feel the urgent necessity of bolder measures. Of long- 
tried plans in Bengal, the boarding school system has been 
most satisfactory in definite results ; and they rejoice in the 
hopeful commencement of 1:he zenana school scheme, bdth 
as a sign of progress, and as a new means of influence for the 
elevation of woman in this land. 

further, whilst the members of Conference consider all the 
suggestions worthy of attention, they especially regard the 
increase of normal schools or classes as indispensable to great 
progress, the speedy preparation of suitable books as most 
desirable, and the zenana scheme as entitled to hearty support 
and capable of large extension, at least in Calcutta. Most of 
all, they consider that missionary societies should deal with 
this department as an essential branch of their enterprize 
in India; and give it such a place in missionary reports, 
periodicals and meetings, as may be fitted to secure for this 
most difficult work a deep interest in the hearts of their sup- 
porters, and may lead to increased prayerfulness and liberal- 
ity for the promotion of a work most important in itself, and 
beset with special difficulties. 


2. As the last item of their proceedings, the Conference 
adopted the following address to the members and committees 
of all the Missionary Societies in Europe and America, with a 
view to call increased attention to the claims of Indian 
Missions. 



" ' Mfiutamuf SoeMla',' ■ ' 

APPEAL FBOU TSB QSNBEAI. CONTEBSl^CSir 

OF 

BENaAL PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES. 

TO TIIB 

COMMITTEES AND BOARDS OF MANAGEMENT 

OF THE TABIOTJ8 , 

MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

D&ar Bbsthrbn, — Having been brought together^ by vari- 
ous circumstances^ in the city of Calcntta^ some of us from 
remote parts of the province of Bengal ; and making, united, 
a. body of nearly fifty missionaries of different societies,, we 
have held Conference together for successive days upon some 
of the chief questions relating to the efficient conduct of our 
work, and have endeavoured, by comparing our varied experi- 
ence, to ascertain the progress of our cause and the value of our 
plans. We have considered the peculiar difficulties by whioh 
our missions in this country are beset, and the position whio'h 
they have attained after many years of labour. We have 
examined the sphere of vernacular preaching, and the best 
method of securing for it the widest usefulness ; we have also 
endeavoured to estimate the usefulness of our school systems, 
both English and vernacular, both for males and females : and 
have considered certain peculiar disabilities to which our coun- 
try congregations are exposed. The review of our work, and 
this comparison of our experience have given us great en- 
couragement : we have enjoyed much unanimity in our discus- 
sions, and have derived much pleasure from our fraternal 
intercourse. We pray that the blessing of the Lord whom we 
serve, and of the Spirit by whom we are guided, may rest upon 
our meetings ; and that when this coufeTenoe comes to an end, 
we may endeavour, as a result of our deliberations, to labour 
with fresh earnestness, and to render our plans more effieient 
for the glorious end which they are intended to subserve. 

But we cannot separate without presenting to you, our re- 
spected bretlirep, an earnest appeal for additional efforts on 
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behalf ‘Of this great country^ that shall make the labours of 
tlTe church more worthy of its high positioui and more com* 
mensurate with its heavy responsibilities to the* nations 
brought within its influence. 

India is in every way the most striking field of Christian 
missions amongst all the countries in the world. In the extent 
of its territories j the variety of its nations ; their ancient civi- 
lization ; their great intelligence ; their old superstitions, With 
their attendant priesthood, books, rites and religious ordinan- 
ces j in every thing, in fact, connected with the physical aspect, 
or with the intellectual, social and moral condition of its peo- 
ple;^ it excites and has excited the wonder of all civilized 
nations. To us, the most wondrous fact is, that this ancient 
country, with its venerable religion, the most powerful system 
of idolatry in the world, has been brought under the dominion 
of the most Christian nation, and lives in peace under its 
sway. We acknowledge with pleasure that the church of 
Christ has done much for India, and shows at present no dis- 
position to diminish its efforts on its behalf. It maintains 
now within its domains one-third of its foreign missionaries ; 
and annually spends on their efforts one-eighth of its benevolent 
income. Well does the country claim such regard ; it is full 
of idolatry and false religion ; it is almost entirely accessible 
to the gospel. 

We acknowledge also with thankfulness that the Lord has 
blessed his servants, and crowned their efforts with success. 
Various results of the greatest value have sprang from those 
efforts : some of a higher, others of a lower character. The 
accession of converts; the raising of churches, of native 
Christian preachers, and school teachers ; the preparation of a 
vast material agency available for the immediate use of every 
competent and willing labourer that arrives in the land ; the 
extensive spread of convictions respecting the folly of idolatry 
and the uselessness of so-called works of merit ; new views 
of sin s the awakening of conscience ; the diminution of the 
power once possessed by the pnesthood, the s]|astrRS, the idol- 
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nftrcms vystem and the system of easte; the spread of ohriAtias^ 
doctrines, especially of the atonementof JeAus; the eonvictidlf; 
that Christianity will ultimately prevail ; — all these change 
in the knowledge, views and character of the people, have 
sprung from the efforts made hy the church of Christ to fulfil 
its duties, by preaching the gospel through Hindustan. We 
regard them with thankfulness : we feel greatly encouraged 
by them. But we are not content with things as they are. 

It is not that we find fault with efforts iu.the past, or with 
the results which they have produced. It is not that we are 
dissatisfied with what is being done, or with the modes in 
which missions are carried on. But we turn to the other 
side. We contemplate with profound awe the vast, the inde- 
scribable amount of labour yet to be accomplished. W'e know 
that the Lord has blessed us. We look on our converts, and 
on other fruits of missions witl^ pleasure. But the more we 
know India, the more we are overwhelmed by the considera- 
tion, that millions upon millions never hear the gospel, and 
that millions upon millions die unconverted. 

Can you wonder then that we ask for larger agencies ; that 
for this holy service we appeal to you for more men and more 
means ; and that we ask the church to aid us by more repeat- 
ed and mure fervent prayers ? The grounds of our appeal are 
numerous; the force of our claims is unanswerable. We 
believe that every kind of plea which can be fairly urged on 
behalf of other idolatrous lands, can be presented with greater 
force on behalf of India. Do ignorance of the true way of 
salvation and manifest’ religious errors constitute a claim V 
Where can be found more real ignorance of it than here t 
where con we meet with men who have fallen into such gross,' 
delusive and destructive errors, as the people among whom we ' 
dwelU Do aiNiiKANCES to the gospel call for more strenuous 
exertion tO' advance it? Nowhere are such powerful obstacles 
presentedi as those which spring from the caste, the priest- 
hood, the sbasteae and the philosophy of India. Does the 
KXTBNT of error coiu^itute an- argument for the speedy pro- 
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clamation of the gospel ? In India there are 330 millions of 
guds ; the modes of salvation trusted in are numerous, ancient 
and influential. Many of the rites are cruel ; all tend to the 
rum of immortal souls. Is it desirable to christianise nations 
that possess influence over others ? Few idolatrous nations 
can exercise upon their neighbours so powerful and sustained 
an influence as the tribes of India have exerted and still exert 
over theirs. Do numbers create a claim ? No country is more 
thickly peopled than India. Is accessibility an argument? 
India is far more accessible than any other heathen country in 
the whole world. Each of these motives of itself carries weight : 
what can the church say, where each appears in the strongest 
form, and where they are all combined ? 

We do not dwell upon these arguments : they are well 
known to you : we need not add a word to enforce them ; for 
by their soundness you are already convinced. It is not con- 
viction that we aim at, but impression. As for ourselves, so 
for you, we desire that you should deeply feel how vast is the 
field untouched by the gospel, yet perfectly open to its influ- 
ence ; and that in consequence you should be stirred up to 
more earnest efiPorts to supply an agency commensurate with 
the work to be performed. For this end, we will endeavour 
to Lay before you a few facts concerning two of the arguments 
alluded to, the claims of population ; and their accessibility to 
the gospel. 

The vast extent to which India is spread out, can scarcely be 
felt by those who dwell in the small island of Great Britain. 
It is not a country, but a continent full of countries : it is not 
inhabited by one people, but is possessed by different nations : 
it does not contain oue language, but in its territories many 
languages are spoken, as radically different from each other 
as English is from Hungarian. Indeed, it is half the size of 
all the territories of European Russia ; is inhabited by more 
than twice the number of its entire population ; and its annual 
revenue reaches a higher amount. Yet Russia is the third 
ein^ire in Europe, and is maintaining a powerful resistaoco to 
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England and France combined. It may therefore easily be 
shown that the four hundred missionaries labouring in In^, 
though apparently many^ are in reality few ; that they only 
just touch the country, but find it impossible to go deep beneath 
the surface of society. 

The extent of the population may be shewn, by exhibiting 
in detail the numbers contained in the various Presidencies 
and States ; in the districts into which they are divided ; and 
the towns and villages spread over them in all directions. 

The following is the latest return of the population of the 


various Puesidencies and States : 

Presidency of Bengal, . . 45,160,000 .... 

103 Missionari 

„ Agra, 

30,250,0(K) .... 

00 


„ Bombay, 

10,000,000 .... 

3.3 

if 

„ Madras, 

27,2H0,000 .... 

182 

tt 

The Punjab, 

5,6'00,{K)0 .... 

6 

tt 

SCINDE, 

1,500,000 .... 

1 

»> 

NAGPOnE, . . « . 

4,850,000 .... 

2 

99 

Hvoebabao, .. 

10,666,000 .... 

U 

99 

OUUE, 

2,070,000 .... 

0 

99 

Other States, 

28,500,000 .... 

0 

99 


This vast population is distributed into various provinces and 
districts, many of which contain from one to two uiillions 
each. The following arc simply a specimen ; 


Bajamundry, 
Cuddapah, 
Salem, 
Assam, . . 
Purdwan,. . 
Miduapore, 
Purnea, . . 


887,000 has 

3 Missionaries. 

1,228,000 .... 

2 

99 

946,000 .... 

1 

99 

1,500,000 .... 

8 

99 

1,673,000 .... 

3 

ff 

1,360,000 .... 

0 

II 

1,961,000 .... 

0 

19 


These instances may be greatly multiplied, for there are 
more than a hundred such districts in the whole of Hindustan. 
But a list of TOWNS would be more appalling still. Numerous 
cities and towns in India resemble the more important cities 
in Europe and America, and contain from 500,000 to 100,000 

Y 2 
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inhabitants each. A still Iturger saniber cotitain a popula*' 
tfou of 60, 40, or 60,000 each. And the list of towna and 
large Tillages, containing from 10,000 down to 2,000 would 
com pages and pages of this appeal. 

The wants of India may be shewn still more by the way in 
which missionaries are located. In the three chief presi- 
dency towns there are no less than seventy. In Calcutta we 
hare thirty missionaries to five hundred thousand people : but 
in many districts there is only one missionary to a million and 
a half. Is not such a position enough to produce a despairing 
sense of utter helplessness, when a missionary resides for years 
and years together in the midst of a population so vast ? 

There are other districts in a worse condition. The north- 
ern and eastern districts of Bengal contain eighteen millions 
that never hear the gospel. Rajpootana, Gwalior, Hyderabad 
and other states, contain fifty millions more in the same desti- 
tution. The great province of Mysore has but seven mission- 
aries to its vast population. This has been going on for ages : 
and even since the modern era of missions, sixty years ago, 
almost two generations of Hindus, numbering three hundred 
millions of immortal souls, have gone into eternity unprepared. 

All these nations are accessible to the church. One hun- 
dred millions are entirely under the Government of the East 
India Company, and religious liberty is as perfect as in Eng- 
land. Missionaries are not situated like those in Madagascar, 
or those in Tahiti : or even like those in independent Islands, 
or among the native kings in Southern Africa. There is no 
hindi'ance, but on the contrary, ample protection is afforded 
to a prudent and faithful missionary. We ask you, to look at 
the mode in which other and more prosperous fields have been 
occupied. In the South Seas, one or two English missionaries 
have gone to an island with no more than three thousand 
inhabitants : or from twelve to fifteen missionaries have been 
placed among a population of sixty thousand. In New 
Zealand, with eighty thousand people, there are forty-six mis- 
sionaries ; thirty missionaries reside among eighty thousand 
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people in tbe Sandwich islands. The whole of the, MnUy- 
speaking islanders of the South Seas -amount to eight hundred 
thousand, and have one hundred and twenty missionaries. 
The single district of Masulipatam possesses a popiilatioif;,of 
nearly the same size, and has but four missionaries. The 
Negiio settlements in Western Africa, little known to the 
world at large, are taught by iifty-seven missionaries. Tbe 
great Presidency of Agra, full of flourishing towns, and inha- 
bited by a spirited population of thirty millions, has but the 
same number. We might add numerous other illustrations of 
the same fact, all tending to impress deeply upon the church 
the immensity of people unreached by the truth. 

What then, dear brethren, is to be done for these perishing 
souls ? We ask for nothing unreasonable, nothing impossible. 
We well know that it is far beyond your power, to supply even 
India alone with an adequate number of qualified missionaries. 
Wo know your sympathy for the heathen world ; the numer- 
ous claims presented to you from your many missions •, and 
the difficulty, in the present position of the churches, of raising 
sufficient funds. But we do press upon you the greatness of 
the claims of India : and urge that, because of its vast popula- 
tion, and of its entire accessibility to the gospel, these claims 
surpass those of all others. Believing these claims to be un- 
deniable, we urge you to try and do something special for 
India. We would suggest that every society should endea- 
vour to send a few more men in proportion to its strength : 
and so to place them, as to render them a real and powerful 
addition to the present agency. We remember with thankful- 
ness that such additions during the last live and twenty years 
have been very large : and that the strength of Indian mis- 
sions has been nearly trebled. Wc are aware also that the 
Church Missionary Society has, during the last few years, con- 
siderably increased the number of its missionaries, both in 
Southern and Northern India. With pleasure we acknow- 
ledge that the Baptist Missionary Society recently resolved to 
send twenty new men, some of whom are to occupy well chosen 
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stations in destitute districts of our own province : and that 
sofne of these brethren have arrived. We know too that the 
American Board, on recently reviewing the Madura Mission, and 
marking new stations that were desirable, resolved to send three 
missionaries to occupy them. Such a plan is, we think, practi- 
cable for each Society, and such a plan, acted on from time to 
time, will, under God's blessing, secure the most solid advance 
of the kingdom of Christ. If out of the twenty Societies en- 
gaged in Indian missions, the larger send ten men, and others 
less, so as to secure an average addition of five men each, 
during the next five years, there will be found no less than five 
hundred missionaries in India, of whom a hundred will have 
been entirely added during that brief period. We pray you 
to regard our appeal for the land in which we labour. We 
plead for the multitudes we see, whose ignorance we know, 
whose passage into another world in such vast numbers, 
unsaved, fills us with mourning and sadness. We ask your 
eftbrts. We ask your prayers. May the Lord of the Church 
himself prepare the harvest, and send forth more labourers to 
reap it for his praise. 


8. In regard to the publication of the proceedings of this 
Conference, the Rev. Messrs. Smith, Wenger and Mullens were 
appointed a publishing Committee, and were requested to 
secure, if practicable, the publication of a separate pamphlet, in 
an inexpensive manner. It was presumed that the proceedings 
would first appear in the regular organ of the Calcutta Mis- 
sionary Conference. 

4. It was resolved to request that Conference kindly to 
take into consideration those subjects of general interest which 
have not been brought before the General Conference, and 
publish the result of their discussions. 

5. The thanks of the Conference were presented to the 
Financial Committee, Messrs. Mvston and Stanley, for their 
services : and to the Secretary, the Rev. J. Mullens, for the 
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manner in which he had carried out the arrangements^ under 
which the Conference has been so successfully held. • 

6. The Bev. A. F. Lacroix then moved, and the Bev. J. 
Oqilvie seconded the following Besolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 


Bbsolvtion on Parting. 

At the conclusion of their proceedings, the General Con- 
ference of Bengal Missionaries desire to record their gratitude 
to their Lord and Master, for his great goodness in bringing 
them together, and giving them his presence and blessing 
during their pleasant meetings. At the same time they would 
humbly confess their infirmities and the sins that have mingled 
with their services and deliberations ; and beg his forgiveness 
for his name^s sake. They acknowledge with thankfulness 
the encouragement in their work, which by their mutual con- 
sultations, they have been able both to give and receive : and 
trust that the information and suggestions that have been laid 
before the Conference, will tend to fit them more than ever 
for the important work in which they are severally engaged. 
And now, in bidding each other farewell, the members of this 
Conference would commit each other with all affection to the 
tender mercies of their common Lord, and would assure one 
another that they part with increased affection and esteem. 
They will ever bear one another on their hearts before the 
throne of grace, will sympathize with each other^s trials, will 
rejoice in each other's joys ; and will feel it to be an enhance- 
ment of the satisfaction, which they experience in carrying on 
the glorious work of proclaiming the gospel, that they are 
fellow-workers with the brethren with whom they have been 
associated in the meetings of this Conference, now brought to 
a successful issue. 

The meeting closed with prayer by the Chairman. 
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. Friday Evening, Sept. 7Tfl. 

On Friday evening, a PuBLig Meeting of Christians pf all 
denominations, interested hi tKe cause of Missions, was held in 
the Calcutta Town Hall. It was one of the largest religious 
meetings ever held there. The Bishop of Calcutta presided, 
and on his retirement, the chair was taken by the Rev. D. 
Ewart. The meeting was addressed by the Rev. Messrs. 
Storrow, T. Smith, J. HekdMan, J. Sale of Jessare, C. 
Neale of Burdwan, and G*. Smith, Esq. Principal of the 
Doveton College. 
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7he following are extracts from a Taluable paper, prepared 
for the Conference, by the Rev. W. Smite, of the cWoh 
Missionary Society, at Benares. It arrived too late for discus* 
sion. The publishing Committee regret that their limited space 
will not allow it to be printed in full. 

On Vebnagular PaEACHiNO. • 

1. In preaching to the heathen we should take care that we are undei^ 
Hood. This is a most important point. Very often our words are not 
understood ; or, if our wor^ are, our meaning is not, or it is .perverted. 
We speak, for instance, of Parmeshuoart and they think we are talking 
about Bam. We speak of salvation (muhti) and they think we mean 
absorption. We talk of God's omnipresence, and they take it for gpranted 
that we believe, with them, that the spirit in man is God, or a portion of 
him. We tell them that they must not worship idols, and they jump to 
the conclusion that they must become VedantiHs. It is, therefore, evi- 
dently of the first importance that we explain ourselves as we go on, and 
define the terms which we use : and when we have done, it is a good plan, 
if practicable, to ask them what we have been saying, and what they 
have unders^d, and to give them, in a single sentence almost, an epitome 
of it to take away with them. 

2. I find it constantly necessary to tell them that the missionary 
movement is no political^ or Government mecuuro; and that if we only 
consulted our own interests as rulers, we should never wish them to become 
Christians, but to remain just as they are : and that we preach the gos- 
pel to them because it is Christ’s command, — that if Ram, or Muhammad 
had given them such a command, surely they would be anxious to carry it 
out. We preach the gospel to them also, because we know it is the best, 
and, in fact, the only divine religion in the world. That it, and it alone, 
sets forth a perfectly sinless character, and that character divine ; and 
that this perfectly sinless and divine character was a sacrifice for the sins 
of the world. That we, therefore, and many other idolatrous nations 
renounced our sinful gods, to embrace the feet of this sinless, divine incar- 
nation. Here I like to enlarge on the way in whicli we became, or ought 
to have become Christians, and that afterwards when Muhammad appeared, 
we could not leave the master to go to one who, according to his own 
atatementi was only a servant, and as we prove, a sinful servant too. We 

z 
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eottld not leare iihe perfect God-man and Savionr to beaorae the fol- 
lo^rs of a mere siafiil niortal,.irho teaches ns to depend upon oar own 
works for salration^ whieh we know, in the sight of Gk>d, ore altogether 
defiled, and what we most erer feel ashamed of->*that of our repentance 
eveli we hare constantly to repent onrselrea. It is obrions to remark that 
we should erer riiew onrselros deeply in earnest, and that we are person- 
idly partakers of the aalration Whitdi we otfer to them. 

3. With regard to foefo to preach from and previow jprejfaration, I 
often read a rerse or passage to begin with, and explain it, and hare 
always the New Testament in my hand i but ere long I find it necessary 
generally to introduce some topic on which we ore all agreed, regarding 
for instanoe, God, his attributes, creation, sin, &c., always, of course, find- 
ing my way, sooner or later, to Christ and his aalration. As to prepara- 
tion, from the interruptions to whidi we are liable, and the frequently 
fiuetuating character of our congregations, it is often useless to get up a 
set ^discourse as we do for our Christian assemhlies. But it is of the first 
importance to hare our minds stored with matter on the great doctrines 
of Christianity, and a studied method of bringing it out to the best effect. 
It is also of great use and importance to hare clear riews on the leading 
points of Hindu and Muhammadan doctrines, and to be able to shew how 
far they ate right and reasonable, and whore they fail. Hero a synopsis 
drawn out fbr r^erence would be useful. 

4. With regard to ohjeations, 1 beliore all missionaries are agreed 
that we ought to preach the gospel first, as far as we are permitted, and to 
do it in the way that shall giro the least possible offence to the prejudices 
of the people ; and that, while doing this, any allusions to their religion 
should be such as are not likely to irritate, but rather to conciliate, prais- 
ing the labour they take in their worship, the expense and inconronience 
they put themselves to ; telling them, as I often have (though the kind 
of smile elicited, shews they look upon it as rather a doubtful compliment) 
that should they ever through God’s grace become Christians, they are 
likely to make far better Christians than we Bnglish, who are not, natur- 
ally, half BO devoutly disposed as they. 

$. While thus delivering our discourse, it appears to me of much 
importance to shew tliat we are not pewtisana^ so to speak, and that we 
have no interests separate from ih^e of our hearers, and are moved by 
the purest love and goodwill in all we say to them. This will of itself 
obviate many objections. Still objcciions and questions will be brought 
forward. If possible, we put them o^ generally, till we have given a full 
-Statement of our message. Those who bring them forward, may be divided 
into throe classes. — The recuona^le men, hpnestly peeking fpr information* 
These, of course, should be treated with much attention, pnd pains taken 
to remove their doubts. — ^The angrp mep, fillpd with pride and s>unity, and 
wanting <mly to interrupt our procesdinflS.-^And thc igiMrami, 

Vlitb whom it is next to impossible to argue, and therefiwe, often the 
,^iDnet plan not to attempt it. But with,thepi and the SiMOod jshiss it is 



Jppetfdkti • 

liuf fVotti eaiy at alt tiiaea (a ]no«r fHbat to do. No oao nit* Af cowmoi 
oan be lad down, exoepling lAiat we ought narer to ght angsjCi r One t^K 
I maj say, to Qod’a praise, that 1 hare Aeoer bees; ooafixaadedv'whw 
hare been enabled to lift up my heart ta him in pmyep' £w diieetion .Md 
help. 

6. I hare often told them that they oaimot bring forward one objOotion 

to Christianity arising either from real doubt, or enmity, or ^nonandsk 
which we in Europe have not brought forward before them, and still have 
ultimately been led to renonnoe oar old religions and embrace Ohristiaar 
ity. And- that, when they reflect, they must feel convinced that iha evir 
dences of this divine origin of this religion must have been overwhelming, 
before the great, and proud, and powerful, and some of thenik learned 
nations of the West could have been induced to renounce the religion of 
their forefathers, aud to embrace that of the reputed son of a Jewish eap> 
penter, first promulgated by his fiaherman-followers, of the same demised 
iiation,~'a religion, too, so contrary to their lusts, pride and- ambitipn. 
The force of which observation they may perceive when they consider 
reluctance of the lowest amongst t^mselvos — a Ohamar or a l>om even-rr 
to become a Christian, although Christians are here the rulers of , the 
country, t 

7. As one way of abating opposition, I sometimes antieipaterol^tioiui, 
which takes off tho edge of them wonderfully. 1 tell them that 1 know 
very well they look upon us as officious iatraders-~that ouc ver/ ‘'appear* 
ance among them as religious teachers is an insult to their understaading, 
to tho wisdom of their forefathers, and to the religion which -they pcofess ; 
and that as we shew so little respect to their religion, so we seem to tiiem 
to hold up, in a shameless way, our own to contempt and insult,. hawking 
it about, as we do in the bosars, to the acceptance of every cooIey* And 
that it does appear the very extreme of folly, for ua upstart English to 
offer our borrowed religion to the acceptance of a people so ancient, so 
learned, so religious as the Hindus, whose holy, and, as they suy» inspired 
Sages were studying and teaching the deep things of wisdom and theolofiff 
ages before our forefathers were naked wanderers in their native junglet. 
How, 1 say, 1 can well understand how you should feel angry andoffended 
at our presuming to stand up in your cities, to teach you what, ae yon 
think, you are so much better able to teach us. But still you shc^d 
consider tho matter coolly, and not let your passions get the better of 
your reason— who make such great pretensions to reason and kuota- 
ledge. Yon see we aro not bad men, and you see we are not mad men 
either, nor yet very ignorant men. You know, or ought to know, that 
we ore not paid by Government for what we do, and that our pay is n0t 
large, that it ean soaroblybe snspected we do work so unpleasant to ike 
flesh merely for that. And you know»' or might know, if you wonlii 
examine, t^t whether we be thistoken or not in our aim, our intention 
at least is good. We desirOi'se for we know, to do yon good; tlmilgh 
yo^ aba I look gpon ns as the greatoet enemies yon have. What motire 
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eould wd poMii^fdiaTtf for Meldngyoiir >fa«cm P Yoa bsY^vofm Imteod 
n8,j(uidyoa are.tiol oidy oar feUofr-oraaiiires, bat onr fellow-flabjeotak 
Depeod apoii il%> tbe ewue. of;ont ittooblkig you ia thu way ia thia r wo 
believe we have got a panacea tot all your iorrowa and woea. We bov* 
fouifd it 80 ouraelves, and we ofiev it, as we are oommanded, to you and 
all men, for acceptance. Wo have tried, as well aa you* what tho worshqi 
of the son and others, eolled gods,, oan da» and have found it all vain, and 
BO have you too^ but you won’t acknowledge it. You know very weU 
that so far from being delivered firom your sins by your j9t{;Vw, dio.* you 
have not conquered that one little member, your tongue, and ten to ono 
but you are in downright enmity even with your own brother t which 
things alone,if there was nothing else, make it evident that however you may 
talk and boast, you are as far from God as you can well conceive. Come* 
then, let us seriously imd as friends talk the matter over. What if Chris|. 
was not of our country or of year’s, what of that P If it should turn 
out athat he can bestow upon us what, as proved by experience, no other 
eaU'present, peace mid everlasting happiness, let us not like ignorant, pro** 
judiced and narrow-minded men reject hkn, because he did not take birth 
in our oountrjr 

8. In abort, aa we all know and acknowledge, (the only difficulty ia 
the fwaotising of it) we nsust eonduot ourselves among them as ^eir 
brethren, notwithstanding that they wUl often with indignation and con* 
tempt disavow the relationship — as their brethren, feeling, not contemn- 
mg, their difficulties and prejudices, placing ourselves in their situation, 
and shewing that we do not ignore the innumerable objections that must 
arise ia their minds from the fact of a new religion being offered to them, 
•-ofiered by n*-~^inclean/breiffners'--be^-eatinff and piff-eaiinff/breiffneref 
and that although they, in their ignorance and pride, may pretend to 
despise us, we do not despise thmn $ but pity them in their moral, politi- 
cal and religious degradation, and ore ready^ if it may be, to weep with 
them in their sorrows, and to ahew them the way to rejoicing. 

9. As to the objections themselves, brought against Christianity, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, the defences set up for Hinduism and 
.Muhammadanism 1 will only observe that it is of the first importance 
in trying to meet their objectione, first of all thoroughly to underatand 
them, and if possible, the motives prompting them ; and also to make our- 
selves quite sure that our replies are thoroughly understood in xeturiu 
Let 08 strive to be cool and collected, and to shew the people that we ora 
not afraid of being caught in a trap, mid that we have no personal case ta 
contest with them, but simply to set forth God’s txuth. And if they be 
not willing to treat the matter in this dispassionate, seasonable manner, 
just tell them that we consider it wrong to treat God’s afiairs in any other 
way, vnd are unable, therefbre, to proceed any fiirther with them. 1 pro* 
fesato make it a rule, not to disousa religimi with onO'Who is known to ha 
a badmon. This, both Hindus and Musalm&ns approve, I have Bome« 
iimaa^iuiid it very usefhltoaska mai^ who banoowo fofwacd withaosoa. 

z 2 
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;^*ao(3eii, ipMber h9 really looka -izpoQ himaelf ar'« mtn, or 

whether he is not Imng hi imoWK sin. • JPor if this is tiie ease, hb IkmI' 
better not^ while thus evidently doing the devil's work, meddle with God’w 
matters, or it may be worse for him. ■ . t 

11. As to the best mode of carrying on our preaching work, plaftes,! 
times, and hearers, dcoi A chief difficulty is the climate. I do believe 
that if this country had hod a climate^ similar to Uiat of the countries in 
whieh St. Paul laboured, our success, under God, would have been very 
different to what it has been, despite our other great obstacle — cas^—wiUi 
whieh the apostle had not to contend. 

124 We do our work here among the people from 6 or 7 to 10 or 11 
o’clock in the morning, and from 5 or 6 to 8 or 2 in the evening, going eight 
ornine times in the week. In the cold weather we can be out of course 
more ; and, when itinerating, frequently spend nearly the whole day in 
going about from village to village, or in receiving the people at our 
tents. * 

13. 1 often enquire for the ** son of peace bnt alas t tew are to bS 
found ; and those who are esteemed the most devout and holy by th<»v 
own people, are not unfrequently found to be the most bigoted and im- 
practicable. A great difficulty in visiting people at their housed even 
those who would otherwise be glad to see us, arises from the' faci thai 
after two or three visits of the missionary, the poor man, iu nine cosca 
out of ten, is put down by his neighbours, as a Christian, w about to bo^ 
come one, and persecuted accordingly. Yet I keep one evening in the 
week for going to natives in their houses, or gardens, or wherever I am like- 
ly to meet with a civil reception ; and also take an occasional strcdl in the 
city, which sometimes we have extended into irregular visitations of nearly 
the whole of the city. With these exceptions, our rule is to abide at our 
chapels and preaching places, situated in the best parts of the city pro- 
curable. where wc go at stated times, and the people thus know when and 
where to expect us. We have tried renting houses in the city, and locat- 
ing some of our catechists in them, and spending the day ourselves in the , 
city. But from various causes it has been given up again, and our 
catechists withdrawn. But we have not given up the soheme. We think 
of trying it again as opportunity offers. One difficulty is, that in thia 
bigoted city the high caSte Hindus, who occupy the best and most’ 
eligible parts of the city, have no wish to have us as ueighboutB. In ' 
itinerating, it is a good plan on entering a place to enquire for the reading 
men, and any who profess to be religious men and to fear Gted, and begin 
with them. 

On Itinerancies. 

1. Begording itinerating, much has been written and said of late, not 
small portion of whieh spears to me to manifest misconception on the < ' 
subject. Some seem to suppoee that it is a feature of the work which in 
Indiabaa soocce^ been attemptedi and great results are expected firoBE 
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iti As if, whea we liitre been eo long irybig in vain to eonTert the 
bi^nts'of dtiet and towns* where we have redded for yean; dying visits 
among the ignorant ai^. compared with city people* more prejodioed 
peasantry of the eonntry would cause congregations and chardkcs to rise 
up hs by magtci. 

2. 1 have usually spent during my missionary course* embraoing now 
a period of nearly twenty •five years, about four months in the year in 
itinerating. The result of my eaperienoe, to state it in a few words is, 
that the work among the villagers is more dilfionlt and unpromising* and 
their probable conversion more distant, than that of the inhabitants of 
cities and towns : and this, it would appear* clearly was the experience of 
the church from the first ages. 

3. It is well for a missionary to have a district in the eonntry* varying 
in extent according to the population and the means he has of working it* 
adjoining his station* which ho and his people can visit regularly* and 
givV full instruction to the people, and go into the whole subject of Chris- 
tianity, Ac. But this should not cause the work at the town or dty, where 
he is stationed, to be suspended. In cases where missionaries are located 
in the country, their chief work is, of course, in going about from place 
to place. In itinerating, the wisest plan I think is, to remain at the same 
village as long as we can obtain attentive hearers, be it ten days or a 
month, visiting also at the same time the villages in the neighbourhood. 
Long journeys of hundreds of miles* w'hioh in this country must be hasty 
ones, have produced nothing that we know of, or next to nothing, never- 
theless in the way of pioneering, it may be well for an experienced mis- 
sionary, certainly not a young one, occasionally to undertake a long tour. 
I remember taking a journey into Oude during the first year of my being 
in the countiy, visiting Kkm's birth-place, and writing a most intereeting 
account, as I thought, of all my grrat doings to Bishop, then Archdeacon 
Corrie. He wrote in reply that my report was pleasing* Ac. but very 
quietly observed that he thought I had better remain nearer home for 
the present. I think the reports of young and inexperienced mission- 
aries (and of others too not missionaries) have done harm in misleading the 
public (not of course at all intended by them) and raising expectations 
which, those who know the people and the country* are quite sure will be 
disappointed* 

On English Schools. 

). Since the adults of this country can be converted, because some 
^hxvae been : since all missionary funds are supposed to be collected ex- 
pressly for the purpose of teaching and preaching the gospel, is it right* 
it is asked* to deviate from this poiut* by going with these fhnds to assem- 
ble Hin^ and Muhammadan children by holing out the ofi[er of seentar 
instruetions (for which alone we know they attend our schools) in order 
ihstf toidlurethemto readandto zeoeivaiastvoetion in our Saered Sovip- 
Tosf^ nothing of 



oiagrBot tltiipvoeedtimbe rappoted to beipeiii « Miia^ of weal^M In onr 
cBufw with regacd to the Bdolte^-^that ue too hard for uf| at^^ 
therefore! torn to their ifoildrent who promiee an easier' oonqnestP 3b 
•ay. Curry on both-^preaehing to tho* adulti and teaehing the diildren-^ 
is here to say nothing to the point. We all know that the same idQivi- 
dnal, who is employ^ all day in teaching children, oannot hare much 
time or strength left to prea^ to the adults. The question, then, is— Ta 
it right^i. e. is it in accordance with our one great object as missionaciur. 
to carry out our Lord's last command—is it right, for the sake of thrusting 
one hour's Bible lesson down the children's throats, to spend fiye hotm'in 
teaching them secular knowledge P 

2. There is one consideration which, I must say. has weighed much 
with me of late to make me doubt (if nothing else did) whether mis8ion« 
aries and miseiouary funds ought to be thus employed. It is the foot that 
Goverument are now coming forward so vigorously to carry on. and so 
liberally to aid secular eduoation, and also are beginning to insist that idl 
those employed by them, in whatever capacity, down to the recipients of a 
Salary of Bs. 4 or Be. 6 a month, shall, at least, be able to read and write 
their own language. So that there would appear no room ta doubt that 
education to an extent sufficient to enable men intelligently to heat tiie 
gospel and judge of its claims, (even allowing that they were not equal to 
this before) will soon spread through the country. 

3, As to the efieots of sound and severe mental training, from which 
much has been hoped, it should not be forgotten wAo they are whom we 
are thus training. They ore as yet at the best but of a neutral character ; 
and while we should train and discipline and arm to the teeth our Chrit* 
iian youth, should wo not be wary in putting arms into the hands of those, 
and ffisciplining those who ten to one may turn these weapons against us? 

3. This, we know, has already happened. It is indeed a melancholy 
fact of which we are all cognizant that the greater the intellect, and tho 
greater the extent to which that intellect has boon cultivated, there is 
often the greater pride of heart and enmity to God manifested ; and if in 
the cause of the cultivation of that intellect the truth of God has been one 
of the elements constantly brought under its notice, os in our mission 
schools, how painful to witness the perversion of its powers in ingenioaM 
devices to nullify or falsify that truth I or. the awful hardness and indif* 
ference with which it can master and set forth tlie evidences of that 
truth! 

4. Doubtless, good has been effected through the instrumentality of 
such Institutions here, and throughout the country. A lai^e number 
of youth have been brought into familiar contact with the mission- 
tries *, their prejudices hare been diminished ; they have been pi^ in 
possession of sound views on many subjects, and especially os|.iel}gkm ; 
and have been made thoroughly acquainted with the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity. Bat as to the jiumber «f conversions, we all, ffios 1 know 
pQO weU tad leaiput, ft has .bees vei^ smtll* ^ere it hts been said! that 
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iilthoughtha . number haq naalli yet their intriiiiie Table ie nmek 
greater ihan Ibat of oonTorie general} j, ioatmuch ae, being ednonted men^ 
they are likely'to exercise a mnoh greatM inflnenoe Ibr good. 'Well» 
though n soul is a souJ, whether thht of an ignorant at a loamed man* 
therlbiSf .no doubt, something in this obserFationi and we have some 
instances, thank God, of men educated in missionary seminaries who^ 
having become Christians, are extensively usefuL 

Oif Village and Bazar Schools. 

llaese schools have not done much as auxiliaries to our chief wcdi. 
One^ great evil attending them is, that at Benares they cannot be eerried' 
on without a heathen or Muhammadan teacdier at their head. A ohiistiaa 
teacher, even if we had many such to spare, which we have not, is 
unable to collect the boys. It is not my opinion, and in this, Z believer 
I agree with missionaries, generally, that the funds of a missionary 
Booiety should be expended in the support of these schools, any more 
than in the larger heathen schools and colleges. But if a missionary have 
local funds, or a Government grant sufficient to defray their expensea, and 
good native Christians to assist him in visiting them, it is very well, and 
sometimes very desirable too, to have a few such sehoola in promising 
localities. They, at least, give us a kind of hold on the neighbourhood* 
and bring us into close contact with the people, and familiarise the soho- 
krs with the truths and phraseology of the scriptures. 

Girls’ Schools. 

Heathen and Muhammadan girls* schools are all but impracticable for 
us at present. There are two great difficulties. - One is, inducing them to 
come at all to learn to read and write : the other is to read Christian 
books. And, of course, we can have nothing to do even with girls’ schools 
in which the sacred soriptulres are not read. There appears no other way, 
therefore, at present, than to draw them by the offier of pice, aa we draw the 
boys by offer of secular learuing. lu this manner there is no doubt, if-we 
had the funds, that a veiy large number might be drawn together in this 
city, of the poor, of course, yet respeetable castes, brahmans and others. 
With regard to the rich and upper classes, they seem quite beyond our reach, 
though 1 have thought much on the point, and spoken to and sent written 
proposals to the natives regarding it. Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
being the most ^English towns in India, must, by setting us the example,' 
teach us how this difficult problem is to be solved. 

What is to be done? 

Assuredly, a groat work of preparation has been going on, and is still 
going on ip ^s country. God, in his infinite mercy, and notwithstanding 
our infirmities, has been working by his servants, and' souls have been 
oonyei:ted to him. Of this there csu be no donbt. And this is an un- 
encouragement, that Qod hat owned ns* W)ul^ then, humbly 



aT>d heartily thankisjl Him'#dr hia paat meroietfr anB ttffiaertAy^ idfcho^- 
ledgin^f oinr tiita, ervori, segligeneea and'jgndtasees.' letr ts 
brethren wUl pardon my preanmptloii) gird otarMirBe aft^h in Uib ndi!m^ 
of the Lord to Iflie axdnona eonffioti and aim' t>rinnipa]ly at two gtOak’ 
objeota^-vaiaing the moral and int^leotnal eharaoter of oarnatire <^8^' 
tiana, readera« and oateohiata ;-^and teaching and preaching the g^pd td' 
the people at large, whether the adnlti in town and ootintry; or t&e dbiil> 
dren in the achools, leaving aecnlaif education, tradoa, iw. to secular men 
and secular means. In ail our miasiona we cannot and ought not to do 
this at once. But let na set ourselves to prepare the way, and eall Opon 
the oommitteea of our different aooieties to aasist us herein: ei^that' 
within Uie period of some two or three years/ no ovangoii st may be em- 
ployed in teaching Euolid, or in managing a printing press, superintend- 
ing tent-making, dec. but all engrossed in their own groat vocation, teneh- 
ing and preaching the Lord Jesus. The secular matters of our native 
Christians can be managed in a great measure by their own chiefhmnd 
elders, the missionaries merely stepping in, when they are nnable to doeide 
a ease. Thus we should be fully at liberty to give ourselves to our one 
great work of watehing for souls. In this way, oousidering the, extent^ te 
whieh the knowledge of Christianity has already spread in the country, 1 
have a strong eonviolion that great results would, under God, ere long 
manifest themselves. 

We must be in eamsst. We must be m owr work — think, talk, act and 
live in it. Our reading, writing, studying, all must be missionary. The 
people, their minds, thoughts, desires, w'auts, how to do them good, and 
gain their affections, their view of us, &e. must form a constant subjoot of 
Qur meditations. We must put ourselves in their place, accustom our- 
selves to view things from their point of vision. And all this we must do 
with a sound mind, enlightened with the light of God’s truth and Spirit, 
and filled with the holy prineiple of love which brought the fiiut great 
missionary from the Father's bosom, to perform a work, in oomparison 
with which our’s, diOioult os it appears to us, is easiness itself. 'The work 
is not our's, but His. ' 


The following paper, by the Bev. C. B. Lbupolt of Benares, 
written for the Conference, also came too late for discussion, 
aiid from want of time the subject could not be taken up. 

OiiPHAN Institutions, 

Orphan Institutions are peculiar to Christianity. The Hindus can have 
none, for coSto wilt not permit them to receive children of all classes of 
pco'ple to b,e broug|it up together ; and if it did, they have not the princi 
pie from which so^h mstitntlons spring. Nor have I ever heard of su^ 
institutions among ,tlio Hfuhatumadans, for they also lack this peouliar 
pnnciple. Thesa institatibhd) therefore, con only bo found among Ohi^- 
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tiauB, aj^d Among UbeeC we bnren tight to look foT'titem-l fo» who ieio 
takf up eiild provide f«r tilo ovtAtaoi who^Ittft'eifebA^ldBt^ 'hitf parents or 
been heartlessly e^pbsisd by themi-if itn do' not) who ‘profesiS’ the religion 
of lore P In oonseqheiice of this* there n^ill be bnt veryifemv if who 
will maintain that the MlssiOnsoy^' who 'spends a portion‘d 'hiv time in 
caring tor and training orphans ' in the fear and niittare<of the^ 'Xovd) 
speiidB it On an illegitimate objeot, SEohir as his missionary i&amoter’ia 
eonoefned. On the eontrary, orphm ‘and boarding-schools hare been 
no'w'and then exalted 'above day Schools, as means of establishing Chris- 
tianity, and 1 myself haVo been told that, considering the native character, 
iH9^!Paining Of orphans may be regarded as the chief means for converting 
the people, as the adults were a hopeless set. Those who made this 
remark, fbrgot at the time, that the word which we preach is not the ‘Word 
of man, bht the wo^ of Ood, and consequently an omnipotent word, able 
to ^hShjge any sinner’s heart, however obdurate it may bo. 

^t whilst there is no difference of opinion as to tlie propriety Of hav- 
ing 'Such institutions, or of missionaries engaging in. them, becauro in. 
''this coantiry missionaries alone are in a position to carry them on, ixMtruot- 
ing their inmates and forming them into Christian congregations ; * ano- 
ther question is; whether wo are to look upon them merely as in’stilntimts 
conceived indeed' aUd carried out in the spirit of Christ, bnt in no way 
catcuTated to aid ill direct mission work : or whether we may consider 
them as means for establishing and consolidating Christianity in India P 
X at once' reply, In India we may consider them such means. 

I have laid stress on the word India, for onr work in India is peculiar, 
and differs vastly from that of the apostles in Judea, Greece and Bomo. 
In this country wo cannot reach the female sex, we cannot reach the 
young by preaching as they did ; hence we must form establishments by 
which wp.oan; and in forming these establishments, we must take these 
difl^ i ffl ||^ m^‘ conBideration. 

.’^tV^iiNlil^on as missionaries is to make known Christ and Him 
crucified, as jtufpaiid extensively as we possibly can. The result of our 
labours we musneavo with the Lord. Success in our work will naturally 
encourage us, as' it is the seal of ike Lord upon our ministry. .But 
although otir commission is only to go and preach, yet we all long and 
priiy for success, as did the apostles, and are anxious to ’tee Ohristiaiuty 
fake rook in India. ' For this purpose we have established orphan iastitu; 
tions, and they afibrd peculiar advantages to the missionaiy to attoan bis 
groat' end. He^is preaching the gospel to a limitedmumbor indeed) 'but 
‘ wi'^li a certainty t>f success. ' Whilst sowing the>go6d seed; the missieas- 
ary is sure that some will, under God’s providence,' fpring4ip, and also 
^hat that which will spring up, WiB bO of a superior ord^r. ' ' • 

Th'e'fii^tt advantage we derivd from the naturo of 'thpao ulststurioiia, is 
’ Wq.rebeive the children hhder ddir ' entire -control', when tb^ am- very 
tinconthmi'na'ted fJy hetttllCn hifluenee. Onr 'institatioxL 
'whs Jj'hli^ished in '1836, but thb ^chteSt influx' of ehikbaiikdaok place ig 
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ire thea received' w^re^ mostly-.of a.mpve^adTanpild.agei,^^. 
fourteen grearecM* and had already imbibed aU the view|p^,e,,4e^j94 
and idoUtroiw,4sfe«d. But having them. entirely ,)myder.4Hu; ownmaiifge- 
ment day^aod«ight, and keeping them aloof from all fiUrther eontnaiKiijl- 
tioDr we soon ■ gained compile influence over, moat of them* Th^a,:a^e 
obtain ju>w are mostly infanta, inoh.aa have lost their parente, P^.lmi^ 
been exposed by their heartless mothora* Theae never' learn the waya. of 
titesr idolatrouB parenta. They are all nominal Christians, find, in. our 
institution a Christian home, breathe a Christian ai^oaphore f ■ and ^ing 
-with US oonatantly, a natural afieotion and new relation arc creat^^Jw- 
tween them and us : they are brought up as. a Christian family,, 

The second advantage springing from this new relation is> that we are 
able to mould the minds of the orphans as .we please. Wp have no onp tp iu~ 
terpose between us and our pupils. We can, therefore, give them .what 
education we may believe them capable of receiving. Further, wp have 
no superstitious system to break down ; no degrading notions of idolatry 
to< eradicate. The only obstacles wo meet are those of the natural heart 
found evoiy where. In cultivating their miuds, we can therefore at once 
lay a biblical foundation, without fear of having Vedantic and l^aranjo 
rubbish mixed up with it. Divine truth, pure and unadulterated, can 'ke 
instilled into the young mind. Whatever we impart of seonlar kni^wlodge, 
win all bo truth. In consequence of this, the iutallectaal training o^^^onr 
youths will rest upon a diflbreftt basis ; it will rest upon truth, instead pf 
fiction and speculation, and hence it will difier widely from that of thoir 
countrymen. 

What they learn of Hinduism and Muhammadanism is the real nature 
of those debasing systems, their errors and sinfulness, a^ the means of 
refuting them. 

Besides the intellectual training, there is also amoraltraiipp^'J|[^'|^^ 
in hand with the other. We do not wish merely tp ' 
knowledge of divine truth, but we want that knowleflgjj^^'J^e pr^^at 
and experimental. Whilst, we delight in seeing their U^Hs store^.with 
divipe truth, we arc anxious to see their hearts converted '; and whilst it 
givea us joy to find they are able to give a reason of tile hope' ’that is in 
them> we earnestly pray that that knowledge may he accompanied hj a 
sincere belief, by holiness of heart and conformity in their w^k^and'eo;^- 
versation to the. prinoiples which they profess. 

To obtain this end with regard to children of both sex^ orphan sclib^s 
alford'. advantages which we find no where else, and adfickno other 
of preaehiag the gospel ofibrdSf , , „ ^ 

Foremost of thMc stand da% prayet's. Here the missionary, ,'^n 
exerotae auch an influence over the of the young as he pan^e^proise 
nowhere eke. life missiouary, .thecpforCfc should en, trust the daily, pra^fera 
entirely to inferior hands. Qnoa a he should conduct the,m. hirqs/fiX ; 
for he eaa easilab arrange % booca, pf prayers so.as^uot to ihteriere wjltili 
2 A 2 
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bif pre«o]iiiig. , The ontochetioal form in ireading Ood!a woM with children 
8 tbo h^. By caire we ean ntge evecy. trut^' h^aie lo the children’s 
hearts. ' 

Betides tAe daily prayer*^ the diildrdn hare tisKi^he iman» yrao$. 
Ma% a good seed is sown here and wt^red by the Holy Spirit. Oonpled 
with this i» another great advantage, pastoral superintendmes. This can 
only he exorcised oveir those who are constantly with us. We can take 
them to our rooms and pray with them-; and finding that we take a sincere 
interest in them, few will remain taciturn and closed up in moody silence. 
Th^ will become, open, tell us even their faults ; and this influence ohee 
gShued. we can. if we act wisely and never betray oonfidenoe, maintain 
even when they are grown up. 

Thus our teaching is not merely an occasional sermon which they might 
hear in the ba;iar, but it is line upon line, precept upon precept, a daily 
preaching by word and example'. They see us, and will copy our example ; 
and'although we know that teaching and training alone will not convert 
tlia heart of any child, yet we also know that, under God’s goodprovidenee> 
such combined teaching and training in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, undertaken and carried on in his name and in humble dependence 
on his grace, will not and cannot be without efieot. Indeed, we have the 
promise that it shall not be without its due efieet ; and. therefore, we 
look confidently forward to success. fi. 

This success will be of a double nature. We sb^.i^e a body of supe* 
rior Bible Christians, and from among these, asup^norr'dass of missionary 
assistants ; and it would be strange, if it was not so. They will differ 
fiom adult converts. There are indeed a few adult converts who have by 
the graee of God completely shaken off every trace of their former super- 
stition, hul^ these are few, and as far as I know were mostly converted 
majority of our adult converts are not such. With 
^fC^ardto, wHQiyfcristianity has been engrafted on hearts which were 
onee filled' with^ the abominations of an idolatrous system, and divine 
truth impressed on memories full of impure stories of false and licentious 
gods. Sadi impressions are not at once wiped off, nor are superstition, 
fears and doubtg removed from their hearts in one day. It requires years 
gi^o to free them entirely from their former ways. 

'^ith regard to orphans, and this applies to boarders also, the case is 
differmtlb Divine truth forms the first impression. The minds of childrcu 
arsr filled with bible stories and senptavo truths. Their ideas will there* 
lor^ run.in a different channel. Their mode of thinking and subjects of 
eottvenation. will naturally be different. The standard of their morals wiU 
olsQ be higl^r. 1 apeak of course of converted orphans, 

. . , .From apiong these we may expect lhat the Lord will give us some to 
assist Ui.iQ evangelizing India, and these will be snperior to the majority 
of pgeaobers^jbaKeafrom those who were converted when they were thirty 
to^ogior yeon old. It is soarcely possible .that these can have so.fti^ and 
a knowledge of the gospel, as thf»e trained up in -dudgManUy 
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from their childhood.' When tiiesemw traljr^nohrerifidtithey h 4 ive>«t:<nice 
the chrigtian mind. WUlst by> education ikejoua be mnde ftdly aa^tu^U 
ed with the Hindu and Muhammadan religions, they are uninflueneedibfL 
their errors and sflperstition. By ‘mgalar training, habits Of thoimht, 
industry and order are formed, in which ohr adult brethren are 
lanieiitfd>ly deficient. Moreover, as they.have all acay[uired English' toleo* 
ably well, tliey hare an inexhaustible mine of knowledge atifaeir eommaddft 
from which, they can draw at pleasure, but which m gwerally oLeeed .to 
adult converts. 

Now the question is. Have we any such Christians, or is all' this bni'4 
pleasing dream P As 1 thought over and examined this .subject, I eattt'i^'ift 
Mark, one of our orphan converts of the stamp above describod.' >Ho has 
been with us since 1836, with the exception of a few years, which he apCut 
at f urneah as school-master under the Hev. Mr. Dioken. 'We-^weBt over 
our experience, and wrote down the names of nineteen individuals- ‘fcom^ 
among the orphan boys, from cloven to twenty-six years of age, wholRtva 
fallen asleep in Jesus, the last of whom only died a fortnight agou - -Wb 
likewise wrote down the names of twenty-seven of the ' orphan, boys. Who 
are now alive, and of whom we have every reason to believe that &ey are 
the Lord’s. With most of them I correspond. Of these Ithope three «Wiii 
shortly be ordained. Nine act as catechists and Bchaol-masters in varioua 
missions, the rest aiv^ otherwise engaged; but all of them bearra ghod 
report. There may more, but I do not -remember them.' just Wew. 
There are also a number of women, now mothers of children, Who do 
honor to the name wliioh they profess. Tliese, with some of titem who 
have gone to their rest, are our joy and our glory. All these are auoh os 
described above, sound Bible Christians ; and wherever they may be, they 
will be a stay to a congregation. - ys ' 

Besides these, we have a number of nice young men 
sistent, moral characters, attentive to the mcabs of gWppQ9wm^So»nVII|^ 
and bearing a good report, and I hope to find many dvwm hereafter ih 
heaven. > ^ 

Now with such a seal upon our labours among the dtphabs,'Ve-ifBka 
courage and go on in the same of tiie Lord ; ah4; mtiin||nn that -oiphsU 
institutions are means for establishing and oonsolidatiug dlristisidiy in 
India. 

• But there are also some objections to these institutions whidh^we' mhist 
not pass over. . 

1. ** The numW of convoisions from orphans is smofl’ in comparison 
4o the number of unconverted orphans. These are but nominal ohi^tiaM% 
and a few of them are worse than many ofi the Hindiis.”"*' I klloW that 
there is more chaff than wheat, yet among all our orphan boys there We 
bnbjTintr who are reklly bad. ■ All the rest, although but nominal dbris- 
tians, have redeeming qualities about 1 allow- ^faey’ MW but nottdnbl 
ohristians, yet they are' fecO from the' trammels of caste aail‘ frOfit ’^O 
pr^udli!^ aadwices'Of many’ of the HinduB and MuhainmadaiWrknd 

.• I 
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wbat is of vast SmporUinoe, tlieir ftr» wiBia2|]7 giiraii otat>il» 

in out iaftcBt and day ia tilie fear ond.attrtufe of , 

^Lovd and soiAe of tke pareafe, ifwj poor, luiire of kfe wilii&gly 

paidaomelhingf Ibr the books whisk kfa^^Mdrea read. >We should also 
noillforget that most of tliai&«ttea4^i||||Mk&eof'g^ and who Imdwa 
but the seed sown may yet tatkd Modfi* 'MkMeorer 1 should truly aejoiocoif 
all the HindaS threw srwliy thelyidois> broke down their temples^ shoiaj^ 
off easts, add beteme nominal ehrtiahms. 

2. Another objection is. ** The orphans cost a great deliMMlIittfey* which 
might be spent more profitably in other %syai*' It is true, the dhUdren 
flhMfe be fed, clothed and educated i but the amount is after aU not so 
▼cry great. But upon this point I f»ill not enter here, because, first, it 
applies to orphan institutions in all countries, and, secondly, wd neveg 
expend the Ainds of the society for these schools, ohristinn friends giving 
ue willingly and liberally fer orphans. Moreover, sufficient has been said 
to prove that the money expended os ntphan institutions is well spent 
and has the blessing of God on it. 

8. A third objection is, ** Could not missionaries spend their time more 
usefully in the first and chief branch of missionary labours, vis. 
tMfff*' In my opinion the missionaiy Hiat preaches to the young is as use. 
fully engeged in his Vocation as be,riiat prescdies tx> adults ; each dpes his 
duty in the miasion sstablislwagaiil^d whatever that branch may be# 
his usefulness will be in prop(M|k|j|||^^^^^^fulneBB. But an orphan 
institution need never and; oii^pPPll|PPPlRR||p||M|l2|^ 2he missionary b 
primary duty, prcaohing ; for tlm ^>be ifeaeh mission establishment 
a good day school or college, vbio^|||>lgtf^B can %ttend. That also 
being oondueted by take no harm, for there 

too they are constantly tumor d^WHil^apervision ; and five years’ expe- 
rience has shown me that orphaps do tue no harm : on the contrary, pious 
boys will exercise some influence for good on heathen boys in a school of 
acknowledged cliristian principles. Thus some Hindu boys told mo of one 
of our lads, S. who always acts and speaks as we all should do ; and of £• 
who was ill and has since fallen asleep in Jesus, it was said by Hindu boys. 
He need not be afraid die, for he will go to^heaven. 

Should there be no such school, the missionary must employ teachers and 
snperintend them. The advanced classes he will of course have to teach 
himself. •‘Biblical theology he always should ; but these branches need 
mdfe interfere with his public preaching, than Christ’s teaching his dis- 
ciples at home interfered with his public ministry* and should he occa- 
sionally have to spmid an additional hour with them, as his Master did 
with his disciples, that hour will be wdU spent. 

trades are being carried on, such as presses, there ought to be 
European superintendents ; where tailoring, carpet-making and the like 
are being carried on, the miasionavy's wife must step in and superintend 
the work ; for agriculture our aid is not required for the present. To ono 
poin^ however, the missionary that has the charge of orphans must make 













